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No. 1—Report of the Select Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries in cou- 
nection with the consideration of Bill No. 26, respecting Radio-telegraphy. 
as follows: The evidence of Messrs. Francis King, C. J. Smith, and others, 
as submitted to the House, and appended to the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee. Recommended printed from day to day only, as per First report of 
Committee to the House. 


No. 2.—Report of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce in con- 
nection with the consideration of Bill No. 36, respecting Banks and Banking 
(revision of the Banking Act), as follows: The evidence of Messrs. J. B. 
Forgan, H. C. McLeod, and others, as submitted to the House, and appended 
to the Twenty-second report of the Committee. Proceedings, evidence and 
exhibits recommended printed in blue book form and as an appendix to the 
Journals of the House, and referred to the Joint Commitlee on Printing 
therefor—Report favourable. 


No. 3.—Report of the Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts in connection 
with the consideration of (1) payments made to the Diamond, Light and 
Heating Company of Canada, Limited, as follows: The evidence, debates, 
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of the Committee, recommended printed as an appendix to the Journals 
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No. 4.--Report of Special Committee on Old Age Pensions in connection with Inquiry 
respecting an Old Age Pension System: for Canada, as follows: The Memor- 
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munications, as appended to the Third report of the Committee, recom- 
mended printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House, and referred 
to Joint Committee on Printing therefor. 


No. 5.—Report of the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
respecting evidence given in connection with Dairying, Fruit Industry and 
Fur Farming, by Messrs. J. A. Ruddick, Walter Jones and others, as sub- 
mitted for the information of the House, and appended to the First and 
Second reports of the Committee. Recommended printed in blue book form, 
and as an appendix to the Journals of the House. (Note.—Clause (2) of 
the evidence of Mr. Walter Jones in connection with Fur Farming not con- 
curred in as per Fourth report of the Joint Committee on Printing.) 


No. 6.—Report of the Special Committee on Pollution of Navigable Waters in con- 
nection with the consideration of Bill No. 2, and Bill No. 116 (Letter A of 
the Senate), as follows: The proceedings and all evidence taken as sub- 
mitted to the House, and appended to the Third report of the Committee. 
Recommended printed from day to day for the use of the members of the 
Committee. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


A. 1913 


HousE OF CoMMONS, 
Monpay, December 2nd, 1912. 


Ordered, That the following Members do compose the Select Standing Committee 
on Banking and Commerce, viz. :— 


Aikins, 

Ames, 

Armstrong (Lambton), 
Armstrong (York, 0.) 
Baker, 

Ball, 

Barker, 

Barnard, 

Beattie, 
Bellemare, 
Bennett (Calgary), 
Best, 

Bickerdike, 
Blondin, 

Boivin, 

Boyce, 

Bristol, 
Buchanan, 
Burnham. 

Cardin, 

Carrick, 

Carvell, 

Charlton, 

Clark (Bruce), 
Clark (Red Deer), 
Cockshutt, 
Crocket, 

Currie, 

Demers, 

Donnelly, 
Edwards, 


Emmerson, 


Messieurs: 


Fisher, 

Forget (Sir Rodolphe), 
Fortier, 

Foster (Kings, N.S.), 
Foster (Toronto, N.,) 
Fowler, 

Gauthier (St. Hyacinthe,) 
Graham, 

Guthrie, 

Haggart, 

Henderson, 

Hughes (Kings, P.EI.), 
Hughes (Victoria,) 
Jameson, 

Kay, 

Kemp, 

Knowles, 

Law, 

Lemieux, 
L’Esperance, 

Loggie, 

Macdonald, 
Macdonell, 

Maclean (Halifax), 
Maclean (York, O..,) 
McCraney, 

McCurdy, 

McLean (Sunbury), 
MeMillan, 

Martin (Regina,) 
Meighen, 

Middlebro, 


Nesbitt, 

Nickle, 

Northrup, 

Osler (Sir Edmund), 
Pacaud, 

Papineau, 

Pardee, 

Perley, 

Porter, 

Power, 

Pugsley, 

Rainville, 

Rhodes, 

Robb, 

Roche, 

Ross, 

Sexsmith, 

Sharpe (Lisgar), 
Sharpe (Ontario,) 
Sinclair, 

Steele, 

Stewart (Hamilton), 
Stewart (Lunenburg), 
Sutherland, 
Thompson (Yukon), 
Thornton, 

Tobin, 

Verville, 

Warnock, 

Webster, 

Weichel, and 

White (Leeds) —96. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be empowered to examine and enquire into 
all such matters and things as may be referred to them by the House; and to report 
from time to time their observations and opinions thereon; with power to send for 
persons, papers and records. 


Attest 


(Sgd.) 
. 
v 


THOS. B. FLINT, 


Clerk of the Commons. 
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TuHurspay, January 30, 1913. 


Ordered, That the Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking, be referred 
to the said Committee. 
Attest (Sed.) THOS. B. FLINT, 


Clerk of the Commons. 


Wepnespay February 12, 1913. 
Ordered,—That Messieurs: Broder, Marshall, Turriff and Thomson (Qu’Appelle), 
be added to the said Committee. 
Attest (Sed.) THOS. B. FLINT, 


Clerk of the Commons. 


. 


eae __- BILL 86—BANKS AND BANKING vii 


APPENDIX No. 2 


_ FINAL REPORT. 


CommirTrEE Room, No. 101, 
Tuurspay, May 8, 1913. 
The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce beg leave to present 
the following as their 


4 TWENTY-SECOND REPORT. 


Your Committee have had under consideration Bill No. 36, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking, and have agreed to report the same with amendments. = 
Your Committee also submit herewith their minutes of proceedings and evidence, 
and the exhibits filed, and recommend that the same be referred to’ the Printing 
Committee with a view to having the whole printed in blue-book form and as an 
appendix to the Journals of the House. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) HERBERT B. AMES, 


Chairman. — 
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' PROCEEDINGS 
BANKING AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


BILL NO. 36, AN ACT RESPECTING BANKS AND BANKING. 


MINUTES OF PROCHEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
CommitrtEr Room No. 8 oF THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, February 19, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 am., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


PresENT:—Messieurs Aikins, Barker, Barnard, Beattie, Boyce, Broder, Buch- 
anan, Burnham, Charlton, Cockshutt, Currie, Donnelly, Emmerson, Foster (Kings), 
Graham, Guthrie, Henderson, Hughes (P.E.I.), Kemp, Macdonell, Maclean (York), 
McCraney, McCurdy, Meighen, Nesbitt, Northrup, Papineau, Pardee, Perley, Power, 
Rhodes, Ross, Sinclair, Stewart (Hamilton), Thornton, Warnock, Webster, White 
(Leeds), and others. 


The Chairman read the memo. of procedure adopted by the Committee on the 
13th instant, which is as follows :— 

1. Committee to meet three times a week—Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
at 11 am—commencing with February 19. The first two days to be devoted to the 
consideration of the Bank Act. The last day reserved for Private Bills. 

2. Non-contentious sections may be first disposed of. Any clause to which there 
is objection to stand, on the request of a member, for future consideration. 

Reconsideration permissible on notice of motion. 

3. Important amendments introduced in Committee by members may be received 
as notices of moiion to be discussed, but not voted upon until at a subsequent meet- 
ing of Committee. Members of the Committee shall be furnished with copies’ of 
such amendments. 

4, Parties desiring to be heard in respect of the provisions of the Bank Act, may 
be permitted to appear, upon motion of a member. 


Mr. Aikins moved, That the hour of meeting of the Committee be 10.30 a.m., 
which was negatived on division: Yeas, 7; nays, 11. 

The Chairman stated that 500 copies of the Proceedings of the Committee would 
be printed for the use of the members. 

The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of Bill No. 36, respecting 
Banks and Banking. 
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The following sections were read and adopted: 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 17, 27, 37, 39, 
40, 42, 45, 48, 50, 52, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 75, 78, 80, 81, 82 85, 95, and 96. 

The following sections were amended and adopted as amended:—1, 6, 71 and 73. 

The following sections were, upon the requests of members, allowed to stand for 
future consideration :—2, 4, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25., 26, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 35a, 36, 38, 41, 48, 44, 46, 47, 49, 51, 58, 54, 55, 56, 56a, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 70, 72, 78, 74, 76, 77, 79, 83, 84, 36, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97 
and 98. 

Mr. Aikins, and the Finance Department submitted various amendments as 
notices of motion, which were ordered to be printed and distributed to the Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

Mr. Maclean (York) requested the Finance Department to submit to the Com- 
mittee statement of rest or reserve fund of the banks for the last thirteen months, 
and also similar statement for each year for the last thirteen years. 


At one o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


NOTICE OF MOTION—By Mr. AIKINS. 


To substitute for paragraph (g), section 2, the following: 

(g) “ Goods, wares and merchandise,” includes, in addition to the things usually 
understood thereby, products of agriculture, products of the forest, products of the 
quarry and mine, products of the sea, lakes and rivers, petroleum and crude oil, and 
other articles of commerce. 

To substitute for paragraph (k), section 2, the following: 

(k) “ Products of agriculture” in addition to the direct products of the soil such 
as hay, grain, roots, vegetables, fruits and other crops includes milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, honey, poultry (dead), and eggs, hides, pelts and wool, and dried, canned and 
preserved vegetables and fruits. 

To substitute for paragraph (m), section 2, the following: 

(m) “ Products of sea, lakes and rivers” ineludes fish of all kinds whether fresh, 
frozen, salted, dried, canned, preserved in oil or otherwise preserved, whales and seals, 
their oil, skins and bone, oysters, lobsters and other crustaceans, fresh and canned 
or otherwise preserved. 

To amend sub-paragraph (ai) of paragraph (0) of section 2, by substituting for 
the words in line 47, “delivered to him as bailee” the words “in his possession as 
bailee.” 

To add a paragraph to section 2 as follows: “ grain” means wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flax. : 

To add to paragraph (d) of section 2, the words “ horses and sheep.” 

To add to paragraph (b) of section 4 the following: “If the same has not been 
increased or decreased but if increased or decreased then as increased or decreased 
before the passing of this Act.” 

To add to sub-section 3 of section 12 the following: “and the amount paid in on 
such subscription.” 

To add to sub-section 2 of section 13, after the words “bona fide,” the words 
“or be complete unless and until.” 

To add the following paragraph (c) to sub-section 3 of section 13: 

(c) “to provide for the method of filling vacancies in the board of directors 
until the annual general meeting.” 

To add at the end of sub-section 3 of section 15 the following: 

“and no such expenses shall be paid unless shown in such statement and 
approved by the Board.” 
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NOTICE OF MOTION—BY THE MINISTER. 


To amend section 2 by inserting new sub-section 3 as follows: 

“3. When by this Act a notice is required to be published in a newspaper for four 
“weeks or any longer period, publication each week in a weekly newspaper, or once 
“a week during the period in a newspaper published more frequently, shall be a 
“sufficient publication for the purposes of the Act.” 

Former sub-section 3 of the section to then become sub-section 4. 

To amend section 21, sub-section 3, line 39, by substituting for the word “ elec- 
tion” the words “ annual general meeting,” and for the word “election” in line 41, 
the words “said meeting.” 

Sub-section 1 of section 24 to be amended so as to read as follows :— 

“94, The directors as soon as may be after their election, shall proceed to elect, 
“by ballot, from their number a president and one or more vice-presidents.” 


REST OR RESERVE FUND OF THE BANKS—HOW DERIVED. 


(Submitted by Finance Dept.) 


From Shareholders: 
Name of Bank. Premium on issues From profits Total. 
of Capital Stock. 

| $ $ $ 

| 
Banks OMMOnbrealcc. cleaves o<Gla sep aeiviels a ae) | 4,741,450 00 11,258,550 00 16, 000, 000 00 
iHome Bank of Canada..............0..++6 | 344,000 00 106,000 00 450,000 00 
Royal Banicof Canada.+...........6..2-+| 10, 662,069 50 1,897,930 50 12,560,000 00 
MVPOIBONSEES ATI ely shecctercin: che Ss oselarelejs otis oo 1,925,000 00 2,775,000 00 4,700,000 00 
IBrabisheNoruh America... 2. 6.c4.6s55 0 2 EAHA noB AALS 2,774,000 00 2,774,000 00 
anlcoOwOPtAawa-c. soe-ccuie ce fejse cscs sass 2,362,980 00 1,962,500 00 4,325,480 00 
Banks OfNOVa SCOUMB ces cay ceces secs s 5,143,166 86 3,584,979 14 8,728,146 00 
Standard Bank of Canada................ 1,429,575 00 1,599,700 00 3,029,275 00 
Imperial Bank of Canada..........<...:.. 4,874,688 00 1,790,433 00 6,665,121 00 
Wetropolitan Banke 02. cie nce cease a 1,000,000 00 250,000 00 1,250,000 00 
NATO NN AD rents As cts esse aya Gi siete te cave 3 3,882,810 89 2,117,189 11 6,000,000 00 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada.............. 650,760 00 5,760,000 00 6,410,760 00 
lmenBanquerbrovineiales. 06.5. c00ccce- css lessee eres ee ae 575,000 00 75,000 00 
PAL BANCUe ON AbONALe sj.) 2 = ie a sip cre sae © 100, 000 00 1,300,000 00 1,400,000 00 
(Ornelyee TRIMS 7655 5s,cnste Ss ROM eee Ee erred AG BeOS ce ee cee aos 1,250,000 00 1,250,000 00 
Banqueld’Mochelaga....:0..42:22.56-.--: 732,980 00 2,267,020 00 3,000,000 00 
BATIK OfehOTOMO: eelberieresc- ois as ge ws | 3,105,000 00 2,895,000 00 6,000,000 00 
Banksot Hamil bones eect neec ccc. s ae na « | 1,558,771 40 1,941,228 60 3,500,000 00 
ioriherni@rowmebanicn eens tint. caulecncacces bea te cones 300,000 00 300,000 00 
Wimon BankofiCanada,. .....t2 canes 1,277,558 00 2,022,442 00 3,300,000 00 
Weyburn Security Bank.................. 2,586 40 62,413 60 65,000 00 
Bank of New Brunswick............-.... 813,010 00 976,990 00 1,790,000 00 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ | 3,413,804 73 9,086,195 27 12,500,000 00 
Sterling Bank of Canada. 7.22 0.0.2..+.- 207,994 45 92,005 55 300,000 00 

$48, 228,205 23 $58,644,576 77 $106, 872,782 00 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House oF CommMons, 
CommitTtTEE Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, February 20, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present :—Messrs. Aikins, Armstrong (Lambton), Baker, Beattie, Broder, Carvell, 
Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Donnelly, Emmerson, Fisher, Fortier, Gauthier (St. 
Hyacinthe), Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Law, Loggie, Mlarshall, Meighen, Nesbitt, 
Osler (Sir Edmund), Papineau, Pardee, Power, Rainville, Rhodes, Ross, Sharpe 
(Ontario), Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), Stewart (Lunenburg), Thomson (Qu’Ap- 
pelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, White (Leeds). 


Mr. Aikins and the Finance Department further submitted various amendments 
as notices of motions. (To be printed and distributed to the Committee.) 


On motion of Mr. Sharpe (Ontario), it was 

Resolved, that the Minister of Finance be requested to secure a report from all 
the chartered banks of Canada for the information of this Committee showing :— 

(1) The nominal capital of each bank at the date of the last revision of the 
Bank Act, 1900. 

(2) The paid up capital on February 1, 1900. 

(3) The nominal capital of each bank on February 1, 1913. 

(4) The paid up capital and reserve of each bank on February 1, 1913. 

(5) The amount of dividend and bonuses, if any, paid up each year from 1900 
to the present date. 

(6) The amount of new stock issued and the price paid by the shareholders of 
the bank for such new stock. 

(7) The amount of the value of the “rights” to the shareholders of each new 
issue of stock. 

(8) The amount of notes issued by the banks and lost between February 1, 1900, 
and February 1, 1913. 

The Committee then proceeded to the further. consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

The following sections were read and adopted:—113, 115, 116, 125, 126, 127, 129: 
130, 131a, 132, 1383, 136, 137, 138, 139, 147, 147a, 148, 152, 154, 155 and 157. 

Section 159 was read and amended, and adopted as amended. 

The following sections were, upon the requests of members, allowed to stand for 
future consideration:—99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, EE ai iabt 
112, 114, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 193, 124, 198, 181, 134, 135, 140, 1400, 141, 149, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 153, 156 and 158. 

Schedule B was read and adopted, with the exception of section 5 thereof, which 
stands over for further consideration. 

Schedule E was read and adopted. 

The Finance Department laid on the Table Statement of assets, &e. of the 
Banks in Canada for the last twenty years, in answer to the request of Mr. Maclean 
(York), made at the last meeting of the Committee. 

Resolved, that the proposed amendments covering the first 32 sections of the bill 
be taken into consideration on Wednesday next, February 26. 


> 


The Committee then adjourned: 
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NOTICE OF MOTION—By the MINISTER. 


To amend section 26 by adding the word “a” before “vice-president” in line 25. 
To amend section 28— 


Line 35, by striking out the word “the” before “vice-president ” and inserting 
instead thereof the word “a.” 

Add the letter “s” to the word “ vice-president ” in line 38. 

Insert the word “a” before “ vice-president” in line 45. 

Section 30— 

Strike out sub-section 2. 

Re-number existing sub-sections 3 and 4 as sub-sections 2 and 3 respectively. 

Section 31— 

Line 50, insert the word “a” before “ vice-president.” 

_ Also insert the word “a” before the word “ vice-president” in line 4, page 12. 
In section 34, line 19, insert the word “at” before “ such ”—a printer’s omission. 
Section 34— ‘ 

In new sub-section 2 of section 34, line 34, substitute “ninety days” for the 
words “sixty days.” 

Sub-section 3 of section 34: Substitute the following therefor :— 

“ Any of such allotted stock which is not accepted by a shareholder to whom the 
“allotment has been made, within the time so fixed, or which he declines to accept, 
“together with such shares as remain unallotted because of the provision of this sec- 
“tion that no fraction of a share can be ailotted, may be offered for subscription to 
“the public in such manner and on such terms as the directors prescribe.” 53 V., 


C. 31, S. 27, Am. 


NOTICE OF MOTION—By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 29 by adding after the word “ Act” in the second line thereof © 
the following :— 


“or to any by-law duly passed by the shareholders.” 


NOTICE OF MOTION—By Mr. AIKINS. 


To substitute for sub-section 2 of section 88 the following :— 


“The bank may lend money to a person engaged in farming upon the security 
of threshed grain.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO BILL No. 36 RESPECTING BANKS AND 
BANKING. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To add to paragraph (d) of section 2, the words “horses and sheep.” 

To substitute for paragraph (g), section 2, the following: 

(g) “goods, wares and merchandise,” includes in addition to the things usually 
understood thereby, products of agriculture, products of the forest, products of the 
quarry and mine, products of the sea, lakes and rivers, petroleum and crude oil, and 
other articles of commerce. 

To substitute for paragraph (k), section 2, the following: 

(k) “products of agriculture” in addition to the direct products of the soil such 
as hay, grain, roots, vegetables, fruits and other crops includes milk, cream, butter, 
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cheese, honey, poultry (dead), and eggs, hides, pelts and wool, and dried, canned and 
preserved vegetables and fruits. 


To substitute for paragraph (m), section 2, the following: 

(m) “products of sea, lakes and rivers,” includes fish of all kinds whether 
fresh, frozen, salted, dried, canned, preserved in oil or otherwise preserved, whales and 
seals, their oil, skins and bone, oysters, lobsters and other crustaceans, fresh and canned 
or otherwise preserved. : 

To amend sub-paragraph (7) of paragraph (0) of section 2, by substituting for 
the words in line 47, “delivered to him as bailee” the words “in his possession as 
bailee.” 

To add a paragraph to section 2 following paragraph re “goods, wares and mer- 
chandise ” as follows: “grain” means wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax. 


«¢ 


By the MINISTER. 


To amend section 2 by inserting in subsection 1 immediately after paragraph (f) 
the following 

(g) “farmer” includes the owner, occupier, landlord and tenant of a farm; 

To amend section 2 by inserting new sub-section 3 as follows: 

“3, When by this Act a notice is required to be published in a newspaper for four 
“weeks or any longer period, publication each week in a weekly newspaper, or once 
“a week during the period in a newspaper published more frequently, shall be a 
“sufficient publication for the purposes of this Act.” 

Former sub-section 3 of section 2 is to then become sub-section 4. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To add to paragraph (b) of section 4 the following: “If the same has not been 
increased or decreased but if increased or decreased then as increased or decreased 
before the passing of this Act.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 4.—To be amended by substituting the word “ twenty ” for the word 
“twenty-three” in line 31. , 

, Section 10.—That section 10 be struck out and the following substituted there- 
or :— 

Banks shall consist of three different classes: (a) Dominion banks with branches 
in more than one province, (b) Provincial banks with branches in only one prov- 
ince, and (c) City or County banks with no branches. 

The capital stock of such banks hereafter incorporated shall be not less than 
$500,000 for Dominion banks, $250,000 for Provincial banks, and $100,000 for City 
or County banks. 

And the capital stock of any bank shall be divided into shares of one hundred 
dollars each. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To add to sub-section 3 of section 12 the following: “and the amount paid in on 
such subscription.” 

To add to sub-section 2 of section 13, after the words “bona fide,” the words 
“or be complete unless and until.” 
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To add the following paragraph (c) to sub-section 3 of section 13: 

(c) “to provide for the method of filling vacancies in the board of directors 
until the annual general meeting.” 

To add at the end of sub-section 3 of section 15 the following: 

“and no such expenses shall be paid unless shown in such statement and 
approved by the Board.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 18.—To strike out paragraph (h). 

Section 20, sub-section 2.—That the words: “or such greater amount as is re- 
quired by any by-law in that behalf,” in lines 30 and 31 be struck out. 

Section 20, sub-section 3.—That the following words be added: “ and domiciled 
in the Dominion of Canada.” 

Section 21, sub-section 3.—‘‘ and also by mailing a notice thereof to each share- 
holder at his or her last known P.O. address as shown by the bank at least two weeks 
previously to the time of holding the election.” 


By the MINISTER. 


To amend section 21, sub-section 3, line 39, by substituting for the word “ elec- 
tion ” the words “ annual general meeting,” and for the word “election” in line 41, 
the words “said meeting.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 23.—All the words after the word “then” be struck out and the following 
. words added: “the shareholders will proceed to elect one of such candidates by 
taking a second ballot or more if necessary until one or the other will have received 
a majority of votes cast.” 


By the MINISTER. 


Sub-section 1 of section 24 to be amended so as to read as follows:— 

“24. The directors as soon as may be after their election, shall proceed to elect, 
“by ballot, from their number a president and one or more vice-presidents.” 

To amend section 26 by adding the word “a” before “ vice-president ” in line 25. 

To amend section 28— 

Line 35, by striking out the word “the” before “vice-president ” and inserting 
instead thereof the word “a.” 


Add the letter “s” to the word “ vice-president” in line 38. 
Insert the word “a” before “vice-president ” in line 45. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 29 by adding after the word “ Act” in the second line thereof 
the following :— , 
“or to any by-law duly passed by the shareholders.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 29, paragraph (a) struck out and the following substituted :— 
“(a) The management of the affairs and concerns of the Bank.” 
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By the MINISTER. 


Section 30— 

Strike out sub-section 2. ; 

Re-number existing subsections 3 and 4 as sub-sections 2 and 3 respectively. 
Section 31— 

Line 50, insert the word “a” before “ vice-president.” 

Also insert the word “a” before the word “ vice-president” in line 4, page 12. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 34, subsection 1 struck out and the following substituted :— 

“ Any of the original unsubscribed capital stock, or of the increased stock of the 
bank shall, at such time as the directors determine, be allotted to the then share- 
holders of the bank pro rata, at such rate and on such terms as are fixed by........ 
So a OOO ene some competent court or commission designated by Order-in- 
Council upon application by the Directors, and until such court or commission be 
created or designated, on such terms as are fixed by the Treasury Board.” 


By the MINISTER. 


In section 34, line 19, insert the word “at” before “such ”—a printer’s omission. 

Section 34— 

In new sub-section 2 of section 34, line 34, substitute “ninety days” for the 
words “ sixty days.” 


Sub-section 3 of section 34: Substitute the following therefor :— 

“ Any of such allotted stock which is not accepted by a shareholder to whom the 
“allotment has been made, within the time so fixed, or which he declines to accept, 
“together with such shares as remain unallotted because of the provisions of this sec- 
“tion that no fraction of a share can be allotted, may be offered for subscription to 


“the public in such manner and on such terms as the directors prescribe.” 53 V., 
(OL Gil, Ss Are, Asma, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Houser or ComMMoNs, 
CommMitTTEE Room, No. 211. 
WepnespaY, February 26, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Barker, Beattie, Bennett (Calgary), Boyce, Car- 
vell, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Crocket, Currie, Donnelly, Edwards, 
Emmerson, Guthrie, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Kemp, Law, Macdonald, Macdonell, 
Maclean (Halifax), Maclean (York, O.), McCurdy, Meighen, Nickle, Northrup, Osler 
(Sir Edmund), Pardee, Perley, Power, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (On- 
tario), Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), Stewart (Lunenburg), Sutherland, Thomson 
(Qu’Appelle), Thornton, Turriff, Warnock, Weichel, White (Leeds). 


The Minister of Finance submitted partial return in answer to the motion of 
Mr. Sharpe (Ontario), passed by the Committee on Thursday, February 20. 
Ordered, That the same be printed with the Proceedings of the Committee. 


Messrs. Steele, McCurdy, Turriff (for Mr. McCraney), and Sharpe (Ontario), 
submitted motions. (To be printed and distributed to the Committee.) 
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Mr. Maclean (York) moved— 

That the Committee proceed to a general discussion of the Bill with a view of 
ascertaining the contentious clauses or suggested amendments, and that such wit- 
nesses as the Committee decide be then examined on those points. 


Mr. Aikins moved in amendment thereto— 

That the Committee proceed with the Bill clause by clause. Where in the judg- 
ment of members a clause is regarded as contentious or on which members require 
information, that clause should again stand for further consideration. 

The question being put on the amendment, it was 

Resolved in the affirmative on a standing vote:—Yeas, 22; Nays, 19. 

Resolved, That a sub-Committee composed of the Chairman and Messrs. Bennett 
(Calgary), Maclean (Halifax), Sharpe (Ontario), and Turriff, be appointed to pre- 
pare and report to-morrow a list of persons to be later requested to appear before the 
Committee and give such information on the Bill as the Committee may require. 

Mr. Bennett (Calgary) moved the following as a notice of motion:— 

That speeches on this Bill be restricted to five minutes, and that no member shall 
speak more than once on any one clause. 

Mr. Emmerson gave notice that he will move to-morrow that the Committee do 
employ a counsel to represent the interests of the general public in connection with 
the Bill under discussion. 

The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow (Thursday). 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 41.—That sub-section 1 be struck out and the following words be added 
to section 2 after the word “do” in line 11: “‘ and personal service of such notice on 
such shareholders or his personal representatives.” 


By Mr. F. B. McCURDY. 


That clause 43 be struck out. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 43.—That sub-section (b) be struck out. 


Section 46.—That in sub-section (2) all the words after “ purchase,” in line 48 
be struck out. 

Section 56.—That this section be not now passed, but referred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance with the request that a new section be substituted providing for an 
efficient system of Government audit and inspection, the inspection to be primarily 
designed to ensure the provisions of the Bank Act being observed and to ensure that 
no frauds are being perpetrated upon the public; or in the alternative: 

1. The Minister shall appoint a Board of Bank Inspectors consisting of two or 
more members appointed by the Governor in Council. 

2. Each Inspector shall hold office during good behaviour for a period of ten 
years from the date of the appointment, but may be removed at any time by the 
Governor in Council for cause. Provided that 

(a) An Inspector shall cease to hold office upon reaching the age of seventy years. 

3. An Inspector on the expiration of his term of office shall, if not disqualified by 
age, be eligible for re-appointment. 
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4. One of such Inspectors shall be appointed by the Governor in Council Chief 
Inspector of the Board and shall be entitled to hold the office of Chief Inspector so 
long as he continues a member of the Board. 

5. No Inspector shall indirectly or directly hold, purchase, take or become inter- 
ested in any stock or share of any chartered bank of Canada, nor of any trust or loan 
or other company having any business dealings with the chartered banks of Canada. 

6. The remuneration of the Board of Inspectors shall be fixed by the Governor in 
Council and be paid by an assessment of the chartered banks of Canada, such assess- 
ment to be according to the paid up capital of each bank. 

7. Every bank shall be inspected twice each year or oftener if deemed necessary 
by the Minister. : 

8. Each member of the Board of Bank Inspectors shall have a right of access to 
the books and accounts, cash, securities, documents and vouchers of the bank, and 
shall be entitled to require from the directors and officers of the bank such informa- 
tion and explanation as may be necessary for the performance of the duties of the 
Inspector. 

9. If the bank has branches or agencies it shall be sufficient for all the purposes ~ 
of this section if the auditors are allowed access to the returns, reports, and statements 
and to such copies of extracts from the books and accounts of any such branch or 
agency as have been transmitted to the chief office, but the Inspectors may in their 
discretion visit any branch or agency for the purpose of examining the books and 
accounts, cash, securities, documents, and, vouchers at the branch or agency. 

10. It shall be the duty of the Inspectors twice at least each year, in addition to 
such checking and verification as may be necessary, for this report upon the state- 
mert submitted to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act, to check the cash and 
verify the securities of the bank at the Chief Office of the Bank against the entries 
in regard thereto in the books of the bank, and should they deem it advisable, to check 
and verify in the same manner the cash and securities at any branch or agency. 

11. The Inspectors shall make a report to the Minister on the accounts examined 
by them on the checking of cash and verification of securities referred to in the next 
preceding sub-section and on the statement of the affairs of the bank submitted by the 
directors to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act during each year of their 
tenure of office, and the report shall state: 

(a) Whether or not they have obtained all the information and explanation they 
have required. 

(b) Whether their checking of cash and verification of securities required by sub- 
section 10 of this section agreed with the entries in the books of the bank with regard 
thereto. 

(c) Whether, in their opinion, the statement referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs 
according to the best of their information and the explanation given them, and as 
shown by the books of the bank. 

(d) Whether there have been any violations of the provisions of the Bank Act, 
and if so, in what particulars, and 

(e) Whether there are any acts of fraud being perpetrated by the officials or 
officers of the bank. 


By Mr. STEELE. 


To amend section 61 by adding to the first subsection thereof a paragraph as 
follows :— 

(c) But the bank shall not re-issue such notes until the same have been steril- 
ized, by heating them to a temperature of 270 degrees or by some other method 
approved by the minister. 


bi 
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By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 61—That the following subsections be added :— 

“91. The bank shall pay to the Government of Canada an annual tax equal to 
..+++.+...--per cent on every one hundred dollars of notes issued under the authority 
of this Act. 

“92. The bank, in addition to this annual tax, shall pay to the Government of 
Canada a tax equal to ........ per cent on every one hundred dollars loaned in 
foreign countries.” 


By Mr. STEELE. 


To amend section 72 by adding thereto the following sub-sections :— 

3. or in Dominion notes or bank notes unless the same have been sterilized, by 
heating to a temperature of at least 270 degrees or by some other method approved 
by the minister, before each issue or payment of the same after the first issue. 

4. No payment shall be made in Canada in silver or nickel coinage of any other 
country, or in bills which are not Dominion notes or Canadian bank notes. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 76.—That subsection 2 be amended by adding the following paragraphs :— 

(d) lend money or make advances to a mining company or minting corporation 
in which the president, directors, manager or other officer thereof is or are directly 
or indirectly interested. 

(e) lend money or make advances in excess of $ to any company or cor- 
poration in which the president, directors, manager or other officers thereof is or are 
directly or indirectly interested without the unanimous consent of all the directors 
present at a special board meeting called for the purpose of passing upon such Joan 
or advances. Should all the directors be either directly or indirectly interested in 
the company or the corporation seeking the loan or advance then the loan or advanees 
shall not be made under any circumstances. 

(f) lend money or make advances in excess of ten per cent of its paid up capital 
to any foreign person, company or corporation, or upon the securities of such foreign 
person, company or corporation, or in excess of twenty-five per cent of its paid up 
capital to any person residing in Canada or any company or corporation having its 
head office in Canada or upon the securities of such person, company or corporation. 


That section 77 be stricken out. 


By Mr. F. B. McCURDY. 


ee 
ii. 


To strike out section 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 88.—That subsection 3 be struck out and the following substituted there- 
for :— 
“ The bank may lend money to a farmer upon the security of his live stock.” 


Section 8.—That sub-section 9 be added :— 

“ Such security or a copy thereof shall be mailed by registered letter to the offices 
to be filed therein in the various provinces of the Dominion where bills of sale and 
chattel mortgages are required now to be filed within twenty-four hours of the giv- 
ing of such security.” 
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Section 8.—Sub-section 2, add these words:— : 

“ And provided further that such preference shall not be given over the claims 
of any mechanic or workman for four weeks’ wages earned in respect to the goods, 
wares and merchandise on which the bank holds the security aforesaid.” 


By Mr. McCRANEY. 


To amend section 91 of the Bank Act by adding the following sub-section there- 
to:— 

2. No bank shall, directly or indirectly, charge or receive any sum whatsoever 
for the keeping of any account in such bank. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 
That section 99 be stricken out. 


Section 114.—Sub-section 8 be amended by adding thereto:— 

“The bank shall transfer and pay over to the Minister notwithstanding any 
statute of limitation or other Act relating to prescription,— 

“(a) all stock, no dividend whereon is claimed for six years before the last day 
on which a dividend thereon becomes payable (except where payment of 
dividend has been restrained by order of a court) ; 

“(b) all dividends and all amounts of drafts or bills of exchange issued by the 
bank which have remained unpaid for more than six years after they 
became payable; 

“(c) all sums of money, deposits or balances in respect of which no transactions 
have taken place, or upon which no interest has been paid, or no acknowl- 
edgement has been made by the bank, or to which no claim has been 

made by any person entitled thereto, during the six years prior to the 
date of the last annual return of the bank. 

“Tf a claim to any stock so transferred or money so paid is thereafter estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Treasury Board, the Governor in Council shall, on 
the report of the Treasury Board, direct the retransfer or payment thereof to be 
made to the person entitled thereto. 

“3. Upon transfer or payment to the Minister as herein provided, the bank and 


its assets shall be held to be discharged from further liability for the stock so trans- 
ferred and the amounts so paid.” 


Section 138.—Sub-section (a) is amended by inserting after the word “manager” 
in line 6 in said sub-section (a) the following words :— 
“ And every local manager of a branch.” 


Section 140b.—“ Every person who, being the president, vice-president, director, 
general manager, manager or other officer of a bank, enters into an agreement with 
any other president, vice-president, director, general manager, manager, or other 
officer of any other bank, or is a party to any agreement to which a bank is a party 
to control, regulate, raise or lower the rates of interest on deposits or loans, dis- 
counts, or exchange, or limit competition in establishing branch banks, shall be 
guilty of an indictable offence and liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
five years, or to a fine not exceeding $2,000, or to both.” 


Section 158.—Sub-section 8 be amended by adding thereto :— 

“Tn ease any violation of this Act be brought to the attention of the Minister 
and on request the latter refuses to sue for the amount of the penalties as provided 
by this Act, and neglects to sue for a period of three months after such notice, then 
such person so notifying the minister may bring suit in his own name for the re- 
covery of the penalties and such penalties shall belong to such person so suing.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 1, 2, 3 AND 4, UNDER RESOLUTION OF BANKING 


AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 20, 1913, ON 


MOTION OF MR. SHARPE, 


| Number. 


BanlcsatRorontor enjs- le seecreciesese sc a's s ferayaea fete ois Ze 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... . .. . . ......- 
DOMEMIOM GAN Keene cieiet phaiee asi testa acsnvere wk 6 
COntartosbam loge ys areas cients hetett ae eek wee 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 
Traders Bank of Canada 
Bank of Hamilton 


Cannawr wore 


Bank d’Hochelaga........ 
Molsonsibanlsse tye voce totes sales st lc acGeas sa 


DANGUEUNALIONALC nines esisce siss.sic,siscees ee sais 


Union Bank of Canada 


24|Royal Bank of Canada 
Erp CABG EE arlene A levis is) (eateleiniesté.owey ver Melee es os 
26!Union Bank of Halifax 
27)Halifax Banking Company. ..................02- 
De SAMAOL NAT OUD aio ic2 cae siecle eshe ees "ee as 
29|Exchange Bank of Yarmouth.................... 
30/Commercial Bank of Windsor.................. 

SlliBankcor. NewAbRruanswiCk...5c...5.ckisleacdeees 
32|People’s Bank of New Brunswick..... .......... 
33/St. Be phants EET eG 6a baoGts mane eee aetna eS 
Se US Ucacee stays) lyf Ba ee ee ec 


@uebec: Bank}. .525.4-.4 554 aE OR reat 


Capital 
Authorized. 


— 
bc) 
S 
= 
s 
—) 


Capital 
Subscribed. 


2: 

: 
S ° 
3 

i=) 

—] 


"500,000 
396,300 


Noe ho bo cots 
E 


ge 
z 


256,408 


$ 74 875,°32 |$ 68,156,427 


1,345,310 
1,997,820 
2,000,000 
401,239 
12,000,000 
4,866,666 
816,321 
1,500,000 
2/500,000 
6,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
262,299 
323,790 
1,742,875 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
900,000 
600,000 
300,000 
262,815 


? 


350,000 
500,000 
180,000 
200,000 

48, 666 
256,295 


Reserve 
Fund. 


$ 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,462,271 
350,000 
750, 000 
1,850,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
1,665,000 
134,000 
7,000,000 
1,703,333 
Nil. 
750,000 
2,050,000 
2,600, ,000 
275,000 


24333 
128,194 


$ 67,095,718 |$ 36,437,736 
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Capital et cetera of the Chartered Banks of Canada as at June 30, 1901, immediately 
before last Revision came into effect. 


JANUARY 31, 1913. 
Capital Stock. 
Name of Bank. | Xan oo) ay 
ae Amount 
Nom de La Banque. ; . of Rest 
Capital Capital Capital aniesanve 
Authorized.) Subscribed. | Paid up. and 
Capital Capital Capital Tne 

autoriseé. souscrit. verse. crn du 

| de réserve. 

$ $ $ $ 

Bank-of; Montreal az. 's.25 3. (Sig aewiodn succes etait 25,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 16,000,000 
iBankiotiNew, Brunswick. ee scen as salen 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,790,600 
QnebeciBank Xena h oO . Jake tec a cee eee 5,000,000 | 2,637,300 2,560,550 1,250,000 
BankotNovaiscotiaw... sete ae ee. Ue 5,000,000 4,941,800 4,801,010 8,821,414 
Bank of British North America .......... 4,866,666 4,866, 666 4,866,666 2,774,000 
BanlkvofMorontoin) eis. tee eae eon eee 10,000,600 5,000,000 5,000,000 6,000,000 
Molsons) Banks ivfc cased dunt ote eee 5,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,700,000 
Banque* Nationals: &.0,..05-iaaeeee sce eee 5,000, 000 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,400,000 
Merchants Bank ofCanadanes. sees) soe eee eee 10,000,000 6,758,900 6,751,960 6,410,760 
Bank Erovincialeidu Canadas. noses Renee 2,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 575,000 
WUinion!Bank:of Canadan.., 0) cece l nee eee eee 8,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 3,300,000 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............... eae ae 25,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 12,500,000 
RoyalsBank-orm@anadas).osmece eee nee 215,000,000 | 11,560,000 | 11,560,000 | 12,560,000 
Dominion Bank....... © oie Gtie crate Hein. ee 10,000,000 5,000,000 5,000, 000 6,000,000 
BanlwofiHamiltoneeie. «csccedseeee te eae 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,500,000 
Standard Banktof/Canadan, 42-0 nee 5,000,000 2,464,659 2,429,275 3,129,275 
Bangueld?Hochelagan... sca omen chen eee +,000,000 3,726,500 38,161,595 3,000,000 
Bankok! Ottawaies,s- ci iso0cneee een ee eee 5,000,000 3,892,000 3,864,040 4,364,040 
lanperialebankiote Canada. see ie ene 10,000,000 6,909,600 6,721,059 6,721,059 
Sovereign» Bank- ots Canadar-peeasciee eee eeeeeiee 3,000,000 3,000,000 CHUN UU NE aes lh 
Metropolitan, Banks, 7..- 700g cee ee 2,000,000 1,000,000 1,600,600 1,250,000 
IMtomereankiofaC@anatae-)et.eeei eee cee eens 2,000,000 1,370,000 1,303,065 450,000 
WWortherniC rowan amcor mene yet ee eee 6,000,000 2,862,400 2,719,203 300,000 
Stenlinp bank: of Canada esse acne ener 3,000,000 1,150,000 1,065,448 300,c00 
BankiObay ANCOUVED trie ites el eere aerate ere ee 2,000,000 1,174,300 848,322 40,000 
Weyburn) Security ebankess ei eer cine en renee 1,060,000 630,000 315,000 65,000 
Banque Internationale du Camada.. ............... 10,000,000 | 10,000,000 IBBEESBRY |e oogaeeoocse 
otal, 62:2 see een ee eee $196, 866,666 |$125, 944,116 |$115,327,032 $107,200,548 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Question No. 8. 
The amount of notes issued by the banks and lost between February 1, 1900, and 
February 1, 1913. 


Answer: 

It is not possible to furnish an answer to this question. Some of the notes 
issued in 1900 will in all probability be presented for redemption in 1950, so that at so 
near a point of time as the present it is impossible to say what notes, if any, issued 
since 1900 are lost. 

As affording some means of arriving at an estimate of what notes issued for cir- 
culation are lost, the following is offered, though in every case redemptions are still 
being made :— 


PROVINCE OF CANADA NOTES. 


June 30, 1867—Amount outstanding .. .. .. .. .. $8,326,700 00 
January 31, 1913—Amount outstanding .. ...... 27,792 25 
These notes are still being redeemed in small quantities. During the last four 
(4) years the redemption has been as follows :— 


UD a5 e pate 2b OU Sen Se nee IE Apr Ge Sle oC0) 
HO Re gates ee ety Lhe.ce ve P's esse & > soesys skaeees: Coe eRe Re eee 62 50 
HILL See GS COT OOREEL eT RME IS. 1G te oo GO Ge 81 00 
IES oe one Rome ee een oes in aS ~e 29 00 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA NOTES. 
First issue, 1811. 


June 30, 1867.—Amount outstanding... ........ .. $605,859 12 
March 31, 1912.—Amount outstanding .. .. 39,224 61 
During the past two (2) years these notes fee feed medeered to the extent 


of $48. 
BANQUE DU PEUPLE NOTES. 

First issued in 1844 
At failure. July, 1895.—Amount outstanding Se ees 04.58 OO 
January 31, 1913—Amount outstanding... ........ 14,765 68 

$70 redeemed last year. 
ONTARIO BANK NOTES. 
First issued in 1857. 


September 30, 1906—Amount cutstanding .. .. .. $1,351,402 00 
January 31, 1913.—Amount outstanding .. ...... 76.606 00 


BANK OF YARMOUTH. 


First issued in 1859. 
April 30, 19038.—Amount outstanding.. .. .. .. .. $91,064 00 
January 31, 1913—Amount outstanding .. ........ 1,474 00 
Still being presented for redemption. ee i 
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BANQUE ST. JEAN. 
First issued in 1878. 


April 30, 1908—Amount outstanding .. .. .. .. .- $219,334 00 
November 30, 1912.—Amount outstanding... .. .. .. 2,854 00 


SOVEREIGN BANK. 
First issued in 1901. 


November 30, 1909.—Amount outstanding... .. ..-.. $2,184,880 00 
January 31, 1913.—Amount outstanding .. .. .. .. 27,865 00 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Housst or CoMMONS, 
Commirter Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, February 27, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Pres—nt—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Barnard, 
Beattie, Boyce, Broder, Buchanan, Burnham, Carvell, Clark (Bruce), Cock- 
shutt, Crocket, Currie, Donnelly, Edwards, Emmerson, Fisher, Graham, Guthrie, 
Henderson, Hughes, (Kings, P.E.I.), Kemp, Law, Lemieux, L’Esperance, Loggie, 
Macdonald, ‘Maclean (Halifax), Maclean (York, O.), MeCraney, Marshall, Meighen, 
Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), Papineau, Pardee, Per , Power, 
Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, Steele, Stewart 
(Hamilton), Stewart (Lunenburg), Sutherland, Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, 
Turriff, Warnock, Webster, Weichel, White (Leeds). 

According to order, Mr. Maclean (Halifax), submitted the following report :— 

Your sub-committee, having met and considered the names of a number of per- 
sons, have determined to recommend that the following gentlemen be invited to 
appear before this Committee from time to time, and to give to the Committee the 
benefit of their knowledge and experience in matters relating to Banking: 


AMeErIcAN Bank Experts. 


Lawrence O. Murray, Supt. of Currency, Washington, D.C. 

J. B. Forgan, Pres. National City Bank, Chicago, Til. 

Alex. Robertson, Cont. & Com. National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Jos. F. Johnson, Dean of New York University, School of Commerce, New York 
City. 

H. C. McLeod, c/o H. V. Cann, Manager Foreign Department, National City 
Bank, New York. 

CANADIAN BANKERS. 


Sir B. Edmund Walker, Toronto. 

Ed. L. Pease, Manager, Royal Bank, Montreal. 

Tancred Bienvenu, General Manager of Union Bank of Canada, 498 Mount 
Pleasant Ave., Montreal. 

H. S. Strathy, ex-General Manager, Traders Bank, Toronto. 

Jos. Henderson, Bank of Toronto. 

Manager, Weyburn Bank, Weyburn, Sask. 

John Knight, Secretary Bankers’ Association, Montreal. 

Geoffrey Clarkson, Liquidator, Toronto. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS (EAST AND WEST). 


G. F. Chipman, Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg. 
C. A. Dunning, Regina. 

E. J. Fream, Calgary. 

Alex. Darrah, St. Thomas, Ont. 

The Editor, Farmers’ Advocate, London, Ont. 


(Signed) HERBERT B. AMES, 
A. K. MACLEAN, 
J. W. TURRIFF, 


SAM. SHARPE. 
House or Commons, 
February 27, 1913. 


Mr. Maclean (Halifax) moved that the foregoing report be adopted. 

Mr. Meighen moved in amendment thereto :— 

That the report be not now adopted, but that the same be sent back to the sub- 
committee with instruction to reduce by half the number of persons mentioned 
therein, with one person only from the United States to be called. 

The question being put on the amendment, it was 

Resolved in the affirmative on a standing vote:—Yeas, 24; nays, 18. 

Resolved, That the amended report of the sub-Committee be received by the 
Committee to-morrow (Friday) before the Private Bills are taken up. 

Mr. Clark (Bruce) moved :— 

That speeches on this Bill be restricted to five minutes, and that no member shall 
speak more than once on any one clause. 2 

Mr. Currie moved in amendment, that consideration of the said motion be post- 
phoned until a later date. Which was earried in the affirmative, and ordered accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Guthrie and Mr. McCurdy submitted amendments as notices of motions. 
(To be printed and distributed to the Committee.) 

The Committee then proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 2, consideration of “ interpretation” paragraphs postponed. 

Section 2 amended by inserting new sub-section 3 as follows:— 

“3. When by this Act a notice is required to be published in a newspaper for four 
“ weeks or any longer period, publication each week in a weekly newspaper, or once 
“a week during the period in a newspaper published more frequently, shall be a 
“sufficient publication for the purposes of this Act.” 

Former sub-section 3 of section 2 is to then become sub-section 4. 

Section 4— 

Mr. Thornton moved :— ; 

That the consideration of the date in Section 4, to which the bank charters are 
to be extended, be postponed for further information and discussion. 

Mr. Currie moved in amendment, that the whole section do stand for further 
ceonsideration.—Which, was Resolved in the affirmative. 

Section 10 again stands for further consideration. 

Section 12—Mr. Aikins’ proposed amendment was withdrawn by consent of the 
Committee. 

Section 13—To be reprinted as proposed to be amended. 

Section 15—Mr. Aikins’ proposed amendment withdrawn by consent of the Com- 
mittee, and section adopted as printed in the Bill. 

Section 16—Read and adopted. 
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Section 18—Again stands over for further consideration. 

Section 19—Read and adopted. 

Section 20.—Mr, Sharpe’s proposed amendment to subsection 2 thereof with- 
drawn by consent of the Committee. : 

Subsection 3 of section 20 amended by adding thereto: “and domiciled in the 
Dominion of Canada.” 

Section 21.—Subsection 3, line 39, amended by substituting for the word “ elec- 
tion ” the words “annual general meeting,” and for the word “election” in line 41, 
the words “said meeting.” 

Subsection 3 of section 21 further amended by adding thereto: “and by mailing 
a copy of such notice to each shareholder at his last known post office address as shown 
by the books of the bank at least twenty days prior to the time of holding the annual 
general meeting.” 

Section 22—Read and adopted. 

Section 23—Mr. Sharpe’s proposed amendment thereto withdrawn by consent of 
the Committee. 

Section 24—Sub-section 1 thereof amended so as to read as follows :— 

“94. The directors as soon as may be after their election, shall proceed to elect, 
“by ballot, from their number a president and one or more vice-presidents.” 

Section 25—Read and adopted. 


At 1.10 p.m., the Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


House or Commons, 
- Committee Room No. 101, 
Fripay, February 28, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 am., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


PrRESENT—Messrs.—Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Barker, Barnard, 
Bennett (Calgary), Burnham, Clark (Red Deer), Cockshutt, Currie, Demers, 
Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Kemp, Maclean (Halifax), McCraney, 
McCurdy, Marshall, Meighen, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Northrup, Perley, Power, Rhodes, 
Sexsmith, Sharpe (Lisgar), Steele, Stewart (Lunenburg), Thomson (Qu’Appelle), 
Thompson (Yukon), Turriff, Warnock, White (Leeds). 


According to order, Mr. Maclean (Halifax) submitted the following as the 
amended report from the sub-Committee :— 

Your sub-Committee, having again met and considered the names of a number of 
persons, have determined to recommend that the following gentlemen be invited to 
appear before this Committee from time to time, and to give to the Committee the 
benefit of their knowledge and experience in matters relating to banking :— 

J. B. Forgan, President, National City Bank, Chicago. 

Lawrence O. Murray, Supt. of Currency, Washington. 

H. C. McLeod, care of H. V. Cann, Mgr. Foreign Dept., National City Bank, 
New York City. 

Sir Edmund Walker. Toronto. 

Edson L. Pease, The Royal Bank, Montreal. 

Jos. Henderson, care of Bank of Toronto, Toronto. 

J. H. Plummer, Sydney, C.B. 

Gordon Waldron, The Weekly Sun, Toronto. 

Editor Farmers Advocate, London, Ont. 
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A representative of The Grain Growers’ Ass. of Manitoba. 
A representative of The United Farmers of Alberta. 

C. A. Dunning, Regina. 

The Mer. or Ass. Mgr. Union Bank of Canada, Winnipeg. 
Mer. Weyburn Security Bank, Weyburn. 

Geoffrey Clarkson, Liquidator Toronto. 


Your Committee further recommends that a letter of invitation, signed by the 
Chairman, he sent to each one of the above-mentioned parties, and that the neces- 
sary travelling expenses and reasonable hotel expenses be defrayed by Parliament 
when so desired. 

(Signed) HERBERT B. AMES. 
A. K. MACLEAN. 
J. W. TLURRLEE. 
SAM. SHARPE. 
RICHARD B. BENNETT. 
House or Commons, February 28, 1913. 


(Mr. Macnran (Halifax) then moved the adoption of the foregoing report: 


Mr. MrIGHEN moved in amendment thereto, 

That the report be amended by striking out the name of the manager of the 
Union Bank, Canada, and that Mr. G. F. Chipman, editor of the Grain Growers’ 
Guide, be called as the representative of the grain growers of Manitoba. 


Mr. CocksHutTr moved in amendment to the amendment :— 

That the name of Mr. A. K. Bunnell, Brantford, president of the Chartered 
Accountants’ Association of Ontario, be added to the list. 

The question being put on the amendment to the amendment, it was 

Resolved in the affirmative on a standing vote:—Yeas, 11; nays, 5. 

The report was then adopted as amended. 


Mr. Arkins moved that the report of the Sub-committee as amended by the Com- 
mittee, be reconsidered and that a representative of the Grain Growers’ Association 
of Manitoba be. re-inserted in the list. Which was negatived on division. 


The Minister of Finance and Messrs. Graham and Aikins submitted amend- 
ments as notices of motions. (To be printed and distributed to the Committee). 


Committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 5. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


(Section 13 reprinted as proposed to be amended as follows) :— 

13. Whenever a sum not less than five hundred thousand dollars 
of the capital stock of the bank has been bona fide subscribed, and 
payments in money on account thereof have been made by the sub- 
scribers, the total of such payments making a sum. of not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and as soon thereafter as 
the provisional directors have paid thereout to the Minister the sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the provisional directors 
may, by public notice published for at least four weeks, call a meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the said stock, to be held in the place 
named in the Act of incorporation as the chief office of the bank, 
at such time and at such place as is set forth in the said notice. 


9. For the purposes of the foregoing subsection no subscription 
shall be deemed to have been made bona fide unless payment in 
money equal to at least ten per cent of the amount subscribed has 
been made on account of such subscription by the subscriber, and 
such payment with the date thereof shall be entered on the stock 
books opposite to such subscription. 


3. The subscribers shall, at such meeting,— 

(a) determine the day upon which the annual general meeting 
of the bank is to be held; and 

(b) elect such number of directors, duly qualified under this 
Act, not less than five, as they think necessary. 


4, Such directors shall hold office until] the annual general meet- 
ing next succeeding their election. 


5. Upon the election of directors as aforesaid the functions of 


the provisional directors shall cease. 53 V., c. 31, 5. 13; 4-5 KF. VIL, 
ce. 4, 3. 2. Am, 


By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 18.—That the sixth word of line 1, section 18, be changed from “may” 


to “shall”. 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 35 A.—Line 7, page 15: the word “each” to be added immediately after 
the word “dollars.” 

Section 36—Strike out sub-sections 5 and 6, lines 8 to 15, page 16; the refer- 
ence to the antecedent statute, 53 V., c. 31, s. 29, Am., being then added to sub- 


section 4. 
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Section 38.—Add new sub-section 2: 

“9. Any number of calls may be made by one resolution.” 

Sub-sections 2, 3 and 4 will then become 3, 4 and 5, respectively. 

Substitute in line 27, page 16, the word “payable” for the: word “ made.” 

Strike out in line 29 the word “ any” and add the letter “s” to the word “ call” 
in the same line. 

Section 41.—Line 10, page 17: strike out the words “thirty days”; and in line 
11, after word “notice” insert the words “ published for at least four weeks.” 

Line 17, sub-section 3, before the word “ vice-president ” insert the word “a 
and before the words “ general manager” in the same line insert the word “ the.” 


Section 43.—In new subsection 2, line 6, page 18, add after the word “ descrip- 
tion ” the words “ of the transferee.” 


Add new sub-sections 4 and 5 as follows:— 

“4 The shares shall be transferable at the chief office of the bank, and at such of 
its branches and such other places as the directors designate, according to such form 
and subject to such rules and regulations as the directors prescribe. 

“5. The directors may appoint such agents for the purposes of this section as 
they deem necessary.” 53 V., c. 31. ss. 35 and 29. Am. 


Nortre.—This is merely a transfer of sub-sections 5 and 6 struck out of section 
36. The change is made inasmuch as these sub-sections more properly come under 
the heading Transfer and Transmission of Shares than under the heading Shares 
and Calls. 

Sec. 44.—to be amended so as to read as follows :— 

“44. A list of all transfers of shares registered each day in the books of the 
bank at the respective places where transfers are authorized, showing in each case 
the parties to such transfers and the number of shares transferred, shall be made up 


at the end of each day.” : 
“9. Such lists shall be kept at the said respective places for the inspection of the 


shareholders.” 53 V., c. 31, s. 36. Am. 

Sec. 46.—sub-section 2, line 46 on page 18: insert the word “a” before “ vice- 
president ” and the word “the” before “ general manager.” 

See. 47.—line 6, page 19: insert the word “lunacy” before “ bankruptcy.” 

See. 54.—sub-section 1, line 10: insert the word “a” before “ vice-president ” 
and add the word “ directors” in the same line the words “neither of whom shall 
be an officer of the bank.” 

Insert after (g), line 38, page 22, new paragraph (h), as follows:— 

“(h) Canadian municipal securities, and British, foreign and colonial public 
other than Canadian,’ and re-letter remaining paragraph of sub-section 2. Line 
46: leave space of one and a-half inches after the word “ interest” in lines 46 and 
48 respectively, so that the amount of rebate of interest may be shown. 


By Mr. GUTHRIE. 


Section 88.—Amended by adding thereto the following as sub-section 9:— 

9. Nothing in this section contained shall in any way alter or affect the prefer- 
ence or priority heretofore granted to wage earners by the statutes of the various 
provinces of Canada, but such preferences or priorities shall in all cases hereunder 
be fully maintained. 
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By Mr. GRAHAM. 


Amend section 89 by adding, at the end of sub-section 2, the following :— 

_ “Provided, however, that the filing of a lien note to the unpaid vendor in the 
office of the Registrar of Deeds, or any other public office, as provided by any provin- 
cial law, shall be deemed to be a notice to the bank of the claim of any such unpaid 
vendor; and also provided, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to interfere 
with any employee’s lien or any preference in favour of employees, provided by any 
Provincial statute.” 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 54 by adding to paragraph (j) of liabilities the words: “and 
all acceptances”; and by adding to paragraph (d) of assets the words: “and the 
nature of such cash items.” 


To amend section 76 by adding after the words “ The Bank may” the following: 
“within Canada,” and by striking out the words “ agencies and offices” in the second 
line of said section and by adding to subparagraph (e) the following: “ open agencies 
and offices elsewhere than in Canada in so far as the same may be advantageous for 
the business in Canada.” 

To amend section 134 by adding the following: “ and every bank shall show in its 
returns under section 112 how much such cash reserves are held in Canada and how 
much elsewhere.” 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or Commons, 
ComMiTrTEE Room No. 101, 
Monpay, March 10, 1913. 
A meeting of the Committee was called for 2.15 p.m., this day, for the purpose 
of authorizing the Chairman to invite substitutes for C. A. Dunning, E. L. Pease 


and others, to appear before the Committee in connection with Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 


Owing to certain circumstances, the meeting could not be held at that hour. 


The members convened were:—Messieurs. Emmerson, Hughes (Kings), Maclean 
(York), Ross and Thornton. 


The following was submitted as a 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
By Mr. EMMERSON. 


Section 91—To amend the same by adding thereto the following at the end of 
the last line thereof :— 


“and all payments made by or on behalf of any borrower, whether paid voluntarily 
“or otherwise, and all monies accepted or retained by or on behalf of any bank under 
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“the provisions of this section for interest or discount charges in excess of said rate 
“of seven per cent, shall be recoverable by the person or corporation so making such 
“payment or from whom such interest or discount charge in excess of the said rate 
“of seven per cent, is exacted or retained, in an action therefor in any court of com- 
“yetent jurisdiction.” 


And by adding the following as subsection 2:— 

“9, All banks shall furnish a statement monthly to the Minister showing the 
“maximum rate of interest or discount paid to, charged or retained by such bank at 
“its head office or at any of its branch offices.” 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Houst or ComMMoNs, 
Committee Room No. 101, 
Wepnespay, March 19, 1913. 


A meeting of the Committee was called for 11 a.m., this day. 


The members convened were: Messieurs Ames (Chairman), Barker, Emmerson, 
Marshall, Rhodes, Steele and White (Leeds). 


On the suggestion of Mr. Barker, it was agreed to make a report to the House 
recommending that leave be granted to the Committee to sit while the House is in 
session, for the purpose of hearing parties who have been invited or who may desire 
to appear before the Committee in connection with Bill No. 36, An Act respecting 
Banks and Banking. 


The meeting was then adjourned until Wednesday next, 26th instant. 


(Often referred to in Minutes of Evidence.) 


SOME OF THE MAIN QUESTIONS ON WHICH EVIDENCE IS DESIRED 
BY MEMBERS OF THE BANKING AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Section 4. As to whether bank charters should be continued in force for a longer 
or shorter period than ten years. 

Sections 10 and 13. Whether a further system of local banks with smaller capital 
is desirable. 

Sections 18 and 29. As to what by-laws should be made by shareholders, and what 
by directors. 

Section 34. As to the rate and terms upon which new bank stock may be issued. 
It is proposed that this be fixed by a Court or Commission instead of, as at present, 
by the directors. 

Sections 43b and 77. Proposed that these clauses be struck from the Bill, having 
for effect to abolish the banks’ privileged lien on its own stock when held hy a 
debtor of the bank. 

Section 54. As to what fuller details are desirable in the annual and special 
statements submitted by the directors for the consideration of the shareholders. 

Section 56. Alternate proposals as to audit:— 

(a) The shareholders’ audit as set forth in the Bill is the proposal of the 

Minister of Finance. 
(b) It will be moved in amendment that there be a system of government audit 
and inspection. (See appendix, Bxhibit A.) 

Section 61:— 

(a) The proposal of the Minister is to establish central gold reserves, as set forth 

in the printed copy of the Bill. 

(b) The further proposal that banks should pay an annual tax for the privilege 

of issuing bank notes; and 

(c) That a tax be levied on monies Joaned by Canadian banks in foreign 

countries. (See appendix, Exhibit B.) 

Section 76. It is proposed to permit a Canadian bank to establish branches and 
open agencies outside the Dominion only in so far as it can be shown that these are 
advantageous to its Canadian business. 

It is also proposed to place limitations upon a bank’s powers to loan:— 

(a) to mining companies; 
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(b) to companies in which directors or officers of the bank are financially inter- 
ested; 

And to limit the amount which a bank may loan outside of Canada. (See 
appendix, Exhibit C.) 

Section 77. See section 48, paragraph (b). 

Section 83. As to the advisability of banks acting as landlords. 

Section 88 and section 2, paragraphs (d) and (i). As to authorizing banks to 
loan to farmers upon the security of threshed grain, and to stockmen upon their 
cattle. 

Also, whether claims of wage earners, when so provided by provincial statutes, 
should be privileged. (See appendix, Hxhibit D.) 

Section 91. As to the rate of interest which banks may charge to borrowers. Also 
as to other charges for keeping small accounts. 

Section 99 et seq. The amalgamation of banks. It is proposed in amendment 
that this be rendered possible only through Act of Parliament. 

Section 114. An Amendment is proposed in effect that all unclaimed dividends, 
drafts, bills of exchange and deposits of solvent banks shall, after six years, revert 
to the Government. (See appendix, Bxhibit EF.) 

Section 140. It is proposed to add a clause making any agreement among bank- 
ers, whether specific or implied, to limit competition, a punishable offence. (See 
appendix, Exhibit F.) 

Section 153. By the new Act bank officers will be liable for “ negligently” sign- 
ing any statement as to the bank’s affairs. Formerly knowledge and intent had to 
be proven. 

Section 158. Where the Minister refuses to take action, it will be in amendment 
proposed to permit the aggrieved party to bring personal suit for the recovery of the 
penalties. (See appendix, Exhibit G.) 

Schedule ©. As to the lien of the bank by way of security for loans—and whether 
this should be registered. 

Notre.—This list by no means exhausts the topics that may be discussed, but 
merely indicates those matters most likely to be of interest to the Committee. 


APPENDIX 


EXHIBIT A. 


Section 56.—That this section be not now passed, but referred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance with the request that a new section be substituted providing for an 
efficient system of Government audit and inspection, the inspection to be primarily 
designed to ensure the provisions of the Bank Act being observed and to ensure that 
no frauds are being perpetrated upon the public; or in the alternative: 

1. The Minister shall appoint a Board of Bank Inspectors consisting of two or 
more members appointed by the Governor in Council. 

2. Each Inspector shall hold office during good behaviour for a period of ten 
years from the date of the appointment, but may be removed at any time by the 
Governor in Council for cause. Provided that 

(a) An Inspector shall cease to hold office upon reaching the age of seventy years. 

3. An Inspector on the expiration of his term of office shall, if not disqualified by 
age, be eligible for re-appointment. 

4. One of such Inspectors shall be appointed, by the Governor in Council, Chief 
Inspector of the Board-and shall be entitled to hold the office of Chief Inspector so 
long as he continues a member of the Board. - 
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5. No Inspector shall indirectly or directly hold, purchase, take or become inter 
ested in any stock or share of any chartered bank of Canada, nor of any trust or loan 
or other company having any business dealings with the chartered banks of Canada. 

6. The remuneration of the Board of Inspectors shall be fixed by the Governor in 
Council and be paid by an assesssment of the chartered banks of Canada, such assess- 
ment to be according to the paid up capital of each bank. 

7. Every bank shall be inspected twice each year or oftener if deemed necessary 
by the Minister. 

8. Each member of the Board of Bank Inspectors shall have a right of access to 
the books and accounts, cash, securities; documents and vouchers of the bank, and 
shall be entitled to require from the directors and officers of the bank such informa- 
tion and explanation as may be necessary for the performance of the duties of the 
Inspector. 

9. If the bank hhas branches or agencies it shall be sufficient for all the purposes 
of this section if the auditors are allowed access to the returns, reports, and statements 
and to such copies of extracts from the books and accounts of any such branch or 
agency as have been transmitted to the chief office, but the Inspectors may in their 
discretion visit any branch or agency for the purpose of examining the books and 
accounts, eash, securities, documents, and vouchers at the branch or agency. 

10. It shall be the duty of the Inspectors twice at least each year, in addition to 
such checking and verification as may be necessary, for this report upon the state- 
ment submitted to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act, to check the cash and 
verify the securities of the bank at the Chief Office of the Bank against the entries 
in regard thereto in the books of the bank, and should they deem it advisable to check 
and verify in the same manner the cash and securities at any branch or agency. 

11. The Inspectors shall make a report to the Minister on the accounts examined 
by them on the cnecking of cash and verification of securities referred to in the next 
preceding sub-section and on the statement of the affairs of the bank submitted by the 
directors to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act during each year of their 
tenure of office, and the report shall, state: - 

(a) Whether or not they have obtained all the information and explanation they 
have required. 

(b) Whether their checking of cash and verification of securities required by sub- 
section 10 of this section agreed with the entries in the books of the bank with regard 
thereto. 

(c) Whether, in their opinion, the statement referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs 
according to the best of their information and the explanation given them, and as 
shown by the books of the bank. 

(d) Whether there have been any violations of the provisions of the Bank Act, 
and if so, in what particulars, and 

(e) Whether there are any acts of fraud being perpetrated by the officials or 


officers of the bank. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Section 61.—That the following subsections be added :— 
691. The bank shall pay to the Government of Canada an annual tax equal to 
....+.per cent on every one hundred dollars of notes issued under the authority 


Brae het: ’ 


‘99. The bank, in addition to this annual tax, shall pay to the Government of 
(Canadaea tax equal to.s.--- cre == = per cent on every one hundred dollars loaned in 


foreign countries.’ 
2—3 
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Section 76.—That subsection 2 be amended by adding the following paragraphs :— 

(d) lend money or make advances to a mining company or mining corporation 
in which the president, directors, manager or other officer thereof is or are directly 
or indirectly interested. 

(e) lend money or make advances in excess of $ to any company or cor- 
poration in which the president, directors, manager or other officers thereof is or are 
directly or indirectly interested without the unanimous consent of all the directors 
present at a special board meeting called for the purpose of passing upon such loan 
or advances. Should all the directors be either directly or indirectly interested in 
the company or the corporation seeking the loan or advance then the loan or advances 
shall not be made under any circumstances. 

(f) lend money or make advances in excess of ten per cent of its paid up capital 
to any foreign person, company or corporation, or upon the securities of such foreign 
person, company or corporation, or in excess of twenty-five per cent of its paid up 
capital to any person residing in Canada or any company or corporation having its 
head office in Canada or upon the securities of such person, company or corporation. 

That section 77 be stricken out. 


EXHIBIT D. 

Section 88—Amended by adding thereto the following as subsection 9:— 

9. Nothing in this section contained shall in any way alter or affect the prefer- 
ence or priority heretofore granted to wage earners by the statutes of the various 
provinces of Canada, but such preferences or priorities shall in all cases hereunder 
be fully maintained. 


or 


Section 8.—Subsection 2, add these words :— 

“And provided further that such preference shall not be given over the claims 
of any mechanic or workman for four weeks’ wages earned in respect to the goods, 
wares and merchandise on which the bank holds the security aforesaid.” 


EXHIBIT E. 

Section 114.—Subsection 8 be amended by adding thereto :— 

“The bank shall transfer and pay over to the Minister notwithstanding any 

statute of limitation or other Act relating to preseription,— 

“(a) all stock, no dividend whereon is claimed for six years before the last day 
on which a dividend thereon becomes payable (except where payment of 
dividend has been restrained by order of a court) ; 

‘(b) all dividends and all amounts of drafts or bills of exchange issued by the 
bank which have remained unpaid for more than six years after they 
became payable; 

“(c) all sums of money, deposits or balances in respect of which no transactions 
have taken place, or upon which no interest has been paid, or no acknowl- 
edgement has been made by the bank, or to which no claim has been 
made by any person entitled thereto, during the six years prior to the 
date of the last annual return of the bank. 

“9. If a claim to any stock so transferred or money so paid is thereafter estab- 

lished to the satisfaction of the Treasury Board, the Governor in Council shall. on 
the report ofthe Treasury Board, direct the retransfer or payment thereof te be 
made to the person entitled thereto. 

“3. Upon transfer or payment to the Minister as herein provided, the bank and 

its assets shall be held to be discharged from further liability for the ce so trans-= 
ferred and the amounts so paid.” | 


= 
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Section 140b.—‘ Every person who, being the president, vice-president, director, 
general manager, manager or other officer of a bank, enters into an agreement with 
any other president, vice-president, director, general manager, manager, or other 
officer of any other bank, or is a party to any agreement to which a bank is a party 
to control, regulate, raise or lower the rates of interest on deposits or loans, dis- 
counts, or exchange, or limit competition in establishing branch banks, shall be guilty 
of an indictable offence and liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years, or to a fine not exceeding $2,000, or to both.” 


EXHIBIT G. 


Section 158—Subsection 3 be amended by adding thereto :— 

“Tn case any violation of this Act be brought to the attention of the Minister, 
and on request the latter refuses to sue for the amount of the penalties as provided 
by this Act, and neglects to sue for a period of three months after such notice, then 
such person so notifying the Minister may bring suit in his own name for the re- 
covery of the penalties and such penalties shall belong to such person so suing.” 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or Commons, 
CommitTEE Room No. 101, 
WEpNeEspAY, March 26, 1913. 
Committee met at 11 a.m. 


PrEsSENt—Messrs. Aikins, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Beattie, 
Buchanan, Burnham, Charlton, Emmerson, Guthrie, Henderson, Kay, Kemp, Loggie, 
Macdonell, McCurdy, Martin (Regina), Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Osler (Sir 
Edmund), Papineau, Rhodes. Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Lisgar), Steele, Suther- 
land, Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, Warnock, Webster, White (Leeds). 


In the absence of the Chairman, on motion of Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Barker took the 
chair. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 


Section 20, subsection 3 thereof, reconsidered and further amended by striking 
out “the Dominion of” in the previous amendment. 

Section 21, the previous addition to subsection 3 thereof amended so as to read, 
“and by mailing a copy of such notice to each shareholder at his last known post- 
office address as shown by the books of the bank at least twenty days prior to the 
time aforesaid.” 

Section 26 amended by adding the word “a” before “ vice-president” in line 25. 

Section 28 amended by striking out the word “the” before “ vice-president,” 
line 35, and inserting therefor the word “a”; and by adding the letter “s” to the 
word “vice-president ” in line 38; and by inserting the word “a” before “ vice- 
president ” in line 45. 

Section 29 stands over for further consideration. 

Section 30 amended by striking out subsection 2. 

Section 31, line 50, insert the word “a” before “ vice-president.” 

Section 32.—Adopted with the exception of subsections 7 and 8, which were 
reserved for further consideration. 


2—34 
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Section 33 adopted. 

Section 34 stands for further consideration. 

Section 35 adopted. 

Section 35A again read and further amended by striking out the word “last Ly 
in line 8 and reinserting therefor the word “ next”; and by inserting the word “ each” 
after “ dollars ” in line 10. 

Section 36 again read and amended by striking out subsections 5 and 6 thereof, 
the same to be transferred to form part of section 43. 

Section 38 amended by adding the following as a new subsection: 

2. “Any number of calls may be made by one resolution.” 

Subsections 2, 8 and 4 of the Bill being renumbered 3, 4 and 5, respectively. 

In subsection renumbered 3, substitute the word “ payable” for the word “ made.” 

In subsection renumbered 4, strike out the word “any” and add the letter “s”™ 
to the word ‘ call.” 

Section 41, line 8, strike out “thirty days,” and in line 9, after the word 
“ notice” insert the words “ published for at least four weeks.” 

In subsection 3 of section 41, line 1, before the word “ vice-president ” insert the 
word “a” and before the words “ general manager” in the same line insert the word 
ce the.” 

Section 41, subsections 1, 3 and 4 thereof stand over for further consideration. 

Seetions 43 and 44 stand over for further consideration. 

Section 46, line 7, insert the word “a” before “ vice-president,” and the word 
“the” before “ general manager.” 

Section 46, subsection 1 thereof adopted; and subsections 2 and 3 stand over for 
further consideration. 

Section 47 again read as previously amended by inserting “lunacy” after 
“death’” in line 3, and by inserting “the” before “person” in line 12, and by 
inserting “or a commissioner for taking affidavits” after “public” in line 17. 

Section 49 read and adopted. 

Section 51 read and adopted. 

Section 53 stands over for further consideration. 


Further consideration of the Bill postponed until to-morrow (Thursday). 


The Minister of Finance and Messrs. McCurdy and Middlebro, submitted 
various proposed amendments, which were ordered to be printed as notices of 
motions. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 131A.—Add new subsection 4 thereto, as follows :— 

“Any person who, being a director, officer, clerk, or servant of a bank accepts 
directly or indirectly, a gift, payment or other consideration or receives Fy promied 
of consideration from any person who is seeking or has obtained, on his own or any 
other account, a loan or discount or other advantage from the bank, shall be guilty 
of an offence against this Act.” 

; Section 32.—Strike out subsection 8 thereof and substitute therefor the fol- 
owing: 
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“A proxy may be given to vote only at one meeting of the shareholders or an 
adjournment thereof, and shall not be valid unless it has been made in writing 
within three months last preceding the date of such meeting.” : 


By Mr. MIDDLEBRO. 


That Section 56 be amended by adding after the word “ meeting” in the first line 
thereof the following words: 
“And subsequent to the election of Directors.” 


Also by adding the following as sub-section 1A of section 56:— 

“No shareholder elected as a Director at the said annual meeting, and no share- 
holder who was a Director of said Bank for the year preceding the said. annual meet- 
ing, or for part thereof, shall vote upon or for the appointment of said auditor or 
auditors either upon the shares standing in the books of the said Bank in his own 
name or by proxy for other shareholders of the said Bank.” 


Also by adding the following as section 56B: 

“(1) If at the said annual meeting shareholders representing one fourth of the 
shares of the Bank request an inspection and audit of the said Bank by an auditor 
or auditors to be appointed by the Minister, the Minister shall, within one month 
from receipt of written notice of such request, appoint a suitable person or persons 
to examine and enquire into the affairs and business of the said Bank, and such 
auditor or auditors shall, at the conclusion of such examination and enquiry, report 
fully to the Minister the results thereof, and a certified copy of such Report shall 
thereupon be mailed or delivered to the said Bank.” 

“ (2) For the purposes of this section the auditor or auditors so appointed shall 
have all the rights and powers given to an auditor under section 56 of this Act.” 

“ (3) Upon the performance of the duties imposed by this section by the saic 
auditor or auditors the Minister shall fix the remuneration therefor which shall 
thereupon be paid by the said Bank to the said auditor or auditors.” 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 56.—To amend section 56 by inserting new subsection 2, as follows :— 

“9. After the appointment of an auditor or auditors under the next preceding 
“subsection of this section, shareholders the aggregate of whose paid-up capital stock 
“is equal to at least one-third of the paid-up capital stock of the bank, who in writ- 
“ing under their respective hands allege that they are dissatisfied with the appoint- 
“ment so made, may, in and by the same writing, make application to the Minister 
“to have the person or persons so appointed superseded, and the Minister may, after 
“such inquiry as he may deem necessary, select an auditor or auditors instead of the 
“auditor or auditors appointed at the annual general meeting, and the auditors so 
“appointed shall thereupon cease to be the auditors of the bank and the auditors so 
“selected shall be the auditors of the bank until the neat annual general meeting.” 


Re-number remaining subsections in consequence of the addition of new 2. 

Change the figure “5,” line 45, page 24, to “6.” 

Substitute for re-numbered sub-section 11—“ Remuneration of Auditors ”—the 
following :— 


“11. The remuneration of auditors appointed by the shareholders shall be fixed 
by the shareholders at the time of their appointment, and in the event of such 
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appointees being superseded and other auditors selected, as provided by sub-section 
2 of this section, the remuneration so fixed shall be divided between them according 
to the length of time they respectively are auditors of the bank.” 


Amend new sub-section 15 by adding new sub-clause (b), as follows :— 

“(b) Whether, in their opinion, the transactions of the bank have been within 
the powers of the bank;” : ; 

Change existing () and (c) of this sub-section to (c) and (d), respectively, 
and change the figures “13” in line 42 to the figures “14.” 

Section 56A. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO MINISTER. 


Substitute for section 56A the following :— 

“56A. The Minister may direct and require any auditor appointed under the 
next preceding section of this Act, or any other auditor whom he may select, to 
examine and inquire specially into any of the affairs or business of the bank and the 
auditor so appointed or selected, as the case may be, shall, at the conclusion of has 
examination and inquiry, report fully to the Minister the results thereof.” 

2. For the purposes of this section the auditor appointed or selected as aforesaid 
shall have all the rights and powers given to an auditor under the next preceding 
section.” 

“3. For the performance of the duties imposed by this section, the auditor shall 
be paid as remuneration out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund such sum as the 
Governor 7n Council may direct.” 

“4, The person selected by the Minister under this section shall, for the pur- 
poses of section 152 of this Act, be deemed to be an auditor of the bank.” 


Section 57. Strike out in line 1, page 27, the words “at least thirty days ” 
and insert after the word “notice” in line 2, the words “ published for at least four 
weeks.” 


Strike out the word “or” in line 4, page 27, and substitute therefor the word 
andes 


Strike out the word “or” in line 5, and substitute therefor the word “ and.” 


NOTICE OF MOTION BY THE MINISTER. 


Section 61. Amend subsection 10, line 37, page 29, by substituting the word 
“his” for the word “ their.” 

Subsection 13, line 6, page 30, strike out the words “the members”; line 7, 
strike out the word “of” and the words “in such relative amounts.” 

Subsection 18, line 44, page 30, insert the word “a” before the word “ vice- 
president.” : 

Subsection 20, line 9, page 31, insert the words “last mentioned” before the 
word “ Bank.” 

Section 62. Line 23, page 31, strike out the words, “ office or” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “branch”; line 24, after the word “agency ” insert the words “or 
office”; line 34, substitute for the word “nor” the word “and”; line 41, strike out 
the words “ office or” and substitute therefor the word “branch”; insert after the 
word “agency,” in the same line, the words “or office”: line 46, strike out the 
words “ an office” and substitute therefor the words “a branch”; line 47, insert 
after the word “ agency” the words “ or office.” 

Section 71. Line 38, page 35, insert before the word “ offices’ the words “ branches, 
agencies or.” 


f a3 a8 
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Section 74. Substitute for the present proviso the following :— 

Provided that if all such names are impressed by machinery, at least one such 
name to each note or bill together with a distinguishing device and number shall be 
impressed or engraved under the authority of the bank after the notes are received 
by the bank from the engraver and printer, and shall not be otherwise impressed or 
engraved. 53 V., ¢. 31, 5.29. Am. 

Section 77. Subsection 3, before the word “vice-president” insert the word 
“9” and before the words “general manager” insert the word “ the.” 

Section 84. Strike out the word “general,” line 19, page 40; strike out the words 
“in such form,” line 24. 

Section 86. Subsection 2, sub-clause b, strike out the words “right and title,” 
line 9, page 41, and substitute therefor the words “ goods, wares and merchandise.” 

Section 88. Sub-section 1, line 2, page 42, strike out the word “and” and 
substitute therefor the word “ or.” 

Line 3, same page, strike out the word “and” and substitute therefor the word 


“ or.” 


Subsection 2, line 6, strike out the words “ (of any kind).” 

Substitute for existing sub-sections 5, 6, 7 and 8 the following :— 

“5. If, with the consent of the bank, the goods, wares and merchandise, live stock 
ur dead stock or the products thereof, upon the security of which money has been 
loaned under the authority of sub-sections 1 and 4 of this section, are removed and 
other goods, wares and merchandise, live stock or dead stock or the products thereof 
of substantially the same character are respectively substituted therefor, then to the 
extent of the value of the goods, wares and merchandise, or live stock or dead stock 
or the products thereof so removed the goods, wares and merchandise, live stock or 
dead stock or the products thereof so substituted shall be covered by such security 
as if originally covered thereby; but failure to obtain the consent of the bank to any 
such substitution shall not affect the validity of the security either as respects any 
goods, wares and merchandise, or live stock or dead stock or the products thereof 
actually substituted as aforesaid or in any other particular. 

“6. Any such security, as mentioned in the foregoing provisions of this section, 
may be given by the owner of the said goods, wares and merchandise. stock or pro- 
ducts thereof, grain or cattle 

“7, The security may be taken in the form set forth in Schedule ‘C” to this 
Act or to the like effect. 

“8. The bank shall by virtue of such security acquire the same rights and 
powers in respect of the goods, wares and merchandise, stock or products thereof, 
grain or cattle covered thereby as if it had acquired the same by virtue of a ware- 
house receipt; provided, however, that the wages, salaries or other remuneration of 
persons employed by any wholesale purchaser, shipper or dealer, by any wholesale 
manufacturer, by any farmer or rancher, in connection with any of the several whole- 
sale businesses referred to, or in connection with the farm or ranch respectively, for 
a period not exceeding three months, shall be a charge upon the property covered by 
the said security in priority to the claim of the bank thereunder, and such wages, 
salaries or other remuneration shall be paid by the bank if the bank takes possession 
or in any way disposes of the said security or of the goods, wares and merchandise, 
stock or products, grain or cattle covered thereby.” 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


HousE oF Commons, 
3 CommittrEe Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, March 27, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m. 


Present—Messrs. Armstrong (Lambton), Baker, Ball, Barker, Best, Broder, 
Buchanan, Burnham, Carvell, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Currie, Donnelly, Emmerson, 
Guthrie, Henderson, Jameson, Kay, Kemp, Loggie, Macdonald, Macdonell, McCurdy, 
Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Osler (Sir Edmund), Pardee, Rhodes, Ross, Sharpe 
(Ontario), Sinclair, Steele, Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, Warnock, Webster, 
White (Leeds). 


In the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Barker took the chair. 


y The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 54, again to stand over for future consideration. 

Section 55 again read and adopted. 

Sections 56 and 56A again to stand over for future consideration. 

Section 57 again read, and amended by striking out the words “at least thirty 
days’” in line 1 of subsection 2; and by inserting the words “ published for at least 
four weeks,” after “notice” in line 2 of subsection 2, and by substituting “and” 
for “or” in line 2 of subsection 3; and by substituting “and” for “or” in line 3 
of subsection 3, and adopted as amended. 

Section 58 again read, and adopted as previously amended. 

Section 59 again read, and adopted. 

Section 60 again read, and adopted. 

Section 61 again to stand over for future consideration. 

Section 62 again read, and amended by striking out the words “ office or” and 
inserting therefor the word “ branch,” in line 2, and by inserting the words “ or office ” 
after “ agency ” in line 3; and by making the same changes in subsections 3 and 4; 
and by substituting “and” for “nor” in line 8 of subsection 2. Section adopted 
as amended. 

Section 64 again read and adopted. 

Seetion 70 again read, and adopted. 

Section 72 again read, and reserved for further consideration. 

Section 74 again read, and amended by inserting the words “ together with a 
distinguishing device and number” after “ bill” in line 18, and adopted as amended. 

Sections 76, 77 and 79 again to stand over for future consideration. 

Section 83 again read, and reserved for future consideration. 

Section 84 again read as amended previously, and further amended by making 
a new section 84A out of subsection 2, and adopted as further amended. 

Sections 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 93 again reserved for future consideration. 

Section 94 again read. Mr. Ross moved to amend the same by substituting the 
words “one-quarter” for the words “one-half” in line 7. Further consideration 
postponed. 

Section 97 again read and reserved for further consideration. 

Mr. Turriff moved “that Mr. Frederic Kirkham, of Saltcoats, Sask., be required 
to appear at once and give evidence before the Committee, and that his travelling 
and living expenses shall be paid.” 

After discussion, the foregoing motion was postponed for further consideration. 

The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m., for the consideration 
of Private Bills. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO BILL No. 36, RESPECTING BANKS AND 


BANKING. 
WEDNESDAY, April 25 1913: 
By Mr. AIKINS. 


To add to paragraph (b) of section 4 the following: “If the same has not been 
increased or decreased but if increased or decreased then as increased or decreased 
before the passing of this Act.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 4.—To be amended by substituting the ex “twenty ” for the word 


“ twenty-three ”’ 


in line 31. 


Section 10.—That section 10 be struck out and the Pee substituted there- 


for:— 


Banks shall consist of three different classes: (@) Dominion banks with branches 
in more than one province, (b) Provincial banks wit hbranches in only one proy- 
ince, and (¢c) City or County banks with no branches. 

The capital stock of such banks hereafter incorporated shall be not less than 
$500,000 for Dominion banks, $250,000 for Provincial banks, and $100,000 for City 
or County banks. 

And the capital stock of any bank shall be divided into shares of one hundred 


dollars each. 


First meeting 


of sub- 
scribers. 


What is a 
bona fide 


subscription. 


Business 
thereat. 


Tenure of 
directors. 


Provisional 
directors 
cease. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 

(Section 18 reprinted as proposed to be amended as follows) :— 

13. Whenever a sum not less than five hundred thousand dollars 
of the capital stock of the bank has been bona fide subscribed, and 
payments in money on account thereof have been made by the sub- 
scribers, the total of such payments making a sum of not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and as soon thereafter as 
the provisional directors have paid thereout to the Minister the sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the provisional directors 
may, by public notice published for at least four weeks, call a meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the said stock, to be held in the place 
named in the Act of incorporation as the chief office of the bank, 
at such time and at such place as is set forth in the said notice. 

2. For the purposes of the foregoing subsection no subscription 
shall be deemed to have been made bona fide unless payment in 
money equal to at least ten per cent of the amount subscribed has 
been made on account of such subscription by the subscriber, and 
such payment with the date thereof shall be entered on the stock 
books opposite to such subscription. 

3. The subscribers shall, at such meeting,— 

(a) determine the day upon which the annual general meeting 

of the bank is to be held; and 

(b) elect such number of directors, duly qualified under this 

Act, not less than five, as they think necessary. 
4. Such directors shall hold office until the annual general meet- 


‘ing next succeeding their election. 


5. Upon the election of directors as aforesaid the functions of 
the provisional directors shall cease. 53 V., c. 31, s. 13; 4-5 E. VIL, 
@, 45 5; 25 Am, 


By Mr. McCURDY. 


“ 


Section 18—That the sixth word of line 1, section 18, be changed from “ may ” 


o “shall”. 
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By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 
Section 18,—To strike out paragraph (/). 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 29 by adding after the word “ Act” in the second line thereof 
the following :— ij 
“or to any by-law duly passed by the shareholders.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 29, paragraph (a) struck out and the following substituted :— 
“ (a) The management of the affairs and concerns of the Bank.” 


By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 32.—Strike out sub-section 8 thereof and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing :— 

“A proxy may be given to vote only at one meeting of the shareholders or an 
adjournment thereof, and shall not be valid unless it has been made in writing within 
three months last preceding the date of such meeting.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 34, subsection 1 struck out and the following substituted :— 

“ Any of the original unsubscribed capital stock, or of the increased stock of the 
bank shall, at such time as the directors determine, be allotted to the then share- 
holders of the bank pro rata, at such rate and on such terms as are fixed by.. 

3 ..some competent court or commission designated by Onder -in- 
Ganieil upon cnpolicnting by the Directors, and until such court or commission be 
created or designated, on such terms as are fixed by the Treasury Board.” 


By the MINISTER. 


In section 34, line 19, insert the word “at” before “such”—a printer’s omission. 

Section 34— 

In new sub-section 2 of section 34, line 34, substitute “ninety days” for the 

words “sixty days.” 

Sub-section 3 of section 34: Substitute the following therefor :— 

“Any of such allotted stock which is not accepted by a shareholder to whom the 
“allotment has been made, within the time so fixed, or which he declines to accept, 
“together with such shares as remain unallotted because of the provisions of this sec- 

“tion that no fraction of a share can be allotted, may be offered for subscription to 
“the public in such manner and on such terms as the directors prescribe.” 53 V., 


OF Bil, IS, Wie, clam, 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 41.—That sub-section 1 be struck out and the following words be added 
to section 2 after the word “do” in line 11: “and personal service of such notice on 
such shareholders or his personal representatives.” 


ee 
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By Mr. McCURDY. 
That paragraph (b) of clause 43 be struck out. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 
Section 43.—That sub-section (b) be struck out. 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 43.—In new sub-section 2, line 6, page 18, add after the word “ descrip- 
tion ” the words “ of the transferee ”’ 

Add new sub-sections 4 and 5 as follows:— 

“4. The shares shall be transferrable at the chief office of the bank, and at such of 
its branches and such other places as the directors designate, according to such form 
and subject to such rules and regulations as the directors prescribe. 

“5. The directors may appoint such agents for the purposes of this section as 
they deem necessary.” 53 V., ec. 31, ss. 35 and 29. Am. 

Note.—This is merely a transfer of sub-sections 5 and 6 struck out of section 
36. The change is made inasmuch as these sub-sections more properly come under 
the heading Transfer and Transmission of Shares than under the heading Shares 
and Calls. 

Sec. 44.—to be amended so as to read as follows :— 

“44, A list of all transfers of shares registered each day in the books of the 
bank at the respective places where transfers are authorized, showing in each case 
the parties to such transfers and the number of shares transferred, shall be made up 
at the end of each day.” 

“9. Such lists shall be kept at the said respective places for the inspection of the 
shareholders.” 53 V., ce. 31, s. 36. Am. 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 46.—That in sub-section (2) all the words after “purchase,” in line 48 
be struck out. 


By the MINISTER. 


See. 54.—sub-section 1, line 10: insert the word “a” before “ vice-president ” 
and add the word “directors” in the same ‘line the words “neither of whom shall 
be an officer of the bank.” 

Insert after (7), line 38, page 22, new paragraph (h), as follows:— 

“(h) Canadian municipal securities, and British, foreign and colonial public 
other than Canadian,’ and re-letter remaining paragraph of sub-section 2. Line 
46: leave space of one and a-half inches after the word “ interest” in lines 46 and 
48 respectively, so that the amount of rebate of interest may be shown. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 54 by adding to paragraph (7) of liabilities the words: “and 
all acceptances ”. and by adding to paragraph (d) of assets the words: “and the 
nature of such cash items.” 
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By Mr. MIDDLEBRO. 


That Section 56 be amended by adding after the word “meeting” 1n the first 
line thereof the following words :— 

“And subsequent to the election of Directors” 

Also by adding the following as subsection 1A, of section 56:— 

“No shareholder elected as a Director at the said annual meeting, and no 
shareholder who was a Director of said Bank for the year preceding the 
said annual meeting, or for part thereof, shall vote upon or for the appointment of 
said auditor or auditors either upon the shares standing in the books of the said 
Bank in his own name or by proxy for other shareholders of the said Bank.” 

Also by adding the following as Section 56B:— 

“(1) If at the said annual meeting shareholders representing one-fourth of tae 
shares of the Bank, request an. inspection and audit of the said Bank by an auditor 
or auditors to be appointed by the Minister, the Minister shall, within one month 
from receipt of written notice of such request, appoint a suitable person or persons 
to examine and inquire into the affairs and business of the said Bank, and such 
auditor or auditors shall at the conclusion of such examination and inquiry report 
fully to the Minister the results thereof, and a certified copy of such report shall 
thereupon be mailed or delivered to the said Bank.” 

“ (2) For the purposes of this section the auditor or auditors so appointed shall 
have all the rights and powers given to an auditor under section 56 of this Act. 

“(3) Upon the performance of the duties imposed by this section by the said 
auditor or auditors, the Minister shall fix the remuneration therefor which shall 
thereupon be paid by the said bank to the said auditor or auditors.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 56.—That this section be not now passed, but referred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance with the request that a new section be substiuted providing for an 
efficient system of Government audit and inspection, the inspection to be primarily 
designed to ensure the provisions of the Bank Act being observed and to ensure that 
no frauds are being perpetrated upon the public; or in the alternative: 

1. The Minister shall appoint a Board of Bank Inspectors consisting of two or 
more members appointed by the Governor in Council. 

2. Each Inspector shall hold office during good behaviour for a period of ten 
years from the date of the appointment, but may be removed at any time by the 
Governor in Council for cause. Provided that 

(a) An Inspector shall cease to hold office upon reaching the age of seventy years. 

3. An Inspector on the expiration of his term of office shall, if not disqualified by 
age, be eligible for re-appointment. D 

4. One of such Inspectors shall be appointed by the Governor in Council Chief 
Inspector of the Board and shall be entitled to hold the office of Cnief Inspector so 
long as he continues a member of the Board. 

5. No Inspector shall indirectly or directly hold, purchase, take or become inter- 
ested in any stock or share of any chartered bank of Canada, nor of any trust or loan 
or other company having any business dealings with the chartered banks of Canada. 

6. The remuneration of the Board of Inspectors shall be fixed by the Governor in 
Council and be paid by an assessment of the chartered banks of Canada, such assess- 
ment to be according to the paid up capital of each bank. 

7, Every bank shall be inspected twice each year or oftener if deemed necessary 
by the Minister. 

8. Each member of the Board of Bank Inspectors shall have a right of access to 
the books and accounts, cash, securities, documents and vouchers of the bank, and 
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shall be entitled to require from the directors and officers of the bank such informa- 
tion and explanation as may be necessary for the performance of the duties of the 
Inspector. 

9. If the bank has branches or agencies it shall be sufficient for all the purposes 
of this section if the auditors are allowed access to the returns, reports, and statements 
and to such copies of extracts from the books and accounts of any such branch or 
agency as have been transmitted to the chief office, but the Inspectors may in their 
discretion visit any branch or agency for the purpose of examining the books and 
accounts, cash, securities, documents, and vouchers at the branch or agency. 

10. It shall be the duty of the Inspectors twice at least each year, in addition to 
such checking and verification as:may be necessary, for this report upon the state- 
ment submitted to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act, to check the cash and 
verify the securities of the bank at the Chief Office of the Bank against the entries 
in regard thereto in the books of the bank, and should they deem it advisable to check 
and verify in the same manner the cash and securities at any branch or agency. 

11. The Inspectors shall make a report to the Minister on the accounts examined 
by them on the checking of cash and verification of securities referred to in the next 
preceding sub-section and on the statement of the affairs of the bank submitted by the 
directors to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act during each year of their 
tenure of office, and the report shall state: 

(a) Whether or not they have obtained all the information and explanation they 
have required. 

(6) Whether their checkinfg of cash and verification of securities required by sub- 
section 10 of this section agreed with the entries in the books of the bank with regard 
thereto. 

(c) Whether, in the opinion, the statement referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs 
according to the best of their information and the explanation given them, and as 
shown by the books of the bank. 

(d) Whether there have been any violations of the provisions of the Bank Act, 
and if so, in what particulars, and 

(e) Whether there are any acts of fraud being perpetrated by the officials or, 
officers of the bank. 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 56.—To amend section 56 by inserting new subsection 2, as follows :— 

“9. After the appointment of an auditor or auditors under the next preceding 
“ subsection of this section, shareholders the aggregate of whose paid-up capital stock 
“7s equal to at least one-third of the paid-up capital stock of the bank, who in writ- 
“ing under their respective hands allege that they are dissatisfied with the appoint- 
“ment so made, may, in and by the same writing, make application to the. Minister 
“to have the person or persons|so appointed superseded, and the Minister may, after 
“ such inquiry as he may deem necessary, select an auditor or auditors instead of the 
“auditor or auditors appointed at the annual general meeting, ana the auditors so 
“appointed shall thereupon cease to be the auditors of the bank and the auditors so 
“ selected shall be the audttors of ‘the bank until the next annual general. meeting.” 

Re-number remaining subsections in consequence of the addition of new 2. 

Change the figure “5,” line 45, page 24, to “6.” 

Substitute for re-numbered subsection 11—“ Remuneration of Auditors ”—the 
- following :— : 

“44. The remuneration of auditors appointed by the shareholders shall be fixed 
by the shareholders at the time of their appointment, and in the event of such 
appointees being superseded and other auditors selected, as provided by sub-section 
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2 of this section, the remuneration so fixed shall be divided between them according 
to the length of time they respectively are auditors of the bank.” 

Amend new sub-section 15 by adding new sub-clause (0), as follows.— 

“(b) Whether, in their opinion, the transactions of the bank have been within 
the powers of the bank;’” 

Change existing (b) and (c) of this sub-section to (¢) and (d), respectively, 
and change the figures “13” in line 42 to the figures “14.” 

Section 56A. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO MINISTER. 


Substitute for section 56A the following :— 

“ 56A. The Minister may direct and require any auditor appointed under the 
next preceding section of this Act, or any other auditor whom he may select, to 
examine and inquire specially into any of the affairs or business of the bank and the 
auditor so appointed or selected, as the case may be, shall, at the conclusion of his 
examination and inquiry, report fully to the Minister the results thereof. 

“9. For the purposes of this section teh auditor appointed or selected as aforesaid 
shall have all the rights and powers given to an auditor under the next preceding 
section. 

“3. For the performance of the duties imposed by tihs section, the auditor shall 
be paid as remuneration out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund such sum as the 
Governor in Council may direct. 

“4 > The person selected by the Minister under this section shall, for the pur- 
poses of section 153 of this Act, be deemed to be an auditor of the bank. 

Section 57.—Strike out in line 1, page 27, the words “at least thirty days” 
and insert after the word “notice” in line 2, the words “ published for at least four 
weeks.” 

Strike out the word “or” in line 4, page 27, and substitute therefor the word 
“Sand.” 

Strike out the word “or” in line 5, and substitute therefor the word “ and.” 


By Mr. STEELE. 


To amend section 61 by adding to the first sub-section thereof a paragraph as 
follows :— 

(c) But the bank shall not re-issue such notes until the same have been steril- 
ized, by heating them to a temperature of 270 degrees or by some other method 
approved by the Minister. 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 61. Amend subsection 10, line 37, page 29, by substituting the word 
“his” for the word “ their.” 

Subsection 18, line 6, page 30, strike out the words “the members 22 elote mie 
strike out the word “ of” and the words “in such relative amounts.” 

Subsection 18, line 44, page 30, insert the word “a” before the word “vice- 
president.” 


Subsection 20, line 9, page 31. insert the words “last mentioned ” before the 
word “ Bank.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). : 


Section 61—That the following subsections be added :— 
‘21. The bank shall pay to the Government of Canada an annual tax equal to 
..+..per cent on every one hundred dollars of notes issued under th 
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“22. The bank, in addition to this annual tax, shall pay to the Government of 
Canada a tax equal to..........per cent on every one hundred dollars loaned in 
foreign countries,’ 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 62. Line 23, page 31, strike out the words, “ office or ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “branch”; line 24, after the word “agency” insert the words “ or 
office”; line 34, substitute for the word “nor” the word “and”; line 41, strike out 
the words “ office or ” and substitute therefor the word “branch”; insert after the 
word “agency,” in the same line, the words “or office”; line 46, strike out the 
words “an office” and substitute therefor the words “a branch”; line 47, insert 
after the word “ agency ” the words “ or office.” 

Section 71. Line 38, page 35, insert before the word “ offices’ the words “ branches, 
agencies or.” 


By Mr. STEELE. 


To amend section 72 by adding thereto the following sub-sections :— 

3. or in Dominion notes or bank notes unless the same have been sterilized, by 
heating to a temperature of at least 270 degrees or by some other method approved 
by the Minister, before each issue or payment of the same after the first issue. 

4. No payment shall be made in Canada in silver or nickel coinage of any other 
country, or in bills which are not Dominion notes or Canadian bank notes. 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 74. Substitute for the present proviso the following :— 

Provided that if all such names are impressed by machinery, at least one such 
name to each note or bill together with a distinguishing device and number shall be 
impressed or engraved under the authority of the bank after the notes are received 
by the bank from the engraver and printer, and shall not be otherwise impressed or 
- engraved. 53 V., c. 31, s. 29. Am. 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 76 by adding after the words “The Bank may” the following: 
“within Canada,” and by striking out the words “agencies and offices ” in the second 
line of said section and by adding to sub-paragraph (e) the following: ‘ open agencies 
and offices elsewhere than in Canada in so far as the same may be advantageous for 
the business in Canada.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 76.—That subsection 2 be amended by adding the following paragraph :— 

(d) lend money or make advances to a mining company or mining corporation 
in which the president, directors, manager or other officer thereof is or are directly 
or indirectly interested. 

(e) lend money or make advances in excess of $ to any company or cor- 
poration in which the president, directors, manager or other officers thereof is or are 
directly or indirectly interested without the unanimous consent of all the directors 
present at a special board meeting called for the purpose of passing upon such loan 
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or advances. Should all the directors be either directly or indirectly interested in 
the company or the corporation seeking the loan or advance then the loan or advances 
shall not be made under any circumstances. 

(f) lend money or make advances in excess of ten per cent of its paid up capital — 
to any foreign person, company or corporation, or upon the securities of such foreign 
person, company or corporation, or in excess of twenty-five per cent of its paid up 
capital to any person residing in Canada or any company or corporation having its 
head office in Canada or upon the securities of such person, company or corporation. 

That section 77 be stricken out. 


By Mr. McCURDY. 


To strike out section 77. 


By the MINISTER. 


Section 77. Subsection 8, before the word “ yice-president” insert the word 
a” and before the words “ general manager” insert the word “ the.” 
Section 84. Strike out the word “ general,” line 19, page 40; strike out the words 
“in such form,” line 24. 
Section 86. Subsection 2, sub-clause (b), strike out the words “ right and title,” 
line 9, page 41, and substitute therefor the words “ goods, wares and merchandise,” 
Section 88. Sub-section 1, line 2, page 42, strike out the word “and” and sub- 
stitute therefor the word “ or.” 
Line 3, same page, strike out the word “and” and substitute therefor the word 
“ or.” 
Subsection 2, line 6, strike out the words “ (of any kind).” 


“ 


Substitute for existing sub-sections 5, 6, 7 and 8 the following :— 

“5. If, with the consent of the bank, the goods, wares and merchandise, live stock 
or dead stock or the products thereof, upon the security of which money has been 
loaned under the authority of sub-sections 1 and 4, of this section, are removed and 
other goods, wares and merchandise, live stock or dead stock or the products thereof 
of substantially the same character are respectively substituted therefor, then to the 
extent of the value of the goods, wares and merchandise, or live stock or dead stock 
or the products thereof so removed the goods, wares and merchandise, live stock or 
dead stock or the products thereof so substituted shall be covered by such security 
as if originally covered thereby; but failure to obtain the consent of the bank to any 
such substitution shall not affect the validity of the security either as respects any 
goods, wares and merchandise, or live stock or dead stock or the products thereof 
actually substituted as aforesaid or in any other particular. 

“6. Any such security, as mentioned in the foregoing provisions of this section, 
may be given by the owner of the said goods, wares and merchandise, stock or pro- 
ducts thereof, grain or cattle. 

“7. The security may be taken in the form set forth in Schedule ‘C?’ to this 
Act or to the like effect. 

“8. The bank shall by virtue of such security acquire the same rights and 
powers in respect of the goods, wares and merchandise, stock or products thereof, 
grain or cattle covered thereby as if it had acquired the same by virtue of a ware- 
house receipt; provided, however, that the wages, salaries or other remuneration of 
persons employed by any wholesale purchaser, shipper or dealer, by any wholesale 
manufacturer, by any farmer or rancher in connection with any of the several whole- 
sale business referred to, or in connection with the farm or ranch respectively, for 
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a period not exceeding three months, shall be a charge upon the property covered by 
the said security in priority to the claim of the bank thereunder, and such wages, 
salaries or other remuneration shall be paid by the bank if the bank takes possession 
or in any way disposes of the said security or of the goods, wares and merchandise, 
stock or products, grain or cattle covered thereby.” 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To substitute for sub-section 2 of section 88 the following :— 
“The bank may lend money to a person engaged in farming upon the security 
of threshed grain.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 88, That sub-section 3 be struck out and the following substituted there- 
for :— 

“The bank may lend money to a farmer upon the security of his live stock.” 

Section 8.—That sub-section 9 be added :— 

“ Such security or a copy thereof shall be mailed by registered letter to the offices 
. to be filed therein in the various provinces of the Dominion where bills of sale and 
chattel mortgages are required now to be filed within twenty-four hours of the giv- 
ing of such security.” 

Section 8.—Sub-section 2, add these words :— 

“And provided further that such preference shall not be given over the claims 
of a mechanic or workman for four weeks’ wages earned in respect to the goods. 
wares and merchandise on which the bank holds the security aforesaid.” 


By Mr. GUTHRIE. 


Section 88—Amended by adding thereto the following as sub-section 9 :— 

°’ 9. Nothing in this section contained shall in any way alter or affect the prefer- 
ence or priority heretofore granted to wage earners by the statutes of the various 
provinces of Canada, but such preferences or priorities shall in all cases hereunder 
be fully maintained.” 


By Mr. GRAHAM. 


Amend section 89 by adding, at the end of sub-section 2, the following.:— 

“Provided, however, that the filing of a lien note to the unpaid vendor in the 
office of the Registrar of Deeds, or any other public office, as provided by any provin- 
cial law, shall be deemed to be a notice to the bank of the claim of any such unpaid 
vendor; and also provided, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to interfere 
with any employee’s lien or any preference in favour of employees, provided by any 
Provincial statute.” 


By Mr. EMMERSON. 


Section 91—To amend the same by adding thereto the following at the end of 
the last line thereof :— 
“and all payments made by or on behalf of any borrower, whether paid voluntarily 
“or otherwise, and all monies accepted or retained by or on behalf of any bank under 
“the provisions of this section for interest or discount charges in excess of said rate 
“ of seven per cent, shall be recoverable by the person or corporation so making such 
2—4 
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“yayment or from whom such interest or discount charge in excess of the said rate 
“of seven per cent, is exacted or retained, in an action therefor in any court of com- 
“netent jurisdiction.” 

And by adding the following as subsection 2:— 

“9. All banks shall furnish a statement monthly to the Minister showing the 
“maximum rate of interest or discount paid to, charged or retained by such bank at 
“its head office or at any of its branch offices.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


That section 99 be struck out. 

Section 114. —Subsection 8 be amended by adding thereto :— 

“The bank shall transfer and pay over to the Minister notwithstanding any 
statute of limitation or other Act relating to preseription,— 

‘(a) all stock, no dividend whereon is claimed for six years before the last day 
on which a dividend thereon becomes payable (exéept where payment of 
dividend has been restrained by order of a court) ; 

“(b) all dividends and all amounts of drafts or bills of exchange issued by the 
bank which have remained unpaid for more than six years after they 
became payable; 

“(c) all sums of money, deposits or balances in respect of which no transactions 
have taken place, or upon which no interest has been paid, or no acknowl- 
edgement has been made by the bank, or to which no claim has been 
made by any person entitled thereto, during the six years prior to the 
date of the last annual return of the bank. 

“9. Tf a claim to any stock so transferred or money so paid is thereafter estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Treasury Board, the Governor in Council shall. on 
the report of the Treasury Board, direct the retransfer or payment thereof to be 
made to the person entitled thereto. 

“3. Upon transfer or payment to the Minister as herein provided, the bank and 
its assets shall be held to be discharged from further liability for the stock so trans- 
ferred and the amounts so paid.” 

Section 138.—Sub-section (a) is amended by inserting after the word “manager” 
in line 6 in said subsection (a) the following words:— 

“ And every local manager of a branch.” 


By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 131A.—Add new subsection 4 thereto, as follows:— 

“ Any person who, being a director, officer, clerk, or servant of a bank, aecepts, 
directly or indirectly, a gift, payment or other consideration or receives a promise ot 
consideration from any person who is seeking or has obtained, on his own or any 
other account, a loan or discount or other advantage from the bank, shall be guilty 
of an offence against this Act.” 

Section 32.—Strike out subsection 8 thereof and substitute therefor the fol- 
lowing: 

“A proxy may be given to vote only at one meeting of the shareholders or an 
adjournment thereof, and shall not be valid unless it has been made in writing 
within three months last preceding the date of such meeting.” 


By Mr. AIKINS. 


To amend section 134 by adding the following: “ and every bank shall show in its 
returns under section 112 how much such cash reserves are held in Canada and how 
much elsewhere.” 


= a 
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Section 138.—Sub-section (@) is amended by inserting after the word “ manager ” 
in line 6 in said subsection (a) the following words :— 


“And every local manager of a branch.” 


Section 140b.—‘ Every person who, being the president, vice-president, director, 
general manager, manager or other officer of a bank, enters into an agreement with 
any other president, vice-president, director, general manager, manager, or other 
officer of any other bank, or is a party to any agreement to which a bank is a party 
to control, regulate, raise or lower the rates of interest on deposits or loans, dis- 
counts, or exchange, or limit competition in establishing branch banks, shall be guilty 
of an indictable offence and liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding’ five 
years, or to a fine not exceeding $2,000, or to both.” 


Section 158.—Subsection 3 be amended by adding thereto :— 

“Tn ease any violation of this Act be brought to the attention of the Minister, 
and on request the latter refuses to sue for the amount of the penalties as provided 
by this Act, and neglects to sue for a period of three months after such notice, then 
such person so notifying the Minister may bring suit in his own name for the re- 
covery of the penalties and such penalties shall belong to such person so suing.” 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or Cowmons, 
Committee Room No. 101, 
Frimay, March 28, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Ames. the Chairman, presiding. 


PresentT—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Barker, Barnard, Beattie, Ben- 
nett (Calgary), Best, Burnham, Carvell, Currie, Edwards, Emmerson, Fisher, Hen- 
derson, Loggie, Macdonell, Meighen, Nesbitt, Papineau, Perley, Ross, Sharpe (Lis- 
gar), Thornton, Turriff and White (Leeds). 

In connection with Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking, the ques- 
tion of deciding when the examination of the persons invited to give their views on 
the Bank Act, should begin, having been raised by the Chairman, 

Mr. Emmerson moved, That such examination do begin cn Wednesday next, the 
2nd April. So 

The question being put to the Committee, it was resolved in the affirmative. 

The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of Private Bills. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
By Mr. CURRIE. 


New section 97A :— 


A depositor in a bank, not being under sixteen years old, may by writing under 
his hand delivered at or sent to the office, nominate any person, not being an officer 
or servant of the directors (unless such officer or servant be the husband, wife, 
father, mother, child, grandchild, brother, sister, nephew or niece, of the nominator), 
to whom any sum, not exceeding five hundred dollars, which may remain due to such 
depositor at his decease may be paid at such decease, and may from time to time 
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revoke or vary such nomination by writing under his hand similarly delivered or 
Sent; and on receiving satisfactory proof of the death of a nominator, the directors 
shall pay to the nominee the sum due to the deceased depositor, provided it does not 
exceed five hundred dollars. 

A nomination may be partly printed, and if made in a book kept at the office 
shall be taken to be delivered at such office. 

All payments made by a bank under the powers aforesaid shall be valid with 
respect to any demand of any other person as next of kin to a deceased member, or 
as his lawful representative or person claiming to be such representative, against the 
bank, or the directors, but such next of kin, representative or claimant shall have 
remedy for recovery of such money, so paid as aforesaid, against the person or per- 
sons who shall have received the same. ; 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House oF Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room No. 101, 
Wennespay, April 2, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Beattie, Best, 
Broder, Buchanan, Burnham, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Donnelly, Edwards, 
Emmerson, Guthrie, Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I,). Kay, Kemp, Loggie, Mac- 
donald, Macdonnell, Maclean (Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, Marshall, Meighen, 
Middlebro, Nesbitt, Northrup, Power, Rhodes, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), 
Sinclair, Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), Stewart (Lunenburg), Thomson (Qu’Appelle), 
Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, Webster, White (Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

The following persons, invited to give their views on the foregoing Bill, reported 
to the Committee :— 

Messrs. H. C. McLeod and Gordon Waldron, Toronto; Peter McArthur, Appin, 
Ont. 

Mr. Henry Collingwood McLeod, bank manager, was called. After reading a | 
prepared statement (printed herewith), Mr. McLeod was examined by members of 
the Committee. At one o’clock Mr. McLeod’s examination was discontinued, to be 
resumed to-morrow. 


By a standing vote, the Committee re#lved to meet at 10.30 a.m. to-morrow 
(Thursday). 


House or Commons, 
CommittTee Room, No. 101. 
Tuurspay, Apri] 3, 1913. 
Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 
PRESENT.—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Baker, Ball, Barker, Beattie, 


Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Donnelly, Edwards, Emmerson, Fisher, Guthrie, 
Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kay, Kemp, Knowles, Loggie, Mac- 
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donald, Maclean (Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, 
Nickle, Northrup, Papineau, Pardee, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Lisgar), 
Sharpe (Ontario), Sutherland, Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, 
Turriff and White (Leeds). 

The Committee again proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An 
Aet respecting Banks and Banking. 

The following persons, invited to give their views on the foregoing Bill, were 
present :—Messrs. H. C. McLeod, G. Waldron, P. McArthur, A. K. Buiinell, and J. 
Henderson. 

Mr. McLeod’s examination was resumed by the Minister and others. 

On motion of Mr. Maclean (Halifax), it was 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the Committee to sit to-day while the House is in session, for the purpose 
of hearing parties who have been invited to appear before them in connection with 
Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

At one o’clock, the Committee rose to sit again at four o’clock, p.m., subject to 
the adoption by the House of the foregoing report. 

The examination of Mr. McLeod was resumed, and concluded. 

On motion of Mr. White (Leeds), seconded by Mr. Maclean (Halifax), it was 

Resolved, That a hearty vote of thanks be tendered Mr. McLeod for his kind 
attendance before the Committee at the cost of long travel and great personal incon- 
venience. 

Accordingly, the Chairman offered to Mr. McLeod the unanimous thanks and 
appreciation of the Committee. 

It being 6 o’clock, the Committee rose to resume at 8 o’clock, p.m. 


8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 

The Chairman stated he “wished to have entered on our record a correction that 
should be made in the proceedings of the Committee of March 10, 1913, on page 4. 
In the answers to questions 5, 6 and 7 the Bank of Montreal apparently has paid 
out in bonuses in the year 1912 $3,319,384. That is a clerical error and the $3,000,000 
should be struck out. It should be $319,384. The Bank people wish to have that 
entered on the Minutes, so that no one will be misled by it.” 

Mr. Gordon Waldron, of The Weekly Sun, Toronto, Mr. Arthur K. Bunnell, 
president of the Chartered Accountants’ Association of Ontario, of Brantford; and 
Mr. Peter McArthur, of Appin, Ontario, were then called to give their views on 
Bill No. 36, and were thanked by the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Armstrong, (Lambton), Mr. W. D. Albright, Mng. Editor of 
. The Farmers’ Advocate, of London, Ontario, was also called upon to give his views 
on Bill No. 36, and was thanked by the Committee. 

~ The Committee than adjourned until to-morrow (Friday) at 10.30 a.m. 


Housrt or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room, No 101, 
Fray, April 4, 19138. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Beattie, Broder, 
Burnham, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Donnelly, Emmerson, Guthrie, Henderson, 
Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kay, Law, Loggie, Macdonald, Maclean Halifax), 
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McCraney, McCurdy, Marshall, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Papineau, Rainville, 
Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson 
(Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, Warnock, Webster, White (Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Mr. G. T. Clarkson, of Toronto, was called and questioned by members, and 
thanked by the Committee. 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Toronto, was called and questioned by members. At one 
o’clock Mr. Henderson’s examination was discontinued to be resumed this afternoon. 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be granted 
to them to sit to-day while the House is in Session, for the purpose of hearing parties 
who have been invited to appear before the said Committee in connection with Bil: 
No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

The Committee then adjourned until four o’clock p.m., subject to the adoption by 
the House of the foregoing report. 


4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Henderson’s examination was resumed, and continued until six o’clock, to be 
completed at the next sitting of the Committee. 
The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday next, at 10.30 a.m. 


HOUSE oF CoMMons, 
CommirTee Room, No. 101, 
TueEspay, April 8, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present.—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Barnard, 
Beattie, Burnham, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Donnelly, Emmerson, Henderson, 
Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Kay, Kemp, Loggie, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), 
McCraney, McCurdy, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), 
Papineau, Pardee, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Rose, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), 
Sutherland, Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, Weichel and White (Leeds). 

The Committee again proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An 
Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

The examination of Mr. J. Henderson, vice-president of the Bank of Toronto, 
was resumed. 

On motion of Mr. Cockshutt, it was 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the Committee to sit today while the House is in session, for the purpose 
of hearing parties who have been invited to appear before them in connection with 
Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

At one o’clock the Committtee rose to sit again at four o’clock, p.m., subject to the 
adoption by the House of the foregoing report. 

(The following should have been printed in conjunction with Mr. Clarkson’s erate 
ation on page 4, of No. 13, of the Proceedings. ) 


Mr. G. T. Clarkson’s memoranda on the sections hereinafter named :— 
Re Section No. 11— 


Query, if provisional directors are not to be required to have some qualifications 
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In the case of the Farmers’ Bank of Canada, some of the provisional directors 
had not subseribed for even $1 of stock previous to the organization meeting, when 
subscriptions for one share each, par value $100, were put in. 

Within my experience several attempts have been made to promote banking insti- 
tutions by impecunious promoters who were interested, not so much in getting the 
banks started for the purpose of doing banking business, but to provide opportunities 
to sell stock so that they might earn commissions, or obtain salaries or positions. 

I do not think it wise to hamper the promotion of banks by putting stiff qualifica- 
tions on the promoters, but at the same time, it appears to me that it would be wise 
that some qualification should be necessary as a guarantee of bona fide interest on the 
part of those who obtain charters. As matters are now, if the certificate be not 
obtained, the promoters, unless they subscribe for stock, stand no share of the expense 
of promotion which falls entirely upon those whom they have induced to subseribe by 
arguments insufficient to warrant their risking resources of their own. 


Re Section No. 16— 
I do not see any provision for an evening up between subscribers in case the bank 
does not receive its certificate and it becomes necessary to distribute the funds collected. 
It is in eases of this kind where the accounts between shareholders have to be 
levelled that the most abnormal expense occurs, costing as it often does more than the 
_ amounts at issue. Unless it is felt that the point is otherwise covered, I would sug- 
gest that provision be included requiring the directors, before they distribute the 
funds, to bring before a Judge of the Superior or County Court a list of subscribers 
giving their names, addresses, the amounts they have subscribed for and the amounts 
they have paid upon their subscriptions, and that without undue formalities and 
delays having to be gone through the Judge be empowered to issue a warrant or order 
requiring payment by those who have underpaid so as to permit equitable distribution. 
This can, of course, be accompanied by liquidation under the Dominion Winding 
Up Act, but only at an enormous proportionate cost, and, if it is at all possible to get 
away from such liquidation and permit the levelling up of the accounts to be accom- 
plished in an informal, direct and simple manner, it will save a great deal of money 
and be most beneficial to the subscribers. 


Re Section No. 87— 

In the liquidation of the Farmers’ Bank of Canada, we are in a quandary as to the 
meaning of this Section, when taken with Section 125. We have a contributory list 
of nearly $1,800,000 in respect of $584,500 of capital stock outstanding, and in many 
eases, we have claims for stock which Has been sold and forfeited two or three times 
over. I submit that the intention of the Section should be made clear as to whether 
it is intended that once a person subscribes for stock, and the same be forfeited, he 
is forever liable, in case of insolvency of the bank, to pay, or if it is intended that he 
shall be liable only under certain restricted conditions, and, if so, for what—payment 
of subscription only, or double liability also. 


Re Section No. 125— 

Query as to the meaning of this Section, when taken in conjunction with Section 
No. 37. 

What is the position of a person who subscribes for stock which is forfeited? Is 
he liable to pay for such stock no matter how long after forfeiture the winding up 
takes place, and is he also liable to pay double liability, or not? 
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House oF COMMONS, 
Committee Room No. 101, 
Wepnespay, April 9, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present :—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Ball, Barker, Barnard, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), 
Cockshutt, Donnelly, Edwards, Emmerson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kay, 
Loggie, Macdonald, Maclean (Halifax), Maclean (York, Ont.), McCraney, McCurdy, 
Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, 
Sharpe (Ontario), Steele, Sutherland, Thornton, Turriff, White (Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

The examination of Mr. Jos. Henderson, vice-president of the Bank of Toronto, 
was resumed and concluded, after which a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Hender- 
son by the Chairman. : 

Mr. H. B. McKenzie, of the Bank of British North America, Montreal, was then 
called and questioned by members, and thanked by the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Sharpe (Ontario), it was 

Resolved, That the memorandum from Mr. George Hague, formerly manager of 
the Merchants Bank of Canada, and addressed to the Committee on Banking and 
Commerce, be printed in this day’s proceedings. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Housr or Commons, 
ComMMiITTEE Room, No. 101, 
TuHurspay, April 10, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 am., Mr Ames. the Chairman, presiding. 


Present:—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Baker, Ball, Barker, 
Beattie, Best, Burnham, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Crocket, Emmerson, 
Foster (Kings, N.S.), Guthrie, Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kemp, 
Knowles, Loggie, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), Maclean (York, O.), McCraney, 
McCurdy, Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), 
Papineau, Pardee, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Lisgar), Sharpe 
(Ontario), Steele. Sutherland, Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thorn- 
ton, Turriff, Warnock, White (Leeds). 

-The Chairman stated that he had received a letter from Mr. H. C. McLeod eall- 
ing attention to some matters in his evidence; and it was 

Resolved, that the said letter be printed as an appendix to the proceedings of 
the Committee. 

The Committee then proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36. An 
Act respecting Banks and Banking. ; 

Mr. J. B. Forgan, president of First National Bank of Chicago, was called and 


_ questioned by members. 


Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be granted 
to them to sit to-day while the House is in Session for the purpose of hearing parties 
\ 
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who have been invited to appear before the said Committee in connection with Bill 
No. 86, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

The Committee then adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m., subject to the adoption 
by the House of the foregoing report. 


3.50 p.m. 

Mr. Forgan’s examination was resumed, and concluded. 

During his examination, Mr. Forgan submitted an address on “ Clearing House 
Bank Examinations,” delivered by himself at the 15th annual dinner of the Bankers’ 
Club of Detroit, December 7, 1912. (Hxhibit No. 3.) 

Also, an address on “Should National Bank Deposits be Guaranteed by the 
Government or by a Deposit with the Government,” &¢., delivered by himself before 
the Bankers’ Association of Illinois. (Hahibit No. 4.) 

Also, an address before the American Bankers’ Association on “ Bank Examina- 
tion and Management.” («hibit No. 5.) 

On motion of Mr. Armstrong (Lambton), it was 

Resolved, That the foregoing papers be printed as an appendix to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. 

At the conclusion of his examination, the Chairman, in the name of the Com- 
mittee, tendered Mr. Forgan a hearty vote of thanks for his kind attendance and 
valuable information. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 o’cloeck a.m. 


Frmay, April 11, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present:—Messrs Aikins, Ames, Baker, Ball, Barker, Barnard, Beattie, Best, 
Broder, Burnham, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Clark (Red Deer), Cockshutt, Donnelly, 
Edwards, Guthrie, Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kemp, Knowles, 
Loggie, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, Marshall, Middlebro, 
Nesbitt, Northrup, Papineau, Pardee, Perley, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe 
(Lisgar), Sharpe (Ontario), Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), Sutherland, Thomson 
(Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Turriff, Warnock, White (Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Mr. Geo. S. Chipman, editor of Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, was called, 
and questioned by members. After which a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Chip- 
man by the Chairman in the name of the Committee. 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the Committee to sit to-day while the House is in session, for the purpose 
of hearing parties who have been invited to appear before them in connection with 
Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

At one o’clock, the Committee rose to sit again at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., subject to 
the adoption by the House of the foregoing report. 


3.30 p.m. 


Mr. Ross, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, was called by the chairman to 
give a brief summary of the Dominion legislation regulating the rate of interest in 


Canada. 
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Mr. Edward J. Fream, honorary secretary of the United Farmers of Alberta, &e., 
was then called, and questioned by the members, and thanked by the chairman in the 
name of the committee. 

Mr. H. O. Powell, general manager of the Weyburn Security Bank, of Weyburn, 
Sask., was called, and questioned by members, and thanked by the chairman in the 


name of the committee. 


The committee then adjourned until Tuesday next, 15th instant, at 10.30 a.m. 


Turspay, April 15, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present.—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Barnard, 
Beattie, Best, Burnham, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Crocket, Donnelly, 
Emmerson, Fisher, Foster (Kings N.S.), Henderson, Jameson, Kemp, Knowles, Loggie, 
Macdonell, McCraney, McCurdy, Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler, 
(Sir Edmund), Perley, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Lisgar), 
Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, 
Warnock, White (Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

The question of inviting additional persons to appear before the Committee in 
connection with the above mentioned Bill having been raised, it was agreed to leave 
the determination of this matter until the meeting of to-morrow (Wednesday). 

Mr. R. McKenzie, secretary of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, was 
then called and questioned by members, and thanked by the committee. 

Mr. F. W. Green, secretary of the Grain Growers’ Association of Saskatchewan, 
was called and questioned by members. His examination to be resumed at this after- 
noon sitting. 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the Committee to sit to-day while the House is in session, for the purpose 
of hearing parties who have been invited to appear before them in connection with 
Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

‘At one o’clock the Committee rose to sit again at four o’clock, p.m., subject to the 
adoption by the House of the foregoing report. 


4 o’clock, p.m. 


Mr. Green’s examination was resumed and concluded. After which he was 
tendered a vote of thanks by the committee. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


House or Commons, 
CommitrTEE Room, No. 101, 
Wepnespay, April 16, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.80 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


PresentT:—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Armstrong (York 
Ontario), Baker, Ball, Barker, Barnard, Beattie, Best, Boyce, Charlton, Clark (Bruce) 


y 
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Cockshutt, Currie, Donnelly, Emmerson, Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), 
Jameson, Kemp, Knowles, Loggie, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), McCurdy, McLean 
(Sunbury), Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), 
Perley, Power, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, 
Steele, Sutherland, Thompson (Yukon), nouns Tobin, Warnock, Webster, White 
(Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

According to Order, the question of determining whether additional persons 
should be invited to appear before the Committee was taken up. 

Mr. Nickle moved, That Mr. Lawrence O. Murray, Superintendent of Currency, 
Washington, D.C., or some person named -by him, be invited to appear before the 
Committee to explain the American system of bank inspection. Also, Mr. Ed. L. 
Pease, Manager of the Royal Bank, Montreal. 

Mr. Rainville suggested that Mr. G. N. Ducharme, as representative of the 
Chambre de Commerce of Montreal, be also invited to appear before the Committee. 

Mr. Nesbitt moved in amendment to Mr. Nickle’s motion, That Mr. Ducharme’s 
name be substituted for that of Mr. Pease. 

The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 

The question then being put on Mr. Nickle’s motion, as modified by Mr. Rain- 
ville’s suggestion, it was resolved in the affirmative, and ordered accordingly. 

Sir Edmund Walker, president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, was called 
and questioned by members. 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the Committee to sit to-day while the House is in session, for the purpose 
of hearing parties who have been invited to appear before them in connection with 
Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 


At one o’clock, the Committee rose to sit again at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., subject to 
the adoption by the House of the foregoing report. 


3.30 p.m. 


Sir Edmund Walker’s examination was resumed, and discontinued to be taken up 
again to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


On motion of Mr. Nickle, it was 

Resolved, That an analytic index to the proceedings of the Committee on the 
Bank Act be prepared without delay for the use of the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Sharpe (Ontario), it was 

Resolved, That Mr. H. C. McLeod’s pamphlet on “ Bank Inspection: The Necessity 
for External Examination,” be printed as an appendix to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. 


At six o’clock, the Committee rose to sit again at 8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Mr. E. L. Pease, Manager of the Royal Bank, Montreal, was called, questioned by 
members, and tendered a vote of thanks by the Chairman in the name of the Com- 
mittee. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow, at 10.30 a.m. 
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By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 54, subsection 6.—The statement shall be accompanied by an appendix 
containing a full and complete list of bonds, debentures, stocks and other like invest- 
ments owned by the bank, with details of the original cost and the present book and 
market value. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuurspay, April 17, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present.—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), JBall, Barker, 
Barnard, Beattie, Bellemare, Broder, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Clark (Red 
Deer), Cockshutt, Crocket, Currie, Donnelly, Emmerson, Fowler, Hughes 
(King’s, P.E.I.),. Jameson, Kay, Kemp, lLoggie, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), 
McCraney, McCurdy, McLean (Sunbury), Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, 
Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), Pardee, Power, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, 
Sharpe (Ontario), Steele, Sutherland, Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Tobin, War- 
nock, Weichel, White (Leeds). é 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 386, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Sir Edmund Walker’s examination was resumed and concluded. After which the 
Chairman, in the name of the Committee, tendered Sir Edmund a thearty vote of 


thanks. 


The Committee then adjourned until to morrow at 10.30 am., to hear Mr. 
Ducharme, and possibly Mr. J. M. Courtney, ex-Deputy Minister of Finance. 


House or Commons, 
CommirTer Room, No. 101, 
Frmway, April 18, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 am., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


PrEsENT:—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Ball, Barker, Best, Burnham, Charlton, Ciark 
(Bruce), Clark (Red Deer), Cockshutt, Crocket, Demers, Edwards, Jameson, Kemp, 
Macdonald, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), MeCraney, McCurdy, McLean (Sun- 
bury), Marshall, Nesbitt, Northrup, Perley, Power, Rainville, Rhodes, Sexsmith, Steele. 
ee Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Warnock, White 

eeds). ; 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Mr. J. M. Courtney, ex-Deputy Minister of Finance for Canada, was called and 
examined by the Chairman and others, and thanked by the Committee. 

Mr. G. N. Ducharme, of Montreal, called and questioned by members. At one 
o’clock, Mr. Ducharme’s examination was discontinued, to be resumed this after- 


noon. | (iat st 


t 
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Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the committee to sit to-day while the House is in session, for the purpose 
of hearing parties who have been invited to appear before them in connection with 
Bill No. 36, An Act respecting Banks and Banking. 

At one o’clock the Committee rose to sit again at four o’clock, p.m. subject to the 
adoption by the House of the foregoing report. 


4 o’clock, p.m. 


_ Mr. Ducharme’s examination was resumed and concluded. After which he was 
tendered a vote of thanks by the Committee. 

Resolved, That the letter of Mr. J. H. Plummer, of Sydney, C.B., to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, being running comments on the main questions on which 
evidence is desired by members of the Committee, be printed with this day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

Resolved, That a résumé of the Canadian Savings Bank system, to be prepared 
by the Department of Finance, be printed with this day’s proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday next, the 22nd instant. \ 


House oF ComMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room, No. 201, 
Tuespay, April 22, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


- PRESENT.—Messrs, Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Barker, Barnard, Beattie, 
Boyce, Burnham, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Demers, Donnelly, Emmerson, Henderson, 
Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kemp, Loggie, Macdonald, Macdonell, Maclean 
(Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, McLean (Sunbury), Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, 
Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), Perley, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Sharpe 
(Ontario), Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), Sutherland, Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, 
Warnock and White (Leeds). 

The Finance Department sumbitted resume of Government’s Savings Banks 
system. (To be printed in No. 21 of the Proceedings.) 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 98 again read and adopted. 

Section 99, Mr. Aikins gave notice of following amendment: That the words 
“Where thereunto authorized by Special Act” be inserted at the very beginning of 
the Section. Section stands for further consideration. 

Sections 100 to 112, inclusive, stand over for further consideration. 

Section 113, adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 114, read and amended by striking out the words “the value at par of 
such shares, and” in paragraph (Cc) of sub-section 6, and adopted as amended. 

Sections 115 and 116. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 117 read and adopted. 

Sections 118, 119, 120, 121 and 122 read and adopted. 

Section 123 stands over for further consideration. 

Section 124 read and adopted. 
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Sections 125, 126 and 127. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 128 stands over for further consideration. 

Section 129 and 130 read and adopted. 

On motion ot Mr. Nickle, Section 130 was reeonsidered and allowed to stand 
over for further consideration. 

Section 131 read and adopted. ; 

Sections 131A, 132 and 133. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 134 stands over for further consideration. 

Section 135 read and adopted. 

Sections 136, 137, 138 and 139. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 140 read and amended by inserting the word “clerk” after “ manager 4 
on line 2. Section 139 to be similarly amended in conformity with Section 138. _ 

Sections 140A, 141, 142, 143, 144 and 145 stand over for further consideration. 

Section 146 again read and adopted. 

Sections 147, 147A and 148. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 149 stands over for further consideration. 

Section 150 read and amended by striking out the words “the value at par of 
such shares, and,” in paragraph (c), and adopted as amended. 

Section 151 again read and stands over for further consideration. 

Section 152. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 153 read and adopted. 

Sections 154 and 155. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 156 again read and adopted as previously amended. 

Section 157. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 158 again stands over for further consideration. 

“Sections 159 and 160. Adopted at a previous meeting. 

Schedule A read and amended by striking out “ The Bank of New Brunswick, 
St. John.” and “ Banque Internationale du Canada, Montreal,’ and by inserting 
“The Soverign Bank, Toronto,” after the Imperial Bank of Canada, and by 
renumbering the banks in consequence of these amendments, and adopted as amended. 

Schedules B, C, D, and F again stand over. 

Schedule E, adopted at a previous meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Maclean (Halifax), it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Wilkie, President of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, be 
invited to appear before the Committee. (The date of such invitation to be left over 
for future consideration.) 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of deferred Sections. 

Section 4. The amendment thereto to substitute the word “twenty” for the 
word “twenty-three,” on line 4, was declared lost. 

Section 4 amended by adding to paragraph (b) the following: “If the same 
has not been increased or decreased but if increased or decreased then as increased or 
decreased before the passing of this Act,” and adopted as amended. 

Section 6 further amended by substituting for “57” amended to “56” the 
figures “54.” 

Section 10 read and adopted. 

Section 12 amended by adding thereto new Sub-section 6, as follows :— 

“6. In case of the non-payment of any instalment or other sum payable by sub- 
“seriber on account of his subscription, the provisional directors may, in the cor- 
“orate name of the bank, sue for, recover, collect and get in any such instalment or 
“other sum. 53 V., c. 31, s. 12. Am.” 

Strike out statutory reference at end of subsection 5. 

Section 13 amended by inserting “or be complete” after “ five” on line 2, of 
subsection 2, and “and until” after “unless” on line 2 thereof, and by adding to 
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said sub-section 2 the words “and such payment, with the date thereof, shall be 
entered on the stock books opposite to such subscription. te 

New paragraph (c) inserted in sub-section 3: “provide for the method of filling 
vacancies in the board of directors until the Annual General Meeting.” 

Resolved, That a list of the Sections of the Bill not yet passed be appended to 
the proceedings of this day. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


House or Commons, 
CommittrEE Room, No. 101, 
Wepnespay, April 23, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 

Present.—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Barker, Beattie, Best, Broder, Charlton, Clark 
(Bruce), Cockshutt, Donnelly, Emmerson, Fowler, Graham, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), 
Kay, Kemp, Loggie, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), McCurdy, McLean (Sunbury), 
Martin (Regina), Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), Perley, 
Rhodes, Ross, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, Stewart (Hamilton), Sutherland, Thom- 
son (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Warnock, ‘ hite (Leeds). 

The committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 123.—The minister suggested the following amendment thereto:—On 
line 4, after “Association,” insert the words “ subject to the approval of a judge of the 
Superior Court of the province where the chief office of the bank is situate.’’ Amend- 
ment to be further considered. 

Section 128.—On line 9 thereof, after “ bank,” insert the words “not exceeding 
the limit of liability of the shareholders hereinbefore specified.” Section adopted 
as further amended. 

Section 130 (a)—Following amendment suggested by the Minister:—Line 3, 
strike out the words “ or registered the transfer thereof,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “as hereinbefore provided.” Amendments to be further considered. 

On motion of Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. D. R. Wilkie, general manager of the Imperial 


“ 


~Bank of Canada and president of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, being present 


in the room was called to give his views on the provisions of the Bank Act. Mr. 
Wilkie was then questioned by the Chairman and members, and thanked by the 
Committee. 


At one o’clock, the Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Housr or Commons, 
CommiTTEE Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, April 24, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


PRESENT.— Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Beattie, 
Burnham, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Crocket, Currie, Emmerson, Hughes (Kings, 
P.E.I.), Kemp, Loggie, Macdonald, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), McCurdy, 
McLean, (Sunbury), Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Perley, Power, 
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Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Thomson (Qu’Appelle), 
Thompson (Yukon), Warnock, White (Leeds). 

In the absence of Mr. Ames, Mr. Barker took the Chair. 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 16 reconsidered, and amended by adding thereto the following sub- 
sections 6, 7, 8 and 9:— 

“6. In order that the sums paid and payable under the provisions of this section 
“may be equitably borne by the subscribers, the provisional directors or the directors, 
“as the case may be, shall, after the amount of such sums is ascertained as herein 
“»rovided, fix the proportionate part thereof chargeable to each subscriber at the 
“ratio of the number of shares in respect of which he is a subscriber to the total 
“number of shares bona fide subscribed. 

“% The respective amounts so fixed shall, before return of the sums paid in to 
“the subscriber, be deducted therefrom, and if the respective sums paid in are not as 
“much as the amounts so fixed then the excess in each case shall be payable forthwith 
“by the subscriber to the provisional directors or the directors, as the case may be. 

“8. The total of the amounts in excess mentioned in the next preceding sub- 
“ section which the provisional directors or the directors are unable to get in or collect 
“in what seems to them a reasonable time shall, with any legal costs incurred, be 
“deducted by them from the sums then remaining in their hands to the credit of the 
“ several subscribers in the ratio heretofore mentioned, the shares in respect of which 
“no such collections have been made being eliminated from the basis of calculation.” 

“9, The provisional directors or directors, after payment by them of the sums 
“payable under this section, shall return to the subscribers with any interim interest 
“accretions the respective balances of the moneys paid in by the subscribers. 53 V., 
SCO, Se LO, MAMA: 


Section 16 adopted as amended. 

Section 17 adopted at a previous meeting. 

Section 18 again read. Stands over for further consideration, on motion of 
Mr. Aikins. J 

Section 29 again read, and amended by adding after the word “Act” in the 
second line thereof, the following words: “or to any by-law only passed by the 
shareholders.” 

Section 29 adopted as amended. 

Section 32, subsections 7 and 8 reconsidered. Subsection 7 again read and 
adopted. Subsection 8, on motion of Mr. Nesbitt, amended by substituting “one” 
for “two” on line 4 of said subsection 8. 

Section 32 adopted as amended. 

Section 34 again read, and amended as follows :— 

In section 34, line 19, insert the word “at” before “such.” 

In subsection 2 of section 34, line 34, substitute “ninety days” for the words 
“sixty days.” 


Subsection 3: Substitute the following therefor :— 

“Any of such allotted stock which is not accepted by a shareholder to whom the 
“allotment has been made, within the time so fixed, or which he declines to accept, 
“together with such shares as remain wnallotted because of the provisions of this sec- 
“tion that no fraction of a share can be allotted, may be offered for subscription to 
“the public in such manner and on such terms as the directors prescribe.” 53 V. 
C. 31, 8. 27, Am. ' 


New subsection 4 added as follows :— 
“4. Any sums received in excess of the rate per share fixed by the Directors 
““under this section in respect of fractions of shares offered for subseription to the 
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“public shall be rateably distributed to the respective shareholders from whose shares 
“the fractions arose.” 53 V., C. 31, S. 27, Am. 

Section 37 again read and struck out. Subsection 4 of section 36 becoming 
section 37. 

Section 41 again read and adopted as amended at a previous meeting. 


Section 43 again read and amended as follows :— 
In new subsection 2, line 6, page 18, add after the word “description” the 
words “of the transferee.” 


Add new subsections 4 and 5 as follows:— 

“4. The shares’ shall be transferable at the chief office of the bank, and at such of 
its branches and such other places as the directors designate, according to such form 
and subject to such rules and regulations as the directors prescribe. 

“5. The directors may appoint such agents for the purposes of this section as 
they deem necessary.” 53 V., C. 31, SS. 35 and 29. Am. 


Section 44 again read, and amended so as to read as follows :— 

“44, A list of all transfers of shares registered each day in the books of the 
“bank at the respective places where transfers are authorized, showing in each case 
“the parties to such and the number of shares transferred, shall be made up at the 
“end of each day.” 

“2. Such lists shall be kept at the said respective places for the inspection of the 
“shareholders.” 53 V., O. 31, S. 36. Am. 

Mr. McCurdy moved that section 44 be further amended by adding to subsection 
2 thereof the words “and any other person doing business with the bank. The 
transfer books shall be open at all times during banking hours for their inspection.” 
Which was, on division, resolved in the negative. 

On motion of Mr. McCurdy, the principle of the following further amendments 
to section 44 was adopted by the Committee, viz.:— : 

- “New subsection 3 to section 44: The Bank shall maintain at one of its 
branches in each province of the Dominion of Canada in which it has branches, a 
-register in which shall be registered all shares of the bank owned by persons 
domiciled within the province.” 


The foregoing amendment to be submitted to the Justice Department for legal opinion, 
and redrafted, if necessary. 

Section 46 again read as previously amended, and adopted. 

Section 53 again read, and adopted subject to reconsideration. 

Section 54 again read and postponed for further consideration. 


Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS. 


By Mr. McCURDY. 

Section 18— 

In line 20 substitute the word “ shall” for “ may.” 

In line 41 after the word “the” insert the words “ General Manager.” 

2. No discounts or loans shall be made to a director, or paid employee of the bank 
until the total.amount of discounts or loans which may be made to such directors 
or paid employees shall have first been authorized by by-law of the shareholders. 

3. By-laws may be adopted by shareholders at any regular annual, or special 
meeting. Notice of any by-law proposed to be adopted, or changes proposed to be 
made in existing by-laws, shall be given by printed notice mailed to the registered 
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address of each shareholder at least thirty days before the date on which such regular 

annual, or special meeting, is to be held. Notwithstanding the provisions of this sec- 
tion,, existing by-laws are hereby declared to be in full effect and force until the 

next regular annual meeting takes place. 

4. A copy of the then existing by-laws shall be mailed to each shareholder of the 
bank on the 31st day of December. 1913, and thereafter a copy of the by-laws cor- 
rected to date shall on demand of any shareholder at the chief office of the bank, be 
delivered to him. 


Section 32, subsection 8— 

Subsection 8 shall be struck out and the following substituted :— 

“A proxy may be given to vote only at one meeting of the shareholders, or an 
adjournment thereof, and shall not be valid unless it has been made in writing 
within one month last preceding the time of such meeting.” 


. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or CoMMONS, 
Committee Room No. 101, 
Fripay, April 25, 1913. 


PRESENT.—Mesers. Aikins, Ames, Beattie, Best, Broder, Clark (Bruce), Cock- 
shutt, Edwards, Emmerson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.L.), Jameson, Kemp, Macdonald, 
Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, McLean (Sunbury), Martin 
(Regina), Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Papineau, Pardee, Power, Rain- 
ville, Rhodes, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thomp- 
son (Yukon), Thornton, Warnock, White (Leeds). 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 6 reconsidered, and further amended by striking out the words “132 
to 140. both inclusive, 141” in line 4. Section 6 adopted as further amended. 

Section 18 again read. Mr. McCurdy moved that the word “shall” be sub- 
stituted for “nay” in line 1. The question being put on the amendment, it was 
negatived on division. Yeas, 7; nays, 15. 

By consent, Mr. McCurdy’s further amendment to Section 18, to insert the 
words “ General Manager” after “ vice-presidents” in line 1 of paragraph (9g) was 
withdrawn. 

The following proposed amendment by Mr. MeCurdy was also withdrawn. 

“No discounts or loans shall be made to a director, or paid employee of the bank 
until the total amount of discounts or loans which may be made to such directors 
or paid employees shall have first been authorized by by-law of the shareholders.” 

Mr. McCurdy moved that the followine subsections be added to section 1S :— 

“ By-laws may be adopted by shareholders at any regular annual, or special 
meeting. Notice of any by-law proposed to be adopted, or changes proposed to be 
made in existing by-laws, shall be given by printed notice mailed to the registered 
address of each shareholder at least thirty days before the date on which such regular 
annual, or special meeting, is to be held. Nctwithstandine the provisions of this 
section, existing by-laws are hereby declared to be in full effect and force until the 
next regular annual meeting takes place.” 

“A copy of the then existing by-laws shall ke mailed to each shareholder of the 
bank on the 31st day of December, 1913, and thereafter a copy of the by-laws cor- 
rected to date shall on demand of any shareholder at the chief office of the bank, be 
delivered to him.” 2 
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After debate, the foregoing amendment was allowed to stand over for further 
consideration. 

Section 32.—Mr. McCurdy’s proposed amendment, that subsection 8 be struck out 
and the following substituted therefor: “A proxy may be given to vote only at one 
meeting of the shareholders, or an adjournment thereof, and shall not be valid unless 
it has been made in writing within one month last preceding the time of such 
meeting,” was allowed to be withdrawn. 

Section 44 allowed to stand over, pending the legal opinion of the Justice Depart- 
ment on Mr. McCurdy’s proposed amendment to add a new subsection 8, as follows :— 

“The Bank shall maintain at one of its branches in each province of the 

Dominion of Canada in which it has branches, a register in which shall be 

registered all shares of the bank owned by persons domiciled within the province.” 

Section 54 again read, and further amended by inserting the word “a” before 
“vice-president ” in line 10, and the words “neither of whom shall be an officer of the 
bank” after “directors ” in line 10. 

Mr. Aikins moved that the words “‘and cash items in transit” be struck out from 
paragraph (d) of the Assets—which was agreed to. 

New paragraph (g), (assets) inserted after paragraph (g) as follows: “ Canadian 
municipal securities, and British, foreign and colonial public other than Canadian.” 

Mr. McCurdy moved that paragraph (7) of Assets be struck out and the following 
subtituted therefor :—- : 

“ (7) Call loans in Canada to brokers on bonds, debentures and stocks.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 

Paragraph (7) of Assets again read and amended by inserting the words “not 
exceeding thirty days” after the word “short”, line 1 thereof. 

Paragraph (j) of Assets read and amended by inserting the words 
ing thirty days” after the word “short”. 

Mr. Aikins’ proposed amendment to section 54 by adding to paragraph (j) of 
Liabilities the words “and all acceptances,” and to paragraph (d) of Assets, the words 
“and the nature of such cash items,” was allowed to be withdrawn. 

Mr. McCurdy moved that section 54 be further amended by adding thereto the 
following subsection 6: — 

“8, There shall be included in or appended to the statement— 

(a) A printed memorandum showing the total assessed value of the bank 
premises owned by the bank; 

(b) a full and complete list of all bonds, debentures, stocks and other like 
investments owned by the bank with their book value.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 

Mr. McCurdy moved that subsection 4 of section 54 be amended by inserting the 
work “detailed” before the word “ profit” in line 1 of said subsection 4. Further 
consideration of foregoing amendment postponed until next meeting. 

Mr. Rainville laid on the table copy of letter addressed to the Minister of Finance 
re the Bank of St. Hyacinthe. 

The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday next, April 29, at 10.30 a.m. 


“not exceed- 


CORRECTED NOTICE OF MOTION. 
By Mr. McCRANEY. 


To amend section 91 by adding the following subsection thereto :— 

“9, No bank shall directly or indirectly charge or receive any sum whatsoever 
for the keeping of any account unless such charge is made by express agreement 
between the bank and the customer.” 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 
By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 54, subsection 4. After the word “A”, line 1 of said subsection, insert 
the word “ detailed ”. 


Schedule D. 


(6) Under liabilities “ Deposits elsewhere than in Canada”. That said item 6 be 
struck out and the following substituted :— a 
“ Deposits in Great Britain, 
es British Colonies, 
ae United States, 
3 other foreign countries. 
That under “assets” item No. 14 be altered to read:—“ Call loans in Canada 
to brokers on bonds, debentures and stocks.” 
That item (15) be struck out and the following substituted :— 
“ Call loans in Great Britain, 
“ British Colonies, 
a United States, 
a other foreign countries.” 
That item (17) be struck out and the following substituted :— 
“ Current loans in Great Britain, 
ge British Colonies, 
a United States, 
< other foreign countries.” 
Add Section “Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts.” 
That after line 24, p. 72, the following be added :— 
“ Aggregate amount of loans to joint stock companies in which directors of 
the Bank hold a majority of the shares. 
“ Aggregate amount of loans to joint stock companies of which a director of the 
Bank is a director.’ 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Houser oF Commons, 
CommitTEE Room No. 101, 
Turspay, April 29, 1913. 


Present.—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Barker, Barnard, Reattie, Bellemare, Bennett 
(Calgary), Best, Boyce, Burnham, Charlton, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt, Crocket, 
Currie, Demers, Edwards, Emmerson, Fisher, Gauthier (St. Hyacinthe), Guthrie, 
Henderson, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kemp, Law, Macdonell, Maclean 
(Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, Martin (Regina), Meighen, Middlebro, Nesbitt, 
Nickle, Northrup, Papineau, Rainville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe 
(Ontario), Sinclair, Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), Stewart (Lunenburg), Sutherland, 
Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Warnock, White (Leeds). 

Mr. Rainville again referred to the failure of the Bank of St. Hyacinthe, and 
to the action of the Canadian Bankers’ Association in connection therewith, and 
suggested the appointment of a subcommittee to look into the matter—Left over 
for further consideration pending some information expected by the Minister from 
above-mentioned Association. 
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The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No 36. An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. _ 
The CrairMan read the following statement prepared by Sir Edmund Walker at the 
request of the Committee: — 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE. 


Statement prepared by Sir Edmund Walker at the request of the Committee. 


“The result of an investment of $1,000 in 20 shares of stock of this Bank at 
its commencement in 1867, would be as follows: 

“ At the end of 45 years (May, 1912) the shareholder who had taken up-his 
allotments would hold 56 shares of the par value of $2,800 for which he had paid 
in cash $3,411.25, or an average price of a little over 122%. The book value of 
these 56 shares would be $5,171.29. 

“He would have received, on the actual amount invested, dividends of $7,- 
068.29, or an average annual dividend of 7.886%. If to this is added the sum of 
$1,760.04 representing the increase of the book value over the actual cash paid in, 
the total represents an average annual dividend of 9.225%.” 


4 In a letter, Sir Edmund Walker makes the following correction in his evidence :— 
“On page 11 of Part No. 20, I said that the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
paid a ten per cent dividend during part of the first five years it was in existence. 
This was inaccurate. We did not pay a ten per cent dividend until the eighth 
year.” 


Section 18 again read, and Mr. McCurdy’s amendment thereto reconsidered, viz. :— 


“By-laws may be adopted by shareholders at any regular annual, or special 
meeting. Notice of any by-law proposed to be adopted, or changes proposed to be 
made in existing by-laws, shall be given by printed notice, mailed to the registered, 
address of each shareholder at least thirty days before the date on which such 
regular annual, or special meeting, is to be held. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this section, existing by-laws are hereby declared to be in full effect and force 
until the next regular annual meeting takes place.” 

“ A copy of the then existing by-laws shall be mailed to each shareholder of the 
Bank on the 31st day of December, 1913, and thereafter a copy of the by-laws 
corrected to date shall on demand of any shareholder at the chief office of the Bank 
be delivered to him.” i 


After debate, Section 18 was amended by striking out the first sub-section thereof 
and substituting the following therefor: — 

“48. The shareholders of the Bank may, at any annual general meeting or at 
any special general meeting duly called for the purpose, regulate, by by-law, the 
following matters incident to the management and administration of the affairs 
of the Bank, that is to say :—” 


Section 18 was further amended by inserting the following new sub-section 2 after 
Paragraph (h) of sub-section 1:— 

“9. A copy of the by-laws in force on the first day of July, 1913, in respect 
of the several matters hereinbefore in this section set out, together with a copy of 
this section of the Act, shall, before the thirty-first day of December, 1913, be sent 
to each shareholder at his last known Post Office Address, as shown by the books 
of the Bank; and after-July the first, 1913, within six months after the end of 
each successive five year period, a copy ofethe by-laws, in respect of the* said 
matters, in force at the end of each such period, shall be sent as aforesaid.” 
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On motion of Mr. Cockshutt, it was 

Resolved, That no Section, already passed, be reconsidered by the Committee 
unless notice of a proposed amendment be previously given in writing. 

Section 54 again read and further amended by striking out sub-section 5 thereof, 
and substituting the following therefor :— : 

' “5. A copy of the statement and of the profit and loss account, together 

with a copy of the minutes of the annual general meeting, shall be sent within 

feur weeks thereafter to each shareholder at his last known post office address, 

as shown by the books of the bank, and a copy of each of these shall be sent to 

the minister. 


Section 54 adopted as amended. 


Section 61 again read. 
Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved, that the following sub-sections be added thereto :— 


“21. The bank shall pay to the Government of Canada an annual tax equal 
to one-half of one per cent on every one hundred dollars of notes issued under 
the authority of this Act.” 

“99, The bank, in addition to this annual tax, shall pay to the Government 
of Canada a tax equal to........per cent on every one hundred dollars loaned 
in foreign countries.” 


The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 9; 
nays, 14. 


A 

Section 54 further amended by inserting the word “detailed” before “ profit” 
in line of subsection 4. 

Section 61 amended by substituting “his” for “their” in line 50 of sub-section 
0; by striking out the words “the members of” and the words “in such relative 
amounts” in lines 4 and 5 of sub-section 13; by inserting the word ‘a’ before the 
word ‘ vice-president ” in line 7 of sub-section 18; and by inserting the words “ last 
mentioned ” before the word “ bank” in line 1 of sub-section 20. 

Section 61 adopted as amended. 

Section 72 again read. 

Mr. Steele moved, that the following sub-sections be added thereto :— 


eo 


3. or in Dominion notes or bank notes unless the same have been sterilized, 
by heating to a temperature of at least 270 degrees or by some other method 
approved by the minister, before each issue or payment of the same after the first 
issue. 

“4, No payment shall be made in Canada in silver or nickel coinage of any 
other country, or in bills which are not Dominion notes or Canadian bank notes.” 
After debate, the foregoing sub-section was allowed to stand for further con- 

sideration, and sub-section 4 was withdrawn. 

Section 72 again read. Mr. Nesbitt moved that the words “unclean or” be 

inserted before “torn” in line 2 of subsection 2. 

The question, being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Section 76 again read, and postponed for further consideretion. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Mr. Rainville gives notice that at the next sitting of the Committee he will move 
that clause 18 of the Act respecting Banks and Banking be reconsidered and amended 
by replacing the word “ thirty ” in the 27th line of page 8 of said Act, by “ twenty.” 
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HOovusEe or Commons, 
CommMitTTEE Room No. 101, 
WEDNESDAY, April 30, 1913. 


PRESENT.—Messrs. Aikins, Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Baker, Barker, Barnard, 
Beattie, Bellemare, Bennett (Calgary), Best, Blondin, Carvell, Charlton, Clark 
(Bruce), Cockshutt, Currie, Demers, Edwards, Emmerson, Fisher, Fowler, Guthrie, 
Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kemp, Loggie, Macdonald, Macdonell, Maclean 
(Halifax), McCraney, McCurdy, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Northrup, Papineau, Pardee, 
Perley, Power, Rainville, Rhodes, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, Steele, 
Stewart (Hamilton), Stewart (Lunenburg), Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson 
(Yukon), Warnock, Webster, Weichel and White (Leeds.) 

Resolved, That a report be made to the House recommending that leave be 
granted to the Committee to sit while the House is in session. 

The Minister submitted a statement of net profits earned, rate of dividend and 
dividends paid, during first five years of the bank’s operations, which was ordered to be 
printed with the proceedings of the Committee of this Day. 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, An Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 76 again read. ; 

Mr. Aikin’s new notice of motion to amend Section 76 by adding after the words 
“the bank may” the following words “ within Canada;” and by adding to the said 
section a sub-section as sub-section (e): “(e) And may open agencies and offices 
and carry on the business aforesaid elsewhere than in Canada in so far as the same 
may be requisite and ancillary to the trade and commerce of Canada,” was allowed 
to be withdrawn. 

Section 76 again read. 

Mr. Sharpe’s (Ontario) proposed amendment that subsection 2 be amended by 
adding the following paragraphs :— 

“(d) lend money or make advances to a mining company or mining corporation 
in which the president, directors, manager or other officer thereof is or are directly 
or indirectly interested. 

“(e) lend money or make advances in excess of $ to any company or cor- 
poration in which the president, directors, manager or other officers thereof is or are 
directly or indirectly interested without the unanimous consent of all the directors 
present at a special board meeting called for the purpose of passing upon such loan 
or advances. Should all the directors be either directly or indirectly interested in 
the company or the corporation seeking the loan or advance then the loan or advances 
shall not be made under any circumstances. 

““(f) lend money or make advances in excess of ten per cent of its paid up capital 
to any foreign person, company or corporation, or upon the securities of such foreign 
person, company or corporation, or in excess of twenty-five per cent of its paid up 
capital to any person residing in Canada or any company or corporation having its 
head office in Canada or upon the securities of-such person, company or corporation,” 
being read, paragraphs (d) and (e) were allowed to be withdrawn. 

The question being put on paragraph (f) it was negatived on division: Yeas, 
10; Nays, 23. 

Mr. Emmerson moved to amend sub-section 2 of section 76 by adding the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“Tend money or make advances in excess of ten per cent of its paid up capital 
to any one individual foreign person or any one company or Corporation in connection 
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with any business or investment in any foreign country upon foreign securities,” 
which was negatived on division: Yeas, 10; Nays, 23. 

Section 76 was then adopted as printed in the Bill. 

Section 77 again read and amended by inserting the word * > before the word 
“vice-president ” in line 1 of subsection 3, and the word “ the” ’ before the words 
“oeneral” in line 2 thereof. 

Mr. Emmerson moved, That section 77 be struck out of the Bill. The question 
being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 11; Nays, 15. 

Section 77 was then adopted as amended. 

Section 79 again read. 

ues Emmerson moved, that the following paragraph be added thereto :— 


(a) The bank shall not expend more than five per cent of its combined capital ~ 


and 1 pesene in real and immovable property. 
(b) The bank shall show in its monthly and annual statements the real value of 
its real and immovable property giving detailed particulars.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 
14; Nays, 16. 

Section 82 reconsidered and amended by inserting after “barred” in line 7 
the words “or a transfer of title to real or immovable property can, by law, be 
effected.” Section 82 adopted as amended. 

Section 83 again read and adopted. 

Section 86 again read and amended by striking out the words “ right and title,” 
im line 3 of paragraph (b) of subsection 2, and by substituting therefor the words 
“goods, wares and merchandise.” 

Section 2 (Interpretation clause) was read and amended hy inserting in subsec- 
tion 1 immediately after paragraph (f) 

“(g) “farmer” includes the owner, occupier, landlord and tenant of a farm”; 
and by adding to paragraph (d) the words “horses and sheep,” and by substituting 
for paragraph (qg), the following :— 

“(g) goods, wares and merchandise,” includes in addition to the things usually 
understood thereby, products of agriculture, products of the forest, quarry and mine, 


products of the sea, lakes and rivers, petroleum and crude oil, and other articles of 
commerce.” 


And by substituting for paragraph (k), the following: 
(k) “products of agriculture ” in addition to the direct products of the soil such 
as hay, grain, roots, vegetables, fruits and other crops includes milk, cream, butter, 


cheese, honey, poultry (dead), and eggs, hides, skins, and wool, and dried, canned and 
preserved vegetables and fruits. 


Section 87 again read and adopted. 
Section 88 again read and amended by substituting “or” for “and” im lines 5 
and 6 of subsection 1 and by striking out the words “of any kind” in line 2 of 


subsection 2, and by striking out subsections 5, 6, 7 and § and substituting therefor 
the following :— 


“5. If, with the consent of the bank, the goods, wares and merchandise, live stock 


or ead stock or the products thereof, wpon the security of which money has been — 


loaned under the authority of this section, are removed and other goods, wares and 
merchandise, live stock or dead stock or the products thereof of substantially the same 
character are respectively substituted therefor, then to the extent of the value of the 
goods, wares and merchandise, or live stock or dead stock or the products thereof so 
removed the goods, wares and merchandise, live stock or dead stock or the products 
thereof so substituted shall be covered by such security as if originally covered thereby; 
but failure to obtain the consent of the bank to any such substitution shall not affect 
the validity of the security either as respects any goods, wares and merchandise, or 


live stock or dead stock or the products thereof actually substituted as aforesaid as in 
any other particular” 
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“6. Any such security, as mentioned in the foregoing provisions of this section, 
may be given by the owner of the said goods, wares and merchandise, stock or pro- 


ducts thereof, grain or cattle.” 


“7. The security may be taken in the form set forth in Schedule ‘OC’ to this 
Act or to the like effect.” 

“8. The bank shall by, virtue of such security acquire the same rights and 
powers in respect of the goods, wares and merchandise, stock or products thereof, 
grain or cattle covered thereby as if it had acquired the same by virtue of a ware- 
house receipt; provided, however, that the wages, salaries or other remuneration of 
persons employed by any wholesale purchaser, shipper or dealer, by any wholesale 
manufacturer, by any farmer or rancher, in connection with any of the several whole- 
sale businesses referred to, or in connection with the farm or ranch respectively, 
owing in respect of a period not exceeding three months, shall be a charge upon the 
property covered by the said security in priority to the claim of the bank thereunder 
and such wages, salaries or other remuneration shall be paid by the bank if the bank 
takes possession or in any way disposes of the said security or of the goods, wares and 
merchandise, stock or products, grain or cattle covered thereby.” 


Mr. Aikin’s proposed amendment to substitute for sub-section 2 of section 88 the 
following :— 

“The bank may lend money to a person engaged in farming upon the security 
of threshed grain,” was allowed to be withdrawn. 


Mr. Sharpe’s proposed amendment to section 88, as follows :— 

Sub-section 2, add these words :— 

“And provided further that such preference shall not be given over the claims 
of any mechanic or workman for four weeks’ wages earned in respect to the goods, 
wares and merchandise on which the bank holds the security aforesaid,” was allowed 
to be withdrawn. 


Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved that the following subsection 9 be added to Section 
88 :— 

“Such security as is referred to in the two preceding subsections or a copy. 
thereof shall be mailed by registered letter to the offices to be filed, therein in the 
various provinces of the Dominion where bills of sale and chattel mortgages are 
required now to be filed within twenty-four hours of the giving of such security.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the atlirmative. 


Mr. Sharpe again moved that subsection 3 of section 88 be struck out and the 
following substituted therefor :— 

“The bank may lend money to a farmer upon the security of his live stock.” 

The question being put on this amendment, it was negatived on division . 

Section 88 was then adopted as amended. 


Section 89 again read and amended as follows:— 
Line 1, page 43, by inserting the words “products or stock,’ after the word 


“the”; by inserting the words “ products or stock,’ after the word “the” in the 5th 


line, same page; by inserting the words “products or stock,’ after the word “the” 
in the 13th line, same page; by inserting the words “grain or cattle” after the 
word “ merchandise ” in the 14th line, same page; by inserting after the word “ the” 
in the 18th line the words “products or stock,’ and also inserting after the word 
“merchandise ” in the same line the words “or grain or cattle.” 


> 


Substitute for subdivisions (a) and (6b) of subsection 3 of section 89 the 
following :-— 
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“(a) No sale, without the consent in writing of the owner, of any products of 
“the forest shall be made under this Act until notice of the time and place of 
“such sale has been given by a registered letter, mailed in the post office, post 
“aid to the last known address of the pledger thereof, at least thirty days prior 
“to the sale thereof; (b) No such producls or slock other than products of the 
“ forest and no goods, wares and merchandise, and no grain or cattle shall be sold’ 
“by the bank under this Act without the consent of the owner, until notice of the 
“ime and place of sale has been given by a registered letter, mailed in the post 
“ office, post paid, to the last known address of the pledger thereof, at least ten 
“days prior to the sale thereof.” 


Mr. Graham’s proposed amendment was withdrawn, and Section 89 was adopted 
as amended. 

Section 90 again read and amended by inserting “products or stock” after 
“any” and “grain or cattle” after “merchandise” in line 1 of paragraph (a) of 
sub-section 2; and by inserting “products or stock” after “any” and “grain or 
cattle” after “merchandise” in line 1 of paragraph (0) of said sub-section 2; and 
by inserting “products of stock’ after “the” in line 4 and 5 of said paragraph (0b) 
and “or grain or cattle” after “merchandise” in line 4 and 7 of same paragraph 
(b). 

Section 90 was then adopted as amended. 

Mr. McCurdy moved that Section 20 be reconsidered at the next sitting of the 
Committee, which was agreed to on division. ; ‘ 4 

At one o’clock the Committee rose to sit again at four o’clock, p.m., subject to the 
sanction of the House. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 
By Mr. McCURDY. 


Section 20—That a new subsection 4 be added as follows :— 


“No paid executive official of a bank may be elected a director.” 


By Mr. ROSS. 


That clause 94 be amended by striking out all the words after the word “ thereon” 
in the 14th line and adding the following: 


“A sum not exceeding 4 of one per cent on any sum not exceeding $100, a sum: 
not exceeding rz of one per cent on any sum exceeding $100 but not exceeding $500, 
a sum not exceeding ys of one per cent on any sum exceeding $500, to defray the 
expenses of agency and charges in collecting the same. 
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SraremMeNtT of net profits earned, rate of dividend and dividends paid, during first five 
years of the bank’s operation. 


Rate Amount 
Name of Bank. F Year. Net profits of fo) 
Dividend. Dividend. 
AS anikaouaiontrenlls aacisiyi-yeriemmere secure eayereree eens 1818 ; 6 mos. £ 6, 562-10-0 
6 mos. 43= 
1819 33% & 3% 11,312-10-0 
1820 33% & 3% 12, 187-10-0 
1821 3% 11, 250- 0-0 
1822 3% 11, 250- 0-0 


Owing to remote date, unable to find records and therefore cannot furnish more complete 


information. 
bd - 
“IGS GC LEENA ens epee Denne eS Arras 1819 6% 
1820 72% 
1821 7% 
1822 © 61% 
| 1823 6% 


The capital in 1819 was £37,500, in 1820, £52,500. The accumulated profits over dividends is 
reported as follows—1819, £2,412; 1820, £2,028; 1821, £1,795; 1822, £2,234; 1823, £2,132. (All 
amounts kept in pounds Canadian). In 1826, it is reported all accumulated profits were entirely 
wiped out, although a dividend of 43% was paid for that year. 


Bank of Nova Scotia 


| 
eC re ea en. 1832 | none. $ 6,000 00 
1833 3% 15,000 00 
1834 | 6% 15,000 00 
1835 6% 15,000 00 
1836 % 15,000 00 


Books destroyed and amount of net profits not available. 


Bank of British North America................-. 
“All records as to early operations kept in England, 
and it will take considerable time to get them 
and report answer to this question.”’ 


Bs auikaQi MMOLONLO: eee: aan se icita se 1 eaten hos 1857*/£ 10,299-18-3 10% t£ 5, 169 
1858 |$ 42,529 19 8% $ 32,191 90 

1859 55,730 52 8% 37,417 66 

1860 70,339 98 8% 48,297 34 

‘: 1861 89,235 90 8% 62,790.77 


*To 30th June. {(Halifax. Currency). 


WL DIRGIG 1 BET eee NLR yi in oes ae 1856 £ 7,459-13-0 % 
1857 13, 963- 7-9 8% 
1858 $ 74,778 96 8% 
1859 89,389 86 8% 
1860 112,021 22 8% 


This Bank started business in 1855, succeeding a private bank with an established business a few 
years old. 


a 


| 


i} 
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SrareMenT of net profits earned, rate of dividend and dividends paid, during first five 
years of the bank’s operation.—Continued. 


Rate | fepetts 


c Year.| Net profits of © 
Name of Bank. ear aU | ysidend: Dividend. 


Jationale:. oe eee 1960-1|  $ 32,030 88 8% $ 21,934 20 
pe as eae 1861-2 67,759 53|- 8% 49,559 61 
1862-3 69,861 49. 8% 57,983 70 
1863-4 85,178 77 8% 72,479 68 

1864-5 90,368 83 8% 


78,024 97 


Merchants Bank of Canada. ‘‘Data covering first five years of banks operations not available.” 


| a 
anque Provinciale...« 1 -+2 <0 -scslepem aise aerate 1900* $ 19,735 50 None. Nil. 
ile 1901 46,047 04 3% $ 24,515 64 
1902 47,056 45 3% 24,561 91 
1903 62,950 14 3% 24, 689 08 
1904 | 80,227 84 3% 24,699 17 
1905 | 64,556 6( 3% 24,699 62 
*5 mos. 
Union Bank of Canada...... @:; sins bai sleoudore eee Lea $ 9,709 6 7% $ 7,609 86 
| 1867 67,344 0- 8% 47,309 32 
4 1868 104,593 0; 8% 65,673 51 
1869 105,445 0: 8% 80,390 22 
1870 124,667 6% 8% 89,957 20 
1871 122,730 2¢ 8% 108, 372 87 
*9 mos. 
“Then known as Union Bank of Lower Canada.” 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............-+------ 1868 Saison 8% $ 57,421 19 
1869 141,236 07 8% 78,122 37 
1870 336,536 89 8% 141,294 17 
1871 390,268 17 8% 220,111 10 
1872 550,923 06 8% 353,532 96 
'9 mos. at 45% 
Royal Bank of.Ganaday.....co-eee eee eee eee 1870* $ 28,367 0016 mos at 6% $ 23,500 00 
1871 42,053 00 7% 28,000 00 
1872 83,270 00 8% 44,000 00 
1873 110,089 00 8% 52,000 00 
1874 107,409 00 8% 64,000 00 


*15 mos. 

Formerly Merchants Bank of Halifax. A private concern known as the ‘‘Merchants Bank”’ was in 
operation for some 5 years previous to these dates and such concern was purchased as a going 
business by the Merchants Bank of Halifax. It is understood that the private concern yielded 
a return to the proprietors of 9% per annum. 


Wominion: Banks. 3). sacq-so ese case ee eee 1872 $ 107,488 80 8% $ 57,075 03 
1873 123,813 05 8% 68,532 79 
1874 129,252 98 8% 74,442 64 
1875 138,310 83 % 77,183 66 
1876 123,226 94 % 77,620 00 
Bank ofeHamiltoni-cecee se oe te acter 1873* $ 23,951 27| 8% 
5 1874 46,563 79 8% 
1875 58,542 93 8% 
1876 69,664 34 8% 
1877 65,632 86 8% 


arn Gee 


~ 
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STATEMENT of net profits earned, rate of dividend and dividends paid, during first five 
years of the bank’s operation.—Continued. 


Rate Amount 
Nane of Bank Year! Net profits. of ao 
Dividend. Dividend. 
(Stigmag eine! IS Er S Se an eee er eae ere eer 1876 $ 15,087 50 6% : $ 
1877 30,270 00 6% 
1878 30,528 00 6% 
1879 30,585 00 J 
"a 1880 38,485 46 6% 
i 
AMMEN O CHEN PAN aii. «nike deiaensinese Gare 1874 $3 36,371 44) 8% $ 18,147 16 
ae 49,374 69) 2% a he 30 
1876 53,455 91| 7% fl 27 
1877 47,904 76 & 37,777 60 
1878 47,062 19) % 31,782 82 
Pet nyt foe ek fos e che cacescip paveres 1875 | $ 21,346 95| 7% $ 15,827 85 
1876 34,694 04; 7% 30,934 66 
° 1877 47,332 82| 7% 37,161 37 
1878 43,515 05 7% 38,940 36 
1879 51,613 94) 1g 19,769 89 
Nirwmprenner sell sini bats Se ete < oe wie cintcie slo s Mee tb euttesin eee $ 103,637 00 a $ BON on 
1876-7, 92,827 00 70 7,863 0 
< 1877-8) 99,963 00 8% 69,809 00 
3 1878-9, 88,186 00) 73% 66,323 00 
- 1879-0, 83,747 00 7% 61,997 00 
Mie amopa litanebaimlesen senda t s.r aise es wieiclee seazrone 1903 $ 26,535 65) none | nil. 
1904 84,815 48 : ie 
1905 120,085 55 8% $ 80,000 00 
1906 140,579 89 8% 80,000 00 
1907 147,819 03 8% 80,000 00 
liommen Brain ke ols Ganda soe «ps suireieieree « carole e.ereys.0)ie 1906* $ 25,171 14 6% $ 15,331 34 
| 1908 geil sil 66? S111 22 
1909 83,957 98 6% 55,411 55 
1910 95,832 24 6% , €3,670 45 
1911 121,941 23 6% 70, 980 04 
*5) mos. 
Crown Bank...... Mr ree oar iaihe sis cise es 1905*| $ 33,198 60 Nil. 
1906 41,930 66 $ 32,917 04 
1907 48,463 00 38, 204 78 
ON Grthre re b ain ete eens sree ove «s cfelstesere ors aie e'" =i his area. sie 19067: 50,502 83 6,685 49 
1907 63,726 71 59,910 70 
*18 mos. 713 mos. 
: Crown & Northern Banks amalgamated January, 1908. 
orth (Cita idet lca eRe eea eet ocr Onsaos 1908 $ 130,324 15 $ 86,378 75 
= oe 1909 193,464 22 110,114 51 
1910 258,144 45 110,170 22 
= 1911 285,694 49 121,410 88 
a 1912* 291,094 04 127,836 48 
*11 mos. 
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SYATEMENT of net profits earned, rate of dividend and dividends paid, during first five 
years of the bank’s operation.—Concluded. 


Rate Amount 
Nane of Bank Year| Net profits. of eof 
Dividend. Dividend. 
SterlinowBankessane caste onan eek eee eee ae 1907 $ 27,206 17 $ 9,683 32 
1908 50, 091 47 39, 967 49 
1908 64,146 12 40,710 98 
1910 92,832 04 44,101 98 
1911 96,825 69 47,025 27 
BanksoMVanCouvier scsco ann ctle.ccuesdes) em ercaniee 1911* $ 26,304 06 None. Nil. 
1912 40,395 45 33 & 
: *16 mos. 
Wey. bum secunity 54nlc. 2.05. eee eee 1911*| Not given. 5% $ 7,582 50: 
1912 a 5% 15,625 00 
*§ mos. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 101, 
TuEsDAY, May 6, 1913. 


PrESENT.—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Baker, Ball, Barker, Barnard, 
Beattie, Buchanan, Burnham, Carvell, Clark (Bruce), Cockshutt. Currie, Demers, 
Emmerson, Fisher, Foster (Kings, P.E.I.), Guthrie, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, 
Kemp, Knowles, Macdonnell, Maclean (Halifax), Maclean (York, O.), McCraney; 
McCurdy, Meighen, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), Perley, Rain- 
ville, Rhodes, Robb, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Steele, Stewart (Hamilton), 
Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Warnock, Webster, Weichel, White (Leeds). 


The Chairman read letter from Mr. J. Henderson, vice-president of the Bank of 
Toronto, re Bank Audit. (Ordered to be printed in No. 28A.) 


The Chairman read letters from the president and secretary of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association re La Banque de St. Hyacinthe. (Ordered to be printed in 
No. 28A together with Mr. Rainville’s petition to the Minister in connection there- 
with.) 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No 56, an Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 91 again read. 

The following proposed amendment thereto was withdrawn: 

“2. No bank shall, directly or indirectly, charge or receive any sum whatsoever 
for the keeping of any account unless such charge is made by express agreement 
between the bank and the customer.” 


Mr. Emmerson moved to amend section 91 by adding thereto the following: 


“ And all payments made by or on behalf of any borrower, whether paid voluntarily 
“or otherwise, and all monies accepted or retained by or on behalf of any bank under 
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“the provisions of this section for interest or discount charges in excess of said rate 
of seven per cent, shall be recoverable by the person or corporation so making such 
“payment or from whom such interest or discount charge in excess of the said rate 
“ of seven per cent, is exacted or retained, in an action therefor in any court of com- 
“netent jurisdiction.” 

Which was negatived on division. 


Mr, Emmerson moved a further amendment to section 91 by adding the follow- 
ing as subsection 2: 

“9. All banks shall furnish a statement monthly to the Minister showing the 
“maximum rate of interest or discount paid to, charged or retained by such bank at 
“Sts head office or at any of its branch offices.” 


The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 


Myr. White moved that subsection 1 of section 91 be struck out and the following 
be substituted therefor: 

“91. The Bank may stipulate for, take, reserve or exact such rate of interest 
or discount per annum as may be agreed upon and may reserve and take in 
advance any such rate but no higher rate of interest than seven per cent shall 
be recoverable by the bank.” 


Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) gave notice of the following further amendment to section 
ale 


“ The rate of interest charged by the Bank shall appear on the face of the 
note.” 


Section 91 allowed to stand over for further consideration. 
Section 92 again read and adopted without amendment. 


Section 93 again read. 

Mr. Ross moved that all the words after the words “not exceeding” in line 10 
thereof be struck out and the following be substituted therefor: “ one-sixteenth of one 
per cent.” 

The question being put on the said amendment, it was carried on division. 

Mr. Emmerson moved in amendment to section 93 that all the words after tne 
words “not exceeding” in line 10 thereof be struck out and the following be sub- 
stituted therefor: “one-eighth of one per cent.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 

Mr. McCurdy moved that section 91 be amended by striking out all the words 
after the words “not exceeding” in line 10 thereof, and the following be substituted 
therefor: “one-eight of one per cent, provided that a bank in no case need charge 
less than fifteen cents.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the affirmative on 


_ division:—Yeas, 22; Nays, 15. 


Section 93 was then adopted as amended. 


Section 94 again read: 

Mr. McCurdy moved that the words “ one-half of one per cent” in line 7 thereof 
be struck out and the following be substituted therefor: “one-fourth of one per cent, 
provided that a bank in no case need charge less than twenty-five cents,” and that 
the words “to defray the expenses of agency and charges in collecting the same” in 
lines 8 and 9 of Section 94 be struck out. 

The question being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the affirmative. 

Section 94 was then adopted as amended. 
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Mr. Macdonnell gave notice of the reconsideration of section 93 as amended at 
the next meeting of the Committee. 


Section 97 again read and amended by striking out “and deposit with Tt? a 
line 8, and by adding new subsection 2 as follows: 

“9. When the authenticated copy or other document of like import is produced 
“to the bank under the next preceding Sub-section, there shall be deposited with the 
“bank a true copy thereof.” 


Section 97 adopted as amended. 


New Section 974 (proposed by Mr. Currie) being read: The Minister read the 
opinion ‘of the Deputy Minister of Justice thereon. The proposed new section 97A 
was then declared lost. 


Section 99 being read: 
Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved that said section be struck out.—Which was negatived 
on division. 
Section 99 was then adopted as printed in the bill. 


Sections 100, 101, 102, 103, 104 and 105 were again read and adopted. 

Section 106 again read and amended by inserting ‘after the approval by the 
shareholders of the selling bank” after the word “that” in line 14, and adopted as 
amended. 

Section 107 again read and amended by striking out “suweh bank” in line 14 
and by substituting therefor the words “ both of the said Banks.” ; and by striking out 
Sub-section 2 and by substituting the following therefor: 

“2 The amount so deposited under paragraph (c) of the next preceding Sub-section 
“Shall be held by the Minister as security for the redemption of the said excess of 
“notes; and when the amount of the notes of the two banks outstanding and in cir- 
“culation is less than the aggregate of the paid-up capital of the purchasing bank, the 
“amount aforesaid (if any) held in the central gold reserves, together with the amount 
“so deposited, the difference shall, from time to time, be repaid by the Minister out of 
“the deposit, to the extent thereof, to the purchasing bank, but without interest, on 
“the application of such bank, and on the production of such evidence as the Minister 
“may require to show the amount of the notes of the two banks then outstanding and 
“in circulation.” 63-64 V., c. 27, s.1. Am. 


Section 107 adopted as amended. 

Section 108 again read and amended by inserting the following new Sub-section 
2A :— 

“The trustees shall not permit any part of the deposit (if any) of the selling 
“bank in the central gold reserves to be withdrawn under the provisions of this Act 
“after the last juridical day of the month in which notice of intention to apply to the 
“ Governer in Council for approval of the agreement has been given and pending such 

“approval, unless and until the trustees are notified in writing by the Minister of his 

“consent thereto; and on the approval of the agreement the trustees shall hold the 
“deposit (if any) fer and as if such deposit had been originally made by the purchasing 
“bank.” 


Section 108 adopted as amended. 

Sections 109, 110 and 111 read and adopted. 

Section 112 again read, and amended by striking out Sub-section 3 and by sub- 
stituting the following therefor: 

“3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, whenever, in the usual course of 
“the post, the return of a branch or agency for the last juridical day of the month, 
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“mailed at the branch or agency on or before the second day of the following month, 
“does not reach 
“(a) the chief office of the DETIES on or before the eighteenth day of the month, 
or 
aay) ae office of the general manager, if the office of the general manager is 
“at a place other than the chief office of the bank, on or before the fifteenth day 
“of the month, 
“the return last received from any such branch, exhibiting so far as that branch is 
“concerned the condition of the bank at the date for which it purports to be made, 
“may be used in the compilation of the monthly return called for by this section.” 


“ 


Section 112 further amended by inserting “ or by acting chief accountant” after 
“chief accountant” in lines 1 and 2 of sub-section 4 and inserting “@” before 
“vice-president” in line 2 thereof, and by adding “s” to “vice-president ” in line 
3 of Sub-seetion 5. 

Section 112 further amended by striking out “ general manager's clerk” in line 
3 of sub-section 7 and by substituting therefor the words “ assistant secretary.” 

Section 112 adopted as amended. 


Section 114 again read and amended by inserting the words “ cert.fied cheques” 
before the word “ drafts” in lines 26, 31, 33, 35, 37 and 40 of page 52 of the bill, and 
the words “certified cheque” before “draft” in line 44 of said page; and by insert- 
ing “a” before “ vice-president ” in line 5 of sub-section 5; and by striking out “the 
value at par of such shares, and” in line 1 of paragraph (¢) of sub-section 6. 

Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved that section 114 be further amended by adding the 
following as sub-section 8:— 


“The bank shall transfer and pay over to the Minister notwithstanding any 

statute of limitation or ether Act relating to prescription,— 

‘(a) all stock, no dividend whereon is claimed for six years before the last day 
on which a ‘lividend thereon becomes payable (except where payment of 
dividend has been restrained by order of a court) ; 

*(b) all dividends and all amounts of drafts or bills of exchange issued by the 
bank which have remained unpaid for more than six years after they 
became payable; 

“(e) all sums of money, deposits or balances in respect of which no transactions 
have taken place, or upon which no interest has been paid, or no acknow- 
ledgment has been made by the bank, or to which no claim has been 
made by any person entitled thereto, during the six years prior to the 
date of the Jast annual return of the bank. 


“9. Tf a claim to any stock so transferred or money so paid is thereafter estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Treasury Board, the Governor in Council shall, on 
the report of the Treasury Board, direct the retransfer or payment thereof to be 
made to the person entitled thereto. 


“3. Upon transfer or payment to the Minister as herein provided, the bank and 
its assets shall be held to be discharged from further liability for the stock so trans- 
ferred and the amounts so paid.” 

The question being put on the foregoing amendment, it was negatived on divi ision: 
Yeas, 10; nays, 15. 

Section 114 was then adopted as amended. 

Mr. McCraney moved, that section 114 be reconsidered.—Which was negatived on 
division. 

Section 123 again read, and amended by striking out the words “the Associa- 
tion ” and substituting therefor the following :— 

2—6 
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“q judge of a superior court in the province where the chief office of the bank is’ 
“ situate,” 
in line 4 thereof. 
Section 123 adopted as amended. 
Section 125 reconsidered and amended by adding the following as sub-section 2:— 


“ Shareholder ” within the meaning of this section shall include an undis- 
closed principal and, to the extent of his interest, a cestut qui trust, on whose 
behalf or for whose benefit shares in the capital stock of the bank are held. 


Section 125 adopted as amended. 


Section 128 again read and amended by inserting “not exceeding the limit of 
liability of the shareholders hereinbefore specified” after “bank” in line 9 thereof, 
and by striking out “made” in line 12 and by substituting therefor the word “ pay- 
able”; and by striking out “any’ in line 13 and by adding letter “s” to “ call.” 

Section 128 adopted as amended. 


Section 130 again read and amended by striking out “or registered the transfer 
thereof,” in line 3 and by substituting therefor the words “as hereinbefore provided” ; 
and by striking out “cancelled” in line 2 of paragraph (0) and by substituting 
therefor the word “ forfeited.” 

Section 130 adopted as amended. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 
By Mr. MACDONELL. 


That section 93 as amended be reconsidered. 


By Hon. Mr. WHITE. 


New Section 91. The Bank may stipulate for, take, reserve or exact such rate 
of interest or discount per annum as may be agreed upon and may reserve and take 
in advance any such rate but no higher rate of interest than seven per cent shall be 
recoverable by the Bank. 

By Mr. EMMERSON. 


Section 91. “2. All Banks shall furnish a statement monthly to the Minister 
showing the maximum rate of interest or discount paid to, charged or retained by 
such bank at its-head office or at any of its branch offices.” 


By Mr. SHARPE (Ontario). 


Section 91. The rate of interest charged by the Bank shall appear on the face 
of the note. 


By Mr. CARVELL, 
Amend Section 146 by adding thereto the following sub-section, namely :— 


2. No manager or agent of any Bank or Branch thereof, shall be allowed, either 
directly or indirectly to engage in the business of fire, plate-glass, hail or marine 
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insurance, and any such manager or agent so engaging in Insurance business con- 
trary to the provisions hereof, shall for each offence incur a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred dollars. 


By Mr. STEELE. 


Section 72, new subsection 3:— 

3. The Treasury Board shall make regulations providing for the disinfection 
and sterilization by the several banks of all bank notes and Dominion notes which 
have come into the bank’s possession before a re-issue thereof to the public; and the 
bank, its officers, clerks and servants, shall carry out and execute the regulations 
made under the authority of this section. 


LETTER OF MR. HENDERSON RH BANK AUDIT. 


Hor Springs, VA., 
26th April, 1913. 
Dear Mr. AMES,— 
Your note of 23rd inst. was forwarded to me here. 
I did not submit a plan for external audit, because I was not satisfied that I 
could improve upon the provisions of the Bill as it has been amended by the Minister. 
I had thought it might be possible for a plan to be worked out by which the 


-nomination by shareholders should be subject to the approval of the Minister after 


consultation with the Bankers’ Association. 

On thinking this over more carefully the objections to the Minister and the 
Bankers’ Association involving themselves in these appointments in such a way as to 
require legislative enactments as to the way of doing so—seemed to me so great that 
I did not think I should submit any plan that would involve this. I am also now 
inclined to think that it is not necessary.. 

The powers that the Minister has taken to secure a special audit in cases where 
to him it seems desirable is, I consider, one of the most useful provisions in the Bill. 

The knowledge that this power can and will be exercised’ will have a most bene- 
ficial effect. 

Shareholders will endeavour in their own interests to appoint only first class men 
and they must do so if their selection is to stand the test. If it is found that they 
have failed in doing so the powers that are vested in the Minister can be brought 
into action, and now that he is to be given the power, there will be found amongst 
the many interests that are involved in securing an effective audit some method of 
bringing the matter before the Minister and securing action. I think, therefore, 
everything that should be secured is provided for under the provision of the Bill. 


Yours truly, 
J. HENDERSON, 


Herbert B. Ames, Esq., 
Chairman, 
Banking and Commerce Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RE BANK OF ST. HYACINTHE. 


Honourable Mr. White, 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


Re St. Hyacinthe Banid. 
DEar Sir,— 

I am creditably informed and believe that, on June the 22nd, 1908, one of the 
officers of the Bankers’ Association, viz. Mr. Knight, arrived at St. Hyacinthe about 
9 o’clock in the evening and convened a special session of the Directors of the St. 
Hyacinthe Bank. At that meeting he disclosed the object of his visit and made 
known the will of the Bankers’ Association which was that they, the Directors of the 
St. Hyacinthe Bank, should vote immediately a resolution for the immediate suspen- 
sion of their payments. The Directors being opposed to this drastic and high-handed 
precedure, discussed the attitude assumed by the Bankers’ Association and revolted 
against the ultimatum of the Association. In reply, the agent of the Bankers’ 
Association said in effect—“ Very well, gentlemen, you will have to close your doors, 
anyway, and unless this be done to-night, your paper will be refused to-morrow by all 
the Banks” 

The Directors, in view of this pressure, and in order to avoid the possibility of 
a run on the Bank and its consequences, did not open the doors of the Bank next 
morning and the Bank was thus forced into liquidation. 

This was on 23rd June, 1908. Two days afterwards the Bank of Montreal had 
its signs on the door and its paper printed “ Bank of Montreal, St Hyacinthe.” 

This is an instance where the Bankers’ Association through its officers compelled 
a solvent Bank to liquidate and go out of business in the interest of the larger 
Banks. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed.) 


CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Toronto, May 8, 1913. 
Dear Mr. WHITE,W— 

In continuation of my letters of 28th and 29th April, I beg to state that I have 
had a thorough examination made of the condition of affairs at the time of the sus- 
pension of the Banque de St. Hyacinthe, and enclose, herewith, Mr. Knight’s state- 
ment, which appears to me to be thorough and full, and I would further beg to draw 
your attention to the following facts: ; 

(a) Mr. Knight only acted in this matter under the directions of Sir Edward 
Clouston, as President of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

(6) The statement made by Mr. Rainville, M.P., appears to have been founded 
upon a misapprehension of the facts. 2 

(c) It is true that the creditors of the Banque eventually were paid in full, but 
this was only owing to a realization of assets that at the time of the suspension were 
not available or collectable, in fact their very existence was in dispute; but also it 
became necessary, later on, to call up the unpaid capital of the Banque, as well as to 
call upon the shareholders for their double liability. The sums collected from the 
claims in dispute, some four or five years after the suspension, amounted to $390,000: _ 
the amount paid in on account of the unpaid capital was $66,795.52; the angen 
paid in on the double liability was $156,051.10; the total liabilities of the Banque at 


i 
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the time of the suspension amounted to $1,182,362.74; and from the schedule it would 
appear that Sir Edward Clouston’s judgment was absolutely sound, that it was 
hopeless for the Banque to attempt to go on, and his action probably saved a loss to 
the creditors. 

It is perfectly apparent that at the time of Sir Edward Clouston’s action the 
capital of the Banque was wholly gone, and apparently this was admitted by all 
parties interested. 

(d) The Bankers’ Association were not interested in the action of the Bank of 
Montreal, and it is also apparent that that was done not for the benefit of the Bank 
of Montreal, but at the solicitation of residents of St. Hyacinthe. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) D. R. WILKIE, 
President Bankers’ Association. 
The Honourable W. T. WHITE, M.P., 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Office. 
Bank of Montreal Building. 
MontreEAu, 3rd May, 1913. 


La Banque de St. Hyacinthe. 
Sir,— 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Rainville, M.P., in reference to the action of the Association in connection with the 
suspension of the Banque de St. Hyacinthe, and I make the following statement of 
fact in connection therewith: 

The Banque de St. Jean suspended on the 20th April, 1908, and the Banque de 
St. Hyacinthe, which was not strong in’ liquid assets, began to suffer from the disas- 
trous failure of that Bank. This was known to all bankers. 

The subscribed capital stock of the Bank was $504,600, of which $331,235 was 
paid up. The total deposits at the end of the month of May, 1908, as compared with 
the preceding month, showed a decline, as stated in the Government returns, of some 
$75,000. 

By reason of the knowledge that the President of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, the late Sir Edward Clouston, had as to the situation, I was asked to 
request the cashier of the Bank to come to Montreal. Mr. L. F. Phil, the cashier, 
accordingly came to Montreal on the 22nd June, 1908. After a conversation with 
him, I came to the conclusion that it was necessary to have a further examination of 
the condition of the Bank, and so reported to the President of the Association. Mr. 
Philie was of opinion that the financial condition of the Bank was serious. 

At my request, Mr. Philie returned to St. Hyacinthe to make up, as accurately 
as possible, a valuation of the assets, and report the result to me as soon as possible. 
T explained to him that this was necessary because, if the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion could render any assistance to the Bank, it would gladly do so, but that it would 
be necessary to have a statement of its assets. 

Mr. Philie, the next day, brought back the statement, which is shown as Exhibit A. 

T discussed with him the various items in this statement, as, on its face, it showed 
that the whole of the paid up capital of the Bank was gone. The chief asset was a 
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doubtful claim against the Quebec Southern Railway, which was then being wound 
up as insolvent, by proceedings in the Exchequer Court, at the instance of the Min- 
ister of Raiways and Canals. The total claim of the Bank, which was filed in 1906, 
was $612,000. The total assets at the time, as represented in the Government returns, 
was $1,580,097.84. I did not place as high a valuation upon the claim against the 
Quebec Southern Railway as did Mr. Philie, and my judgment in this regard is 
justified by the result, as, after four and a half years’ litigation, at heavy expense to 
the Bank, the amount realized was $381,000, which sum was paid to the Liquidator 
of the Bank in two amounts, on 13th October, 1911, and 2nd January, 1913. 

May I refer to the report of the action the Minister of Railways and Canals 
against the Quebec Southern Railway, in re Banque de St. Hyacinthe (claimant) in 
Vol. 12, Canada, Exchequer reports, p. 61, for a fuller disclosure of the difficulties 
surrounding the collection of this large claim of the Bank. 

Another asset I criticised was the item marked “ Debentures.” These were issued 
-on the security of a viaduct in St. Hyacinthe, and were valued at $33,000, but realized 
only $9,000. 

Mr. Philie also advised me that a claim by L. F. Morrison against the Bank for 
$93,146 was then in litigation. 

The criticism of the assets was accurate, as shown by the following: 


L. F. Philie’s (the cashier) valuation .. ...... .. $1,190,556 00 
Total collected by the Liquidator... ..).. 5 .e em. 1,043,435 30 


Further, I was advised by Mr. Philie, at our first interview, that the Eastern 
Townships Bank, the Agent for Clearing House purpose in Montreal, then had over 
$15,000 of the Bank’s notes on hand. They were holding these over to give the Bank 
a chance to secure funds to redeem them, and, in addition, Mr. Philie advised me 
that, in order to secure money to pay the demands upon the Bank, he was forced to 
rediscount the best paper in his portfolio, and had at that time rediscounted with 
the Eastern Townships Bank $26,493 of current paper. 

As soon as I ascertained these facts, and examined the statement, Exhibit A, I 
consulted with the President of the Association, and the conclusion arrived at was 
that, in the interests of the creditors, the only honest thing to do was to recommend 
the Bank to suspend payment. 

I accompanied Mr. Philie to St. Hyacinthe the night of the 23rd June, and a 
Meeting of the Board was called, at which five of the Directors were present. Two 
of the Directors were not available, as they lived outside of St. Hyacinthe. Mr. 
Philie was present during the conference. I pointed out to the Board that the state- 
ment of affairs as exhibited, which had their approval before it was submitted to the 
Association, showed that the entire capital of the Bank was lost and that possibly their 
deposits were impaired. The statement of the assets was conceded to be correct by 
everyone present, and the only objection that the Board made to my criticism was 
that I was placing a lower valuation upon the claim against the Quebee Southern 
than the Board was disposed to do. 

At no time during this conference did I say— 


“Tt was the will of the Bankers’ Association that they, the Directors of the 
“Banque de St. Hyacinthe, should vote immediately a resolution for the im- 
“mediate suspension of their payments.” 

IT never used any language to the effeet— 

“Very well, gentlemen, you will have to close your doors anyway, and unless 

“this be done to-night, your paper will be refused to-morrow by all the Banks.” 


During the discussion, two of the Directors were anxious that the Bank should 
not suspend payment until they had an opportunity to go to Ottawa and lay the 
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position of the Bank before the Government and seek its assistance. These two 
Directors suggested delay in taking action. 

There was a large gathering of citizens outside the Bank building while the con- 
ference was going on, and it was quite apparent that there was knowledge in the town 
that the Bank was in difficulties and there would be a run on the Bank the next 
morning. 

I explained to the Directors that the Association had no power to order the sus- 
pension of the Bank, but, if they did not suspend, I would report to the Minister in 
the morning that the Bank was insolvent, and I explained to them that, in my judg- 
ment, it would not be honest to the depositors to open in the morning. 

After the fullest possible discussion, a unanimous resolution of the Directors, 
copy of which is marked Exhibit B, was passed, and Mr. Philie, the cashier, was left 
in charge and was instructed to advise the branches of the Bank that it had suspended 
payment. 

I beg to append herewith a statement, Exhibit C, being the return made by the 
Bank to the Association, on the 23rd June, the day it suspended. 

Mr. Philie was appointed Curator by the Canadian Bankers’ Association on 24th 
day of June, 1908, and later was appointed Liquidator, and had the carriage of the 
winding up proceedings. 

For your information, I beg leave to submit, as Exhibit D, a statement of the 
Receipts and Disbursements of the Liquidator, up to the 7th February, 1913. 

Since the 7th February, 1913, a final dividend has been paid to the creditors of 
the Bank with 275 per cent interest on their respective claims. 

With reference to the paragraph in Mr. Rainyille’s statement that two days after- 
wards, the Bank of Montreal opened a branch at St. Hyacinthe, may I add that three 
of the Directors of the Bank of St. Hyacinthe came with me to the President of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association when I made my report to him the day the Bank 
suspended? After full discussion with the President, he approved of the course that 
had been taken by the Directors on my recommendation that the Bank suspend 
payment. 

The President of the Banque de St. Hyacinthe expressed the greatest possible con- 
cern for the depositors of the Banque de St. Hyacinthe, and told Sir Edward Clouston 
that very many of them would be seriously inconvenienced by the Bank suspending 
payment and was anxious that something be done to relieve the hardship of their 
situation. Sir Edward said that the Bank of Montreal would immediately open a 
branch and that whoever was placed in charge would be instructed to do everything 
possible to help out depositors and others who would be embarrassed by the suspen- 
sion of the Bank. 

In a formal report as to the reasons of the Association for recommending the 
Directors of the Banque de St. Hyacinthe to suspend payment, the fact that the Bank 
of Montreal opened immediately after may not be any concern of the Association; 
but, as the matter is dealt with by Mr. Rainville in his letter, I wish to add that, in 
my opinion, Sir Edward Clouston opened a branch of the Bank of Montreal in St. 
Hyacinthe for the purpose of doing what he could to mitigate, in some measure, the 
hardship that would inevitably follow from the suspension of the Bank. 

You will allow me to say in conclusion— 

1. That at the time the Bankers’ Association began its investigation into the 
affairs of the Banque de St. Hyacinthe, there were well founded rumours as to its 
condition to warrant them in making enquiries. 

2. That the statement as discussed by the Bank showed that its capital was lost 


and that this was admitted by the Directors. 
3. That the Associations’ recommendation to the Directors to suspend payment 


was the proper one to make. 


f 
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4. That the result justifies that recommendation and that the creditors have been 
paid their claims, without the full amount for interest, only after the Liquidator 
called up the unpaid capital and had recourse to the full amount of the double 
liability. ; 

If I can furnish any further information in reference to the matter, I will be 
pleased to do so. 
I have, ete., 


(Signed) JOHN KNIGHT, 


Secretary. 
Hon. W. T. White. 
EXHIBIT A. 
LA BANQUE DE ST-HYACINTHE. 
Statement of Affairs, as on May 30, 1908. _ 
LIABILITIES. 
Due to Note Holders (circulation)... .. .. -. -- ++ -+ $253,860 
Muerto Lublicens.see. Sine dene) sh See Uae ee ee OnE.ODO 


Due to Provincial Government... .. .. .- -- +--+. +. 46,667 
$1,154,083 


VALUATION OF ASSETS. 


Legals and Specie. < ©.) --mciemeeeteeene .. $ 23,061 
Deposit with Dominion Government................ 16,500 
Due by other Banks... 2. ose ee een nel 45,510 
Notes and cheques on other Banksy. e-e 3. @- 26,493 
Railway Claim... =... co en eras) cre teo000 
Debentures... ..:< cha See ee ete a9 5-0) (00) 
Gurrent Loans* collectibles... see ene ene eee O00 
Overdue Debts: collectibles esmecre aetna merece meee 20 OUD 
Other Assets. collectibles sera -)aeeeune teen re OU 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank .......... 7,992 
Bank Premises, including Sates, et@j. 2.4.55. 25 ..,-. 29,000 


$1,190,556 


| EXHIBIT B. 


| At a special meeting of the Directors of La Banque de St. Hyacinthe, held Tues- 
| aay, the 23rd June, 1908, at eleven o’clock in the evening, were present :—Honourable 
| G. C. Dessaulles, President; Messrs. Joseph Morin, L. P. Morin, E. Ostiguay, V. B. 
Sicotte. ere 


It was resolved :— 


Upon the recommendation actually made by the Canadian Bankers’ “zsoriation. 
through Mr. John T. P. Knight, the Secretary of the said Association present at this 
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meeting, that this Bank suspend payments immediately for ninety days, in conformity 
with the disposition of Article 127 of the Bank Act. 


(Signed) G. C DESSAULLES, President. 
L. FE. PHILIE, Cashier. 
True Copy 
L. F. PHILuUE, 
Liquidator of La Banque de St. Hyacinthe. 


A une assemblée spéciale des Directeurs de La Banque de St-Hyacinthe tenue 
Mardi, le Vingt-Trois Juin Mil Neuf Cent Huit, a onze heures du soir, sont 
présents—L’Honorable G. C. Dessaulles, Président; Messieurs Joseph Morin, L. P. 
Morin, E. Ostiguay, V. B. Sicotte . 


Il est résolu:— 

Vu Ja recommandation présentement faite par L’Association des Banquiers 
Canadiens par l’entremise de Mr. John T. P. Knight, le Secrétaire de la dite Associa- 
tion présent 4 cette assemblée, que cette Banque suspende immédiatement ses paie- 
ments pour quatre-vingt-dix jours en conformité des dispositions de l’article 127 de 
YActe des Banques. 


(Signé) G. C. DESSAULLES, Président. 
ok PEGE. “Carsscen: 
Vraie copie 
L. F. PHIL, 
Liquidateur de la Banque de St. Hyacinthe. 
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EXHIBIT D. 
LA BANQUE DE ST. HYACINTHE. 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, 7th February, 1913. 
RECEIPTS. 
Money collected from promissory notes, current account 
advances, other assets and from other sources, includ- 
ing sale of Bank premises... .. . -. «. «1,043,435 30 
From shareholders on unpaid Damion een pubees bed! 66,795 52 
From shareholders for double liability call.. .. .. .. .. 156,051 10 
$1,266,281 92 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for redemption of circulation .. .. . ..$ 260,645 00 
« “Provincial Government deposits ae lacerued in- 
terest .. Shot Bone 55,923 67 
ee Sheritts deposits .. . 729 10 
317,297 77 
« «premiums on life insurance assigned to the bank 
and in settlement of other claims.. 28,835 47 
legal costs, comprising— 
“« « court and lawyers’ fees .... . arr te UG Oe Te 
« « salaries to employees oe Office) 6,344 04 
(and 5 branches). . 285 50 
“ sect. inspector’s remuneration. 3 1,000 00 
« © ~Curator-Liquidator’s = Sariagney na 4,830 00 
“« © Collections of Bills, Exchange and Conaidesion 
on cheques and protest fees .. ........-- 219 42 
“ “ sundry expenses, comprising rent, maintenance 
of offices, lighting, impressions, advertise- 
ment, messages, telephones, telegrams, 
travelling expenses, stationery and postal 
RMS He gcd eo Go nos Bowco of oo couo6 4,301 96 34,953 64 
$ 381,086 88 
Paid account 1st Dividend 25% ........ .. -. -. --$ 210,187 54 
oe te Praca ee LNRM Bee ode Hoe Gemics ool or 370,789 83 : 
<e is Bing Be WN ag ob doodesre nd oor ace TONS iil areal tyes) 
Capek Civica, oc. coun ee omlec ab Gob om Oe nc ton ole Ge ot 10,907 36 
$1,133,944 39 
Balance in bank on the 7th February, 1913 .. .. Ne ey ee 
$1.266,281 92 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House oF COMMONS, 
ComMMiITTEE Room No. 101, 
WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1918. 


Present :—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Ball, Barker, Barnard, Beattie, 
Buchanan, Burnham, Carvell, Clark (Bruce), Clark (Red Deer), Cockshutt, Currie, 
Emmerson, Fisher, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Jameson, Kemp, Knowles, Loggie, Mac- 
donald, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), Maclean (York, O.), MeCraney, McCurdy, 
McLean (Sunbury), Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), 
Papineau, Perley, Rainville, Rhodes, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, Suther- 
land, Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thompson (Yukon), Thornton, Tobin, Warnock, Weichel 
and White (Leeds). ‘ 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, an Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 


Section 72 again read, and further amended by adding the following sub-section 
3 thereto :— 

“3. The Treasury Board shall make regulations providing for the disinfec- 
tion and sterilization by the several banks of all bank notes and Dominion notes 
which have come into the bank’s possession before a re-issue thereof to the public; 
and the bank, its officers, clerks and servants, shall carry out and execute the regu- 
lations made under the authority of this section.” 

Section 72 adopted as further amended. 
Section 91 again read: ; 


Mr. White moved that the section as printed in the Bill be struck out and the 
following substituted therefor :— 

The Bank may stipulate for, take, reserve or exact such rate of interest or 
discount per annum as may be agreed upon and may receive and take in advance 
any such rate, but no higher rate of interest than seven per cent shall be recover- 
able by the Bank. 


The question being put on the amendment, it was carried on division. 
Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved as a further amendment that the following be 
added to the section as amended: 


“That the rate of interest charged by the Bank shall appear on the face of 
the note. 


4 
The question being put on the further amendment, it was negatived on division: 
Yeas, 14: nays, 17. 


Mr. Emmerson moved as a further amendment that the following subsection be 
added to the section as amended: 
“2. All Banks shall furnish a statement monthly to the Minister showing 
the maximum rate of interest or discount paid to, charged or retained by such 
bank at its head office or at any of its branch offices.” 


The question being put on the further amendment, it was negatived on division: 
Yeas, 11; Nays, 16. 

Section 91 was then adopted as amended. 

Mr. Macdonell moved that section 93 as amended be reconsidered—which was ~ 
negatived on division 
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Secton 131A again read: 
Mr. McCurdy moved that the following be added as subsection 4 thereto: 
“4. Any person who, being a director, officer, clerk, or servant of a bank, 
_ accepts, directly or indirectly, a gift, payment or other consideration or receives 
a promise of consideration from any person who is seeking or has obtained, on 
his own or any other account, a loan or discount or other advantage from the 
bank, shall be guilty of an offence against this Act.” 


The question being put on the principle of the Amendment, it was carried on 
division. (Stands over for redrafting. as section 131B.) 

Section 184 again read and adopted (Mr. Aikins’ amendment thereto being 
withdrawn.) 

Section 137 again read, and amended by adding thereto the following sub- 
sections :— 


“2. Hvery officer, clerk and servant of a bank who, for the bank, re-issues 
“to the public any bank notes or Dominion notes which have not been dis- 
“infected or sterilized in accordance with the regulations made by the Treasury 
“Board under the authority of this Act shall, on the information of any person, 
“on summary conviction, be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty dollars. 

“3. In the event of the conviction of any officer, clerk: or servant of a bank 
“under this section, the bank shall thereby incur a penalty of fifty dollars.” 


Section 137 adopted as amended. 

Section 138 again read and adopted. (Mr. Sharpe’s amendment thereto being 
withdrawn.) 

Section 140A again read, and amended by inserting “or of the profit and loss 
account” after “statement” in line 1. 

Section 140A adopted as amended. 

Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved that the following be inserted as section 140B: 


“Every person who, being the president, vice-president, director, general 
manager, manager or other officer of a bank, enters into an agreement with any 
other president, vice-president, director, general manager, manager, or other 
officer of any other bank, or is a party to any agreement to which a bank is a 
party to control, regulate, raise or lower the rates of interest on deposits or loans, 

’ discounts, or exchange, or limit competition in establishing branch banks, shall 
be guilty of an indictable offence and liable to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding five years, or to a fine not exceeding $2,000, or to both.” 


The question-being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 

8; Nays, 16. ' 
~ Section 141 again read, and amended by strikine out the last “or” in line 7 of 
sub-paragraph (7); and by inserting the following after sub-paragraph (i): 

“(ii) to any farmer on the security of threshed grain; or, 

“ (iv) to any rancher upon the security of cattle ;” 

Section 141 adopted as amended. 

Section 142 again read, and amended by inserting “products or stock” before 
“good” in line 7; and by striking out “or products” and substituting therefor 
the words “ or grain or cattle” in same line. 

Section 142 adopted as amended. 

Section 143 again read and amended by substituting “or” for “and” jn line 
12; and by striking out “(of any kind)” in line 25 thereof. 

Section 143 adopted as amended. 

Section 144 again read and amended by inserting “products or stock” after 
“any” in line 2; by inserting “grain or cattle” after “merchandise” in line 2; by 
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inserting “products or stock” after “such” in line 8; by inserting “graim or cattle” 
after “ merchandise” in line 9; by inserting “products of stock,’ after “such” on 
line 11; and by inserting “ grain or cattle,” after “ merchandise” in line 11; and by 
substituting “two” for “three” in line 14. 

Section 144 adopted as amended. 

Section 146 again read: 

Mr. Carvell moved, that the following subsection be added thereto :— 


2. No manager or agent of any Bank or Branch thereof, shall be allowed, 
either directly or indirectly to engage in the business of life, fire, plate-glass or 
marine insurance, or any such manager or agent so engaging in Insurance busi- 
ness contrary to the provisions hereof, shall for each offence incur a penalty not 
exceeding one hundred dollars. 


The question being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Section 146 adopted as amended. 5 
The following new sections were inserted :— 


146A. It shall be an offence against this Act for any director, officer, clerk 
“or servant of the bank to pledge, assign or hypothecate the notes of the bank 
“on behalf of the bank” 

1,6B. If a bank suspends payment in specie or Dominion notes .of any of 
“its liabilities as they accrue, then so long as such suspension continues it shall 
“be an offence against this Act for any director, officer, clerk or servunt of the 
“bank who has knowledge of such suspension to pay or cause to be paid to any 
“nerson any debt or liability of the bank unless with the consent of a curator or 
“ liquidator duly appointed.” 


Section 149 again read and amended by inserting “ certified cheques” before 
“drafts” in line 5. 

Section 149 adopted as amended. : 

Section 151 again read and amended by inserting “certified cheques” after 
“all” in line 8.—Section adopted as amended. 

Section 158 again read: 

Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) moved, that the following be added as subsection 3: 


~ 


“Tn ease any violation of this Act be brought to the attention of the 
Minister, and on request the latter refuses to sue for the amount of the penalties 
as provided by this Act, and neglects to sue for a period of three months after 
such notice, then such person so notifying the Minister may bring suit in his 
own name for the recovery of the penalties and such penalties shall belong to 
such person so suing” 


The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division. 

Section 158 was then adopted without amendment. 

Schedule B again read and adopted without amendment. 

Schedule C again read and amended as follows :— 

Page 70, in the 6th line thereof, immediately after the bracket and before the 
words “the goods,” by inserting the following :— 


“the products of agriculture, the forest, quarry and mine, or the sea, lakes and 
“rivers, the live stock or dead stock, or.” 


Insert after the word “ merchandise” in the next line the words:— 
“ or the grain or cattle (as the case may be).” 
Page 71, items 1 and 2 of Assets, amend in the following form:-— 
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5, (Com di ; 
urrent gold and subsidiary coin.. Miche ¢ $ 
OD omini A {In Canada $ ; 
2. Dominion notes.. “15D Blsewhere § $ 


Item 6, amend by striking out “and cash items in transit.” 

Schedule C adopted as amended. 

Schedule D again read as previously amended: 

Mr. McCurdy moved to strike out item 6 of Liabilities and to substitute therefor: 


“Deposits in Great Britain, 
e British Colonies, 
Ws United States, 
gs other foreign countries.” 


The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 9; 
Nays, 15. : 

Mr. McCurdy moved that schedule D be amended so as to provide for the inclusion 
in the schedule of the amount on deposit and on loan in each Province of the Domin- 
ion.— Which was negatived on division. 

Mr. McCurdy moved to strike out item 15 of the Assets and to substitute therefor: 


“Call loans in Great Britain, 
cs British Colonies, 
se United States, 
a other foreign countries.” 


Which amendment was negatived on division: Yeas, 9; Nays, 12. 
Mr. McCurdy moved to strike out item 17 of the Assets and to substitute therefor: 
“Current loans in Great Britain, 

uc ce British Colonies, 

s ss United States, 

ee se other foreign countries.” 


Which amendment was negatived on division: Yeas, 9; Nays,-13. 
On motion of Mr. McCurdy, the following was inserted as item 19a in the Assets: 


“Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts.” 


Mr. McCurdy moved that the following be inserted after line 24 of page 72 of the 
Bil: 

“ Ageregate amount of loans to joint stock companies in which directors of the 
bank hold a majority of the shares.” 

“ Aggregate amount of loans to joint stock companies of which a director of the 
bank is a director.” 


The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 7; 
Nays, 16. 

Schedule D was then adopted as previously amended. 

Schedule F again read and amended by inserting certified cheques after 
amounts in line 1. Schedule F adopted as amended. ; 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 A.M., to consider the 
Temaining umdisposed sections of the bill, viz.:—2, 18, 20, 44, 56, 56A, 56B, and 
a StAT 
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House or Com ons, 
Cowirrenr Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, May 8, 1913. 


PresExt :—Messrs. Ames, Armstrong (Lambton), Armstrong, (York, O.), Baker, 
Ball, Barker, Beattie, Bellemare, Blondin, Boyce, Buchanan, Carvell, Clark (Bruce), 
Cockshutt, Crocket, Emmerson, Fisher, Fortier, Foster (ings, N.S.), Hughes 
(Kings, P.E.1.), Hughes, (Victoria), Kay, Kemp, Knowles, Lemieux, Loggie, Mac- 
donald, Macdonell, Maclean (Halifax), MeCraney, McCurdy, McLean (Sunbury), 
McMillan, Marshall, Middlebro, Nesbitt, Nickle, Northrup, Osler (Sir Edmund), 
Papineau, Pardee, Rainville, Rhodes, Ross, Sexsmith, Sharpe (Ontario), Sinclair, 
Steele, Thomson (Qu’Appelle), Thornton, Warnock, White (Leeds). 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 36, an Act 
respecting Banks and Banking. 

Section 2 again read and further amended by inserting “and members of the 
Association means the general managers of the banks,” after “ Association” in line 
5; and by inserting the following new paragraph: “ (i) “grain” means wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax,” and by striking out the words “ all other marine and fresh water 
animal life, inclusive of” in lines 4 and 5 of paragraph (m) of the said section. 

Section 2 adopted as further amended. 

Section 18 reconsidered and further amended by substituting “twenty” for 
“thirty ’ in line 2 of paragraph ()). Section 18 adopted as further amended. 

Section 20 again read: 

Mr. McCurdy moved that the following be added thereto as subsection 4: “ No 
paid executive official of a bank shall be elected a director.” 

The question being put on the amendment, it was negatived on division: Yeas, 
5; Nays, 20. 

Section 43 again read and reconsidered. 

Mr. White (Leeds) moved that the new subsections 4 and 5 (Mr. Sharpe’s amend- 


ment) be struck out and that the following new subsections 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 be sub- 
stituted therefor :— 


4. The bank shall open and maintain in each province in Canada in which it has 
resident shareholders-and in which it has one or more branches or agencies a share- 
registry office, to be designated by the directors, at which the shares of the share- 
holders, resident within the province, shall be registered and at which, and not else- 
where, except as hereinafter provided, such shares may be validly transferred. ~- 

5. Shares of persons who are not resident in Canada or in any province in which 
there is a branch or agency of the bank may be registered and shall be transferable 
at the chief office of the bank or elsewhere, as the directors may designate. 

6. Whenever there is a change in the ownership of shares, and the new share- 
holder resides in a province other than that in which the former sharelfolder resided, 
and whenever there is a change in the residence of a shareholder from one province to 
another, or whenever a shareholder residing outside of Canada becomes a resident of 
a province in Canada, the registration of the shares shall be changed to the registry 
of the province in which the shareholder has his residence, if there is a branch or 
agency of the bank in that province, and the shares of such shareholder shall there- 
after be transferable at such registry and not elsewhere, except as herein provided. 

4. For the purposes of this section, a shareholder shall be deemed to be resident 
in the province in which he has, according to the books of the bank, his post office 
address. 
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8. The directors shall appoint such agents for the purposes of this section as they 

deem necessary, 53 V., c. 31, ss. 29 and 35, Am. 
_ The question being put on Mr. White’s amendment, it was resolved in the affirm- 

ative on division: Yeas, 16; Nays, 9. : 

Section 43 was then adopted as further amended. 

Section 44—Mr. McCurdy’s amendment thereto was withdrawn, in consequence 
of the adoption of the foregoing amendment to section 43. 

Section 88 as previously amended reconsidered. 

Mr. White (Leeds) moved that the following subsections 9 and 10 be added :— 


9. Any security given under the authority of this section in respect of money 
lent by a bank to a farmer or rancher shall, so long as the grain or cattle covered 
thereby remains in the possession or control of the farmer or rancher, be absolutely 
mull and void as against the ‘execution creditors of the farmer or rancher and as 
against other persons levying on or seizing under process of law the grain or cattle 
assigned thereby, and as against subsequent purchasers or mortgagees in good faith, 
unless a duplicate original of such security is filed, registered or deposited in the 
particular office or place in which, wnder the laws of the province where the property 
as situate, bills of sale, chattel mortgages or mortgages of personal property must be 
filed, registered or deposited in order to be valid and effective as against the classes 
of persons referred to in this sub-section or any of them: Provided that this sub- 
section shall not apply in the Province of Quebec. 

10. The same fees shall be payable for filing, registering or depositing a security 
under the last preceding sub-section as are payable under the respective provincial 
statutes for like service. 


The question being put on this further amendment, it was resolved in the affirm- 
ative. 
Section 88 adopted as further amended. 


Section 131A :— 
Mr. McCurdy’s proposed amendment thereto was withdrawn, and the following 
substituted therefor as Section 131B (Mr. Emmerson dissenting) :— 


131B. Every one is guilty of an offence and liable, upon conviction on indict- 
ment, to two years’ imprisonment, or to a fine not exceeding two thousand five hundred 
dollars, or to both, and, upon summary conviction, to imprisonment for six months, 
with or without hard labour, or to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, or both, 
who,— 

(a) being a director, general manager, manager, or other executive officer of a 
bank, corruptly accepts or obtains, or agrees to accept or attempts to obtain, from 
any person, for himself or for any other person, any gift or consideration as an 
inducement or reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for having after this Act 
comes into force done or forborne to do, any act relating to the bank’s business or 
affairs, or for showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any person with 
relation to the bank’s business or affairs; or 

(b) corruptly gives or agrees to give or offers any gift or consideration to any 
director, general manager, manager, or other executive officer of a bank as an 
inducement or reward or consideration to such director, general manager, manager 
or other executive officer of the bank, for doing or forbearing to do, or for having 
after this Act comes into force done or forborne to do any act relating to the bank’s 
business or affairs, or for showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any 
person with relation to the bank’s business or affairs. 

2. In this section, “ consideration ” includes valuable consideration of any kind. 


Sections 56 and 56A read and struck out and the following substituted therefor: 
Vii 
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56. The members of the Association shall, at a meeting duly called for the pur- 
pose, before the thirtieth day of September, 1918, and thereafter before the thirtieth 
day of June in each year, select by ballot persons deemed by them to be competent 
(no one of whom shall be a body corporate) not less than forty in number, any one of 
whom shall, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, be eligible to be appointed 
an auditor under the provisions of this Act. : 

2. A list of persons so selected, .together with their post office.addresses and 
occupations, shall forthwith be delivered or sent by registered post to the Minister, 
and the Minister may in the case of the first selection by the members of the Associa- 
tion within ten days after the receipt of the list, and thereafter each year within sixty 
days after the receipt thereof, disapprove, as to eligibility to be appointed auditor of 
a particular bank or banks, or wholly disapprove, of the selection of any person named 
in the list, and such person shall not, to the extent of such disapproval, be qualified 
to be appointed an auditor under this section. 

3. The Minister shall communicate his disapproval, if any, to the Association. 

4. The Association shall, as soon as may be after the expiry of the time given to 
the Minister for disapproval, cause the list of persons qualified as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, with their respective post office addresses and occupations, to be published in 
two successive issues of the Canada Gazette, and any limitations as to eligibility for 
the auditorship of a particular bank or banks of the persons named in the list shall 
be stated in the advertisement. 

5. No person shall be qualified to act as an auditor of a bank under this Act un- 
less his name appears in the published list for the year, but this subsection shall not 
apply to an appointment of an auditor made by the Minister in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

6. The shareholders shall, at each annual general meeting, appoint an auditor 
or auditors, from the last published list of persons qualified, to hold office until the 
next annual general meeting. 

7. After the appointment of an auditor or auditors under the next preceding 
subsection of this section, shareholders the aggregdte of whose paid-up capital stock 
is equal to at least one-thurd of the paid-wp capital stock of the bank, who in writ- 
ing under their respective hands allege that they are dissatisfied with the appoint- 
ment so made, may, in and by the same writing, make application to the Minister 
to have the person or persons so appointed superseded, and the Minister may, after 
such inquiry as he may ‘deem necessary, select an auditor or auditors instead of the 
auditor or auditors appointed at the annual general meeting, and the auditors so 
appointed shall thereupon cease to be the auditors of the bank and the auditors so 
selected shall be the auditors of the bank until the next annual general meeting. 

8. If an appointment of auditors 1s not made at an annual general meeting, the 
Minister shall, on the written application of a shareholder, appoint an auditor or audi- 
tors of the bank to hold office until the next annual general meeting, and the Governor 
in Council shall fix the remuneration to be paid by the bank for the services of the 
auditor or auditors so appointed. a 

9. A director or officer of the bank shall not be capable of being appointed auditor 
of the bank. 

10. A person, other than a retiring auditor, shall not be capable of being appointed 
auditor at an annual general meeting unless written notice of an intention to 
nominate that person to the office of auditor has been given by a shareholder to the 
bank at its chief office, not less than twenty-one days before the annual general meet- 
ing, and the bank shall deliver a copy of any such notice to the retiring auditor, if 
any, and shall gwe notice of the names of the persons eligible for nomination at aed 
meeting, and by whom such persons are respectively intended to be nominated, to 
every shareholder of the bank by mailing the notice in the post office, post paid, to ie 
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last known post office address of the shareholder as shown by the records of the bank, 
at least fourteen days prior to the annual general meeting. 

11. If any casual vacancy occurs in the office of auditor the surviving or con- 
tinuing auditor or auditors, if any, may act, but if there is no surviving or continuing 
auditor, and such vacancy has occurred more than three months before the annual 
general meeting, the directors shall, as hereafter in this section provides, call a special 
general meeting of the shareholders for the purpose of filling the vacancy. 

12. Before calling such special general meeting the directors shall, as soon as 
may be after the vacancy occurs, give public notice by advertisement in six consecutive 
issues of one or more daily newspapers published in the place where the chief office 
of the bank is situate, and if no daily newspaper is published at that place, then by 
advertisement vn two consecutive issues of a newspaper published weekly in that 
place, of the vacancy in the office of auditor, and that the vacancy will be filled in 
the manner provided by this Act. 

13. A person shall not be capable of being appointed auditor to fill such vacancy 
unless notice of an intention to nominate that person to the office of auditor has been _ 
given by a shareholder to the bank at its chief office within ten days after the last 
publication of the notice called for by the next preceding subsection. 

14. The directors shall, as soon as may be after the expiry of the ten days 

» mentioned in the next preceding subsection, call a special general meeting of the 
shareholders for the purpose of filling the vacancy. and notice of such meeting specify- 
ing the object, and stating the names of the persons eligible for nomination, and by 
whom such persons are respectively intended to be nominated, shall be given to every 
shareholder of the bank by mailing the notice in the post office, post paid, to the last 
known post office address of the shareholder as shown by the records of the bank, at 
least fourteen days prior to the date fixed for the meeting. 

15. If the vacancy contemplated by subsection 13 of this section is not filled in 
the manner provided, or if a casual vacancy occurs in the office of auditor less than 
three months before the annual general meeting, the Minister in the former case 
shall, and in the latter case may, on the written application of a shareholder, appoint 
an auditor or auditors to hold office until the next annual general meeting, and the 
Governor in Council shall fix the remuneration to be paid by the bank for the services 
of the auditor or auditors so appointed. 

16. The remuneration of auditors appointed by the shareholders shall be fixed 
by the shareholders at the time of their appointment, and im the event of such 
appointees being superseded and other auditors selected, as provided by subsection 
7 of this section, the remuneration so fixed shall be dwided between them according 
to the length of time they respectively are auditors of the bank. 

17. Every auditor of a bank shall have a right of access to the books and accounts, 
cash, securities, documents and vouchers of the bank, and shall be entitled to require 
from the directors and officers of the bank such information and explanation as may 
be necessary for the performance of the duties of the auditors. 

18. If the bank has branches or agencies it shall be sufficient for all the purposes 
of this section if the auditors are allowed access to the returns, reports and statements 
and to such copies of extracts from the books and acounts of any such branch or 
agency as have been transmitted to the chief office, but the auditors may in their dis- 
cretion visit any branch or agency for the purpose of examining the books and 
accounts, cash, securities, documents and vouchers at the branch or agency. 

19. It shall be the duty of the auditors once at least during their term of office, 
in addition to such checking and verification as may be necessary for their report upon 
the statement submitted to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act and at dif- 
ferent times, to check the cash and verify the securities of the bank at the chief office 
of the bank against the entries in regard thereto in the books of the bank, and, should 
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they deem it advisable, to check and verify in the same manner the cash and securities 
at any branch or agency. 

20. The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders on the accounts exam- 
ined by them, on the checking of cash and verification of securities referred to in 
the neat preceding subsection, and on the statement of the affairs of the bank sub- 
mitted by the directors to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act during their 
tenure of office, and the report shall state,— 

(a) whether or not they have obtained all the information and explanation they 
have required; 

(b) whether, in their opinion, the transactions of the bank which have come 
under their notice have been within the powers of the bank; 

(c) whether their checking of cash and verification of securities required by 
subsection 19 of this section agreed with the entries in the books of the bank with 
regard thereto; and, 

(d) whether, in their opinion, the statement referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the bank's affairs 
according to the best of their information and the explanations given to them and as 
shown by the books of the bank. 

21. The auditors’ report shall be attached to the statement submitted by the direc- 
tors to the shareholders under section 54 of this Act, and the report shall be read before 
the shareholders wn the annual general meeting. 

22. Any further statement of the affairs of the bank submitted by the directors 
to the shareholders under section 55 of this Act shall be subject to audit and report, 
and the report of the auditors thereon shall state,— 

(a) whether or not they have obtained the information and explanation they have 
required ; 

(b) whether, in their opinion such further statement is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the affairs of the bank in so far as the by-law 
requires a statement thereof, according to the best of their information and the 
' explanations given to them, and as shown by the books of the bank. 

23. The report shall be attached to the further statement referred to in the next 
preceding subsection, and shall be read before the shareholders at the meeting to which 
such further statement is submitted, and a copy of the statement and report shall be 
sent by the directors at and after the meeting to any shareholder applying therefor. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MINISTER. 


56A. Lhe Minister may direct and require any arsditor appointed under the 
next preceding section of this Act, or any other auditor whom he may select, to 
examine and inquire specially into any of the affairs or business of the bank and the 
auditor so appointed or selected, as the case may be, shall, at the conclusion of his 
examination and inquiry, report fully to the Minister the results thereof. 

2. For the purposes of this section the auditor appointed or selected as aforesaid 
shal have all the rights and powers given to an auditor under the next preceding 
section, 

3. For the performance of the duties imposed by this section, the auditor shall 
be paid as remuneration out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund such sum as the 
Governor in Council may direct. 

4. The person selected by the Minister under this section shall, for the pur- 
poses of section 153 of this Act, be deemed to be an auditor of the bank. 


Mr. Sharpe’s (Ontario) proposed amendment to Section 56 was withdrawn. 


—~- 
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Mr. Middlebro’s proposed amendments to Section 56, were also withdrawn in 
committee. 


Ordered, that the Bill be reprinted as amended by the Committee, and reported 
to the House. 


The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m., for the con- 
sideration of Private Bills. 
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MINUTFS OF EVIDENCE 


House or ComMons, 
Room 101, 
WEpDNEsDAY, April 2, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 11 o’clock, 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding, for the purpose of hearing the views of 
certain gentlemen, present by invitation, on Bill No. 36, an Act respecting Banks 
and Banking. | 

The CHaAIRMAN.—By agreement we are to-day, to-morrow and on Friday, to 
devote ourselves to the examination of certain voluntary witnesses who have con- 
sented to come before the Committee and give them the benefit of their views on 
various phases of the Banking question. Our first witness is Mr. H. ©. McLeod, 
formerly General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia at Halifax. Mr. McLeod, I 
think, has placed the Committee under a very great obligation to him inasmuch as 
in response to a cablegram he came here from Italy in order to be present before them. 
If the Committee will allow me, I may say that there will be no effort whatever to 
prevent the fullest possible discussion. I would like it if the members of the Com- 
mittee will to some extent guide the order in which the various questions shall be 
dealt with. We are expecting to examine altogether a dozen or fifteen witnesses, and 
we would like, if possible, to have their testimony go into the record in such a 
shape that if you wished to find out what these ten or fifteen gentlemen said on a 
particular subject, you will easily know in what part of their evidence to look for it. 
Therefore we thought of following with our several witnesses as near as possible 
the order that is set down in the printed memorandum which has been distributed 
and which follows the numerical order of the clauses in the Bill. This, of course, is 
subject to any general statement that any of the witnesses may wish to make. Mr. 
McLeod tells me that he has, in anticipation of the wishes of the Committee, pre- 
pared a short printed statement which he would like to present first. After that 
members of the Committee would be at liberty to question him, not only on the 
points which he himself raises, but on any other points they see fit. 

Mr. SHarpe (Ontario).—It will not be possible to confine ourselves strictly to 
the order laid down in the printed agenda. 

The CHARMAN.—That is quite true, but I would like the members of the Com- 
mittee to adhere to that order as nearly as possible. 


Mr. H. ©. McLe£op ealled and examined: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you please give your full name?—A. Henry Collingwood McLeod. 

Q. And your Canadian domicile is where?—A. In Toronto. 

Q. State briefly what your experience has been in connection with banking 
matters—A. I have been in banking since 1873. During that time I have been 
in two banks. 

Q. You are at present a retired banker?—A. A retired banker. 

Q. What has been your experience with banks?—A. I have been connected 
with the Merchant’s Bank of Prince Edward Island, and the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
I was with the Merchant’s Bank of Prince Edward Island from 1873 to 1882. 
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Q. Yes?—A. And from that time with the Bank of Nova Scotia until three 

rs ago, when I retired. ‘ 
es Q. What positions did you occupy with the Bank of Nova Scotia?—A. Loe 
occupied the position of Manager of a number of Branches—two branches in the 
United States and two in Canada. I was Inspector and later General Manager. 

Q. You have taken cognizance of the Banking Act which has been introduced in 
Parliament, and of some of the amendments which have been suggested _ thereto, 
and I understand have prepared a statement which you would like to submit to the 
Committee. Are you ready to do so?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Is it the pleasure of the Committee to hear the statement which 
My. McLeod has prepared? After he has read it, he will be ready to answer questions 
in the order in which they occur in the printed memorandum. 


Permission to read the statement granted by Committee. 


Mr. McLrop then read the following printed statement. 


‘Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


“4 The Bank Act 1913 is a marked improvement over its predecessors. Some 
desirable features have been introduced. To contend for external examination is no 
longer necessary; only the method and the thoroughness of inspection require to be 
considered. The privilege of enlarging the powers of circulation by the deposit of 
gold in a proposed Central Reserve, and the clarifying of the Government state- 
ment are two more features that should prove beneficial. There are some features 
that should be introduced, and some that should be improved. ‘ 

“2. Tam not in accord with the prevailing idea that banking profits are excessive, 
an idea voiced by the press as well as by suggestions before this Committee. One of. 
the difficulties that confront Canada pertains to the procurement of sufficient bank- 
ing capital to keep pace with the expansion of trade and the development of the 
country. The difficulty would not exist if banking held out tke prospect of good 
profits, but from the capital of new banks there is no return; indeed, an investment 
in the capital of a new bank is as likely to result in loss as in profit. This would 
not be so were banking profits excessive, or even sufficient. Yet the tendency to 
legislate for the curtailment of bank profits or for the imposition of penalties is 
apparent. Bank capital and reserve profits now have a ratio of 14-08 per cent to 
gross assets, a percentage that should not be reduced. How is this ratio to be main- 
tained? The return from bank capital is moderate, when the double liability is 
taken into account. The profits of the older banks are made possible by long organi- 
zation, and this increment should not be destroyed or impaired by adverse legislation. 
Furthermore, the good banking profits of the last few years were in most cases the 
result of loaning beyond the limits of prudence, as we shall presently see. 

“3. The Machinery of the Canadian Banking System is excellent, but in many 
individual cases it has been used without skill, or recklessly used. From the outset 
the Finance Department has failed to exercise effective control over the banks. We 
are told the Government is afraid to seem to assume any responsibility, lest attempts 
to conserve the interest of bank depositors should be construed as an obligation. It is 
not so in other countries. The inferred responsibility for sins of omission can hardly 
be accounted less than for those of commission. I have said that the banking 
machinery of the country is excellent, but the management thereof needs regulation 
and supervision. If efficient supervision cannot be provided in any other way the 
Department of Finance should organize a bureau for the purpose. In case it is found 
inexpedient to bring such inspection directly under the departmental control, I would 
solicit your attention to the plan of which I shall speak later on—(Par. 7.) 

‘4. Like its predecessors, the Act has few provisions for the protection of depositors, 
of whom the majority are savings depositors. In most countries savings depositors are 
the special wards of legislators. Borrowers are essential to the business of banking, 
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but the borrower is generally able to take care of himself. When his bank fails, if he 
does not profit thereby, his Joss is limited to impaired borrowing facilities. In times 
of stress he makes much noise and sometimes succeeds in impressing the public with 
the idea that the banks are failing in their duty. Frequently there are cases of 
individual hardship, but in the aggregate the borrower is given far too large a propor- 
tion of Canadian bank assets, there would appear to be an impression within 
this Committee that the banks should further expand their loans, for in the 
list of main questions on which evidence is desired we find, under section 610 a 
proposal to tax moneys loaned in foreign countries. Money loaned in foreign financial 
eentres is almost always a portion of a bank’s resources that the management desires 
to keep readily available, and to say to a banker that he shall not, without penalty, 
thus employ his funds, is equivalent to saying “ You must reduce your readily 
available resources and give more to the Canadian borrower.’ If Parliament yields 
to any such suggestion, the effect will surely be detrimental to depositors, and it will 
as surely be disastrous to borrowers in every time of stress. I may mention that 
‘Canadian banks contracted their foreign loans by $22,515,276 between September and 
the end of 1907, to the great relief of the country. If this money had not been kept 
in reserve outside of Canada what would have been the result to Canadian borrowers? 

“5. Permit me to suggest to the members of this Committee that, in the course 
of their study of the subject, they look into statistics to ascertain the extent to which 
banking prudence may go in making loans. They will find that in the world’s 
practice the limit of safe load is far more clearly defined in banking than is the safe 
load in bridge engineering. They will also find that this limit has been persistently 
exceeded in Canadian banking. At the end of February, the total assets of Canadian 
Banks were $1,491,553,448; and the loans $1.094,304,485, or 73%0 per cent, which is 
not far from the average percentage of some years past. Business conditions in 
Canada closely aproach those in the United States; there the percentage of loans of 
all banks to total assets is 55%o per cent. The national banks loan about 53 per cent 
of their assets, and from the percentage given for al] banks it appears that there is an 
agreement of practice within that country as to the limit which prudence will not 
exceed. The banks in Great Britain (excepting the Bank of England) loan about 
55 per cent of their total funds; for the last thirty years there has been a fairly 
‘steady decrease in this percentage, and this increased conservatism is general through- 
out the British Isles. You will find that a close approximation to the British per- 
centage pertains throughout the world, and I believe you will not find an important 
‘bank outside of Canada that permits that limit to be greatly exceeded. 

‘6. We are told that in new countries Joans may be considerably extended beyond 
the limits set by the combined experience of all countries, but it is manifest that what 
is unsafe banking in an old community cannot easily be justified in a new one. After 


finding the “yield point” in 1893 the bankers of Australasia abandoned the idea that 


in a new country loans may be extended to nearly eighty per cent of a bank’s total 
resources; and they now so far comply with the world’s banking practice that for the 
three years ending with 1911 their ratio of loans to resources averaged 58 per cent. 
The First Bank of the United States was a well managed institution; that country was 


new at the time, yet that bank’s ratio of loans accorded with the best practice of 


to-day. The relation of combined capital and surplus to assets has an effect, but only 
a moderate one, on the proportions given. In Canada the percentage of capital and 
surplus to assets is 14-98 per cent; in the United States 16-60 per cent. In other 
-words, the before-mentioned comparison of the percentage of loans to assets indicates 
that the Canadian Banks, yielding to the importunities of the borrower, or to the 
-desire for profit, are largely over-loaned. The mere statement of this fact disposes of 
the contention that the banks are not granting sufficient borrowing facilities. But 
-does it not also suggest a lack of consideration for the depositors? 

‘7, Among the provisions that should be introduced for the protection of deposi- 
tors there ought to be included a most rigid and thorough external inspection of the 
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general management of each bank. A_ less efficient inspection, or one where the 
smaller banks are inspected and the larger ones, through influence, go free, would 
be a mockery of the depositors’ rights. The system proposed in the Bank Act is an 
acknowledgement that external inspection is necessary, but only by the utmost 
activity of the Department of Finance can this plan be made effective. No stipula- 
tion is made as to the proper qualifications required pf the auditors, and it is open 
to any bank to have its balance sheets duly signed by auditors that are nothing more 
than “ dummies” of the General Manager. I am glad to observe, in the list of main 
questions, a suggestion that a more rigid system be introduced (see Exhibit A of 
main questions.) Having given very great attention to this subject, I believe the 
appointment of members to the Board of Bank Inspectors therein proposed should be 
by vote of the General Managers of all the banks, I will quote one paragraph from 
the suggestion made to the Canadian Bankers’ Association in November, 1909 :— 


‘The Board shall consist of not less than seven full members, of whom four 
shall form a quorum, and of not less than seven associate members, all of whom 
shall be elected by vote of the General Managers of all the banks, and one-tenth 
of such vote being recorded against a candidate for either full or associate 
membership shall exclude him from election. The Chairman of the Board shall 
be appointed from the members of the Board by a vote of the General Managers 
of the Banks.’ (See Exhibit No. 2.) 


‘This method of electing auditors would eliminate political influence, and would 
also avoid the objection that has obtained in the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
viz: that the Association is sometimes controlled by one or other of the large banks. 

‘8. External inspection will clear away false accounting and have a salutary 
influence, but there are causes of failure 'that it may not obviate. It may not save a 
bank from over-expansion of loans, nor prevent the inevitable consequences of run- 
ning without sufficient cash reserves and liquid resources. The banks should be 
required to keep a fixed cash reserve in gold and legal tender. Some years ago I 
advocated 10 per cent of a bank’s liabilities to the public; I now advocate 15 per 
cent, as present conditions show the need of a large reserve. There should be a pro- 
vision that in case the percentage is impaired the banks should pay to the govern- 
ment a tax equal to 7 per cent. per annum on the deficiency . 

‘9. The new form of monthly return will be a great improvement; but loans 
should be so classified that a bad or deferred debt cannot be included under a mis- 
leading heading without sheer falsification. To comply with these suggestions the 
words “and cash items in transit” under assets heading No. 6, and the words “ and 
short ” under Nos. 14 and 15 need to be eliminated. ‘“ Cash items” may mean any- 
thing from a kiting draft to a bad debt transferred from one branch to another, and 
in Canadian banking the term “ short loan” has vague meaning and cannot be defined. 

‘10. Banks should be prohibited from underwriting flotation schemes or investing 
in any security with which a stock bonus is either directly or indirectly given. They 
should be prohibited from including in their assets any shares of the stock of any 
corporation, unless such stock be acquired in the liquidation of an existing debt. 

‘11. Every bank should be required to annually publish a list of its so-called 
investments, and this list should bear the verification of the auditor. 

‘12. Some inflationists have suggested that banks convert their reserve into 
capital by making stock dividends; they have even proposed that this course should 
be made compulsory by legislation. They wish to further inflate by substituting the 
double liability of shareholders for the reserve fund, thereby decreasing the liability 
through the note circulation. This is clearly opposed to the interests of the depositor 
as well as to the shareholder, for, other things being equal, the larger a bank’s reserve 
fund is in proportion to its capital, the greater the protection afforded. 

‘13. In the list of main questions, section 99, it is proposed in amendment that 
the amalgamation of banks be rendered possible only through Act of Parliament, and 
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with this proposal I am in accord. At the passage of the Bank Act, 1900, there were 
36 banks, the average capital of which was $1,863,000; there are now 24 banks, the 
average capital being $4,700,000. By the same progression there is due to be 17 banks 
in 1923, with average capital of $10,398,000. By a goodly number of banks of moderate 
size the interests of the public are best served; such banks are often the strongest in 
times of stress, and their actions are not as likely to raise public resentment as are 
those of the gigantic corporation. The number of banks should not be futher reduced, 
particularly as it is becoming almost impossible to establish new banks in face of the 
competition of old and widely established institutions; in fact the placing of a limit 
on the size of any one bank may be worthy of attention. 

‘14. The emergency circulation clauses of the Bank Act should be eliminated. 
They should not be required, their introduction haying been brought about through 
necessity caused by over-inflation, and their existence in the Act tends towards infla- 
tion. A bank should be prohibited from circulating another bank’s notes, which pro- 
hibition would restore daily redemption, without which the elasticity of bank note 
circulation is impaired. 

‘15. The Bank Act should prohibit the loaning to any one customer more than a 
reasonable percentage of a bank’s capital, to avoid a rock on which so many banks 
have met shipwreck. A limit of 25 per cent of capital would be liberal; in the case of 
the United States National Banks it is fixed by law at 10 per cent. 

“16. Mr. Chairman, three years ago I ceased to take more than a passing interest 
in the statistics of Canadian Banking; consequently I am not as well versed in the 
matter as I then was, but I am at the disposal of your Committee to answer questions 
on which I can afford information.’ 

The CHamman.—Mr. McLeod also intimated to me that he would be very glad to 
give his views on a number of other questions not touched on in his pamphlet, and 
inasmuch as his pamphlet has also dealt with many questions that are on our list 
here, we will ask Mr. McLeod now to take these up in order, and the Committee will 
be at liberty to ask him any questions that they desire. 

Mr. Turrir.—I suppose Mr. McLeod’s paper will be printed for our information? 

The CHamman.—Mr. McLeod’s paper is already printed and will now be dis- 
tributed. We will now take up the questions on which evidence is desired. 

Section 4. ‘As to whether bank charters should be continued in force for a 
longer or shorter period than ten years.’ Do you wish to say anything on that, Mr. 
McLeod? 

Mr. McLrop.—I think it is a matter of indifference, it is a question of conveni- 
ence for Parliament and the banks. 

By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. McLeod why there should be a limit of ten years, why 
the term should not be longer. Why the charters of other monetary institutions should 
be indefinite in length 

The CHamMAN.—Perpetual. 

Q. While the bank charters should be limited to ten years?—A. I think there 
is no reason why they should be limited. There has been a feeling that the question 
should come up every ten years, but inasmuch as the legislation can be amended at 
any time I see no objection or reason why the charter should not be longer. As I 
said before I think it is a matter of practical indifference. 

The CuamrmMan.—Section 10 and 13, ‘Whether a further system of focal banks 
with smaller capital is desirable.’ The members of the Committee will remember that 
an amendment has been suggested to make it possible to have provincial banks, with 
branches, within the province, county banks and city banks with smaller eapitaliza- 
tion than $500,000. 

Mr. SHarpr (Ontario).—And no branches. 
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The CHairMAN.—We will be glad to hear what Mr. Mcleod has to say on that. 

Mr. McLrop.—The experience of the country with such banks has been rather 
disastrous, they cannot compete with the branch banking system. A branch of a bank 
will serve a community far better than any local bank ean. In your local bank you 
have local directors, there are jealousies in every community, and borrowers will usually 
select the branch bank that has come in from outside in preference to going to the 
local bank, unless, of course, they have personal interests in the local bank. The local 
bank cannot compete in the matter of profit, and with the way banking is run to-day 
I do not think the local bank would exist at all. 

Mr. Nessirr.—lIt could not compete in exchange. 

Mr. McLeop.—Because it has not the facilities. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Would there be difficulty in getting competent managers?—A. There are 
always difficulties in getting competent managers. That is one of the greatest 
difficulties which the large banks have, to get competent managers for branches. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That also refers to some suggestions that have been made that we reduce the 
capital amount necessary to start a bank which is now $500,000, $250,000 of which is 
subscribed. Would you give your view as to whether that should be reduced or not ?— 
A. $500,000 is a very small sum to start a bank with. A bank to-day must have 
‘branches in order to succeed; furthermore it must be prepared to run for several years 
without profit, and indeed it must run at a loss. There are provisional expenses to 
be considered, sometimes there are commissions, I understand, paid, but these should 
not be allowed. In banking I believe it takes between 4 and 5 years on the average for 
a branch to become profitable or self-sustaining. 

: Q. You would not recommend a smaller amount of capital?—A. No, I would 
not recommend that, it is small enough. 
By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. I would like just to point out that one experience that I had was the very 
opposite to what Mr. McLeod says. Taking the case of what is now the Weyburn 
Security Bank in Saskatchewan, in 1907, it was a private bank, with about, I think, 
six or seven or eight branches. When the difficulty, the. financial stringency, arose 
in 1907 in the town of Weyburn there were about three or four chartered banks, the 
‘Bank of Montreal was there and the Bank of Commerce, two of the largest banks in 
Canada, and this Weyburn Security Bank, which was not then chartered, but which is 
now with a capital of $350,000 paid up, did more to relieve the needs of the business 
community during that particular time of stress than all the chartered banks in 
Weyburn put together. That is the consensus of opinion of the business men there. 
I am not advocating particularly the establishment of small banks, but I just wish to 
point out to the Committee that in that one case, which I know pretty well, it is in my 
own constituency, the result was, as I have it from outside business men that they 
got more relief from this one bark at that time than they did from all the chartered 
banks put together—A. That would be a case of exceptional management. 

Mr. THornton.—The Western Bank, with its headquarters in the town of Oshawa, 
‘was a comparatively small bank; that is a town which has been wonderfully successful 
in business for a number of years, being according to its population proportionately 
the best manufacturing town probably in Canada, and it owes its prosperity more than 
anything else to the fact that the headquarters of the Western Bank are located in the 
town. That bank has since been merged with the Standard Bank, but I am safe in 
saying that the present standing of the town of Oshawa, as a manufacturing town 
and the centre of capital is due more largely than anything else to the fact that the 
headquarters of the Western Bank are there. In this particular case the smal] bank 
~was of very great use. 
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The Cuammay.—The Committee will be glad to know that Mr. H. O. Powell, 
Manager of the Weyburn Bank, who has brought that institution to its present 
ee position, will be here next week and will give us the benefit of his experience 
there. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Do you not think that local banks, with small capitalization, would build up 
local centres rather than to concentrate capital in the large cities such as Montreal and 
Toronto ?—A. A local bank, under good management, will succeed in some communities 
but there are some communities where a bank has to serve depositors almost altogether ; 
there is no demand for money. There are other branches where the bank has to serve 
borrowers, there being practically no depositors. The benefit of the branch system is 
that it equalizes the whole and gets the utmost profit out of the banking business, and 
in so doing best serves the country. 

Q. Your opinion coincides with what you said in your pamphlet, that a bank of 
$200,000 capital is no more liable to disaster than a $2,000,000 bank. It depends 
entirely on the management?—A. Yes, entirely on the management. 

Q. That was also the opinion of the Minister of Finance. He said it depended on 
the capacity and integrity of the management.—A. The management is far more 
important than the capital. 

Q. So that you have no inherent objection to the small banks starting up in the 
provinces.—A. Not if they can procure good management. 

Q. You would not contend that all good bank managers reside in two cities—Mont- 
real and Toronto, for instance ?—A. I have seen as good bank management in banks of 
$100,000 capital as anywhere. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent a bank with $100,000 capital having a good manage- 
ment. Cognate to that subject is the limitation of capital of the older banks. What 
are your opinions on that?—A. I think banks should not be allowed to extend beyond 
their present limits. 

Q. That is, the bank with the largest capitalization now should be the outside 
figure for any bank ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Would you limit the branches in the Deminion? Should they be allowed to 
extend their branches further ?—A. I think there should be no limitation on the estab- 
lishment of branches. 

Q. Should banks be allowed to agree together in any way to prevent the establish- 
ment of branches in certain communities ?—A. If there are too many branches going 
into one place it tends towards economy to prevent overlapping. 

Q. Do you think the banks should be allowed to make an agreement in respect tu 
that—limit competition, in other words?—A. I do not know how the branches could 
be limited without an agreement. Suppose there are two points that are over-banked, 
that is, there are three or four branches where only two are required, and one bank says 
to the other. “You withdraw from tone point and we from another.” The agreement is 
surely not opposed to. the public interest. 

Q. Just one more question on this point. You say that $500,000 is sufficient capi- 
tal for a Dominion bank to establish branches in every provinee——? A. I do not think 
TI stated that $500,000 capital is sufficient for a bank with branches in every province. 
A bank with that capital could have only a limited number of branches. 

Q. Quoting from your pamphlet, you make the statement that a bank with $200,000 
capital is no more liable to disaster than a bank with $2,000,000. You are there con- 
templating the establishment of a branch with $200,000 capital. What would you say 
would be the scope of its operation ?—A. It is a long time since I read what is in that 
pamphlet, but I think I was endeavouring to point out that a small bank is just as safe 
as a large one under special conditions and good management. . 

Q. If the bank had no branches at all it would not be out of the way if they only 
had $200,000 capital ?—A. Not at all. If you can find a point where the deposits and 
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foans are fairly well balanced, and provided you can get as capable management as in 
a large bank, then the small bank will succeed; but the difficulty is in the management. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 
Q. I ask if it is likely that a small bank would attract the same class of manage- 
ment as a large bank?—A. No. 
Q. Could it afford to pay the same salary ?—A. It could not. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I think I understood you to say that in certain places a bank with $200,000 
capital might sueceed. J rather understood you to say at the outset that you are not in 
favour of a system of local banks with a capital less than $500,000—A. I am not in 
favour of a system of local banks at all. 

Q. And I understood you to say at the outset that that being so—in other words, 
your being in fayour of banks with branches—you were of the opinion that $500,000 
was the lowest capital they should have?—A. Yes. 

Q. So while you admit that a local bank in a particular place might succeed 
under favourable conditions, you are opposed to anything like a general system of local 
banks with less than $500,000 capital?—A. The conditions under which a local bank 
can succeed are exceptional. 


By Mr. Northrup: 


Q. You spoke about the smaller banks not being able to pay as large a salary as 
the larger banks, and therefore prima facie they would not attract as good manage- 
ment. I suppose small banks would require deposits to carry on their business just the 
same as the larger banks, and therefore the smaller banks, for the reason that they 
could not afford to pay for good management, would be increasing the risk to the 
depositors. Is that the case?—A. Yes, it might be. ; 

Q. Inasmuch as the security of the deposits depends on the management, the 
small bank would not be as safe for depositors as the larger bank ?—A. Ordinarily the 
small bank is not well equipped for profit making, and sometimes the banker endeav- 
ours to increase his profits by going into more risky business and business that seems 
to be more profitable, with unfavourable results. 


By Mr. Turriff : 


Q. You say that a bank with $5,000,000 capital would naturally attract better 
management than a bank of $500,000 capital. But many of our $5,000,000 banks have 
fifty to a hundred branches scattered all over the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Many of these branches would be just about on a par with a bank that had, 
say, $500,000 capital. Now the success of the big bank depends on the success of the 
branches as well as the head office. Would not a bank with $500,000 capital be able to 
pay for and get just as good management as the various branches of the $5,000,000 
bank?—A. The general manager of a small bank will be supervised by the head office 
of the bank, and at that head office there should be an expert banker, and he should 
have on his desk all the time the particulars of each of his branches. Consequently the 
bank is run according to his views of banking and the staff is educated so that in time 
each manager gets to act almost without instructions within the desires of the general 
manager.. 

Q. We know of many cases where they do not, where heavy losses have been 
incurred through the policy of the branch bank being diametrically opposed to the 
a of the head office,and the instructions of the general manager—A. We all know 
that. 

By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : : 

Q. If the capital of a local bank were controlled largely by two or three share- 
holders, it would be more likely to sueceed than with a greater number of shareholders. 
Would not that be the tendency ?—A. I do not think it is desirable to have any bank- 
ing institution controlled by a few shareholders. 
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Q. I mean the local banks with branches, the control being in a few shareholders. 
Would it not be more likely to succeed than a local bank with a great number of share- 
holders ?—A. I do not think the number of shareholders would make any difference. 

Q. Would not that be’ likely to secure better management? I would think the 
success of the Weyburn bank is largely due to that?—A. If the money that went to 
make up the capital of the bank was made up by those parties that invested in it, there 
would be an inference that these people were capable of managing the bank. Other- 
wise I should think a limited number of shareholders would be detrimental. 

Q. Is there any objection to the word ‘Private’ bank by bankers? Such an 
amendment is being suggested—A. I think the word bank should not be used unless 
the bank is under some proper supervision. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. In reference to the point raised by Mr. Thornton alluding to the facilities 
afforded by the \\estern Bank of Canada in the town of Oshawa, and their curtailment 
after that bank was merged with a larger one with head office elsewhere, I think 
similar conditions have been met with in other cities from which head offices of banks 
have been removed. J am speaking more particularly from the standpoint of Nova 
Scotia, because I am familiar, to a certain extent, with the experience there. There is 
supposed to have been a surplus of deposits over the applications for loans in that 
province and the experience of borrowers there, when Halifax was an important bank- 
ing centre, was that money could be obtained at lower rates, or at least as low as could 
be obtained in other parts of the country. Since the removal of head offices from that 
province, we find from practical experience, that a loan commands a higher rate of 
interest in Halifax, for instance, than does a similar loan in larger financial centres. 
Could you suggest any way, outside of an appeal to the general management of the 
bank, whereby the natural accumulation of savings in one province would be loaned to 
a certain extent in that province, at least at equal rates as elsewhere, or possibly lower? 
For instance, it is the experience that at the head office of a bank you can borrow 
money with more facility than you can at a branch of the same bank, supposing you 
have the same class of collateral, which, it seems to me, is undesirable, and is affording 
some ground for complaint that the very large centres are favoured over smaller places. 
I am speaking with knowledge. With the same class of collateral, the same borrowers 
have been asked to pay higher rates of interest at the city of Halifax, for instance, than 
they have at the head office of the same bank. It would seem to me proper that general 
managers should dissolve such a situation themselves. But, apart from that, could you 
suggest any method by which that difficulty could be overcome and the objection that 
is urged be removed, viz., that large financial centres do, under our branch banking 
system enjoy, by reason of the concentration of capital in these cities, better borrowing 
facilities than do borrowers at other small cities?—A. I am sure, Mr. McCurdy, your 
experience enables you to speak of the facts, but I was not aware that a material 
difference existed. 

Q. Yes. I speak feelingly, but my experience is not of importance or interest to 
this committee, excepting inasmuch as it confirms the rather widespread opinion that 
large financial centres enjoy an advantage in this regard, and I do not think they should. 
—A. I was not aware that that existed. I supposed that you could borrow money at 
Halifax as cheaply as you could at almost any other point. 

Q. If there is an accumulation of savings in any one part of the country that part 
should enjoy lower rates. In some parts of the United States, say in Massachusetts. 
you have for years been able to borrow money much more cheaply than in many other 
parts of that country. In the prosecution of manufacturing and other business one of 
the essentials is a reasonable rate of interest for money, and if the Massachusetts 


_ borrower is situated at a long distance from the consuming markets he has a corres- 


ponding advantage in the cheaper money obtainable there, which goes to offset the draw- 
backs on account of his long distance from the consuming market. The branch bank- 
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ing system might possibly rob one community of part of the advantage that is its own 
on account of accumulated capital. I have thought that Nova Scotia might properly 
occupy in manufacturing a similar position towards the rest of the Dominion as does 
Massachusetts towards the rest of the American Union?—A. You could hardly intro- 
duce sectionalism in banking. 

Q. You consider it objectionable, then, I gather from the remark you have just 
made, that banks should make returns showing the extent or ramification of their busi- 
ness in the different provinces?—A. If not objectionable, it would be expensive and 
require a lot of accounting to do it, and I do not see any benefit that would be derived 
from it. 

Q. If those particulars were available to the public, they would be able to judge 
themselves whether ‘Codlin’ was their friend or ‘Short,’ and the patronage of the 
publie would naturally be diverted to the bank that was caring best for the business 
of that province—A. It all goes back to whether the banks are doing their duty. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Have you in mind any locality or any particular business conditions in Canada, 
in any province, where you think a smaller bank would work with advantage to the 
business community @—A. With good management there are a number of cities where 
smaller banks could sueceed; but, as I said before, it is only in rare exceptions that 
you get good management for a bank of that description. 

Q. Does your view apply to any particular locality ?—A. Not at the moment, but 
I know there are a number of such localities. 


By an Hon. Member: 
Q. Would it serve the public better in the locality?—A. Not as well. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. The witness hinted that it might be possible to limit the expansion or size 
of the banks. I presume he does not mean to limit the natural expansion that takes 
place every year. Most of the large banks put aside a considerable amount each year 
which they call their rest, and the capital of the bank naturally grows. I presume he 
would not place any limit on that natural growth, but the idea is to limit the acquisi- 
tion of other small banks?—A. I have thought that we should prevent the growth of 
gigantic institutions that will in time become practically controllers of the whole 
country, through political influence and otherwise. A bank may grow so large that all 
the other banks are controlled by that one bank, and you may have your Bankers’ 
Association practically voicing the sentiments and interests of that one bank. 

Q. Would you say then that a certain limit should be placed on the capital of a 
bank ?—A. I think that idea is well worthy of serious consideration. 

Q. The idea has been thrown out by some members of the committee that it 
might be advisable to limit the amount of deposits to be taken by any particular bank 
and require that they should bear some proportion to the capital of the bank. I would 
like to have your views as to that?—A. Such limitation would lead to a reduction in 
the rate of interest on deposits in some localities at least, as the limit would make 
deposits less desirable. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. As the amount of bank circulation depends on the capitalization, and as there 
is great complaint as to the scarcity of money, is it your idea that the capital should 
be limited and that the bank should be permitted to go on making reserves without 
some power on the part of the government, or some power vested in themselves being 
given, by which reserves should be to a certain extent grouped in order that cireula- 
tion may be obtained? Suppose you have the number of banks decreasing, and their 
‘rculation limited, the currency naturally declines and their reserves would b> 
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decreased. The difficulty would be greater, would it not?—A. Unless the conditions 
would permit the establishment of new banks or the expansion and increase in size 
of the moderate sized bank now in existence. 

Q. You are aware that it has been said in financial circles that instead of banks 
increasing their capital by reserves they should have increased stock so that the 
stockholders might take advantage of the reserves at a lower rate of issue. But do 
not let us have circulation impaired by increased reserves?—A. I take the opposite 
view. I think the capital should be limited, and the only method of increase would 
be increasing reserves. You can provide the circulation in that way; the circulation 
might be limited to a percentage of total assets, a plan that has some advantages over 
the limitation to capital. 


The CuairMAN.—I would ask you to keep as closely as possible to the section we 
are discussing. The question of local banks is before us just now. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 


Q. I understand your answer to be, Mr. McLeod, or your position in a word, that 
you think there is greater safety generally in the greater number of banks’—A. Pre 
cisely. 

By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. This is a very important question and one that is engaging the attention 9f 
the whole country. Two systems:are very well exemplified as between the United 
States and Canada, and I wish to elicit some information with regard to the develop- 
ment of what I might call the non-branch system in the United States, having regard 
to their phenomenal industrial and economic development in the last fifty years, 
particularly since the Civil war. I notice in Mr. McLeod’s very illuminating docu- 
ment he refers to the fact that in 1900 we had 36 banks, with an average capital of 
$1,863,000; and that there are now 24 banks, with an average capital of $4,700,000; 
that is to say, we have lost 12 banks in thirteen years. Now, is not this process of» 
elimination or absorption, carried to its logical conclusion, going to create in this 
country a money trust? 


The CHAIRMAN.—Might I ask, Dr. Thompson, if we could take that up when we 
reach section 99, which deals with the amalgamation of banks? 


Mr. Tuompson.—Very well. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. In the United States is it a fact that there are very few branches to a bank ?— 
A. Practeally no branches to the banks, sometimes there is a subsidiary bank under 
another name owned by the same shareholders as the principal bank 

Q. The branch system in Canada as compared with the non-branch system in the 
United States might be taken as a fair comparison as to the working out of the two 
systems, because I noticed in your report you say business conditions are very much 
the same in both countries. If the non-branch system has been a success in the 
’ United States, why could it not be as successful here?—A. A non-branch system 
established in Canada as banking has been done for the last twenty years would have 
resulted in general disaster; but they have developed a non-branch banking system 
in the United States; they have perfected their systems of inspection; and the loans of 
the banks in the United States are better administered than they are in any compara- 
tively new country that I know of. 

Q. Would it be possible to duplicate that system of administration in another 
country ?—A. After a great many years had elapsed. 

Q. What is the minimum amount with which a man, or a syndicate may establish 
a bank in the United States?—A. At the moment I cannot answer that question, but 
the minimum is a very small sum. 
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The CHAIRMAN.—I might say, Doctor Thompson, that Mr. J. B. Forgan, of 
Chicago, is coming here next week to tell us more especially about the American bank- 
ing system and we can then get from him all information of that character. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. I think the amount is $25,000.—A. It is either $10,000 or $25,000. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Now may we proceed to the consideration of Section 34. We 
are anxious to make progress. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. With reference to the local bank with limited capital. I suppose the Direc- 
tors of that Bank would in all probability be living in the same town, or the same 
community, where they did their business. Suppose a man applied for a line of 
eredit and got up to that line of credit, and then found it was necessary for him to 
have more credit in order to carry on his business. Would there not be danger of the 
man getting more money than his financial condition would warrant by reason of the 


fact that the Directors of the Bank were his own personal friends in the same com- — 


munity /—A. There would be danger. 
Q. Now take the case of another man having a line of credit say for about one- 


fourth of the amount he was worth, who found in the course of his business that he 
required an additional line of credit which from financial reasons he was justified in 
getting, but which, because of the limited capital of the Bank it was unable to grant. 
That man is placed in the position of having to apply to some other Bank for finan- 
cial assistance to which he was properly entitled. Would there not be danger of his 
being turned down by the second bank because he had been refused credit by his own 
bank?—-A. All these things happen. 

Mr. SuarPe (Ontario)—I do not think we should hurry with Mr. McLeod’s 
examination, we are getting very important information from him. 

The CHairMan.—There are a great many other points we would like to have Mr. 
McLeod speak on. 

Mr. SHarpe (Ontario)—Yes, but we are getting very valuable information. 
I think we are all interested in Mr. McLeod’s evidence. 

The CHamMan.—There are many other topics on which he has to speak. 


By Mr. Sharp (Ontario): 


Q. Mr. Middlebro asked a question as to a business man being able to secure a 
loan to which he was not entitled because of the bank directors being friends of his. 
Now a general manager in Montreal or Toronto might assist a man who was a friend 
of his with a loan of money ?—A. That has happened. 

Q. That has happened frequently. That is the experience wherever banks are 
established, whether they are large or small institutions?—A. Yes, in a few cases. 

Q. In connection with the question of the capitalization of banks, I have here 
a copy of a letter written by you to the Chronicle of Montreal, dated February 23, 
1910, from which I will quote one extract:— 


‘Referring to the article in your issue of the 11th instant, my claim that 
failures occur in large and small banks in about equal proportions, is supported 
by the experience of other countries, as is also the conclusion that in safety large 
banks have no pre-eminence over small ones.’ 


Have you any reason to change your opinion in regard to that point?—A. No. 
It is all a question of management. 
Q. It is a question of management?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Under the present system when a branch bank is established in a small town or 
village, is it not more to receive deposits than to loan money in the local community, 
and has it not the effect of retarding the local development ?—A. I think that banks 
are as anxious in ordinary times to get loans as they are to get deposits, perhaps more 
anxious. In some cases a bank will establish a branch because it can get a consider- 
able amount of deposits in one section, and it will establish a branch in another local- 
ity because it can get loans. The bank with branches benefits each locality by giving 
the needed service. That, in our experience, has occurred time and time again. I 
have a number of cases in my mind. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Mr. Northrup tried to make a point in regard to the small bank as against the 
large one in connection with deposits. The point he tried to make was deposits are 
not as safe in small banks as in large banks. I did not catch your answer at the time 
and I would like to know what you think of that point?#~—A. With equally good man- 
agement, the small bank is just as safe as the large one. 

Q. Is that entirely fair? In the small bank will the manager not take more care 
and know more about local conditions than will the manager in the large bank, and 
will not this neutralize the results of better management in the large banks?—A. In 
any bank with bad management nothing is safe, I do not care how large the capital 
is, but you are more likely to get poor management in the small bank than in the large 
one. A knowledge of local conditions is not as essential as is the capacity of judging 
whether a loan is a good banking transaction. : 

Q. I should think that in the small bank you would not need a man as eminent 
and clever as manager as you would in a large bank doing business all over the world, 
you would not expect or require the same standard of ability in the manager?—A. You 
would need a man of the same conservative ideas. 

Q. Exactly, but such a man might be got in the small town just as much as in the 
large city?—A. The necessary qualifications cannot be got without training, or if 
so, rarely. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Is the percentage of large banks that fail greater in Canada than im any other 
country ?—A. It is greater than in any other country I know of. 


By Mr. Broder: 

Q. The question seems to be that the general commercial business of the country 
is suffering from a lack of small banks throughout Canada. Could you give us any 
idea as to the percentage of loans that are granted to the general business of the 
country? I understand that an average of 51 per cent of the loans of the banks are 
in the hands of what you might call the general business of the country. Do you 
know anything about that?—A. I cannot give you the figures, but I can say, as I have 
said in the paper which I read to you, that the banks have strained their resources 

to meet the demands of the Canadian borrowers. I do mot believe that so large a 
percentage of loans are strictly commercial. 


By Mr. Turriff : 

Q. In view of this question of the capitalization of banks. You expressed an 
opinion that the capitalization of the biggest bank is now as high as it ought to be, 
and that it should be the limit to which any banks might advance. Is it not possible 
that during the last two or three years, by means of mergers the capital of the largest 
bank is larger now than it is advisable to set as a maximum for other banks?—A. I 
think it is larger than it is advisable for other banks to come up to. 
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Q. What, in your opinion, should be the maximum limit? The present capital 
wzation mow I think is something like fourteen millions?—A. About fourteen or 
fifteen millions. 


The Cuamrman.—The capitalization of the Bank of Montreal is twelve millions 
authorized and twelve millions subscribed. 


By Mr. Turriff : 

Q. What I want to get from you is this: At present we have twenty odd banks. 
tl my judgment the country would be far better off if there were forty banks. What, 
1 yuar opinion, would be an ideal capitalization if we had not any such large capital- 
ization as exists to-day ?—A. I quite agree with you that Canada would be better off 
with forty or fifty banks, and I should prefer to see them with a capital not exceeding 
$5,000,000. 

Q. And a reserve of equal amount?—A. I would let them build their reserve as 
high as they liked, the higher the better. 

Q. In your opinion would it be advisable, instead of piling up the reserve and 
increasing the capital, that these profits, after the reserve is equal to the capital, 
should be paid out in cash dividends to the shareholders ?—A. No, they should not be 
paid out in cash dividends. A reasonable amount should be paid to the shareholders and 
no more. 

Q. What would you do with the extra profits?—A. I would keep the extra profits 
as protection to the depositor. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 


Q. In your conclusions with respect to the capitalization of the banks have you 
taken into consideration, or have you borne in mind at all, the practice which has 
erown up in Canada of having allied institutions associated with banks’—A. I think 
the allied institutions are a menace to the country. At least that was the experience 
in Australia in 1893 with affiliated companies. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. Would you be prepared at the next sitting to give a more reasoned statement 
as to why you think there should be a limitation to the capital of a bank? We can 
hardly go into that question to-day, and perhaps you are not ready to do so?—A. I 
have no objection to doing that, but in short I may say that I hold that view on the 
principle of not putting too many eggs in the one basket. 


Mr. Macuean (Halifax).—I do not think that would be an answer. 


The CuamrMan.—May we now take Section 342 Mr. McLeod does not desire to 
say anything on Sections 18 and 29. As you are all aware, the following amendment 
has been given notice of by Mr. Sharpe (North-Ontario) : 


‘ Any of the original unsubscribed capital stock, or of the increased stock of the 
bank shall, at such time as the directors determine, be allotted to the then share- 
holders of the bank pro rata, at such rate and on such terms as are fixed by 
RO ERIC Rae ACLS CO o . some competent court or commission design- ~ 
ated by Order in Council upon application by the directors, and until such court 
or commission be created or designated, on such terms as are fixed by the Treasury 
Board.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any views to state on that proposal?—A. I have uo preference as 
to how that shall be fixed. I think the rate should never be very much below the 
percentage that capital and surplus bears to capital, for the reason that in issuing 
stock there are many shareholders that are not able to take up their stock. They have 
invested a certain amount of their savings in the stock of a bank, and when a new 
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issue comes out at even a very advantageous rate these investors are not able to take 
up their stock and they are liable to lose through what I might call the watering of 
the stock. A bank, perhaps with a reserve of 100 per cent of capital, will issue its 
stock at 150. The small stockholder may not be able to take up at 150, consequently 
he loses the other fifty dollars per share. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would you propose to sell the stock at par then?—A. No, I would propose to 
sell at its value. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. Would not the small shareholder to whom you have just referred be protectee 
by being able to dispose of his rights in the open market ?—A. He might be protected 
by being able to dispose of his rights, or he might not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Why ?—A. The man who buys the rights generally makes a profit on them. 
Mr. Nessitt.—There would be mighty little profit if it was a good institution. 


The CuHarrmMan.—We will now go back to section 18 at Mr. McCurdy’s request. 
“Tnternal Regulations.” That is, regulations that are made by by-law by the share- 


holders. 


Mr. McCurpy.—As you, Mr. Chairman, have stated, Mr. McLeod has placed this 
committee under a great obligation, in having come such a long distance to give us 
the benefit of his experience, and I consider his evidence all the more important because 
he is not actively connected at the present time with the management of any bank, 
and is therefore more or less free to express his opinions which are mature and are based 
on a very successtul experience. 

Q. Section 18, Paragraph (h), of the Act, provides as follows, under the heading 
“Tnternal Regulations ” :— 


(h) The amount of discounts or loans which may be made to directors, either 
jointly or severally, or to any one firm or person, or to any shareholder, or to cor- 
porations. 


Mr. McCurpvy.—The old Act and the draft of the new, provided that the share- 
holders “ may ” make that regulation. I have moved an amendment that instead of 
the words “may” regulate the Act shall read “the shareholders shall regulate.” 


Tue CuairMAN.—And Major Sharpe is proposing that it be struck out altogether. 


Mr. McCurvy.—I also intend although my intention has not taken formal shape 
yet. I did not wish to make the motion formally if there is serious objection to it, or if 
it is going to restrain or interfere with the prosecution of business or the proper busi- 
ness of the Banks in any way; I would like to have Mr. McLeod’s opinion in the matter. 
The amended paragraph (h) section 18 would read “the shareholders of the bank 
shall regulate, by by-law, &e.” (h) “the amount of discounts or loans which may be 
made to any director or directors, or to any one firm in which a director is a partner, 
or to any corporation in which a director holds a preponderating proportion of stock 
or to any corporation of which the directors of the bank is also a director.” 


THr CHAIRMAN.—It is pretty well covered in 76, Mr. McCurdy, and it is directly 
covered in Section 18, subsection (h). 


Mr. McCurpy.—Another sub-section which I may move to add to the same section 
is: 
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“(2) No discounts or loans shall be made to a director, or paid employee of 
a bank until the total amount of discounts or loans which may be made to such 
directors or paid employees shall have first been authorized by by-law of the share- 


holders.’ 


and following that, under the same section: 

‘(3) By-laws may be adopted by shareholders at any regular annual, or spec- 
ial meeting. Notice of any by-law proposed to be adopted, or changes proposed to 
be made in existing by-laws, shall be given by printed notice mailde to the regis- 
tered address of each shareholder at least thirty days before the date on which such 
regular annual, or special meeting is to be held. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this section, existing by-laws are hereby declared to be in full effect and force 
until the next regular annual meeting takes place. 

“(4) A copy of the then existing by-laws shall be mailed to each shareholder 
of the bank on the 31st day of December, 1913, and thereafter a copy of the by- 
laws corrected to date shall on demand of any shareholder at the chief office of 
the bank, be delivered to him.’ ae 


The CHarrMan.—Have you yet given notice of that, Mr. McCurdy ? 


Mr. McCurpy.—No, I do not intend giving notice until I have found out whether 


there is any valid objection to it, and I would like to take advantage of the present 
opportunity to ask, if Mr. McLeod feels at liberty to answer, whether or not he thinks 
there is any objection to such by-laws being made. ; 

Mr. McLreop.—Some points are covered by by-laws that are desirable. There 
should be some way of limiting loans to officers, or controlling them. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. You understand, Mr. McLeod, that the change proposed is that the sharehold- 
ers of the bank who at present “may” regulate by by-law loans to directors or em- 
ployees in future ‘shall’ regulate such loans. This proposes to make it compulsory, in 
other words, no loans shall be made to the directors or servants without being properly - 
authorized by the proprietor—A. The by-laws and regulations of a bank are not very 
important, in fact, as a rule, the by-laws generally get covered over with dust and you 
may have to hunt up to find out what the by-laws actually are; they generally refer 
to matters that are dealt with in a correct way, even without by-laws, and I think the 
plain statement that the directors, or the shareholders, whichever you prefer, “may 
make by-laws” is sufficient. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 
Q. Do you think if we made by-laws governing the general manager that would 
effect the same result?—A. Personally I think the general manager should be con- 
trolled by the Finance Minister, or by some department within his jurisdiction. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Would you agree with the proposition that the shareholders should be 
acquainted with these loans to interested parties, that is, the directors who are making 
the loans? Do you see any objection to the shareholders passing on loans required by 
their own directors?—A. The limit of loans to a director should be the same as to any 
other customer of the bank. 

Q. Yes?—A. None whatever, it will even be desirable. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. As a business proposition, and on the ground of principle, should it not be 
against loans to officers and directors of the bank? For instance, the annual meetings 
of the banks are not very well attended, as a rule. The directors usually control the 
Situation, they can pass any by-law they think desirable in regard to this or any other 
matter, that is the case, is it not?—A. Yes. 


i 
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Q. Well, do you think it is good banking to allow the directors to loan to them- 
selves under any circumstances?—A. A director should be treated the same as any 
other customer. 

Q. Of course if you admit the principle is bad for the large amount it would be 
just as bad in principle for the small amount. Would it not be better to eliminate 
borrowings altogether by their own officers, loans to their own officers?2—A. To their 
own officers? 

Q. Yes, to directors and managers.—A. Well, the directors, it very often happens, 
are the best and most active supporters of the bank. 

Q. They are all the more dangerous for that reason. 


By the Chairman: 


I would suggest that the members of the committee allow Mr. McLeod to give 
his opinion and not try to put words in his mouth to secure approval of some sugges- 
tion of their own. I am not finding fault, but merely throw out the suggestion. 

A. It is very often difficult to get good directors; that is one of the most difficult 
things that a bank has to contend with, to get suitable directors. 

Q. The Evening Post of New York City, commenting upon the Pujo report, deals 
with that question, as follows :— 

‘That officers of a bank should be forbidden to borrow from their own banks 
is, we believe, a principle which ought to be enforced. To forbid officers and 
directors to participate in underwritings to which their banks are committed, 
raises exactly the principle brought out by some of the recognized abuses of life 
insurance company finance before the new insurance law of 1905, 


Condemning the principle of loans to their own officers?—A. Quite sound. 


Q. Just one question there. There is an essential difference between an officer and 
a director of a bank. I understand Mr. McLeod to say that in principle the loaning to 
officers of the bank, managers, general managers and others, is bad, but the question as 
to loans to the directors of the bank does not necessarily come under the same con- 
demnation?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Seeing that the officers are appointed by the directors, wouldn’t there be the 
same objection to loaning to those who direct and appoint the officers as to loaning to 
the officers themselves ?—A. No, provided that the directors sanction all loans to officers, 
and that no loans are made to officers except those sanctioned by the directors and that 
the amounts are moderate and fitting. 

Q. I am speaking now about loans to directors, are they objectionable?—A. If you 
will allow me, you sometimes use the word ‘ officers’ and sometimes ‘ directors.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As to loans to directors should they be allowed?—A. They should not be pro- 

hibited, they should be limited the same as other borrowers. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. Then should that amount be limited by the provisions of the Bank Act or by 
by-law of the shareholders?—A. I have made the suggestion that all loans be limited 
by the Bank Act and that the limit should apply to the directors as well as to other 
customers. 

The CHatrMAn.—Will you permit me to make one suggestion to the committee? 
When a man is intensely interested in the subject it is hard to limit his questions to 
points upon which we want to get the views of the witnesses before the committee. We 
are desirous of getting the unbiased opinion of those gentlemen appearing before us of 
what is the most desirable thing to do, and I would appeal to the members to kindly 
refrain from asking leading questious intended to secure from the witness endorse- 
ment of their own particular views. 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Before leaving this section I would lke to suggest another question. Mr. 
McLeod, very properly, I think, recognized the danger of loans to servants of the bank. 
He suggests that loans to directors should be limited. Can you, Mr. McLeod, suggest 
any way to overcome the following condition: you know in the development of joint 
stock trading a large number of private enterprises are organized in the form of limited 
liability companies, and while under the present Bank Act we have a column provided 
in returns to show the total loans to directors and firms in which they are partners. 
That does not necessarily show loans to an incorporated company in which a director 
is practically the sole shareholder. Can you suggest any way whereby that might be 
covered by the returns?—A. It could be covered by the statement in the return. If I 
may I would like to make a further statement with regard to loans to bank officers. I 
have said that these loans should never be made without the authority of the directors. 
The directors are the employers of the officers and they are not likely to loan them 
beyond what they should receive. It is often desirable to make a loan to an officer, he 
may be a desirable officer, one that the bank cannot very well afford to lose, he may have 
got a little into debt, perhaps the bank may have been paying him too small salary, and 
it will not do to leave a bank officer in debt, his debts should be liquidated; if you 
leave him in debt you leave temptation for him to go astray, and in these cases the 
directors should be allowed to make loans to the officers of the bank to a moderate 
extent. 

The CHairnmMan.—We will now take up sections 48b and 77. These clauses relate 
to the bank’s prior claim on its own stock when that stock is owned by a borrower from 
the bank. At present before that stock can be transferred the bank satisfies its claim 
against it; it is proposed by Mr. MeCurdy that sections 43) and 77 be struck out of 
the Bill so that the bank shall hereafter have no prior claim on its own stock when the 
transfer takes place. The committee would like to hear what Mr. McLeod has to say on 
that ?—A. I think it is not very important. In my whole experience in the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, which goes back thirty years, I cannot recall a single instance in which 
we realized on the bank stock of the debtor. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Is it a good principle, though, to give the bank a privilege which no other stock 
company enjoys?—A. Well, it may limit the expansion of business by striking it out. 
A bank never lends to a stockholder unless it is on his own credit, or a bank that is well 
managed should not lend to a stockholder unless the man is worthy of credit. I do not 
think there is any objection to striking it out. 

The CHairMAn.—Section 54 deals with the annual statement, and several resolu- 
tions have been proposed ealling for fuller details, among others that under bills 
payable “and all acceptances” shall be include din the statement of labilities. We 
would like to hear what Mr. McLeod’s suggestion is as to how these fuller statements 
of liabilities and assets may be made more comprehensive and more valuable to the 
public/—A. I think every liability of a bank, whether direct or indirect, should be 
expressed on the statement. The amount of sterling bills of exchange and all accept- 
ances should be shown. 


The CuHairMan.—Have the committee any questions to ask Mr. McLeod on that? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. In your opinion, would there be any objection to add a memorandum to the 
form issued by the bank of Nova Scotia (giving a detailed list of securities owned by 
the bank), showing the cost of the securities, so as to enable a shareholder to determine 
what his property is really worth?—A. I think there would be an objection to that. 
The shareholder is able to ascertain what his property is really worth by the listed 
quotations for the securities. - 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Should these returns be fortified by an affidavit ?—A. I do not think an affidavit 
adds any value. 
Q. Should ‘cash in transit’ appear in statement?—A. It should be striken out. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. On what grounds ?—A. It is a statement under which almost anything can be - 
included. There may be a draft drawn between Montreal and Winnipeg, a sight draft 
or three days’ sight draft, that might be called cash in transit, it may go to Winnipeg, 
be refused, come back to Montreal, go back again, and so on, and all the time it will be 
called cash in transit. The term would also cover past due bills sent to be collected at 
another point. It is an item under which things may be included that should not there 
appear. 

By Mr. Emmerson: 

Q. Would there be any objection to having in each statement furnished, details as 
to the maximum of interest paid by the bank and the average rate of interest paid on 
deposit? —A. You mean the average interest rate paid on deposit, on savings accounts 
and deposits on interest? I don’t think there would be any objection to that. It only 
multiplies the detail, that is all, and useless expense is not desirable. 

Q. I am referring to the bank statement furnished to the Minister of Finance 
under this Act. Would it not be desirable to have in those statements detail of the 
value of the bank premises?—A. That is not shown or known by the statements to-day. 
Even shareholders have not that information. Would it not be desirable? 

The CHAIRMAN.—That is provided for on page 23, line 5: “ bank premises, at not 
more than cost, less amounts (if any) written off.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to ask whether it would not be desirable, when valuing bank 
premises and publishing their valuation, to give the assessed valuation as well. Is it 
not a practice among banks, very frequently, to take their bank premises at a valuation 
very much lower than their assessment?—A. I think the practice should be to show 
them at practically a nominal figure. 

~ Q. Why should banks own their real estate at less than what it is really worth? 
—A. It is often almost a liability instead of an asset. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Who is to judge what it is really worth?—A. The general management and the 
auditor might certify to it. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Under section (p), Mr. Ames referred to the provision for the new return. 
It reads “bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts (Gf any) written o.’” 
That is very general. Would there be any objection to having it read “bank prem- 
ises at cost,” and then provide another line, “less amounts written of ?2—A. An 
unenecessary detail, I should think. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Supposing the Bank of Montreal had purchased a corner on St. Catherinzg 
street at $1.50 a foot, twenty years ago. To-day it is worth $30 a foot. Would yon 
advise them to put it in at cost?—A. At not more than cost. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. What is the objection to a bank return showing the real value of its property ? 
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Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—What is its value? 

Mr. Turrwr.—lIts actual selling value. How do you know the value. of any 
property? The Canadian Pacific Railway Express Company have a corner in Mont 
real where the old St. Lawrence Hotel used to stand. I was told yesterday in Mont- 
real that the lot alone, without any building on it at all, would sell for $1,000,000. 
The Bank of Montreal is a hundred yards away, if that, and consequently must be 
worth a good figure. Why should a bank not make a true statement as to its assets 
as well as to its liabilities?—A. The main objection in the case of bank premises is 
that you cannot pay debts with bank premises. 

Q. You could if you sold them?—A. But a bank never sells its premises. When 
you come to look at a bank statement you want to consider what banking resources 
it has. It is only clouding the statement to put in the actual value of bank premises, 
bad debts and other unrealizable things. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your idea is that a bank should underestimate its premises rather than over- 
estimate them?—A. In the ordinary cases, yes. 


Hon, Mr. Wuire.—There is another thought there which I think should be con- 
sidered. It comes down to the question of value. I have had a good deal to do with 
the valuation of property. I do not know that there is anything much more difficult 
than that or about which men’s opinions differ more widely. You may be able to 
ascertain the value of land. You buy a lot and erect on it a building suitable only for 
bank purposes. Let us say in Montreal, for example, that there is one lot of a hun- 
dred feet frontage with a building on it that cost three or four hundred thousand 
dollars and useful only for bank purposes. Supposing you desire to realize on that, 
what price could be obtained for it? 


Mr. Suarre (Ontario)—Some other bank would buy it. 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Other banks are supplied with their own offices. I have had a 
great deal to do with the valuation of property, and after you have sunk a great deal of 
money in a building you have to consider, when you come to value it, what it would 
sell for. LT think myself that substantial sums should be written off for bank premise 
because they do not represent realizable value or anything like the amount spent ir 
them. ‘i 


Mr. McCurpy.—We should surely be justified in assuming that if a bank pays 
$100,000 for its premises they are worth $100,000 to that bank. The only point I 
wish to make is this, that the shareholder is entitled to know what is done with his 
money, and if your suggestion is followed and the total amount of bank premise: 
written off, he has no guide by which to make a valuation of his shares. 


Hon. Mr. Wurre.—I don’t say it should all be written off. If you include the 
buildings of the banks throughout the country in bank assets there would be a great 
over-statement of value. 

Mr. McCurpy.—The shareholder is certainly entitled to know the assets possessed 
by his bank and what has been spent on the property. The cost or value of the pro- 
perty should, I think, be shown somewhere, if only in the shape of a memorandum. 
My idea is that there should be some value placed on the premises. We had a ease in 
Canada, of one bank returning its premises at $600,000, and then they suddenly 
swelled to $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. Now, in that case there was an opportunity of a 
grave injustice being done to shareholders of that bank and especially to him who sold 
or bought shares before the new valuation was shown in the Government return. He 

The CHAIRMAN.—Would not that come out in a shareholders’ audit? 


The CHAIRMAN.—Would not that come out in a Shareholders’ Audit? 


Mr. McCurpy.—I do not care how it is brought out, so long as the proper safe- 
guards are introduced to cover the case. 
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Q. I would like to ask for your opinion of the policy which has been pursued 
by most banks, during past years, in building unduly expensive bank buildings?—A. 
I think banks have gone too far in the line of extravagance. 

Q The snggestion has been made by men of some experience, that it would be 
wise t» insert a provision in The Bank Act, limiting the amount which banks could 
lock up in bank premises to a certain percentage of their capital and reserve. Would 
such a course commend itself to your good judgment?—A. It has some features that 
commend themselves, but then it might retard the development of the country to some 
extent. re 

Q. I want to put this purely in the form of a question. In your judgment, has 
the policy of locking up too much money in expensive bank premises been brought 
about by competition among the banks; that is, one bank vieing with another in the 
construction of expensive premises?—A. I do not think there has been any competi- 
tion of that kind. Some of them are building for the future rather than for the pre- 
sent, and perhaps go a little further than I would feel like justifying. 

Q. You have stated that you think they have gone too far. Do you not think it 
is the result of undue competition?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do I understand that you would attach no importance to a provision in The 
Bank Act, limiting the money to be spent on bank premises to a certain percentage 
of capital and reserve?—A. The limitation if made at all, I think, should be the 
amount that they should show on their balance sheet as representing bank premiums. 

Q. This is quite true from the standpoint of the bank, but speaking from the stand- 
point of the shareholder should not he be protected by having the bank prevented from 
putting into bank buildings such large amounts of money?—A. It might retard de- 
velopment. Some banks, in deciding that they will open a branch, will build for the 
future rather than for the present. They will not be satisfied with a temporary struc- 
ture, and rather than go into new places without suitable premises they may stay out 
altogether. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Do you think that the practice that has been in vogue in the past of under- 
valuing properties has a tendency to deceive the public in a sense. For instance, take 
the case of the Bank of Montreal which for years carried its property at $600,000 in 
its statement when it was well-known that it would sell for over $6,000,000. Then, 
suddenly, their valuations were raised two or three millions dollars. Does not that lend 
itself to cover losses made in other directions altogether and thereby the shareholders, 
and specially the public are deceived in the matter? Does it not lend itself to that ?— 
A. If it covered losses made elsewhere, the statement of the full value of the property 
would deceive the public. But if there is an allowance made in the bank premises to 
cover the probable losses elsewhere, then the statement is practically a true one. 

Q. But supposing a bank makes a loss of $5,000,000 in the ordinary line of busi- 
ness, and it can cover that up by revaluing its property, and the public does not know 
anything about its methods, it seems to me such a practice enables the bank to deceive? 
—A. That would be a very exceptional case. 


Mr. SHARPE ( Ontario). —Would that not be obviated by oie the assessed 
value of bank premises put in the statement ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would be your opinion, Mr. McLeod, of having paragraph (p), of section 
54, give not only the bank premises as they were valued, but as the assessed civic or 
municipal valuations set them forth?—A. My idea on this valuation of bank premises 
is a very limited one. I think they should be written down to practically a nominal 
value, and I am not in favour of any other course. If you take your loans, no matter 
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how careful you value, the value is almost always in excess of the actual value. Your 
bank premises can never be used for the payments of the bank until it is in liquidation, 
therefore they should not be put down anywhere where they are liable to decetve. 

Mr. Suarpe (Ontario)—What is the penalty for making false returns to the 
Government ? 


Hon. Mr. Wuirre.—Five years, according to section 157. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. In your letter to the Chronicle, dated February 23, 1910, you made reference 
to a number of banks that were sending in incorrect returns as follows :— 


“Of thirty-four banks reporting to the Government in January, 1905, at 
least nine were sending in incorree returns.” 


Would you be in favour of increasing the penalty?—A. I do not think penalties 
have any effect at all. 

Q. Because they are not enforced at all?—A. They are never enforced, and it is 
only necessary to move outside the boundaries of Canada to be safe in the matter. 


By the Chairman: : 


Q. In section 91, it is stipulated that 7 per cent is the legal rate of interest, could 
a bank without very great trouble prepare a statement showing how much of its loans or 
discounts are carried at a rate of interest exceeding 7 per cent?—A. It would not be a 
difficult matter. 

Q. Could a statement of that kind be furnished without very great difficulty ?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. Could deposits be so classified, without entailing a great amount of figuring on 
the part of a bank, as to show what portion were in the savings bank?—A. It is diff- 
cult to say what deposits are in the savings bank. Some deposits may be on ordinary 
current account and bear interest. The best method would be to classify deposits as 
“ deposits bearing interest” and “ deposits not bearing interest.” 

Q. Supposing it was thought desirable to ascertain what is popularly known as the 
savings of the people as distinguished from money placed by commercial institutions, 
would it entail a great amount of labour on the part of the bank to make this distine- 
tion ?—A. It would entail a great amount of labour. 

Mr. Turrirr.—I would like to ask the Finance Minister if he has taken cognizance 
of the statement made by Mr. Mcheod a couple of years ago that out of a total of 
thirty-four banks at least nine were sending in incorrect returns. 

Hon. Mr. Wurrr.—The chances are that my predecessor took cognizance of it. 

Mr. Turrirr.—l am not going to ask him now about his predecessor. 


Hon. Mr. © urre.—lIf I had such knowledge, you would know what I would do. 


I would act promptly—I always act promptly. The difficulties of two years ago were 
all cleared up before I came to office. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Has Mr. McLeod any reason to think that all these things have been cleared 
up?—A. The statement I made was true. The statement was conservative and was 
justified by the facts existing at that time. It was made to enforce an argument, and 
for a beneficial purpose. I think no good purpose will be served by going further into 
the details with regard to these falsifications. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 
Q. You were making an argument for external inspection at that time?—-A. Yes. 


Committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Houst or Commons, Room 101, 
Tuurspay, April 3, 1913. 


The Committee resumed at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman Mr. H. B. Ames, presiding. 
The examination of Mr. H. C. McLeop, resumed. 


Mr. Hucues (Kings, P.E.I.).—I would like to ask Mr. McLeod a couple of ques- 
tions in connection with the paper which he read before this Committee yesterday, and 
perhaps this will be the best time to do it. 


The CHARMAN.—Will the questions fall naturally under some of the other points 
which we are about to discuss ? 


Mr. Hucues.—I am not sure of that. 


The CuairMaN.—Because if they are with reference to the first fifty sections we 

ean naturally deal with them now, but if they refer to some matters which are to 

» come up later I think it will be far better to leave them until the time when those 
subjects will be under discussion. 


Mr. HuGHEs.—It is with regard to the excessive loans by Canadian banks, the 
loans are 73 per cent of the total assets, while the banks of other countries loan 55 
per cent of their total assets. That is the point I wish to ask about. 


The CHamman.—That comes naturally under clause 56, shareholders audit. We 
will take that up if you like after Mr. McLeod finishes with the audit. We dealt with 
the first six paragraphs on our memorandum yesterday, and Mr. McLeod was this 
morning to give us his views on the matter of the system of audit and inspection 
which is covered by Section 56 of the Act, and which as you know it is proposed to 
amend as shown in Exhibit A of main Questions. Now we would be glad to have 
Mr. McLeod’s views as to the system of bank audit—A. My views are very fully 
expressed in a pamphlet that I have issued, and which I would be glad to furnish to 
any member of the Committee. The pamphlet was issued in the fall of 1909; my 
views have not undergone any change or modification, and I do not think there is 
anything I could add to the subject matter in that pamphlet. (See Exhibit No. 2.) 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do I understand that in that you recommend government inspection?—A. 
Not necessarily government inspection, there are two or three forms of inspection. 
I took the ground that there should be some form of inspection and that it should be 
an efficient form. If you wish to ask me about this form of inspection that is pro- 
posed by the Government I shall be glad to give you my views. 


By Hon. Mr. Whate: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. McLeod a few questions with regard to that subject 
as his experience is very valuable. As I understood you yesterday, Mr. McLeod, your 
view is that there should be a Board of Inspectors nominated not by the Canadian 
Bankers Association, but by the general managers of the Canadian banks, is that 
right ?—A. Yes, Sir, that is correct. 

Q. I have understood, whether correctly or incorrectly, that in your view that 
would be probably the ideal system, is that right?—A. I think it the best system that 
has ever been proposed. 
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Q. Am I right in this statement that in the United States the clearing house 
associations of the banks have inaugurated a system of bank inspection which has 
proved fairly satisfactory say in Chicago, New York and other large centres?—A. 
The clearing houses have in several: places inaugurated an inspection that is most 
beneficial, complete and effective. 

Q. I understand that the Canadian Bankers’ Association had under considera- 
tion some time ago a plan whereby the Association would inaugurate an inspec- 
tion system of the Canadian banks. Afterwards there was some dissent among some 
of their members as to that, at all events there was not unanimity. I under- 
stand you think that would not be advisable, am I right in that or not?—A. To 
inaugurate the system proposed by the Association to which you refer would be very 
inadvisable. 

Q. Inadvisable?—A. Under that system the banks with influence might go free of 
inspection altogether, the banks with little influence would be inspected, the influential 
might not be inspected. 

Q. You think that if the general managers of the several banks were to nominate 
the Board of Inspectors that board would be a very useful organization?—A. Very. 

Q. Or board?—A. Very. 

Q. And that would be, as I gather, in your view an ideal system, or the best 
system ?—A. I hold that view very strongly. 

Q. Now let us get back to the other form, including what I have inserted im the 
Bank Act. As I understand it you established a system of audit in connection with 
your bank, you are the pioneer of that?—A. I borrowed the system adopted by the 
Scotch banks, and imported, if I may use the term, two Scotch auditors to audit the 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Q. So that the system you instituted in connection with the Bank of Nova Scotia 
is the system that is in vogue in Great Britain?—A, Exactly. 

Q. As I understand the system you inaugurated, your shareholders appointed 
auditors at their annual meeting, is that correct?—A. No, that is not correct. The 
auditors were brought out by me, with the consent of the Board of Directors, the 
shareholders had nothing to do with it. 

Q. I see, so that what you did was a voluntary act on your part, and on the part 
of your Board because, of course, the Board had consented?2—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the auditors that you brought out or appointed were really appointed 
by yourself in a sense, and with the authority of your Board of Directors?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. Was it possible for that firm of auditors te inspect all the branches of the 
Bank of Nova Secotia?—A. No, it was not necessary. 

Q. It was not necessary—was it possible2—A. No. 

Q. On account of the number of branches?—A. On account of the number of 
branches. 

Q. And that firm of auditors inspected at the head office of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and its principal branches?—A. Yes, three or four of the principal branches. 

Q. Was it your idea that by doing that you got a satisfactory report as to the 
regularity of all transactions in connection with that bank?—A. There can be no 
doubt, that in any bank that is well managed, that has a good system of accounting, 
there is absolutely no difficulty for an intelligent auditor, a man who is accustomed 
to credits, to ascertain in a very short time whether a bank is sound or unsound. 
Not only that, but he should be able to ascertain within a very short time almost, 
the exact value of the stock of that bank. i 

Q. So that when you appointed a reputable firm of auditors to check up the 
transactions and audit the business of the bank for the purpose do you or do you not 
feel that would be a valuable safeguard to the depositors?—A. I knew it was not 
necessary in the case of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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Q. Quite so—A. But I was carrying on a campaign at that time for outside 
bank inspection, and I thought it would be an object lesson, and possibly induce 
the other banks to follow in the same course, and thereby benefit the banking business 
of the country. 

Q. I might say that, subject to what I shall say a little later as to the qualifica- 
tions of auditors, it was the plan that you inaugurated that we have introduced into 
the new Bank Act, as you are probably aware. Now, I want to ask you, Mr. McLeod, 
as to how you differentiate audit and inspection. You used the words “ external 
inspection” and the word “audit” has also been used. What, in your opinion, if 
any, is the distinction between the two words?—A. I have used the two words as 
synonomous terms and they practically mean the same thing. 

Q. I had the idea, probably because it is very important you know to define 
terms, that “audit” in the general acceptance of the terms is a verification of 
account, checking of securities, and not necessarily a passing upon the value of the: 
accounts, and the assets of a bank consisting of personal obligations. That has beem 
my view with regard to audit. I just want to explain that before I go any farther. 
Inspection, on the other hand, has implied to me that the inspector would pronounce 
upon the character of the assets, that is to say for example it may bea timber cutting 
company in British Columbia had a credit with the bank of a million dollars and had 
used it; with a thorough inspection the inspector would have to pronounce upon 
the character of that loan with many others. When I used the word “ inspection ” 
I mean more than audit which usually means—of course I have had it in mind that 
an audit would go this far—attention of the auditor was drawn to any account or 
asset that appeared to him to be of doubtful value, he should eall attention to it and 
look into it, but subject to that I had the opinion that “audit” and “ inspection ” 
were two different words. I want to ask you with regard, I understand you have some 
experience——A. Pardon me, might I answer that before you go further. 

Q. Yes, by all means.—A. It is the custom of the Scotch auditors to look very 
carefully into the value of assets, particularly large credits. 

Q. Under the audit system that you established?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They looked into the value of the assets?—A. Into the value of the assets. 


By Mr. McLean (Halifax) : 


Q. That meant current loans charged?—A. Yes, current loans, and I may say 
that if there was an account in the bank we were not proud of that was the account 
they asked about. I do not think they missed one of them, the audit made by these 


_ gentlemen was what you would term “ inspection.” 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let me ask you then, supposing the system provided for in the Bank Act was 
precisely the system or was made so as to be in effect the system that you established 
in connection with the Bank of Nova Scotia, with the explanation you have given 
as to the duties of the auditors, would you say it would be reasonably effective or 
not?—A. It would be an improvement, the Act under consideration is an improve- 
ment, but neither would be sufficient. 

Q. Neither would be as good as a board nominated by the bank managers such 
as you have mentioned?—A. No. 


Hon Mr. Wuire.—I am disposed to agree with you. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. With respect to those bank managers appointing the auditors or inspectors 
would you give each general manager a voice, and equal voice, on that board, no 
matter what the size of his bank would be?—A. The vote of the general manager of 
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the Bank of Weyburn would have as much force in appointing an auditor as the vote 
of the general manager of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hon, Mr, Wu1re.—Now I want to ask you, you have had some experience in 
the United States—— 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Before passing from this point, if you will permit me, Mr. Minister, I 
would like to ask Mr. McLeod if the Bank of Nova Scotia audit was not wider than 
provided for under this Section 56, which declares that the duty of- the auditor 
shall be “to check the cash and verify the securities of the bank at the chief office 
of the bank against the entries “in regard thereto in the books of the bank.” 


Hon. Mr. WuHiITeE.—And further they may investigate the other branches—look 
on further in the Act. 


Mr. NicKLE.—But only as against the entries in the books, not as to the valua- 
tion. The Bank Act, as I understand it, does not go as far as you have gone.—A. No. 


By Hon, Mr. White: 


Q. (Reads) “The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders on the 
accounts examined by them, on the checking of cash and verification of securities 
referred to in the next preceding sub-section, and on the statement of the affairs of 
the bank submitted by the directors to the shareholders under Section 54 of this Act 
during their tenure of office, and the report shall state— 


(a) Whether or not they have obtained all the information and explanation 
they have required; 

(6) Whether their checking of cash and verification of securities required 
by sub-section 13 of this section agreed with the entries in the books of the bank 
with regard thereto; ~ 


And further—and this is very important—“ whether in their opinion the state- 
ment referred to in the report is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the bank’s affairs according to the best of their information and 
the explanations given to them and as shown by the books of the bank.” 


Mr. NickLe.—Sub-section 14 refers to sub-section 13, and the verification in 
reference to the entries in the books, and stops inquiry into the value of the ussets. . 


Hon. Mr. Wuirre.—If, by any chance, when we come to that, verification has not 
been covered, we shall see that it is covered. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to ask you—you are familiar with the system of inspection in the 
United States—a question regarding that. I find that Mr. Murray, in a recent investi- 
gation of financial and monetary conditions in the United States, before the Pujo 
Committee, said: “ The whole question of bank examination is illogical and unscien- 
tific and simply impossible under the present law.” Mr. Untermyer, who was counsel, 
I think, for the Committee, says: “It is superficial under the present law.” Mr. 
Murray replies: “Yes, no one has denounced that any harder than I have.” Of 
course, this is just an extract of a few questions and answers from the report; but 
I would like to have, for the benefit of the Committee and myself, your view as to 
that examination in the United States, and as to whether you agree with what Mr. 
Murray has said as to its being unscientific and impossible. That is the government 
inspection they have over there. 

Mr. Suarre (Ontario).—Are the particulars given? 


Hon. Mr, Wuirr.—No, it seems to be a general statement. 
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Mr. McLeop.—I have said in my writings on the subject that the system of 
the United States is very imperfect, and in that I agree with the statement of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. They have a small number of inspectors to an enormous 
number of banks, and it is impossible for the inspectors to do satisfactory work in 
the time allotted to each bank. At least, that was the condition at the time I studied 
the subject closely. In addition to the national system, each state has an inspection 
of its own state banks. Some States have better systems than the national system. 
The method of inspection may be unscientific and imperfect, yet the benefit derived 
from that inspection has been very great. As I have not a copy of my pamphlet 
here, I cannot give you figures; but I showed in that pamphlet that the number of 
national banks failing in the United States since the esablishment of the National 
Bank System, was very small as compared with the percentage of failures in Canada. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. That is as to number?—A. Yes, but the comparison may be made in any way 
you like, capital involved or otherwise, and the disparity is always very great. Before 
the National Banking Act was established there were, as you all know, a great many 
failures, and I believe that this unscientific and imperfect method of inspection in 
the United States has saved that country almost from financial ruin. In fact, the 
banks could not exist at the present time without a form of inspection. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 

Q. I understand, from what you have said, that there are two classes of inspectors 
as there are two classes of banks, that is, the national bank and the state bank. Am I 
right in thinking that there are national inspectors as well as State inspectors?—A. 
The national inspectors inspect the national banks, the State inspectors inspect the 
State banks doing business under State laws. 

Q. Recently I was in the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank in San Francisco. 
Do you know if that bank is a State or national bank?—A. A national bank, I think. 

Q. I happened to be there when the inspection was taking place and the cashier 
introduced me to the inspectors. Two men were seated at the table, government 
officials, who were passing in review the assets of that bank, in order to make up their 
report. I just was wondering if the two classes of inspectors acted in harmony or 
whether they moved im different spheres?—A. They rarely act in harmony unless in 
time of crisis. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 

Q. You say the percentage of failures is much greater in Canada than in the 
United States. In making that comparison, did you take into consideration the 
different systems; that is, the banks in Canada have a great many branches, while 
there are no branches in the United States? Would it not therefore be a fair com- 
parison to include the branches of banks? There are twenty-six banks in Canada and 
if two failures occurred in a year the percentage would be thirteen per cent. Now, a 
great number of banks would have to fail in the United States to make up that per- 
centage?—A. The better comparison would be by capital involved. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I would like to ask at a little greater length about the system of government 
inspection in the United States. From what I have read on the subject, I understand 
that the government inspector goes into a bank to inspect the cash and securities, and 
T presume he has acquired knowledge, or some knowledge, as to the value of commer- 
cial paper at that particular point. Perhaps you can tell me whether that is so. Is 
the government inspector supposed to be familiar with the quality of the paper in that 
particular office? Should he have a general knowledge about it?—A. One of the 
unscientific features of the American system is that the appointment of an examiner 
is usually a political appointment. 
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Q. We might be able to avoid that here, but in the United States, you say, it 1s 
a political appointment.—A. Yes. The inspector is appointed for a certain section, 
and in that section he acquires, after a time, a very considerable local knowledge and is 
able to judge fairly of the value of paper. In the large cities he is accustomed to con- 
sult with the clearing house, particularly if there is any sign of trouble. 

Q. Let me go one step further. Supposing that instead of a single bank system 
(that is to say, one office system, because they have no branches in the United States, 
speaking generally) that those government inspectors had to pronounce upon the 
character of the paper (which of course is a very large percentage of the entire assets 
of any bank) of a bank whose head office was in New York, say, with branches, hun- 
dreds of them, scattered all over the Union, in Canada, in the West Indies, and say an 
office in London. What would be your opinion as to the value of the judgment pro- 
nounced by a bank examiner, appointed as you have indicated, with respect to the 
paper of that bank having branches geographically located as I have indicated and to 
the number I have mentioned ?—A. I do not think the judgment of a local inspector, 
with a limited horizon would be as valuable as that of an inspector of the whole bank 
viewing conditions from the head office. It is not necessary to go outside the walls 
of the head office in order to get all the information necessary. 

Q. The clearing houses in Chicago and New York have established an inspection 
system of their own, as it is in their interests to know the financial standing of each 
bank in the clearing house. Would that indicate that they are satisfied with the system 
of government inspection? If they had been content to rely upon the government 
inspection, would they have taken this step? Did they not take this step with the idea 
that it gave them greater security ?—A. The reason, I believe, is that they know the 
imperfections of the general system, that is, the national system. They want to go 
further to protect themselves; particularly as in times of stress each bank may be 
called on to guarantee the others, when it becomes necessary to issue clearing house 
certificates. There is a clearing house inspection in almost all the principal cities of 
the United States. Further, the bank directors employ an expert to make an inspection 
on behalf of the directors. The directors’ inspection and the clearing house inspection 
are more thorough than the national inspection. 

Q. The clearing house inspection is the most thorough?—A. Yes, and next comes 
the directors’ inspection. 

Q. If the objections were removed—I am not suggesting at all that they can be— 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association could act in some way as the clearing house. The 
inspection would be analagous if it could be done fairly, and I suppose it could not?— 
A. I am sure it could not. 

Q. Therefore, as I understand it, you suggest as the best system as an alternative 
to that, it should be a board nominated by the bank managers?—A. I do. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand that your idea would be that the bank managers from the 
twenty-six banks in Canada should select a board either from among their number or 
outside, and that that board should determine the names of competent auditors to 
earry on bank inspection ? 

Mk. SuarPe (Ontario).—The witness did not say that. 


Mr. McLeop.—I suggested that the bank managers should appoint a board of 
inspectors. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To appoint a board of inspectors direct?—A. That that board should have a 
chairman; that there should be quite a number of inspectors. 
Q. Named by the board?—A. Named by the general managers on the part of that 
board. These inspectors would do the work of inspection; they would report to the 
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chairman of that board. The information acquired by that board, and by its chairman 
would never be communicated to the Canadian Bankers’ Association unless it beeame 
absolutely necessary; and then it would be communicated, I should suggest, by the 
chairman of the board to the Finance Minister; and the Finance Minister should take 
it up with the banks. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Would the banks pay for the expense of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would this Board of Inspection have the power to say to the individual bank: 
You must not make that loan, oryou must reduce this loan? In other words, should 
they have any power, in your view, to interfere, so to speak, in the management of the 
bank so to say: That loan is too large; you must curtail it ; or you must increase 
the amount of loans you have outside of Canada, or diminish the amount of loans; 
you must keep more liquid assets. Would they, to that extent, be able to interfere 
in the internal administration of a bank? For example, suppose that cash reserves 
or liquid assets, in their judgment, were getting too low, would the board have author- 
ity to say: You must change your policy and increase the amount of your liquid 
assets, or diminish your loans, say, upon commercial paper?—A. My view would be 
that that board would act in an advisory capacity; that it would suggest to a bank man- 
ager that he was going, perhaps, too far, in one direction, and if their suggestion had 
no effect, the board should then take the matter up with your department, or with 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, whichever course was proper. 

Q. So that the Finance Department, or the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
might authoratively say: You must change your policy; you must maintain a larger 
proportion of liquid assets or cash reserves; you must diminish your commercial loans; 
or as the case may be. Your idea is that there must be an ultimate authority to com- 
pel banks to comply with the advice tendered by this board?—A. That is my idea; and 
I go further and say that that authority should be in the Finance Minister. 

Q. So that the Finance Minister in the last analysis would really control the 
operations of the bank. 


Mr. SHARPE (Ontario)—I do not think the Finance Minister should endea- 
vour to lead the witness. The Chairman has objected once or twice to attempts on 
the part of members of the committee to put statements into the mouth of Mr. McLeod. 

Hon. Mr. WHITE.—If there is any objection, I would point out to Mr. Sharpe that 
the question is based on a Bill as introduced by me. If that question is too leading, 
I would be very glad indeed to change it. As I understand the witness, this board 
named by the managers is to have, first, an advisory capacity. 


Mr. SuHarPe (Ontario).—That is the chief function. 


_ Hon. Mr. Wurre.—Supposing that advice is not taken, is there any authority 
anywhere to compel the taking of that advice? As I understand Mr. McLeod, his 
view is that preferable the Minister of Finance, or the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
should have power to compel a particular bank to accept that advice. 

Mr. SHarpe (Ontario).—The witness stid not to interfere with particular 
accounts, but with reference to the policy of the bank. 


Hon. Mr. Wuite.—It comes down to particular loans in the aggregate. 
Mr. SHARPE (Ontario).—Not in reference to particular accounts. 


1 
Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Just let us develop that, because I think this is of extreme 
importance. Certainly I want to understand it, because the responsibility is more 
particularly mine. 
Mr. THompson (Yukon).—Do I understand that this proposal means that tae 
managers themselves will elect all the members of the board? 


Hon. Mr. Wuite.—That is Mr. McLeod’s idea. 
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Mr. Toompson (Yukon).-—I think it is of extreme importance to know the precise 
point where authority lies. 

Mr. SHarre (Ontario).—Supposing there was no authority to interfere with 
the policy, just to act in an advisory capacity. 

The CHamRMAN.—We can ask Mr. McLeod whether in his opinion that authority 
should work through. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I thought the Finance Minister, or the Canadian Bankers’ Association, should 
then have the authority to compel the acceptance of this adyice—A. One of the weak- 
nesses of the American system is the lack of power in the comptroller to compel what 
he recommends. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you explain just again. Supposing it to be desirable to go further than 
a merely advisory capacity, what would you then recommend?—A. I would recom- 
mend that the matter be referred to the Minister of Finance. 

Q. What power would you put in his hands?—A. To take the subject up with 
the bank. I don’t think he need take any compulsory action. The mere fact of his 
taking it up with the bank, the mere fact that the department had the matter under 
its attention, would be, I am sure, sufficient to correct any trouble, and no compul- 
sory action would be necessary. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let me put a concrete case, because it is concrete cases I would have to deal 
with. Take a situation like in the nineties, or in 1907, let us say, in which there 
was great money stringency. Let us say that the bank with am asset capital of 
$100,000,000 had $25,000,000 in liquid resources immediately convertible either in cash 
or call loans in New York or London, and had $75,000,000 in commercial accounts. 
Supposing that this advisory board said to that bank: I want to increase your liquid 
resources. That would mean of course that they would have to curtail their commer- 
cial loans, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. They advise that the banks must curtail their commercial loans. Supposing 
the banks said: We do not agree as to this policy; we, having regard to our credit 
and resources, and as to this $75,000,000 of commercial loans we do not think it 
necessary to curtail. These commercial loans, of course, are an aggregate of all the 
individual loans making them up. The Minister of Finance comes in, and he takes 
the matter up. He would have to pass judgment upon the policy of that bank with 
regard to the amounts of these commercial loans and the amount of its resources, and 
would have to say: I want you to contract these commercial loans and increase your 
liquid resources, as between the board and the bank. Would that follow, or would it 
not? Would it be in your mind that the Minister in such a case, if the board of 
advisers thought the liquid resources of the bank were too low, should take such 
action as I have indicated in the event of the bank refusing to act? 


The Cuamman.—It is a question between the board and the bank. The matter 
comes to the Finance Minister. What should the Finance Minister do? 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. And if he has no power, what can he do?—A. In the first place that recom- 
mendation would come up from the board of auditors, or board of inspectors. Such 
a recommendation is not likely to be made at a time of crisis, and if it was so made 
it would not be an appropriate time for the minister, or any other authority, to say 
to the bank: You must not take any drastic action. By taking that drastic action it 
would only precipitate the crisis. I can hardly imagine that any competent board 
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of auditors, or inspectors, with the authority which it is proposed to give to this 
board, would permit a bank to loan $75,000,000 out of their total funds of $100,000,000. 

Q. I am only using, of course, hypothetical cases, because I understood you to 
say yesterday that you were of the opinion that the banks had loaned more commer- 
cially than they should.—A. I hold that opinion very strongly. 

Q. If the Board of Inspectors agreed with your view, the chances are they would 
hold that opinion would they not?—A. One object of the Board of Inspectors would 
be to prevent that very situation from arising, and it could not arise if there was a 
competent head to that Board of Advisers. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. Yesterday you stated that the provisions of the Banking Bill we are now 
considering, so far as the inspection clauses are concerned, would be ineffective unless 
there was activity on the part of the Finance Department. Will you tell the committee 
what you meant by that statement?—A. I mean by that statement that a bank may 
appoint two men to attach their signatures to the balance sheet. These men may have 
no capacity; they may not be auditors at all; and yet that statement goes out and has 
the same credit with the public as if it had been verified by regular auditors, men of 
capacity, and such verification would have absolutely no value. 

Q. Where do you want the Finance Department active, then?—A. The Finance 
Department would require to call for a more efficient inspection, or possibly for 
particulars. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. As to this audit, which has been modelled after the audit that you inaugurated 
in connection iwth your bank—could you make any suggestion as to what qualification 
could be prescribed that would insure that the auditors were reputable men who would 
not act in collusion with anybody? These directors have a system of auditing, but 
it has been very difficult to lay down any regulations as to their qualifications. What 
I would like to know is whether the Act could be amended, and if so, how, either by 
having these auditors nominated by a certain individual or a certain association so as 
to insure that they would be reputable men. For example: I understand that you had 
confidence in the firm that you got. Now, could the Act be so amended, in your judg- 
ment, and if so, how, as to insure the qualifications of auditors?—A. I believe I am 
correct in stating that the Companies Act of Great Britain states the qualifications of 
auditors. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You refer to the Joint Stock Companies Act?—A. The Joint Stock Companies 
Act. Iam sure also that the Banking Acts, or similar acts, of Australia require quali- 
fications. That legislation prescribes the different auditors—I might almost say the 
auditors of the different schools—that would be eligible to be auditors. On the broad 
question I am not very much in favour of the audit systems of Great Britain. It 
has done an immense amount of good, but still it is not perfect. An auditor should be 
a principal. He should be a man who recognizes the responsibility he is assuming in 
auditing a bank. 

Q. He should be a principal, not a subordinate?—A. Exactly. It is of no value, 
or almost of no value, to have a firm of auditors send clerks out to audit a bank, because 
they are only paid men with less capacity than an average bank clerk of three years’ 
service in any one of our banks, and an audit by men of that kind is of very little use. 
For that reason I urge the appointment of a Board of Auditors who shall be men of 
very great capacity in banking and on all subjects of credit. 

Q. Would you favour the appointment of men as individuals rather than as 
auditing firms?—A. As individuals? 
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Q. What I mean is, would you favour the appointment of these men on their 
individual auditing merits rather than as firms?—A. I do not think you would be able 
to get the principals of a large auditing firm to undertake the audit. 


By Hon. Mr. Wiute: 

Q. Take the audit which you establish, was that done by the principals of the firm 
or by other competent individuals?—A. By the principals. I selected two gentlemen 
that were accustomed to bank auditing in Great Britain. ; 

Q. Supposing the appointment of auditors selected in the manner you indicated 
a few moments ago were approved either by the bank managers of all the banks, or by 
the Bankers Association, would that be a safe-guard or not?—A. That would be quite 
an improvement 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From your experience of bank auditing, Mr. McLeod, would you regard a 
chartered accountant, or a retired bank inspector, as the best man capable of auditing 
a bank? I mean would an ex-official of a bank, or a chartered accountant, best accom- 
plish the kind of audit which you desire?—A. I should hardly think that an ex-official 
of a Canadian bank would be the most desirable man to be connected with the Board 
of Auditors or inspectors. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You have stated that the Board of Auditors should be appointed by the bank 
managers as a body, and you have also said that you would be opposed to the Bankers’ 
Association appointing that board. What is the difference between a combination of 
bank managers and the Bankers’ Association? Are not the bankers practically nothing 
more than an association of the managers of the various banks? Are they not the 
controlling spirits in the Bankers’ Association and practically would not this Board of 
Auditors be appointed by this association?—A. The Bankers’ Association is very often 
controlled by one bank. That one bank, through the control of the association, is able 
to pass almost any measure that it may wish to pass. 

Q. Would not the same thing hold good in this combination of bank managers 
who would appoint a Board of Auditors?—A. I think not. I think the nomination 
should be outside of the association, and each general manager would have a voice in 
the appointments. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would one or more of the general managers possibly exert a dominating influ- 
ence over the rest ?—A. It is possible, but it is less likely than in the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. The manager of a small bank would have an equal say with the manager of a 
large bank in the appointment of the Board of Auditors?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Does not the Bankers’ Association practically consist of the managers of the 
different banks, and do not these managers control the actions of the association? Has 
not that been our experience in banking matters in the past?—A. In some sections 
they might, but the Bankers’ Association has not very much authority, fortunately, 
T think. 

Q. Is it not true that the Bankers’ Association practically controls the situation 
so far as banking matters are concerned ?—A. In fact the Bankers’ Association has 
very little power, and they have no power until a bank fails. Then they have the 
power of appointing a curator and so forth. With reference to the appointment of 
auditors, if I may go back to your previous question, I have suggested that if two 
general managers, or one-tenth of the vote, should vote agoinst any person who is 
nominated for the position of auditor, that will prevent the appointment. 
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By Mr. Barker: 
Q. That bars the appointment?—A. That bars the appointment. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. That would be your suggestion ?—A. I made the suggestion in the paper I read 
yesterday. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. You have made the statement that one banker could control the Bankers’ 
Association. I could hardly understand that. In what way would a banker be likely 
to control the Bankers’ Association?—A. By influence. That has happened.. 

Q. Might that banker not be able also to control the men who are to appoint the 
auditors?—A. That would be less likely if the appointment was made outside of the 
Bankers’ Association. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. With the managers acting in their individual capacity?—A. With the 
managers acting in their individual capacity. 

Mr. Armstrone (Lambton).—I understood Mr. McLeod yesterday to say that 
* a trust company connected in any way with a bank was a menace to the banking 
system in general. |Will Mr. McLeod be good enough to explain in what way such 
affliated company is a menace? 

The CHamman.—Would the honourable member be willing to allow that to come 
up at its proper place a little later in the discussion? That matter does not relate 
to the audit, but will come up later, on 76 B. 


. Mr. McLeop.—I will be glad to answer that question. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 

Q. Following up your remarks with reference to the system adopted in appoint- 
ing inspectors for the Bank of Nova Scotia. I understand those inspectors were 
appointed at the instance of the directors and of yourself as general manager. Is it 
not a principle of good auditing that the auditor should be appointed, not by the 
majority of the directors, but rather by the shareholders as a check on the works of 
the manager and directors?—A. It is, and it would be better probably to have the 
auditor appointed by the Finance Minister if the government were prepared to 
accept that duty. 

Q. Following up my line of argument. You were willing to go to Scotland to 
choose the best officers because you were perfectly satisfied that your bank was in a 
good condition?—A. Exactly. ‘ 

Q. You went there because you knew your bank was perfectly solvent and was 
able to pass a good inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose your bank was in a very bad condition, and that you as manager had 
so mismanaged the funds of the bank that it was not'solvent, what protection would 
there have been to the shareholders in having capable auditors appointed by yourself 
and the directors?—A. In that case I would not have had auditors appointed. I 
would have opposed inspection. 

Q. So the system which you recommend, and which you say is so good, would 
be of no use for the very object for which it was intended. 


Hon. Mr. Wuite. Not if the officials were crooked. 


y By Mr. Middlebro: 
Q. In my opinion the auditors should be appointed by that element of the 
shareholders that are antagonistic to the Directors—A. I quite agree with you there. 
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Q. So that the whole matter boils itself down to this: Assuming that you can 
get an auditor who is able, honest and impartial—assuming that absolutely—it does 
not make any difference by whom he is appointed.—A. That is quite true. 

Q. Then the question is: by what means can we best accomplish that object? 
Would not this be a good suggestion: we know that the board of directors as a rule 
control the shares of a bank—A. Control the voting, rather. 

Q. Control the voting by reason of the stock which they own, or stock which they 
represent by proxy, so that the appointment of auditors by the directors is simply a 
farce so far as security for the shareholders is concerned?—A. To a very large extent 
it is. 

Q. Then would not a provision in the Bank Act prohibiting directors, either for 
the year previous, or for the year for which they are appointed, having any voice in 
the appointment of the auditors, be a good suggestion? Then the appointment of 
auditors would be absolutely in the interest of the general shareholders—A. That 
would not work out in practice. 

Q. Why?—A. The directors control the shares of the bank, and practically all 
shareholders are loyal to the directorate of the bank. 

Q. As long as they are doing their duty ?—A. As a rule so long as the directors 
represent the shareholders the shareholders support the directors. Consequently the 
directors can do what they like in the matter of appointments. 

Q. So as soon as the directors lose the confidence of the shareholders their voting 
power is gone, as it should be ?—A. That is right. 

Q. As soon as they lose the confidence of the shareholders their voting power 
should go so that auditors may be appointed apart from their interests.—A. Yes. But 
when the directors lose the confidence of the shareholders it is generally too late to 
help that bank. 

Q. That may be so, but there may be cases in which it would not be so2—A. Such 
cases are very rare. 

Q. At any rate that would be a better system of appointing auditors than by the 
present system under which the auditors are practically appointed by the directors — 
A. No. I do not agree with you. I do not think you would get away from the influence 
of the directors over the corporation. 

Q. By no means?—A. By no means. That influence is beneficial in most eases, 
but where there is anything wrong with the management of the bank, it may be with- 
out knowledge of the directors, through the influence of the general manager, the 
directors will so act as to destroy any benefit the audit might be. 

Q. Then you think the only remedy is the appointment of a board of auditors 
appointed by the bankers of Canada ?—A. By the bankers. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. He says the government, if they would assume the responsibility ?—A. If the 
Finance Department would accept the responsibility it would be better to add ‘ with 
the approval of the Finance Minister’. 


By Hon. W. T. White: 


Q. The bank managers would nominate these auditors and the Finance Department 
approve them.—A. The bank managers would nominate the auditors for the approval 
of the Finance Minister. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. Then they would be appointed by the Finance Minister2—A. No, I should 
think not; if they were to be first nominated by the general managers of the banks the 
appointment would only be an approval of their selection. 

Q. In that case would there be danger of political influence intervening in the 
appointments ?—A. I do not see how that could occur; if the appointment was by the 
Department originally there might be danger of that in some cases. 


= 
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Q. But you think that the nomination by the association approved by the Depart- 
ment would get rid of that difficulty?—A. Not by the association, but by the general 
managers individually. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. if understand you to say that you think a fairly perfect and satisfactory out- 
side inspection of the banks of Canada is possible?—A. I have absolutely no doubt 
about it. 

: Q. Can you give us an estimate of what staff, in your judgment, would be re- 
quired to carry out such inspection?—A. I would think that a staff of twenty would 
be quite sufficient. 

Q. Twenty ?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Would you ask about the salaries? 

Mr. CocksuutTr.—Well, the salaries would depend upon the quality of the men 
and I do not know whether Mr. McLeod would care to express an opinion on the 
matter. 

Q. Would you pay all the men alike?—A. No. The salaries should be quite 
large. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Ranging from how much?—A. For the Chairman of the Board I would not 
~ suggest less than $25,000. 

Hon Mr. WuIteE.—Why that would be more than a cabinet minister. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. From $25,000 for the chairman ranging down to what for the other men?— 
A. To $3,000 or $4,000. 

Q. You would rate them according to their ability?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is another question that I think is important. I would like to ask 
would a certificate of equal value be given to every bank that passed a certain qualifi- 
cation or inspection? Suppose a bank had $3,000,000 capital and $2,000,000 rest 
account would that bank work out to be as safe and well found a bank as the one 
with $24,000,000 of capital and $16,000,000 of rest account and other assets in pro- 
portion?—A. The auditors or inspectors would not be called upon to state whether 
the bank with $3,000,000 of capital and $2,000,000 of reserve was better than the bank 
with $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 reserve, al] that the certificate would state was that 
the affairs of the bank are as represented on the balance sheet. 

Q. They would not give any guarantee as to its safety?—A. Absolutely no 
guarantee. 

Q. The auditors simply state matters as they find them?—A. Yes. 

Q. No such inspection would, anyway, be pursued to second things. For instance 
a large firm has a large overdraft in the bank, and there are certain collaterals lying 
there as security for the account; would the inspectors go beyond what they found in 
the bank premises itself? Would they go to the firm whose paper is there and ascer- 
tain whether they are as solvent as they should be, and put that paper in such class 
as it ought to be?—A. They would be going beyond their powers if they do that. I 
think that would be most injurious. They would act through the bank management. 

Q. Well, is the public likely to be misled by a system of inspection? That is, 
a weak bank is practically put in the same position as a strong bank by this inspec- 
tion. Would the public be misled in. supposing that one of the smaller and weaker 
banks was just as good and just as sound as the largest of our banks?—A. I think 
I have stated before that the small bank, if properly managed, is as strong as the 
large bank, and I do not see how the public can be misled by an auditor’s certificate 
attached to the statement of a small and sound bank. If the bank will loan too large 
a percentage of its assets, thereby impairing its strength by getting rid of all its 
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available resources, then there would be danger, and it is a danger that the auditor’s 


certificate would not obviate. ; 
Q. Will the inspection of banks eliminate entirely the possibility of bank failures? 


—A. No. 

Q. Then, in your opinion, would the public have a grievance against the govern- 
ment, or those in authority, if a bank that had been recently inspected, and whose 
qualifications as a sound safe institution had been passed upon satisfactorily should 
fail shortly afterwards, and the depositors and others lost a considerable sum of 
money ; would these people who relied upon government inspection have any just cause 
to complain or to bring a claim against the government for the imperfection of the 
inspection?—A. In my opinion they would have no such cause. Furthermore, the 
idea has never been thought of in the United States, so far as I know of, and they — 
have had government inspection there for 49 years. 

Q. They do not feel that they are then being placed at a disadvantage by the 
powers that be, by having an inspection that has proved inadequate, or by having 
certified to a bank being sound that was not sound?—A. No, the government has estab- 
lished the bureau for the purpose of overlooking the banks, and it has done the best 
it could, and why should the government be liable. I think they are more liable where 
they fail in doing their duty in not seeing that a bank is properly established. 

Q. In your opinion how many times a year should banks be inspected?—A. I 
think once a year is quite sufficient. 

Q. You would inspect every bank once a year?—A. Every bank once a year. 

Q. And the inspection would not necessarily extend to all the branches, I under- 
stand, but largely to the head office and to the principal branches in the different pro- 
vinces?—A. There is no objection to inspecting principal branches, but, in my judg- 
ment, there is no occasion to go outside the head office. Ee. 

Q. Where the head office of the bank is located outside of Canada, would we have 
jurisdiction to inspect, providing they are doing business in Canada? I think there 
are one or two banks doing business in Canada that have head offices in the old coun- 
try ?—A. They are certainly within the jurisdiction and subject to inspection, they 
cannot avoid inspection by having the head office out of the country. 

Q. You would inspect the offices of a bank with the head office outside the Domin- — 
ion ?—A. I might mention that the Bank of Nova Scotia is doing business in the state 
of Massachusetts. The inspectors of that state called at our office and said, ‘ Of what 
use is this inspection here? Your affairs are all in Canada, we cannot inspect you’ I 
immediately invited the officers of the state of Massachusetts to come up to Toronto 
and inspect the Bank of Nova Scotia up there, and they did it. I am sure that every 
bank doing business in Canada would take that same course as the Bank of Nova 
Seotia did with reference to the state of Massachusetts. 

Q. You think it necessary to inspect those outside branches. Your bank, I mean 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, is doing a large business in Jamaica, I understand, and 
you would inspect that in the same way as the branches in Canada?—A. No. As I 
said before the inspectors would get ample information at the head office. The 
inspectors would have absolutely the same information that the general manager has, 
and when you get that information you have all that is essential to ascertain whether 
the bank is sound or is getting into a dangerous way. : 

Q. Would you suggest that the report of the inspectors should be sent to the 
minister or to the government, or to whom would this report of the inspectors from 
time to time be presented?—A. I think it would be desirable to have it sent to the 
Minister. 

Q. For publication, general publication?—A. I do not think it would be wise 
to have it published generally. 

Q. Not to unduly expose the inner workings of the institution?—A. It might, in 
some cases be very objectionable. But where that inspector certifies that he has made 
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an inspection, and that the valuations are, in his opinion, correct, I think it is going 
far enough, providing you have competent inspectors. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. As I was not here yesterday, perhaps I may ask some questions that were then 
dealt with. If I do I trust, Mr. Chairman, you will stop me. In answer to Mr. 
Cockshutt you made the remark, Mr. McLeod, that you would not think it necessary 
that the inspector should pronounce on the quality of the assets of the bank?—A. I do 
think it is essential that he should. 

Q. Why did you tell him you didn’t think they should pronounce on the financial 
status of those who might be borrowers and the character of the collateral that may 
be deposited?—A. I am not aware of having made that statement, I think you mis- 
understood me. 

Q. I understand you used the tersm “audit” and “inspection” as co-relative 
terms ?—A. Synonymous terms. 

Q. And in the course of those terms you give to the word ‘ audit’ a much broader 
meaning than the mechanical verification of accounts?—A. I do. 

Q. Will you just define somewhat more definitely what you think the inspector 
should do?—A. Inspector or auditor? 

Q. I am using the word interchangeably—aA. The inspector should verify the 
accounts of the bank, that is the accounts at the head office, he should examine the 
correspondence between the head office and the branches, and he should examine the 
inspector’s reports. He should examine the certificates sent in by each manager, and 
see that they agree to the head office books, and he should check the last government 
return, made up by the whole bank, check the separate returns sent in by the different 
branches. Further he should go into all the large accounts and get very complete 
information with regard to the standing of the parties to whom considerable sums 
may be loaned. The smaller sums, the ordinary loans of moderate amounts, he need 

“not look into at all, the danger is always in the large items. 

Q. Putting it generally, then, as I understand it, the inspector should pronounce 
whether or not the administration was lawful or lawless and whether or not the 
administration was along the line of well defined safety ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. These are the two outstanding principles, and the third would be that in large 
accounts that might jeopardize the solvency of the bank they should express an 
opinion as to the quality of the asset and its worth?—A. Yes, and in some cases take 
action. 

Q. We will assume, in the first place, that the administrative policy was bad or 
the practice of the bank lawless. In your opinion that should be reported to the 
general audit board; and extraordinary cases to the Finance Minister, on whom the 
responsibility of action should be laid—A. The first step would be for the auditors 
to take up the matter with the board of directors. 

Q. And! the court of final appeal would be the Finance Minister?—A. It might 
be so; I think it would be well to have it so. 

Q. That is, that the board of bank inspectors should use such measures as they 
could to remedy the difficulty and failing to do so, should report to the Finance 
Minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. The auditor making the examination should first report to the board of direc- 
tors of the institution under examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as to.the quality of the assets, supposing the auditor making the inspec- 
tion reported to the board of directors that a certain large asset was so over-valued 
that its valuation struck at the solvency of the bank, and advised retrenchment. Sup- 
posing that the board said that retrenchment would mean the driving into insolvency 
the corporation to whom the bank had made advances, and consequently refused to 
enforce retrenchment. Then the attention of the board of auditors was directed to 
the same thing and they brought their pressure to bear, but without result, and it 
was then reported to the Finance Minister, whose opinion was that action should be 
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taken; but the board of the bank refused to act. Would it then be incumbent on the 
part of the Finance Minister to bring about the overthrow of the bank?—A. I think 
it should be incumbent on him to insist on action. 

Q. Then in the last resort the Finance Minister would have to determine as to 
the quality of the asset, the solvency of the bank, and the wisdom of the action?—A. I 
hold that this point you are dealing with is far and away the most important that 
legislators in Canada have to deal with. If a case such as you state should arise, it is 
the duty of the government to take a hand and insist that such reforms shall be insti- 
tuted as will save the depositors of that bank from loss, if possible. 

Q. This case, it seems to me, is quite within the range of possibility. A case might 
arise very easily, where the management of a bank might say: Give us time and we will 
pull through and save the depositors and shareholders. The Finance Minister might — 
be of opinion that giving time might be dangerous, and between his own judgment and 
that of the management of the bank he might waiver, with the result that if he pushed 
the bank over the management would say: You wrecked it. Or in the other case, the 
bank finally went down of itself, the depositors and shareholders would say: Your 
judgment was bad, you should have shoved the whole thing over long ago?—A. I 
would suppose, in that case, the Minister of Finance or the Board of Auditors would 
suggest that there should be a change in the general management of that bank, and 
under the new general management they would endeavour to bring the thing into a 
safe position. 

Q. In the final analysis, you believe the Minister of Finance must be a big enough 
man to assume, from time to time, the responsibility of deciding whether or not the 
Management of any particular institution is safe, his judgment being fortified by the 
Board of Auditors and the individual auditor making the inspection?—A. Exactly. 
He should consider the advice given by the Board of Auditors and take such action as 
he thought the case required. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In your experience of Canadian banking, have instances been known to you 
where banks which were not in the best of condition at one time have afterwards 
become strong institutions by a change in their management?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. In regard to the auditor’s report to the minister, sub-section 2, 56a, says: ‘ For 
the purposes of this section the auditor shall have all the rights and powers given to an 
auditor under the next preceding section aforesaid” You think the power, if it were 
vested in the Finance Minister, should be broader than merely to require the mechani- 
cal verification of an account?—A. Yes. I think it should be broader than that. I 
think the mere mechanical verification of an account is absolutely valueless. 

Q. Turning to the English Act, power is given, under that Act, to a minority of 
the shareholders ( I think it is one-third or perhaps twenty-five per cent) of nominating 
and appointing an auditor. Do you not think it would be an advantage to have that 
in regard to the banking institutions of this country, so that it might perhaps arouse 
the shareholders to the danger of the solvency of the bank?—A. In a great majority 
of cases the shareholders are never aroused. 

Q. Not even a substantial minority?—A. Not even a_ substantial minority. 
I think that will hold good throughout Canada and in almost all failures of banks. 

Q. I may take it as an axiom, then, from your experience, that a shareholders’ 
audit would be of very little value?—A. It is better than no audit at all, but in saying 
that you say all that can be said in its favour. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. You have been advocating government inspection for a great many years 2— 
A. For nearly twenty years. 
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Q. And during that time you have sent in, at the decennial revision of the Bank 
Act your suggestions to the Finance Minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Bankers’ Association were opposed to those suggestions?—A. Unani- 
mously. 

Q. So that heretofore they have not been in favour of any system of inspection? 
—A. No. They have been opposed to a system of inspection; in fact, I could not get 
a hearing at some meetings. 

Q. And if your advice had been followed and some system of inspection devised, 
it is possible that we should not have had the failures of the Ontario Bank, the Farmers’ 
Bank and the Sovereign Bank?—A. Under a proper system of inspection it would be 
absolutely impossible for such a condition of things to exist. I have said it before and 
I say it again, that there are some forms of failure that you cannot avoid even by 
inspection. 

Q. But in regard to the point raised by Mr. Cockshutt, when competent inspectors 
have gone into a bank, thoroughly inspected it, as your system contemplates, and 
passed on the solvency of the bank, do you think it possible for that bank to immedi- 
ately fail afterwards?—A. I cannot conceive how it would be possible for a competent 
inspector to go into a bank and pass upon it and the bank fail shortly afterwards, 
unless it was from over-loaning; or it might be possible, if there were some things so 
well concealed that no inspector could detect them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would it be possible for a bank so to control its condition?—A. It might be 

possible, but it would be very rare. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. If a bank was overloaning beyond the margin of safety would not the inspectors 
report on that ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And they would call the attention of the auditor to that overloaning?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the ease of the Farmers’ Bank, for instance, where half a million dollars 
was loaned on the security of the Keeley mine, your idea is that the inspector should 
take cognizance of that fact?—A. Certainly. 

Q. As I understand it, you brought out a couple of inspectors from Scotland, not 
so much with a view to protecting your own depositors as an object lesson to the 
Bankers’ Association ?—A. Quite correct. 

Q. So that it is hardly correct to say that the plan outlined in the present Bill is 
the plan outlined by yourself?—A. The present Bill, I think, might be considered to 
be partly in agreement with my suggestions, but it does not carry out my plan as I 
would like to see it. 

Q. If bank managers and directors are observing the provisions of the Bank Act 
and carrying on a legitimate business they do not care how rigid the inspection is ?— 
A. No. No inspection can be too rigid for a properly conducted bank. 

Q. It is only the banks improperly conducted that require rigid inspection ?—A. 
I think all banks should be inspected. 

Q. Your ideal system is for an inspection where the inspectors are appointed by 
the government ?—A. My own idea is that the inspectors should be appointed by the 
bank managers or the government; if the government is not willing to undertake that 
duty the bank managers should assume it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your idea then is that the government should appoint the inspectors from a list 

passed upon as qualified by the bank managers?—A. Exactly. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Supposing the bank managers appointed twenty inspectors, and the Finance 
Minister approved of the selections. You would approve of that?—A. Yes. The 
nomination would necessarily come from the bank managers. 
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Q. Supposing the Finance Minister disapproved of the inspectors appointed by 
the bank managers. What would happen then ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As I understand it, the idea was to this effect: the board of bank managers 
should prepare a list of men whom they deemed qualified for doing such inspection 
work, and that from that list the Government should name as many or as few as they 
thought desirable for the work. Is that the idea?—A. It might work out in that way. 
My original idea was that the managers should endeavour to nominate the full board 
and then submit their nominations to the Finance Minister. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Now, in regard to the returns. You have looked over Exhibit ‘A’ in the appen- 
dix. The plan suggested there is that the Minister should appoint a board of bank 
inspectors similar to the Railway Commission, their appointment to be for ten years 
removable only on cause. Have you given any consideration to that plan?—A. The 
plan in Exhibit ‘A’ is better—I might say infinitely better—than the plan in the Bill. 

Q. And with regard to clause 11, paragraph (d) of section 56, and whether there 
has been any violations of the provisions of the Bank Act,’ the board would have the 
inspector’s report in that regard.—A. They should report in that regard 

Q. Whether there have been any acts of fraud of any kind?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How often would you have the banks inspected ?—A. Once a year. 

Q. But no matter what the system of inspection would be, would it not be pos- 
sible for such a case as the Ontario Bank, where the money was lost in gambling in 
New York, to take place between inspections, no matter who the inspector was?—A. 
It is possible that a bank might be inspected on one Saturday night, and by the next 
Saturday the whole thing might go into smoke or ruin. But it would not be possible 
for a bank to continue for twenty-five years in an insolvent condition, as I believe 
the Ontario Bank did. It would not be possible for the Farmers’ Bank to start busi- 
ness, while every banker in Canada practically knew from its inception that that bank 
was unsound and would utimately fail. 

Q. I quite understand that. But would it be possible for a manager to have loaned 
that money on the Keeley Mine between a inspection —A. Yes, no matter what the 
inspection was. 

Q. All the inspector could do would be to report the loan. He could not have 
made the Keeley Mine loan good?—A. Naturally, he could not make the Keeley Mine 
good. 

Q. So that the Farmers’ Bank could have been involved just the same, no matter 
what the system of inspection. After all you still come back to what you said yester- 
day that the success of a bank depends largely on the honesty and capability of 
management?—A. On the management. It all depends on the management. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. The moral effect of the fact that there is going to be government inspection 
would have a deterrent effect?—A. Yes. A preventative effect. 

Q. You suggested that if the Farmers’ Bank or any other bank should be pressed 
for loan more than a certain percentage of its capital, the board could deal with 
that matter?—A. A bank could make such a loan between inspections. 

Q. In contravention of the Act?—A. If you have no inspection of what use 
are your regulations with regard to loans or anything else. 
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By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 

Q. Mr. McLeod has stated that the principle followed by the banks in Canada 
is to loan to the public about 70 per cent of their total assets, and that of other 
countries to loan about 55 per cent. He has also said that an audit board such as he 
has in mind would not permit banks in Canada to follow that course-—A. I think 
I did not use the word ‘permit.’ I think their advisory influence would be so great 
first on the management and then on the directors that the ease would not occur; 
that you would have a sounder condition than where money is loaned to the extent 
of 73 per cent of the gross assets. 

Q. What evil results have followed in Canada from this alleged over expansion 
of loans? Have these results arisen rather from the character of the loans or some 
other form of management than from the amount or percentage of loans?—A. No, 
I think that if a banker is wise, although he may be a knave, he will so conduct his 
affairs that he always has a good strong cash reserve and plenty of available resources. 
He may go on for twenty-five years, as I said the Ontario Bank did, or perhaps for 
fifty years with an insolvent bank and all the time doing great mischief to the 
country and perhaps getting wealthy himself, if he keep within proper bounds, and 
there is no inspection 

Q. I do not quite follow Mr. McLeod’s statement? Would not that result from 
the bad character of the loans?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. It is more the result of too large a percentage of loans?—A. From too large 
a percentage of any kind of loans. 

Q. Of good loans?—A. Of any kind of loans. If they are very, very good, of 
course then you might go to a larger percentage in proportion to total assets. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. A proper inspection would check that?—A. A proper inspection by the board 
of auditors or inspectors, who would be expert bankers, would have a salutary effect. 
I will illustrate the point I want to make in reply to Mr. Hughes. We will suppose 
that a bank is in existence and is increasing its deposits at a rapid rate. The quality 
of the loans will have a moderating effect as to that bank being able to continue in 
existence? All it needs is prudence in the knavish manager that wants to keep 
on going using the funds of the bank for his own purposes. 

Q. Providing the banks would reduce their loans to the public by about 25 per 
cent, what effect would that have on the business community?—A. It could not be 
done immediately; it would have to be done gradually. 

Q. And very gradually?—A. Very gradually. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. With regard to inspections, as I understand, the Board of Inspection that 
you propose would not interfere at all with the present inspection which each bank 
gives to its own affairs/—A. It would not interfere with it, but the present system 
would be a very great aid to the Board of Inspection. 

Q. Because the general inspectors would have access to the periodical inspection 
reports by the banks’ own inspectors?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they would have not only the reports of these men, but the men them- 
selves to consult and confer with?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with regard to the Scotch inspectors or auditors that you brought out, 
you said they inspected the head office and three or four of the branches. Do I under- 
stand that they selected what places they would go to, or did you2—A. They selected. 

Q. And they were at liberty to go anywhere else?—A. Anywhere they might think 
proper. : 

Q. While they only did in fact find it necessary to go to three or four places, they 
were at liberty, after they made such inquiries as they thought necessary, to go any= 
where where you had a branch?—A. Certainly. 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Is there any uneasiness or uncertainty in the public mind as to the selec- 
tion of a safe depository for the savings of the people?—A. I do not know that I 
quite understand the question. 

Q. In your opinion, is there any uneasiness in the minds of the public generally 
as to the selection of a safe depository for their money at the present time?—A. I 
think not. 

Q. The effect of a certificate by this audit board as proposed would not be to 
increase the amount of deposits available to the banks?—A. No, I think it would 
not increase the amount available. 

Q. Under the proposals of the present Bill there would necessarily be a different 
certificate given to each bank, that is a different firm of auditors would certify as to 
the correctness of the bank’s statement?—A. Under the proposal of the Minister? 

Q. Yes, that is to say different firms of accountants would make an audit and 
give a certificate, and these certificates would be supposed by the public to be of 
different values; the certificate of a well known firm of high standing would be 
accepted as of more value than the certificate of a less well known firm?—A. Under the 
Act proposed, the auditor does not need to be a qualified accountant. Any share- 
holder or any individual, may be appointed to verify the balance sheet. 

Q. Would it not be of advantage to have a uniform certificate given every bank, 
that is to say, in fairness to the small banks would it not be better that the same 
firm, or the same officers, should certify to the correctness of the statements of all 
banks?—A. The practise in Gréat Britain is to give a uniform certificate or almost 
a uniform certificate. 

Q. But signed by whom?—A. Signed by qualified auditors. 

Q. Would it not be fairer to the small banks to have the same officers sign certifi- 
eates both for small and large banks?—A. Even under the Bank Act as proposed? 

Q. Under the Bank Act as printed that could not be done. Would it be of any 
advantage to the small banks to have the same persons sign their statements who 
sign the statements of the very large banks?—A. That is, provided you have qualified 
auditors and that the system I recommend should not be adopted? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By your system the certificate would be signed not only by the inapector but 
by the chairman of the board of inspectors, and all certificates would be signed by 
that same chairman?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You would regard it as of advantage to have the same certificates on the 
statements of the very large banks?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. If this system which you advocate were introduced, would it increase, in your 
opinion, the confidence of our people in our banks?—A. I think the Canadian people 
have full confidence in the Canadian banks already. You cannot increase it very 
much. And in the past they have had too much confidence, as you know, in a great 
many banks, and hence the failures. 

Q. The system you have proposed, as I understand, is this, that the bank man- 
agers shall compose a board which shall appoint or nominate auditors, but in the 
final analysis the responsibility is placed upon the Minister of Finance and the 
government ?’—A. No, I think not. 

Q. Who has to enforce the opinion or advice of these auditors?—A. There must 
be some head, and I have suggested that it is the duty of the government to under- 
take that through the Finance Department, or a power constituted by the Finance 
Department. 
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Q. Therefore in the final analysis it is the government?—A. In the final analysis 
it is the duty of the government to protect the people who put their savings in banks. 

The Cuamman.—Well, gentlemen, we have had a very exhaustive discussion on 
Clause 56. Can we now go on to clause 61? 

Suggestion concurred in. 

The CHarrMan.—Clause 61—Issue and Cireulation of Notes. Mr. McLeod gave 
us some valuable information regarding the proposal of the Minister to establish 
central gold reserves, as set out in the printed copy of the Bill. Does Mr. McLeod 
desire to add anything to his statement on the proposed central gold reserves, or have 
the members of the committee any questions to put to him? 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make with respect to any other scheme to increase 
circulation ?—A. I have no suggestion. I think the central gold reserve plan is an 
excellent one, and I may perhaps take a little credit for having advocated it a good 
many years ago. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Will you kindly state to the committee if there is, in your opinion, an under- 
lying principle upon which the present circulation is based, or paid up capital, and if 
the time has not arrived in your opinion when a change should take place in this 
regard and provision be made that circulation be based on a percentage of assets 
regardless of that question?—A. I think a percentage of assets is a more scientific 
basis than a limitation of capital. 

Q. What would be the effect on the banking system of this country, and the 
general financial standing of Canada, if the Jaw were changed so that the reserve be 
turned into bank capital stock. As I understand it, it would increase the power of 
the circulation of the banks by the amount now held in reserve. What would be the 
general effect on the banking system, on bank stocks as an investment, and the rela- 
tion of the public to the banking institution ?—A. It would increase the liability of the 
banks, and therefore tend towards inflation. At present you have the reserve funds of 
the bank in reserve. Instead of leaving that undisturbed you would issue notes against 
it and take in place of it the double liability of shareholders. The reserve is worth 100 
cents in the dollar. The double liability in the experience of almost all countries, is 
worth fifty cents in the dollar. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 

Q. The idea is prevalent that the right of circulation granted to the banks is a 
very valuable one. About what profit approximately do the banks make out of cir- 
culation ? 

The CHairMan.—Might we take that subject on the next section, ‘ Tax on the Issue 
of Bank Notes.” That inquiry would be very legitimate there. We are simply dis- 
cussing the central gold reserve at the present time. Is there anything further to be 
said on the question of the central gold reserve? Very well, then we will proceed with 
the consideration of the proposition that banks should pay an annual tax for the privi- 
lege of issuing bank notes. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 

Q. What would be the approximate profits which the banks realize from circula- 
tion, if that is a fair question?—A. That question goes into the question of the value 
of money to a bank. It takes up the question of the value of deposits, and it is also 
related to the question of whether the banks are paying too little for their savings 
deposits. I have worked out some figures and from these figures I think I can show 
that the circulation and the deposits are worth two and eight-tenths per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. On circulation and deposits?—A. Two and eight-tenths per cent is all the 
deposits on interest are worth to the Canadian banks. They are paying three per cent. 
Let me give you the figures in detail. 
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First of all for the last six years the average total assets of the following thirteen 
banks: Bank of Montreal, Bank of Nova Scotia, Bank of Toronto, Molson’s Bank, 
Merchants’ Bank, Union Bank, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Royal Bank, Dominion 
Bank, Bank of Hamilton, Standard Bank, Bank of Ottawa, and the Imperial Bank. . 
As you will all agree, these are the most conservative banks in Canada and the most 
prosperous. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. I think that statement is unfair to the smaller banks with smaller capital — 
A. No. Ihave no desire to reflect on any bank. There is no desire to cast any reflec- 
tion on the smaller banks, I can assure you. The average assets of the banks that I 
have mentioned for the last six years were $898,650,000. We will say $900,000,000 for 
purposes of brevity. The profits were $11,345,422. I estimate that the average deposits 
on interest were $460,000,000. Later, if you wish, I will show you how I have arrived 
at that estimate. Making a total net profit derived from the public of $25,145,422, or 
in round numbers, $25,200,000. The average total funds being $900,000,000 we get 
two and eight-tenths per cent as the value of money to the banks. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. How do you arrive at the profit?—A. From the statements of the banks. 

Q. Have the banks any concealed profits that do not appear in their statements? 
—A. I do not think there is a bank in Canada that has any concealed profits that are 
not absolutely necessary to its business. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. That includes profits the banks make on their cireulation?—A. That includes 
profits they make on their circulation. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. You say absolutely necessary to the business?—A. To the safety of the banks. 
Q. But these concealed profits do not appear in your statement as profits?—A. If 
these hidden reserves, if I may so call them, were shown, they would deceive the public. 
That is, you could make any explanation as to why the reserves were held. To return 
to the subject of profits: if the banks had to pay three per cent on all deposits, on 


cireulgtion, and on the moneys of the shareholders, there would have been an average 
loss of $1,800,000 per year in operating these banks. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. If they had to pay 3 per cent all round?—A. Yes. 
Q. On stock, deposits and cireulation?—A. On capital, reserve, deposits and circu- 


lation. 
By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Have the banks ever paid anything on circulation?—A. They have never paid 


anything on circulation, and with the duty they are discharging to the public at 
present, they cannot afford to do so. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. What would be the effect in case the banks had to pay more on circulation. 
Out of whom would it come?—A. It would come out of the borrower, assuredly. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Is that not merely a guess?—A. It is not merely a guess. 
The CHaIRMAN.—That question is hardly fair to the witness. 
Mr. SHarpPe (Ontario).—I do not want to be unfair to the witness. 
The Cuamman.—He is giving the results of his banking experience. 
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Q. From your banking experience, how can you say absolutely it would come out 
of the borrower?—A. Well, who is to pay it? 

Q. In the various ramifications of banking, how can you tell where the incidence 
of that matter would lie or rest. Isn’t it mere conjecture on your part, or in other 
words, can you prove your statement?—A. Yes, I think I can prove my statement, at - 
least by way of inference. You have reached the point where you cannot get people 
to invest in bank stocks, or only to a very moderate extent. What is the reason? 
There is not an adequate return. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. For the reason 7—A. Apart from all reasons. I do not believe they con- 
sider the reasons as they should consider them, but there is no adequate return from 
bank capital. You are face to face with the condition where some banks are increas- 
ing in size by taking in others, and you cannot start new banks to take their place. 
The banks cannot well get along with less profits than they are taking now. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Most of the banks earn over ten per cent, do they not?—A. On eapital, above 
their reserve ? 

Q. Yes, but the reserve is made up largely by profits from year to year?—A. They 
are made up by profits and premium on stock. Some time ago bank stocks sold at 
very much lower rate or return than they sell to-day. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Are there any other countries that give the banks circulation in the same way, 
and to the same extent that we do. Name such countries if you haye such informa- 
tion ?—A. I do not think there are any countries. With regard to circulation Canada 
has the pre-eminence over all countries. 

Q. The pre-eminence has not been very great within the last ten years, when the 
proportion of bank failures, under our system, was greater than in any other line of 
business 2—A. I admit all that, but those are the facts in the system that should be 
remedied. That does not affect the circulation of the bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is the circulation an accommodation to the public or to the banks?—A. It is 
largely an accommodation to the public. 
Q. It is a token of exchange, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Could the Government not issue the currency of the banks guaranteed by 
government bonds?—A. If the government took the powers of circulation away from 
the bank, then the borrowers would have to pay more, as I have already stated. You 
cannot further impair the profits of the Canadian banks without increasing the cost of 
banking to the public. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is it because of the smaller profits that banks have been induced to over-loan? 
A. It is because of the very small profits that banks are practically compelled to over- 
loan. As I have already recommended, these loans should be materially decreased, and 
if they are decreased so as to keep to the limits of safety at all times, then the profits 
should be increased by higher interest on loans or lower rates on deposits. 
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By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): ay 
Q. Is it not practically impossible to establish a new bank under the conditions that 
now exists with regard to banking and banking matters?—A. I believe it would be 
quite impossible. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. Is that condition not due to the fact that banks have been allowed to merge to 
such an extent, that their capital is now so huge that two or three banks practically 
control the financial condition and can make it practically impossible for a new bank 
to make money for a number of years?—A. But, Mr. Turriff, mergers are brought about 
first by the want of success of the banks that have been merged. That want of success 
has been brought about by a lack of profit, and in some cases by bad management. 

Q. In all cases is it due to lack of profit?—A. Not in all cases. But generally I say 
it is due to lack of profit and bad management. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What have you to say to this position: In some moderate sized towns in the 
United States banks of moderate capital pay depositors four per cent and lend money 
freely at six per cent, a margin of profit of two per cent.—A. You say that is done by 
banks in the United States? 

Q. Yes?—A. I have no knowledge of that. 

Q. I believe that to be a fact—A. It is a very unwise practice. A 

Q. You think these banks must be either unwise, or else they are putting their 
operating expenses too low?—A. It is possible they may charge twelve per cent for a 
loan. 

Q. I can very well understand a small bank paying four per cent. I do not know 
what they charge on loans?—A. The rate of interest was higher at that time and the 
salaries of bank officers and bank managers, general managers, were very much less 
than they are now; the cost of living has increased. 

Q. Their other expenses, operating expenses and extravagant bank premises, would 
not that have some influence upon the result attainable by the bank’s operations 2—A. 
It has something to do with the rate obtainable from the bank’s operations. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is there any system whereby the banks can arrive at an accurate knowledge 
of the profit it makes by the loss or destruction of bills in circulation?—A. Yes, we have 
very exact information on that point. We might say that that profit is practically nil; 
it is a very, very small amount. 

Q. Who gets the benefit of burnt bills?—A. The percentage is so very small that 


it should never be taken into account in the bank’s profits; it is not even one-half of. 
one per cent. 


Q. Per annum?—A. No, all told. 


~ 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I cannot fully understand that computation of yours. You said that the banks 
made $25,000,000 in a certain number of years and the deposits were $460,000,000. 
—A. That is an approximate estimate. 

Q. Do you say their profit was 2-8 on their deposits?—A. On their whole funds 
—2°8. 

Q. On what? This $460,000,000 of the loans—A. I say on the whole fund, the 
average funds of the banks were very close to $900,000,000. 

| Q. What do these consist of outside of that $460,000,000?—A. Deposits without 
interest, circulation, capital and reserve. The banks made, before deducting the interest 
on deposits, $25,145,000, or say $25,200,000, but the banks had to pay $13,800,000 to 
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depositors. This $25,200,000 is equivalent to 2-8 per cent on $900,000,000, the average 
total funds of the banks. 

Q. What I am driving at is where do you get that $900,000,0002—A. Those are 
the gross funds, or assets. 

Q. What are the items?—A. You will find that in the government returns of the 
banks. 

Q. Can you not tell us in a general way, what else besides the deposits?—A. The 
reserve, the circulation, deposits without interest, deposits with interest. I was going 
to say that through the courtesy of the Bank of Nova Scotia I have received some 
figures that I have not had time to examine, with which I expect to verify my calcula- 
tion and to prove it correct to your absolute satisfaction. 


The CHamRMAN.—I am sure, Mr. McLeod, that any subsequent statement you may 
prepare we shall be very glad to have printed and incorporated in your evidence. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. With regard to the circulation, can you tell us how much the circulation is— 
about how much, somewhere around $110,000,000, is it not? 


The CuHairmMan.—lI think perhaps it is in that statement. 

A. $97,206,000 at the end of February. 

Q. Do I understand from you, Mr. McLeod, that the banks make 2-8 per cent on 
that circulation ?—A. That would be the sum, less the cost of printing the notes. 

Q. The cost of printing the notes is not included in that?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To sum up your evidence I understand you are opposed to an annual tax oi 
the issue of notes, on the ground that it would have to be paid by the borrower ?—A. 
On the ground that the circulating system of Canada is probably the best in the 
world. It is convenient, it is elastic, and it performs all the functions required of 
it. I do not know of anything that could take its place and answer the purposes so 
well. 


The CHAIRMAN.—We will proceed with Paragraph (¢c): That-a tax be levied 
on monies loaned by Canadian Banks in foreign countries. 

Q. Do you think it advisable to loan monies abroad?—A. I dealt with that in 
my paper yesterday. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. If I understand you correctly, you made the statement yesterday that $26,000,- 
000 from foreign countries had been brought back up to 1907. I understand that 
amount has increased to over $60,000,000 of money brought back from the United 
States and other countries?—A. I made the statement that $22,515,000 came back 
between September and the end of 1907. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what has been returned up to date?—A. I would be 
sorry to find that anything had been returned. I should be very sorry to find that the 
banks had not greatly increased their loans abroad. If they have not, the situation 
would be much less satisfactory. You might look upon these foreign loans prac- 
tically as gold in the vaults of the bank; and legislators should encourage increasing 
realizable resources rather than saying they shall not be maintained. They should 
do for Canadian banking what a governor does for a steam engine. 

Q. I think it is a very important statement and I appreciate it coming from you, 
as it is generally understood by the people of Canada that a great deal of money is 
invested abroad, which should be retained for circulation in our own country to assist 
in developing our industries. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): : 

Q. In reference to this Paragraph (c): That a tax be levied on monies loaned 
by Canadian Banks in foreign countries, you are discriminating between loans that 
are permanent and call loans in New York. You say call loans in New York are 
desirable. Would you say the same in reference to permanent loans?—A. I hope 
there are no permanent loans. I do not like the term ‘ permanent’ loan. 

Q. And limiting permanent loans in foreign countries ?—A. I do not like the term 
‘Permanent loans’. There are time loans in the United States that I think most of the 
banks sometimes invest in, that is high class commercial paper. That paper yields a 
fair return to the banks and yet when it is needed it is simply allowed to run off, and 
the Canadian banks when business requires it here bring the money back to Canada. 

Q. If they are time loans, how can they liquidate them?—A. You do not need to get 
the whole bulk of these notes back at once. A banker will look at his bill case ahead to 
see what he is likely to have available one, two, three or five weeks in advance, and he 
will direct his bank accordingly. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. I notice in the bank returns that some of our large banks—I mean a bank with 
three, four or five million dollars of paid up capital and an equal reserve—do 
not Joan any money whatever in call loans in the United States, practically no 
foreign loans. How do they manage, if it is so necessary that our Canadian banks 
should be allowed to invest their money in call loans or time loans in foreign countries? 
—A. The returns are not very clear. The returns have been somewhat ambiguous in 
the past. I am glad to notice that the form of return is to be so improved that it will 
not be possible to misunderstand them hereafter. 

Q. I notice that practically less than half of the Canadian banks have money on 
eall in New York and Chicago. Am I to understand from your answer that although 
these banks do not show money invested in call loans or time loans in the United States 
that they really have money invested there ?—A. I think so. 

Q. That is a very serious matter if they have money invested there and do not 
show it to the Government?—A. If a bank is in business in the United States and 
makes its loan from Toronto or Montreal, why should it state the place at which that 
loan is payable? The banks that have no branches in foreign countries are likely to 
put their loans under Canadian loans, and I believe they do. It may be quite correct 
to do so. All depends on the circumstances. 

The CuHamman.—May we then leave this question? I understand that Mr. 
McLeod is opposed to a tax being levied on moneys loaned by Canadian banks in 
foreign countries. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. The view has been expressed by at least one member of this committee that 
it would be a wise policy to confine the operation of Canadian banks to Canada, and 
special reference was made by at least one member in that connection to the fact that 
Canadian banks had invaded the West Indian field and Mexico. If you have no 
objection I would like you to give the committee the benefit of your view as to the 
wisdom of this policy ?—A. I think the Canadian banks should not be limited in their 
foreign operations. ; 

Q. Has the business been profitable in a general way /—A. The business has been 
profitable and beneficial to Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In respect to the West Indian business that is done by the bank with which 
you were formerly connected, and others, how does the amount of deposits compare 
with the amount of loans? Does the money come into Canada from the West Indies 
or does it go out from this country to that dependency ?—A. The government state- 
ment reveals what deposits are held outside of Canada. 
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Mr. Mactran (Halifax).—Seventy millions. 


By the-Chairman: 

Q. I have here a statement made that the West Indian branch banks were larger 
depositors than lenders, and that a certain amount of foreign money comes here for 
loaning in this country in consequence of the branch banks being in the West Indies? 
Aen ihinisstt ast true: 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. There are two classes of foreign loans, as I understand it, two classes of 
operations of Canadian banks in foreign countries. The first is the loaning of Cana- 
dian bank reserves in foreign countries, which is unobjectionable and which is neces- 
sary to prudent banking. There is another class of foreign business which Canadian 
banks are doing. They are undertaking to do the banking of foreign countries or 
British colonies, as the case may be. Would there be any objection, do you think, 
from a banker’s standpoint, to exhibiting in the bank’s returns to the government, the 
latter class of operations?—A. There would be no objection from the bank’s stand- 
point other than that the statement of the facts might subject the banks to criticism 
in the countries in which they are doing business. I believe in the aggregate the banks 
have more deposits than they have loans of a permanent character, outside of Canada. 
Tf you deduct the loans that are made—that is the reserves that are loaned abroad— 
for the purpose of keeping them liquid, from the total loans outside of Canada, you 
will find there are more deposits abroad than there are commercial loans. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The result then is an increase of the loanable money coming into Canada?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 


Committee adjourned until the afternoon. 


Room 101, 
House or Commons, 
TuHourspay, April 3, 1913. 


Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. H. B. Ames, presiding. 


Examination of Mr. H. C. McLeod resumed. 


The Cuarman.—Now, Mr. McLeod has been examined down to the point where 
section 76, sub-section (2) comes into consideration. There was an amendment offered 
by Major Sharpe, I think, to the effect that limitations should be placed on the banks’ 
powers to loan to mining companies in which the president, directors, managers or 
other officers of the bank were interested, and also the loans to companies in which the 
directors or officers of the bank are financially interested. The resolution is, of course, 
much more carefully worked out than the synopsis I have given. You might give us 
your views, Mr. McLeod, if you will on Exhibit C—A. I think there is no necessity for 
such a regulation. I think if you have a proper system of inspection that all this 
kind of thing would be taken care of. There are some mining companies that are 
very desirable bank customers, such as coal mining companies, and it is not advisable 
to regulate banks too much by Act of parliament; it is well enough to strike the main 
points but do not go too fully into details, it only makes the Act cumbersome and hard 
to work. 

9—11 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Do you draw a distinction between companies as between those having as officers 
or managers those who were officers or managers of the bank?—A. If you make it too 
strict you may have some officer of the bank holding a small amount of stock in that 
company, and owing to that fact the bank would either have to discharge that officer 
or close the account at the bank. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. I wanted to ask one or two questions that are perhaps not strictly in connec- 
tion with this subject, but I do not believe I will ever get a better chance of making the 
inquiries than now. I was going to ask your views as to the desirability of banks loan- 
ing money to individuals engaged in speculation in town lots or city lots?—A. It is 
not good banking. 

Q. It is not good banking, but should not the banks go farther than that and dis- 
courage their customers who use money for such purposes?—A. I think the banks as 
a rule do discourage loans that are based on real estate. 

Q. There must be an immense amount of capital engaged in that, but whether that 
could be avoided or not is a question ?—A. I dare say you are right in that, it is a bad 
class of loan and the banks, I am glad to say, generally discourage that class of loan. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. In reference to this particular amendment I understood you to say the other 
day that you would absolutely prohibit the loans to officers of the bank, and limit 
the loans to directors of the bank ?—A. I would limit the loans to directors of the banks 
to the same figures as loans are limited to other customers. I said that there should be 
certain loans made to officers, and I stated the reasons why those loans should be made. 

Q. And with regard to the limitation of loans to directors of the bank, what limit 
would you put on them?—A. The same as I put on the individual. 

Q. And what would that be?—A. Well, I have suggested that 25 per cent of the 
capital would be a very liberal allowance. 

Q. The amendment to section 76 provides: “lend money or make advances in 
excess of 10 per cent of its paid up capital to any foreign person, company or corpora- 
tion, or upon the securities of such foreign person, company or corporation, or in 
excess of 25 per cent of its paid up capital to any person residing in Canada or any 
company or corporation having its head office in Canada, or upon the securities of such 
person, company or corporation.” That differentiates the local company from the 
foreign company, limiting the loan to the foreign companies to 10 per cent and the 
domestic loans to 25 per cent of the paid up capital?—A. I should regard that as 
objectionable, as it differentiates between the local and the foreign company. 

Q. You think that 25 per cent would be applicable to both?—A. I am not sure 
that I would prefer 10 per cent, but in deference to the views of a great many fellow- 
bankers I say make the limit somewhere, then they give 25 per cent. 

Q. Now in reference to (D) and (E), which refers to loaning to directors, you 
would not loan to any company or individuals in excess of this 25 per cent, and you 
would allow the directors and officers to come in under that head?—A. Not the officers. 

Q. Just the directors?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you think it wise for legislation to interfere with the bank’s management 
at all?—A. I think the best course is for the legislators to interfere in the main points 
and leave the minor points for the management of the bank, for the directors; ond GF 
you have an audit or inspection system that would be all dealt with under that. I 
think the Act is altogether too cumbersome, and always has been. 
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Q. Then you think the vital point is efficient inspection or audit?—A. I think it 
most vital, next to good management. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 2 


Q. How could that loan be properly made to the directors?—A. By the counsel 
of the auditors. We would expect that those auditors would be experts, that is why I 
named such salaries for the auditors. 

Q. The salaries you named were from $25,000 down. What is the range of salaries 
for bank managers ?—A. I do not know as to that. A good bank manager commands 
a very high salary. 

Q. What is the highest you know of?—A. I know of bank managers that get 
$50,000, but not in this country. 

Q. But what are the salaries in this country ?—A. I do not know—I know of very 
few salaries in this country. 


The CHAIRMAN.—Shall we go on now to Sections 79 and 83? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. The practice is naturally for a bank to secure the services of its general man- 
ager and other officers at as reasonable a salary as they may?—A. I would not put it 
that way. 

Q. You will say they are not overpaid?—A. They are not overpaid, I think they 
are underpaid if anything. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Sections 79 and 83 relate to banks holding real estate. These two clauses are 
not identical, but they have been allowed to stand by the committee. The first ques- 
tion is as to the desirability of a bank holding more real estate than it occupies; I 
mean the bank acting as landlord directly or indirectly. First of all, clause 79 pro- 
hibits a bank from acting as landlord, as you know?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it happen then that so many of the banks are putting up large office 
buildings which they are renting to tenants How is it done?—A. It is done in this 
way, that a bank will erect a building and put its office in that building, and above 
the office it will put a number of other offices for rent. I think it is bad banking 
policy; furthermore, it is seldom or never profitable. 

Q. Is it a contravention of Section 79 of the Act?—A. I think it is, although not 
a contravention in law, it is contravention in intention. 

Q. “The bank may acquire and hold real and immovable property for its actual 
use and occupation and the management of its business, and may sell and dispose 
of the same, and acquire other property in its stead for the same purpose.” It is 
very restrictive?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that a bank under that clause would be permitted to put up 
a fifteen story building and rent thirteen of the stories?—A. Well, they do it. 

Q. Now how is that done?—A. They put up the building for the head office. 

Q. Do you regard it as a good practice?—A. No, I do not. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. If the intention of this clause is carried into effect what will actually happen, 
I suppose, would be that subsidiary companies would be formed by the banks or their 
friends who would own these bank buildings and rent to the bank, as a tenant, the 
ground floor. That practice has already obtained, I think, in some instances.—A. 
E think it should be prevented, prohibited. 

ae 
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By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Why do you think it is poor banking?—A. Any transaction in real estate 
3s not good banking either in loans or otherwise. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. The suggestion has been made that it is necessary for a bank in order to 
earry on its business to select the best corner in a town in order to attract deposits. 
Would it be possible for the bank to go off the main thoroughfare to secure bank- 
tmg business, where they could obtain land at reasonable prices, and thus afford to 
occupy all that land themselves?—A. I think any convenient site is suitable for a 
bank office; it need not necessarily be the best corner in town. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Would it not tend to increase the overhead charges if there was only a one- 
story building on a large frontage?—A. It might, but speaking generally I think 
the return from bank buildings, in excess of what is desired for bank purposes alone, 
does not represent more than two per cent of the money invested. 

Q. Even if that were the case, would not the tendency be to increase the over- 
head charges? Take the corner of King and Yonge streets, in Toronto, for instance, 
gosting probably $12,000 to $15,000 per foot front. Would it be an investment for 
a bank to only put up a two-story building there?—A. It would Be an expensive 
site to select for an office of that kind. 

Q. Do you think a bank can do as good a business on a back street as in a 
prominent place?—A. The bank that is in a prominent place may pick up more 
transient business, but the bank in a convenient place would satisfy the regular 
eustomer. 

Q. You would term the renting of upstairs premises as dabbling in real estate? 
—A. I think it approaches that, and it is not good practice in banking. 

Q. You do not think it is a paying enterprise?—A. I do not. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. Is not a possible objection to holding real estate beyond its immediate needs, 
that the bank is locking up an undue amount of capital in what is not liquid?—A. 
That is one objection. ; 

Q. Is it not a great objection?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said just now that it would not yield more than two per cent?—A. That 
is the general idea I have. 

Q. And you think it would be disadvantageous to a bank to invest in excessive 
premises ?—A. I should think it was. The site Mr. Cockshutt mentions is an excep- 
tional one and the rent of offices beyond the ground floor would be high. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Would you regard it as desirable or otherwise for a bank to have its board of 
directors interlock with trust and loan companies ?—A. I referred to that yesterday. I 
had in mind then an affiliated company that was practically owned by the bank and was 
zo close to the bank that it was difficult to tell where the trust company began and the 
bank ended. And my reason for stating that it was a menace to the country is on 
account of the experience in Australia in 1893. Banks there were affiliated with build- 
img societies, loan companies, and other corporations of that kind; and it was from this 
eonnection that trouble began which spread all over the country. 

Q. Do you know of any similar instances in Canada where it has resulted dis- 
astrously /—A. I have not followed the subject in Canada, but I take it for granted that 
rules that apply to other couatries, particularly to Australia, where conditions are very 
much the same, will work out in the same way here. 
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Q. The objection which you see against subsidiary companies of the bank, trust 
and loan companies, for instance, would not be lessened owing to the fact that diree- 
tors of the bank were proprietors of the subsidiary companies?—A. It would rather 
increase the objection. 

Mr. McCurpy.—The bank statements show that at present 32-20 per cent of the 
paid-up bank capital of the country is tied up in bank premises. 


By Mr. Turriff : 


Q. I would like to ask the Finance Minister and Mr. McLeod whether it would 
not appear from that fact that banks are to a very large extent real estate dealers and 
speculators: tying up money in real estate, intended to be used for banking purpeses. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—I do not believe that banks would have any inducement to engage 
in real estate speculation. When they buy an important corner they use the downstairs | 
premises for their own requirements and the upstairs premises are rented for the i 
purpose of obtaining additional revenue. In some cases, I believe, they have gone 
beyond the bound of reason. I cannot conceive of any bankers deeming it in their 
interest to indulge in real estate speculation. 


By Mr. McCurdy: i 

Q. Do you think that too much money has been expended on bank premises #— 

A. I think I expressed the opinion yesterday that banks should not show more than a 

very moderate sum in bank premises. If they expend the money in bank premises it 

should come out of profits. That would be the best check on excessive expenditure im 

that direction. I quite agree with Mr. White that there is no such thing within bank- 

~ ing as speculation in real estate. I do not think there is a bank in Canada that buys 
real estate for the purpose of speculation. 


By Mr. Turriff : 

Q. Yet when we see practically one-third of a bank’s capital invested in bank 
premises, do you not think that they are going out of the way altogether?—A. As I 
intimated yesterday, it is dificult to say how far you should build for the future. Ie 
all the buildings for which I was responsible, or nearly all, it would have been far 
more economical to have gone further. I pointed out to you in my paper that in tem 
years you may expect the banks to have, on an average, $10,000,000 capital; and the 
business transacted with a bank of $10,000,000 capital in a city like Toronto, or even 
in some cities of 40,000 to 50,000 population, ten years hence, will be altogether out of 
proportion to the business transacted to-day. Consequently, they will need much 
larger premises. I am not such a great critic of elaborate buildings as I was some years 
ago. 

The Cuairman.—If I may interject a statement here, the paid-up capital of the 
banks to-day in Canada is $114,000,000 and their rest is $106,000,000, making a total 
of $220,000,000. If $37,000,000 is put into premises, that only represents 17 per cent 
of their actual capital and not 32 per cent, as was stated. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Under section 83 a bank is allowed to hold real property howsoever acquired, 
except such as is required for its own use for seven years, and the Treasury Board may 
extend the time for a period not exceeding five years, or twelve years altogether, and 
at the expiration of this twelve years, the bank is allowed to take a small payment on 
account and further extend the lockup. In your opinion, is that time excessively long® 
—A. In practice, the banks do hold real estate for ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five 
years without any reference to the Treasury Board, I believe. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You think then that section 83 is practically a dead letter?—A. As far as the 
limitation is concerned, in my opinion. You had better interrogate some legal author- 
ity on that point. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. If it is made easy for a bank to hold real estate for a long time, it makes a 
real estate loan less unattractive from the bank’s standpoint, and might encourage loans 
on real estate. Whereas if a bank knew that when such property came into its hands 
that it must be disposed of summarily, they would incline to more studiously avoid 
such business ?—A. It might work a hardship to borrowers if a bank takes security on 
real estate, and in time of stress was compelled to place that real estate on the market. 
It would work a hardship to the borrower more than to the bank. 

Q. You think twelve years would be a reasonable time?—A. I think seven years is 
a fair limit. I do not think it should be extended beyond seven years. 

Mr. SuHarpe (Ontario)—The clause is not a complete forfeiture clause, but 
says that such property is liable to be forfeited. It needs action on the part of the 
Crown to declare forfeiture. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If the banks were not allowed a reasonable time to get rid of the properties that 
may fall into their hands, would it not re-act on the borrowers?—A. It is sure to do so. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There are two features in connection with section 88 that Mr. McLeod tells 
me he is willing to be questioned on. The first is as to what we know as the secret lien 
which the banker has on property, the unregistered lien; and the second is as to claims 
of wage earners when provided by Provincial statutes should be privileged. Will Mr 
McLeod give his views on these two points?—A. I think the so-called secret lien is in 
the interest of the borrower more than in the interest of the bank. If registration 
were required there would be a great many borrowers refused, and more would not 
apply to the banks for loans of that kind. I think the liens for wages should hold a 
preference to warehouse receipts held by the bank. I think they should take priority. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Is there not a great injustice done to the general public in a case of that kind? 
You say it is a benefit to the borrower, is it not a great injustice to the other creditors 
of the bank ?—A. Undoubtedly it works a hardship to the other creditors of the bank 
at times. 

Q. Don’t you suppose more people are hurt than are helped? The general public 
are far more numerous than the borrower who is benefited?—A. The creditors, gener- 


ally, are creditors that are in business and are aware of the methods of banks in taking 
security of this kind. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. What do you think about increasing the operations of the Act under sub-see- 
tions 2 and 3 which provide that the bank may lend money to a rancher upon the secur- 
ity of his cattle and to a farmer upon the security of his threshed grain? Would you 
enlarge the scope of the Act?—A. I have no doubt it would benefit the west and benefit 
ranchers in general. 

Q. Considering the conditions in the east, particularly in Ontario, where money 
is not in grain or ranch cattle, but in live-stock.. If it is good policy for the west, 
would it not be good for the farmers to secure advances on live-stock?—A. If he gets 
the same accommodation as the rancher does. 

Q. It would be good for Ontario?—A. It would be good for the whole country. 
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Mr. McCurpy.—A fisherman then might logically be allowed to borrow on the 
security of dried fish? 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I would like to get your views as to creditors generally, because it is a matter 
that has been discussed very frequently in the House. Supposing you give a secret 
lien to farmers and others upon either their live-stock generally or threshed grain, or 
any other personal property, what would be the effect upon the credit, or community 
generally speaking? Do you think that it would appeal to them as good legislation ? 
At the present time the secret lien is given to wholesalers; that was an enlargement 
of the Act. On account of western conditions, we decided to give it upon threshed 
grain, and to the cattle raiser upon his cattle. You said now that it would be an 
advantage to give it to the entire community. Are there any considerations arising 
in connection with the secret lien that would require attention if it were so extended, 
having regard to chattel mortgage acts, &c., in the provinces?—A. I have not studied 
that question sufficiently to give an answer that I would care to have go on record. 
But I may say in practise I have been somewhat opposed to this form of bank loan, 
and I am speaking of the general tendency with banks to make loans of this kind. I 
think perhaps it is best for the country, particularly the new portions of the country, 
that farmers should get the advances that they want. The secret lien feature is a 
most objectionable one, but whether it is best for the whole country to allow the banks 
to make the loans and have these secret liens or not is an open question. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. From your experience from the practise of banking in Canada supposing a 
farmer has live-stock or threshed grain in Ontario or any of the eastern provinces, to 
what extent, if any, will his position be changed by being able to borrow by giving 
secret or banker’s lien upon his cattle or threshed grain over his position to-day if he 
is in fair credit? If he is in fair credit, does he need the lien, and if not, would he 
get the loan by virtue of the lien where otherwise he would not get it?—A. If I were 
general manager of the bank, if he were not in good credit he would not get the 
money with the lien. If he was in fair credit he would get the money without the 
lien. 


The CHairnMan.—May we take up Section 91, which reads as follows :— 


“The bank may stipulate for, take, reserve or exact any rate of interest or 
discount not exceeding seven per cent per annum, and may receive and take in 
advance any such rate, but no higher rate of interest shall be recoverable by the 
bank,’ 


Mr. Emmerson has moved an amendment as follows :— 


‘and all payments made by or on behalf of any borrower, whether paid volun- 
tarily or otherwise, and all monies accepted or retained by or on behalf of any 
bank under the provisions of this Section for interest or discount charges in 
excess of said rate of seven per cent, shall be recoverable by the person or cor- 
poration so making such payment or from whom such interest or discount charge 
in excess of the said rate of seven per cent, is exacted or retained, in the action 
therefor in any court of competent jurisdiction.’ 


Q. There are therefore three points raised, first, as to whether seven per cent is a 
legitimate rate of interest, and secondly, whether banks should exceed this, and thirdly, 
whether it is desirable to penalize them in ease of their doing su?—A. I think the 
section as it stands is correct. To put in penalties and to further restrict the rate 
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would, in my judgment, have the effect of closing a large number of the branch banks, 
throughout the west particularly. As I have said before, it takes a long time to 
establish a branch and put it on a paying basis. Each of the banks that are develop- 
ing in the west have a large number of branches that are not paying. If you say 
that they shall not pay more interest at those branches than they would be entitled 
to in Winnipeg or any important point, there is only one course for them to follow, 
and that is to withdraw their branches unless they want to operate them at a great 
loss. There may be cases of hardship where banks have imposed excessive rates, but 
I have never heard of them if there are such. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. There is no reason, is there, or very little reason, why a bank should charge a 
higher rate of interest in the west than it does in the east?—A. A branch bank oper- 
ated in the west is more expensive to maintain than one that is operated in Ontario 
or in the eastern provinces. Therefore, I think it is right that the banks should charge 
a little more for the service that it renders in the west. 

Q. Is the usual rate in the east 6 per cent?—A. In the east the usual rate is 6 per 
ecnt 

Q. Then one-sixth higher would easily cover the additional expenses which you 
have to meet in the west?—A. I had some experience of the American west as far back 
as 1885. The Bank of Nova Scotia was accustomed to re-discount the notes of the 
banks in St. Paul at 6 per cent. That paper was derived in some cases from banks 
in Dakota and other parts of the American northwest, in localities which at that time 
would correspond to the condition of localities in our western country, and the bor- 
rowers must have had‘to pay a very high rate of interest for that money. At that 
very time the millers and grain dealers were able to borrow money in Boston at from 
four to four and one-half per cent, showing the difference between the rates in the east 
and the rates in the west at that time, and also indicating how much better service the 
Canadian banks are giving our northwest than would be given to that country under 
a system of small banks. I think it bears on the point as to whether you are being 
overcharged or not in the matter of interest. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let me ask you two questions on that point, take the opening of a bank in the 
province of Ontario where the business is principally the obtaining of deposits. Have 
you considered what minimum deposits are necessary to clear the expenses of a bank? 
—A. That is where there are no loans? 

Q. Yes?—A. I should say from $400,000 to $500,000. 

Q. Now take the case of the west. In small places such as have been referred to 
by Mr. Turriff, would a bank be likely to open at any points of that kind where 
deposits are not likely to be forthcoming in large amounts unless a higher rate of inter- 
est was there obtainable than could be obtained in the east?—A. No, it would not be 
likely to do so. 

Q. Now, let us go one step further: we will assume that legislation has been 
passed, limiting the rate of interest to be paid, to considerably less than it is at the 
present time. In your opinion, would the banks continue to operate these branches, 
or would they be obliged to close them up?—A. I think they would revise their list 
and consider how many they could close. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. I wish to ask if, from a banker’s standpoint, a new community is considered 
as safe a place for investment as an old and well-established community ?—A. No, it 
is not. 
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Q. Under these circumstances then, you would rather express the opinion that a 
higher rate of interest might be expected to be levied in a town or village of only one 
or two years of age than in a town that had been established for twenty-five or thirty 
years and had proved its capacity to exist?—A. I think that is a very reasonable 
expectation. I also think that there should not be any limits fixed, or at least limits 
as drastic as those suggested. 

Q. Do you think a bank should be confined to an interest of 7 per cent where 
real estate mortgages are paying from 8 to 10 per cent?—A. I do not think so for 
anew country. But in reference to a statement made by Mr. Turriff, I may say that 
the practice of the Bank of Nova Scotia in my time corresponds with the statement 
he made with regard to another bank, namely: that loans paying excessive rates at once 
challenged attention. Yet I do not think it in the interest of these communities to 
put in this limitation of interest. There may be times when jit is desirable to loan 
money in that section and to get a reasonable return for it, and I think it is opposed 
to the interests of the borrower to make any such limitations. 

Q. You feel then that the bank would hesitate to establish branches in new com- 
munities if they were limited to 7 per cent?—A. I do. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. At a point in the Northwest where they marketed say 500,000 bushels of wheat, 
representing $350,000, what commission would a bank get for collecting that money? 
—A. Probably a couple of hundred dollars at the outside. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Before you leave that point: I understand Mr. Emmerson’s amendment is to 
the effect that if section 91 continues, that in these cases where the bank exacts a 
rate of interest in excess of 7 per cent a right of action shall be given a borrower 
for the recovery of the excess. That amendment I understand becomes necessary 
because the courts have held that if the contract sum and the interest is paid there 
is no recourse in the borrower. Do I understand you go to the length of saying you 
believe in the retention of section 91, or some other section, limiting the rate of 
interest, and yet that a borrower shall have no right of action in case an excess rate 
of interest is charged?—A. Yes, I believe in retaining that section. The borrower 
has the right, I understand, to refuse to pay the interest, but after payment I think 
he should not have the right to recover because it would result in a lot of very objec- 
tionable suits. For that reason it would be most objectionable, and, as I said before, 
it would be to the detriment of the borrower more than to the detriment of the bank. 

Q. For the moment changing from your position of ex-banker to that of a legis- 
lator, do you not think it is a most pernicious system to enact legislation that the 
rate of interest shall not exceed 7 per cent, that you create these statutory entities 
and no sooner have you done so than you say the limitation is ineffective and is not 
to be, put into working operation?—A. If I understand this section correctly the bor- 
rower has the right to refuse to pay a higher rate than 7 per cent up till the time 
that his loan is liquidated. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


_ @. In other words he agrees to pay it and you think he is a common ordinary 
skunk to try to get out of it afterwards?—A. He agrees to pay it and does pay it; why 
should he be encouraged in litigation ? 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Suppose he agrees to pay it and does not pay it?~A. He should not be allowed 
to recover. 
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The CHarman.— Agency charges.” Under clause 94 the bank may retain one-half 
of one per cent and Mr. Ross has moved in amendment that the rate be one quarter of 
one per cent. Does Mr. McLeod think that reduction is advisable? 

Mr. Ross.—I think that amendment is not really put in proper form and I do not 
think I will insist upon it. I think there should be some sliding scale, say one-eighth 
of one per cent up to $100, and from $100 up to $500, make it one sixteenth. 
I think the banks should do something for the privileges they have, they do not do very 
much for the people, and I think one-half of one per cent is altogether too much for 
exchange. 

The CHAIRMAN.—We will allow Mr. Ross to redraft that amendment.—A. I think 
competition more than takes care of that limitation. 

Mr. Ross.—I would like whilst I have the opportunity, this is an important ques- 
tion, to ask Mr. McLeod whether, as a matter of fact, he does not think a less rate 
would compensate the banks fairly for the services they render?—A. I think perhaps I 
might cite you a case—I do not think one half of one per cent is an excessive charge 
on a draft discounted at say, Sydney, N.S., drawn on Victoria, B.C., would hardly 
amount to that. 

Q. That makes no difference, the interest, this is exchange-—A. This would be a 
sight draft and you can hardly charge interest on a sight draft, the competition takes 
care of that. 


By Mr. Sharpe (North Ontario) : 


Q. Do you thik the banks should be allowed to charge for keeping accounts? 
There is a proposition among some of the banks to charge for keeping all small 
accounts. 

The CHatrMan.—l understand that the clearing house at Saskatoon agreed to 
charge 50 cents a piece per month to its depositors who carried with it a current 
aceount under $100, something to that effect. 

Mr. Turrirr.—They threatened to do it. 

The CuairMan.—I understood they did it. 


Mr. Turrirr.—No, they threatened to do that if they were not going to be allowed 
to charge more than 7 per cent. 


The CHAmRMAN.—Possibly our friends from Weyburn will tell us about that when 
they come here. Sections 99 and the sections immediately following provide a 
method under which the assets of a bank may be purchased by another bank, in other 
words, it provides for amalgamation. It has been proposed that this be rendered pos- 
sible hereafter only by a special Act of Parliament. Will Mr. McLeod tell us whether 
he thinks the present methods of bank amalgamation should continue or whether they 
should be altered ?—A. I think that amalgamation should be by Act of Parliament only. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Yesterday, Mr. McLeod gave us to understand that he believed in small banks 
with a capital of $3,000,000 or $5,000,000, if I remember aright, that is that they were 
much more preferable than the larger ones. I was wondering how large firms, such 
as the Canadian Northern Railway, the Dominion Steel, or some of the large corpora- 
tions of this country would be financed by these small institutions if they were compel- 
led to limit their capital to $5,000,000.—A. There will be a large number of these banks 
and each bank would take a share of the financing. 

Q. Yes, but you can quite understand, Mr. McLeod, that as far as the banks are 
concerned to-day they do not care for separate accounts being kept in different banks, 
generally speaking?—A. I would hardly think it desirable to give a bank permission 
to carry the largest account that might exist in Canada. 
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Q. Is it not a general rule among the banks that they do not care for divided 
accounts; they do not care for a borrower to go to one bank and borrow as much as 
he can there and then go to another one and borrow there. They would not care for 
that kind of security, would they?—A. As a general rule that is good practice. But 
where a customer has to borrow largely three or four banks will undertake to carry 
the account. That has occurred in my practice time and time again. 


By Mr. McLean (Halifax): 


Q. You would make no exceptions, but you would prevent the amalgamation of 
two banks except by Act of Parliament. For instance you do not favour small banks 
of $500,000 on the ground that they are not very profitable, and you would like to see 
the bank’s maximum capital fixed at $10,000,000. Now, even reasoning from your 
own standpoint are there not some banks of small size where it will be well to allow 
them to amalgamate without putting them to the delay and trouble of getting an Act 
of Parliament? Or say two banks, one of $2,000,000 and one of $500,0002—A. The 
first amalgamation in which the Bank of Nova Scotia was interested was by Act of 
Parliament. It did not hinder us sufficiently to prevent amalgamation. 

Q. That might have happened whilst parliament was in session?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I would like to ask another question that I raised before along this line. 
Parliament as we know is in session for six or eight or nine months in the year; is 
it or is it not possible that a situation may arise in the interval in which parliament 
is not in session in which a weak bank might be in danger of collapse, and yet it 
might be known to another bank or to bankers generally that the assets of that bank 
are substantially good and by quick action a powerful bank might take it over. You 
might conceive that situation. Is there any possible objection to making provision 
which would allow that to be done instead of waiting until parliament is in session ?— 
A. I think there is nothing in favour of permitting immediate amalgamation. Taking 
the case of the Baring trouble in England, the banks came together and supported 
the Barings and prevented the crisis. I have no doubt the same thing would occur 
in Canada if the banks ‘were called upon to help out. 

Q. Take the Ontario bank situation, that bank was taken over in extremis by 
the banks, and the deposits were guaranteed, it was taken over by the Bank of Mont- 
real and the other banks guaranteed the Bank of Montreal against loss?—A. Yes, that 
could hardly be called amalgamation. 

Q. I know it was a case of purchase of assets. This was an amalgamation but 
not a direct one. What is meant by amalgamation is the purchase and sale of the 
assets of the bank by agreement under the Bank Act, and inasmuch as this was taken 
over, these assets were purchased by the Bank of Montreal under the provisions of 
the Act. Take that case, parliament was not in session at that time, and how would 
it have been handled unless some quicker action than that provided in the Act of 
Parliament could have been taken?—A. Are you not wrong in stating that the Bank 
of Montreal purchased those assets ? 

Hon. Mr, Wuirrt.—Probably some of the counsel present can tell us. Mr. 
Wallace Nesbitt, who was engaged in that case, is here and we might ask him to 
explain it. : 

Mr. Wattace Nessirtr.—That matter went through all the courts to the Privy 
Council; it was not a purchase of assets, it was a rediscounting of securities. ~The 
other banks did not guarantee it; they were supposed to do so but they did not do it; 
there was some trouble about it and it never was carried out. 

Hon. Mr, Wuire.—How did they purchase the real estate? 


Mr. Watuace Nessirt.—It was not purchased, that remained with the curator, and 
it enabled them to do much better than they otherwise would have done. 
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Hon. Mr. Wuire.—So that really was not a purchase and sale under the Bank Act. 

Mr. Wauuace Nessirr.—No. 

The Cuairnman.—Section 114 relates to unpaid dividends and balances. At present, 
as you know, all unpaid dividends and balances have to be reported, if they are more 
than five years, transmitted to the minister. It is now proposed that after six years 
they should revert to the government. 

Mr. SuHarre (Ontario).—As trustees? 

The Cuamman.—To the government as trustees. 


Mr. McLeov.—That is not objectionable, it will give the government a good deal 
of trouble that is now taken by the banks. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Is it necessary or advisable? Is there any necessity for that amendment in 
your judgment ?—A. I believe your balances are handled as well or better by the banks 
individually than they would be handled by the government. I mean that the banks 
endeavour to discover where these people reside and pay the balances. I think that 
is the general practice. 

The CHatrMan.—Section 131 has been held over at the instance of Mr. McCurdy 
because of an amendment which he is proposing, as follows :— 


‘ Any person who being a director, officer, clerk, or servant of a bank, accepts, 
directly or indirectly, a gift payment or other consideration or receives a promise 
of consideration from any person who is seeking or has obtained, on his own or 
any other account, a loan or discount or other advantage from the bank, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Act.’ 


Does Mr. McLeod think that a clause of that character is necessary or desirable? 
—A.I do not think it is necessary or desirable. I think it would only add to the 
provisions of the Act without doing any good, possibly not any harm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Section 140, it is proposed to amend as you see by Exhibit F, so as to make 
any agreement among bankers, whether specific or implied, a punishable offence. It 
reads :— 

Section 1046. ‘Every person who, being the president, vice-president, director, 
general manager, manager or other officer of a bank, enters into an agreement with 
any other president, vice-president, director, general manager, manager or other 
officer of any other bank, or is a party to any agreement to which a bank is a 
party to control, regulate, raise or lower the rates of interest on deposits or loans, 
discounts, or exchange, or limit competition in establishing branch banks, shall 
be guilty of an indictable offence and liable to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing five years, or to a fine not exceeding $2,000, or to both.’ 


Do you think that legislation is desirable? 
Mr. Swarre (Ontario).—There is no word “implied” there. 


Mr. McLeop.—I think it is most undesirable legislation. I think we have shown 
that the public are being well served by the banks at a minimum cost to the public. 
It is impossible to conduct the business of banking where competition is so keen with- 
out some understanding as to what the commission or rate of interest shall be at 


certain points. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. I suppose you are aware of legislation which makes it an offence to unduly 
raise the price of commodities by wholesalers or agents—conspiracy ?--A. Yes. 
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Q. Then is it not practically along this line a conspiracy on the part of bankers 
to unduly raise the rate of interest or limit the competition in making loans? If the 
one is objectionable, is the other not equally so?—A. It seems that that goes farther and 
limits all agreements. 

Q. Supposing it were modified to “ unduly raised.” Do you think it wise legislation 
to prevent competition?—A. I think it is unwise legislation and would only encumber 


the Act. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Is there any money trust, so far as you know?—A. No, I do not think so. 

The CuHamrMan.—Section 153: By the new Act, bank officers will be liable for 
“negligently ” signing any statement as to the bank’s affairs. Formerly, knowledge 
and intent had to be proven. 


' Hereafter, mere negligence is to be punished by imprisonment, and a term not 
exceeding three years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think this legislation necessary or advisable?—A. It may be necessary 
but it is never put in force. Penalties are of no value in case of falsification. It is 
not objectionable. 

Q. Would not the result be to tend to discourage dishonourable men from acting 
as bank directors?—A. I think it might have a slight tendency in that direction; I 
do not think it would have any beneficial effect. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Do you think it would tend to make them diligent or not?—A. I do not think 
it would make any difference. 

The CHairMAN.—Section 158, sub-section 3: In case any violation of this Act be 
brought to the attention of the Minister, and on request the latter refuses to sue for 
the amount of the penalties as provided by this Act, and neglects to sue for a period of 
three months after such notice, then such person so notifying the Minister may bring 


suit in his own name for the recovery of the penalties and such penalties shall belong 
to such person so suing. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think any good object would be served by making it possible for an 
individual to sue in this case?—A. I think it ae be very objectionable and might 
lead to mischief. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 


Q. Would it afford an opportunity for extorting money improperly ?—A. It might. 
Q. Have you had any experience of that kind?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. What is the object of having penalties in the Act? Is it not to see that the 
banks live up to its provisions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever known a Minister, either present or previous, to sue for any 
penalties under the Act?—A. I have a recollection of one case. 

Q. How many years ago?—A. Ten or twelve, perhaps longer. 

Q. Is that the only case in all your experience where penalties have been enforced 
against banks?—A. I think that is about the only one. 

Q. You know of a great many provisions of the Act that have been violated, 
rendering the banks liable to penalty 7—A. I believe I have made that statement. 

Q. And no action has been taken by the Minister of Finance?—A. No. 
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Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Allow me to say that I have fined the banks many thousands of 
dollars. I desire to correct the statement of Mr. Sharpe, that I have never enforced 


any penalties. : 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

The Minister of Finance has power to fine for over-circulation, it is because of a 
specific regulation in the Act; but he has no power to act when the ordinary provisions 
of the Act have been violated. A case was brought to my attention, where a bank had 
been guilty of a hundred violations of the Bank Act. 


Mr. McLeop.—I have no doubt of it. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. And the then Minister of Finance (not the present) refused to either give a 
fiat or bring an action for penalties. Do you think the matter should simply rest there 
and that the private individual who feels aggrieved should not have any opportunity 
to sue the bank?—A. It depends largely on the grievance. The Minister may decide 
that it is not in the best interests of the public that a suit should be brought. 

Q. Do you think penalties should be prescribed in the Act and not enforced?—A. 
There are a great many. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your opinion as to the penalties contained in the Act?—A. For falsi- 
fication of returns, I think they are practically a dead letter, but they should be 
enforced. The penalties for circulation, I think, are unreasonable, excessive, .and 
should be modified. They were agreed to by the bankers at a time when circulation 
was far below the capital; but now that circulation is near to capital, and, in some 
cases, in excess of capital, I think those penalties should be very materially reduced 
and not exceed, perhaps $1,000, and 10 per cent interest for the time the excess con- 
tinues. 

By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. It was suggested in the House (but not in the Committee) I think, that there 
should be some amendment to the Bank Act corresponding to the note redemption 
fund in the interest of depositors; that is, that there should be a system of contri- 
butions by banks to a common fund to protect depositors. It is an old question and 
I would just like to have your view on it?—A. I am absolutely opposed to a guarantee 
of deposits. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your objection?—A. I doubt very much if the banks would consent 


to it. I think a good many banks would go out of business rather than guarantee the 
deposits of all other banks. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. What is your opinion of the system in New York state, which protects deposi- 
tors by segregating their savings and guaranteeing them by government bonds?—A. 
You refer to savings banks? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would suggest that where any bank uses the term “savings bank,” or 
“savings department” that they should segregate their deposits. If they do not ais 
to do that, let them simply advertise that they take deposits on interest. 

Q. Would you have the chartered banks under this Act segregate savings ?—A. If 
people deposit money on interest, I do not think that should be regarded altogether as 
a savings bank, although, in fact, it is. What I object to is banks using the term 
“savings banks,” “savings departments ”—terms that may deceive some people. 
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Q. That is a very important question. I understand the New York state system 
pays interests at 4 per cent and segregates the deposits, which are guaranteed by govern- 
ment bonds. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Explain that. Who ownsthose bonds. How are they acquired 2 


Mr. SHARPE (Ontario).—I will read this letter of Mr. McLeod to the editor of the 
London Times, dated January 13, 1910. Speaking of the desirability of protecting 
depositors, he says: “There have been no failures in Scotland or in Ireland for 31 
years; in Canada, within that time, nineteen banks have gone to the wall, most of 
them with records of fabricated balance sheets. Twenty-nine banks remain. Aus- 
tralia, despite the crisis and suspension of 1893, has a failure record less disastrous 
than that of Canada. Bank failures in the national system of the United States, 
under government examination shows a percentage of 5-14 of the total number of 
National Banks sometime in business since 1864; against 36-2 per cent for Canada 
for the same period. 

“Tn the ease of suspension of a Canadian bank, the first charge on the assets is the 
notes in circulation; the second, the claims of the Dominion Government; the third, 
the claims of the Provincial Governments; the fourth, the claims of depositors. In 
practice where there is apprehension regarding the standing of a bank and a run takes 
place, the ordinary depositor whose deposits are not subject to notice, if sufficiently 
alert, is the first to be paid. The savings depositor, who may be required to give 
“notice, is likely thereby to have his claim deferred until actual suspension takes place, 
and then he ranks last. 

“Those who urge that we should follow the practice of all other English speaking 
countries, by adopting external examination of banks, do so for the reason that such 
external examination has had a salutary effect in other countries and that our failure 
record seemingly makes the change imperative, if the banks are to preserve their 
franchises free from vexatious modifications. They also urge that savings depositors, 
who represent considerably more than one-half of all the liabilities of Canadian Banks, 

‘are entitled to all the protection that can be thrown around them. In some counties, 
New York State, savings deposits are segregated and covered by government bonds or 
other security.” ; 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. I would like an expression as to what that system is in New York State, and 
if it is not applicable to Canada. What would you suggest, in the way of protecting 
depositors? Many depositors in our country districts put their money in sayings 
banks and draw interest at, say, three per cent.?—A. I think it is very desirable that 
the savings should be segregated. At the present time it is not a practical ques- 
tion. It could not be done. I have suggested the system of inspection. I have sug- 
gested a reduction in the percentage of loans to total bank funds. When the time 
is fitting if I am here—I shall go further and suggest that something be done in that 
direction. 

Q. In other words, you think an official system of external inspection would pro- 
tect the depositors?—A. Yes, and limitation of loans to gross assets. This would be, 
not in the interest of the borrower, which some of you are endeavouring to safeguard, 
but in the interest of the whole country. When you reach that period, it may be desir- 
able to segregate savings, but not now. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Would it be possible to protect depositors in much the same way as notes are 
protected by a fund, say one-half of one per cent of the average deposits in each bank, 
placed with the Minister of Finance for a term of years until that amount reached five 
per cent of the deposits, and on which interest would be allowed by the Government at 
the rate of three per cent 2—A. I am opposed to any idea of guarantee of deposits. 
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Q. That would not be a guarantee by the Government; it would be a guarantee by 
banks.—A. It is the same thing. i 

Q. On what ground are you opposed to that?—A. I would suggest that you con- 
sider and study the experience of Okgahoma, where trouble came very quickly after the 
deposits were guaranteed. 

Q. The system still prevails in Oklahoma ?—A. I thought it was so disastrous that 
they had to give it up, but I have not followed the subject for the last three years. 

Q. Apart from the experience in other countries, is it not possible that a system 
which might fail in one country might succeed in another? As a practical banker, 
what would be your objections to that anyway ?—A. I would go further and say that a 
system that might fail in one part of a country might succeed in another part of the 


same country. 
Q. What are the reasons against it?—A. A guarantee of all the banks? 


Q. A deposit by all the banks to protect depositors?—A. It would limit or destroy 
conservatism. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You mean that a bank would be very likely to be rash, knowing that someone 
else would pay its debts if it got into trouble?—A. Exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Would it not equalize the credit of all the banks with the depositors? Ii all 
the banks were guarantors of the obligations of each, would it be fair to the banks 
whose credit was well established by conservative management to be responsible for 
other banks over whose affairs they have no control ?—A. It would be absolutely unfair, 
and I should think ruinous. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. Does not all that you have urged against a fund for a guarantee of depositors” 
apply with equal force to the fund for the guarantee of the circulation of bank notes? 
—A. No, not to the same extent. Under the old system, before the system of mutual 
guarantee, which was brought in in 1890, a bank note issued in New Brunswick, or 
Nova Scotia, or Montreal, might pass at a discount out in the west, but under this 
system there is no discount anywhere, the note holder does not have to select the bank 
of which he holds the note. One note is as good as another. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 
Q. He is an involuntary ereditor?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 

Q. The depositor does not select the bank, now. He will go to the bank that is near 
him. Supposing that such a thing were done, would the Bankers’ Association be much 
more vigilant in looking after the smaller banks and seeing that it does not indulge in 
practises that were not according to the rules of good banking ?—A. I would be inclined 
to think that the Bankers’ Association and all the members thereof would throw up 
their hands and be ready to give up business. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 
Q. The note circulation fund was only possible because the notes were a first 
lien upon assets?—A. I would think so. 
Q. And received the acceptance of banks because notes of issue were a first lien 
upon Jassets?—A. And they were mutually guaranteed. 
Hon. Mr. Wuire.—And they are the currency of the country. 
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Q. Would you be in favour of allowing loan companies to receive deposits in 
the same way as banks do?—A. I think there should be regulation. 
: Q. And trust companies?—A. That is savings deposits you mean? . 

Q. Payable on demand?—A. I want to emphasize the point that I make that 
T do not think any bank or corporation should use the term of ‘saving bank’ unless 
thd savings are segregated. 

' Q. And jn case these companies could receive deposits would it be advisable to 
insist that they carry a certain amount of cash reserves to meet these deposits ?—A. 
If they receive savings deposits, I think they should be required to segregate these 
‘deposits. 

' Q. And carry cash reserves?—A. Yes, and carry cash reserves if the deposits 
are payable on demand. 

By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. Yesterday, you expressed an adverse opinion against the possible success of 
small banks, and you also expressed an opinion in favour of the maximum limitation 
of capital of banks ,as $10,000,000. Can you give me some reasons, the principal 
on which you urge that conclusion? Supposing, for instance, $10,000,000 were your 
limitation and a bank had $9,500,000, and they were in bad condition, and supposing 
‘they could sell a million or two of capital,’ would you prevent them putting that 
additional capital in to save the institution?—A. If a limit were set, of course we 
‘should prevent them from selling it. 3 

a Q. You would not?—A. I would prevent it. A limit is a limit, and should be 
adhered to. 

Q. Would you prevent any limitations in combinations of capital in any other 
class of business?—A. A limitation on the capital of ‘a bank was a suggestion that 
T threw out. It is advisable that it should be done in some way. The details would 
be (required to be thought out very ‘carefully. 

‘Q. Is there any way of getting statistics as to the volume of jhe country’s 
‘business that is transacted upon credit—it is all done upon credit, 'I assume, and 
what proportion might be directly applicable to the assistance of capital?—A. I do not 
know that it would be possible to get those statistics in Canada. 

‘The CHamRMAN.—Are there any further questions that any one wishes to sk 
Mr. McLeod? 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—If that is all, I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am sure I voice the sentiments of every one present when I say that Mr. 
McLeod, by coming from Europe at very great trouble and inconvenience to himself, 
and giving us as freely as he has from his experience in banking, the very valuable 
information which has been imparted to us during the past two days, has put the 
Government and every member of the House and the public under obligations. It may 
seem to an onlooker a very easy matter to answer the questions that Mr. McLeod has 
answered, but from such considerations as I have been able to give the Bank Act and 
the perplexing questions involved, I need not say that it is a very difficult task indeed. 
I desire to move, Mr. Chairman, that a very hearty vote of thanks be accorded to 
Mr. McLeod by the committee for his courtesy, and I desire to assure him on behalf of 
the Government and on behalf of the House that we very deeply appreciate his course 
and we thank him most heartily and sincerely for the very valuable information he has 
imparted which we shall now have the benefit of in considering this most important 
measure. 


Mr. Mactean (Halifax).—I have very great pleasure in seconding the motion 
moved by the Minister of Finance, and I join with him in cordially extending to Mr. 
McLeod our appreciation of his kindness in coming such a great distance. I am sure 
every member of the committee feels that his opinions and the evidence which he has 
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given to us have been exceedingly helpful. I do trust Mr. McLeod will intimate that if 
we require him at a later date he will be available to the committee. 

The Cuamman.—I am sure that it is an unnecessary formality to put to the com- 
mittee the resolution proposed by the Minister of Finance and seconded by Mr. 
Maclean. I think the committee are unanimous in expressing their appreciation of 
his attendance here, and on its behalf I would thank Mr. McLeod most cordially. 

Mr. H. C. McLrop.—Mr. Chairman, I am very much gratified at the reception I 
have received from you, the Minister of Finance and from the whole committee. I fully 
expected to be attacked on a number of points, and that my experience here would not 
be altogether pleasant. However, in that I have been very agreeably disappointed. I 
am very glad I came, and I must thank you all for your attention and for your courtesy 
in the conduct of the examination. Any answers I have given I can assure you have 
come from the bottom of my heart, and because I believed the information so conveyed 
to be correct. I was very much surprised to get a cablegram asking me to come here. 
At first, I thought my presence was wholly unnecessary. The present Bill is such a vast 
improvement over the previous one that I deemed this measure good enough for a—— 


Mr. Suarre (Ontario).—for a starter. 


Mr. H. C. McLrop.—Yes, for a starter. But having come here I reverted to my 
original position. I did not take the precaution of reading over al] that I had written 
on the Act, and on the subject of banking, and so Mr. Sharpe and other gentlemen 
almost tripped me up once or twice. Still I am very glad to be here and so far as any 
inconvenience to myself is concerned I consider it a great compliment to be invited to 
appear before this committee. Upon receiving that invitation I would have hastened 
to obey it, no matter what the inconvenience to myself might be, had I been in Egypt 
or even more remote points in the East. JI would have returned here by the first 
steamer, just as I did from Italy. (Applause.) I assure you, gentlemen, that I am only 
too happy to contribute to the welfare of the Canadian banks or the Canadian public in 
regard to the banking system. I say this heartily because it is to me a labour of love. I 
retired from the Bank of Nova Scotia three years ago because I felt at that time there 
was no possibility of securing reforms in the Bank Act; the Government of the day had 
so stated through one of its agents. I thought that statement was final, and I had no 
desire to continue agitating for reforms which there seemed to be no possibility of 
getting. It is a very great satisfaction to me to find this committee so strongly in 
favour of banking reform, as I know the public were at the time that I entered. In 
conclusion, let me thank you once more, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, and gentlemen, 
for your kindness. 


The committee adjourned until this evening. 


CoMMITTEE Room 101, 
THurspay, April 3, 1913. 


The Committee resumed at 8 p. m., the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 


Mr. Gorpon Watpron, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you kindly tell the committee, Mr. Waldron, what your profession and 
present position is?—A. My profession is the law and I am one of the owners of the 
Weekly Sun, a very useful public journal in which I exercise considerable control, and 
to which I contribute some writings. 

Q. And are the articles which are from time to time published in that paper on 
financial questions mostly from your pen?—A. They are mostly from my pen, yes. 


— 
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Q. What experience have you had in banking and financial matters which has 
‘given you that knowledge?—A. Well, I am a student and my attention was directed ta 
banking and financial problems while residing for a number of years in Ceniral 
America where I became interested in the problems which the Republic in whick I 
resided had, especially the problem of setting up a sound currency. 

Q. You were good enough to indicate, for my benefit those items on this memoram- 


_ dum on which you felt you could give some valuable information to the committee E 


have marked them here sections 10 and 13, 54, 56, 61, 76, 83, 88, and 99. Taking up the 
first of these sections (10 to 13) there has been a proposal laid before the committee 
for the introduction of a system of small banks. At present, as you know, a bank 
requires $500,000 capital, $250,000 paid up, before it can commence business. A pre- 
position has been made to the Committee that there might be three classes of banks: 
a Dominion bank, with branches in more than one province; a Provincial, with 
branches in one province, and city and county banks, with no branches, and that: the 
capital stock of the two latter classes should be $250,000 and $100,000, respectively 
Will you kindly give us the benefit of your opinion in respect to these smaller banks? 
—A. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I speak with great modesty, and before I answer yeur 
question I would just like to say that in what I am going to say I keep in view a wider 
class of interest than has apparently been referred to here during the past few days 
I think it is important for the committee to keep in view that the persons interested ims 

bank reforms are not merely shareholders, depositors and borrowers, but the whale 
public of Canada. The labourer, who may never have a dollar on deposit, is interested 
in the operation of banking as the industry in which he is engaged depends very mmeke 
for its stability on banking. 

I am convinced that there ought to be a relaxation of the rules for setting up mew 
banks. I am convinced that there ought to be permission granted for the charterimg 
of what I call small banks. I am not going to debate whether they ought to be pre- 
vincial, county, or anything of that sort, but I think a bank with as small a capital 
as $100,000 might properly be permitted. It ought not, perhaps, to have branches, per 
haps it might have, with limitations. In order that it might be successful, you would 
have to make some arrangement to give it the benefit the larger banks have, of nete 
issue; but I am very strongly convinced that such banks ought to be permitted. O#€ 
course, in some places they could not succeed; in others, they would, and experzenceg 
bankers could be found to manage them. I do not agree with what has been said abewt 
the extreme difficulty in getting managers. Banking, after all, is not so very diffienis 
a problem if the main principles of banking are adhered to, and I am quite sure that 
men like Austin of the Dominion Bank in Toronto, and many others like him, wawikd 
make most efficient managers of these small banks. Such men may be found in many 
small towns and communities in this province. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What facts have come to your personal notice to persuade you that smulller 
banks are desirable or necessary ?—A. Despite all protests of bankers, there = # 
general impression that the remoter communities are injured by the present system 
of banking. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How?—A. Well, deposits are gathered and carried to a central place of 
administration. The men of ability follow the capital, able and efficient mez wks 
might otherwise have remained in the community. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Would the small bank get these deposits as against one of our stronger bamke 
to-day ?—A. I'see no reason why it should not. 
2123 
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By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. What stands in the way of these smaller banks being established?—A. The 
Bank Act. : 

Q. There are very few private banks, in a small way, succeeding to-day?—A. 
Private banks have diminished in number throughout Ontario, at all events, partly 
becausa of depletion of population in the rural districts. They have not the right 
6f note issue, they have not regulation. Of course, my suggestion for smaller banks 
involves, necessarily, a system of inspection which would keep them following pretty 
strictly ‘the lines of sound banking. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. Have you any knowledge regarding the efforts of banks with any amount of 
capital endeavouring to start in a small community?—A. I see branches in very 
small places. The country is covered with them. I find, for example, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce boasts of having three hundred branches. 

Q. In small places?—A. Yes. I can name you one example. The Farmers’ 
‘Bank, of odious memory, started a branch in Brucefield, which is a little hamlet six 
‘miles from Clinton and six miles from“Seaforth. It established a sub-branch at 
Dashwood, for example, a remote village at least ten miles from town. They 
gathered $113,000 at that one little sub-branch. 

Q. Do you think a bank with $113,000 or $200,000 of deposits would pay expenses 
in the first three years?—A. I'am not able to say how long it requires. : 

Q. How long did it take this bank to collect that amount?—A. A comparatively 
smal] period of time; I do not know just how Jong. Take the town ‘of Clinton; 
McTaggart Bros. have a private bank there, which was run by their father before 
them, a reliable ‘man of sound judgment, who loaned money. How much capital or 
deposits they have, I do not know, but it is evident that such a concern, for example, 
might be turned into a useful small bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do MeTaggart Bros. loan any cheaper than the incorporated bank there ?—A. 
I am not able to say. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Before you get away from this point, by whom was this $113,000 of deposits 
made up?—A. I am unable to say. 
Q. What rate of interest did they pay ?—A. I do not know 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 

Q. Was the name of the Farmers’ Bank any attraction, in rural sections, to deposi- 
tors ?—A. I do not think so. I do not see why a man of sound judgment, assisted by 
two or three equally capable neighbours, should not form a small bank. Tf you go into 
the United States, the first thing that strikes you as you get away from the big centres 
of money, is the small bank with modest premises which is carrying on the business of 
banking in the small communities. These small banks are developing the local indus- 
tries. 

Q. Are there small places in Ontario that are not receiving proper attention from 
the branches of the chartered banks?—A. Despite all protests of bankers, I believe 
there are. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know of any, personally ?—A. I could not prove the statement, but I 
participate in the general belief that the local communities are not served as they 
should be. I met, the other day, a man who has an industry in a western town of 
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Ontarie, who was going to Montreal to do his banking. My own judgment would be 


that he and his neighbours are able and efficient men; and if local capital were at their 
command, they could have used it, and I think, well. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 
Q. Is there a bank in his town?—A. Two. 
Q. What is his business?—A. Manufacturer of clothing. 
Q. Was he in good financial standing ?—A. I am quite sure of it. 
Q. You are sure that the local banks did not refuse him credit because he was not 
strong financially ?—A. I am quite sure of that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. He was going to Montreal, to the head office of one of the big banks?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you anything further to ask Mr. Waldron, about the small bank question? 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. I would like to ask whether there are any localities that are complaining about 
the branch bank system, and that you think would greatly benefit by having such a 
system of small banks as is proposed ?—A. I do not know of any community. There are 
complaints, of course, but as to community complaints, I do not know. I am strongly 
disposed towards permitting these smaller branch banks, because I do not believe they 


would interrupt the operation of our system, and they would do these important things, 
develop local skill. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Local skill in what?—A. In finance, in manufacturing industry, in getting 
out apples, it might be. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Small banks could not do much encouraging a manufacturing industry which 
would require heavy financing—A. They might have half a million of deposits. Some 
of these towns are said to have more than that. Pembroke is said to have three 
millions of deposits. Another town is cited where they have over a million, and there 
are only $50,000 of that million loaned out in that locality. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Where the directors live in a community, and the men who propose to borrow 
live in the same community, would local jealousy or friendship have an injurious 
effect ?—A. I do not think so. There are 7,000 or 8,000 of such banks in the United 
States with $25,000 capital, serving the community. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Would the manufacturer you refer to as going to Montreal be a man likely 
to be a director of a local bank if started in his town?—A. He would very likely be 
one. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would you not think it dangerous that he should borrow from his own bank? 
—A. Of course, I presuppose for all this the assumption by the government of the 
duty of inspection and an inspection which is not merely an audit, but an effective 
direction of all banks according to sound lines. I 
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. Do you think from your knowledge that the small bank would serve the locas 
eommunity in so far as borrowing is concerned any better than the branch bans 
does?—A. I do, because as I understand the branch system of Canadian banking a» 
mow carried on there is not sufficient check. There is likely to be over-lending; there 
%s too much commercial lending; and you have the frequent recurrence of times whea 
eredits have to be called, when somebedy has to be shut off. 

Q. That would surely be the case in the small banks?—A. The small bank would 
look after its own affairs. 

Q. What do you mean by commercial Jending—what other kind is there?—A. 
Wpon securities, strictly upon personal security, upon bonds and stocks, and there is 
Zending upon commercial enterprises upon which I will speak a moment later. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
@. Should the bank lend to a manufacturer to establish a plant?—A. No; I 


should think I would lend with very great caution; and I complain that our banks 
fend too much in that way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us take section 54, dealing with the annual special statements. Mr. 
Waldron might tell us what fuller details are, in his opinion, desirable in the annual 
amd special statements submitted by the directors for the consideration of share- 
bolders?—A. We will only stop one moment on that. I am glad to see the much 
wider requirements in the statement and the only topic I would say anything on is 
the report of the value of real estate holdings. I have heard the discussion here, and 
the objections made by Mr. McLeod whose judgment I respect highly. I think some- 
how there ought to be a complete disclosure of the real estate holdings of the banks. 

Q. You mean those owned and occupied by them, or those held with the inten- 
tion of selling to make up for a bad debt?—A. I mean all of their real estate acquired 
from customers or held for office buildings. I go further, and would require to know 
their dealings with so-called realty companies. There are some ugly suspicions about 
these we ought to know. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. A thorough inspection would disclose that ?—A. It ought to. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Taking up the matter of inspection, section 56, what has Mr. Waldron to say 
with reference to the proposal in the Bill for a shareholder’s audit or with reference 
t> a system of government audit and inspection?—A. I think the system of audit 
proposed by the Bill is better than nothing and better than what we had before. But 
ay for a government audit, for an audit by the people, because it is the people’s 

air. 

Q. Would you state to the committee the method by which that could be done, and 
your reason why it should be done?—A. My reasons are that the public may know the 
suanipulations of what is their interest and property, that is the public credit ; that they 
may see it administered according to sound rules; that it may not get into the hands 
2f a clique; that it may not be dissipated as we have seen in the past, and even as we 
ealy suspect in many cases. I would have a government audit, and I would have it 
earried on effectively. I would have some rules of banking laid down. For example, 
E would say that the Act ought to say that it is the duty of banks to keep a cash 
zeserve up to a certain limit. Opinion may differ as to how much the cash reserve 
eaghié to be. Mr. McLeod says 15 per cent. He knows better than I do, but that is not 
exough in Australia. In Australia they have 20 per cent in bullion and specie. It 
would not be enough in the case of the savings banks or trust companies in New York 
which are required to keep 15 per cent, 5 per cent in cash and the rest in reserves in the 
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National banks. The result was when a time of trial came the banks themselves were 
severely tried by the withdrawal of the Trust Companies that had fallen into discredit. 
There ought to be a specified cash reserve which it would be the duty of the inspector 
to see was observed. There ought to be a requirement stating in definite terms as to 
the other liquid assets of the bank. There ought to bea requirement as to lending to 
officers and directors. And I think it is perfectly proper that the Act ought to lay down 
that a bank must not lend more than a specified sum from its assets to any particular 
person or concern; and so on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any personal experience, or has any experience come directly under 
your notice, that would lead you to those conclusions?—A. I think the present situa- 
tion to-day is sufficient to demonstrate to anybody who examines it closely the necessity 
of inspection. It is apparent that inspection would be of great value to the banks 
themselves; it would prevent competition in danger. If you set a moderately safe 
limit of specie reserve and of liquid reserves the bank would not be prevented from 
over-stepping that by reason of competition. I feel quite certain that the banks drift 
into a dangerous position. You have the banks to-day with perhaps 10 per cent of cash 
reserves including Dominion notes. That is a fair statement. That is surely not 
sufficient. You have enormous sums loaned on what I call commercial loans, largely 
in the securities we will speak of in a moment. In the operation of business, that is 
to say, these secret securities, you have the banks in danger of fixing unduly an 
amount of capital in commercial enterprise which is quite as dangerous as if it were 
put in real estate. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What would you do with it?—A. Various things might be done with it. The 
Bank of England lends upon securities which are regarded more liquid than upon 
securities. J do not suppose it makes any commercial loans at all. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. It re-discounts?—A. It lends upon liquid security; it lends floating capital. 
Our banks are lending enormously, and it appears to me are lending dangerously, 
fixed capital in commercial enterprises and property, calling it liquid capital. It 
is not liquid capital at all. What can they collect from a business which they have 
once put their money in? 

Q. What difference do you make between liquid capital and fixed capital in a 
banking business?—A. For example, if a bank bought real estate, it would be fixed 
capital; you could not realize upon it. It is not liquid. 

Q. It is not in the banking business?—A. If it lent on real estate; if it lent upon 
a business, a going concern for example, as they do lend, as you will see by the state- 
ment furnished by commercial companies. One company I have before my mind 
now is constantly carrying an indebtedness of $800,000 to $2,000,000 in its operation. 
Who would pretend to say that that capital is liquid? 

Q. It would depend upon the security of course?—A. It would depend upon 
the security. The bank could not sell this raw material in the process of manufac- 
ture. It could not realize upon that in months. 


The CHaiMman.—A great deal of that would be customer’s paper. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. For these small banks, where would you expect to get the stock-holders to take 


the stock with the double liability and enter into this business in a small community? 
Have you thought of that?—A. Yes, I have thought of it. 
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Q. After seriously thinking of that subject, do you think you could get stock 
taken, with a double liability, in a bank that would carry on business in a better 
shen more to the general interest of the country and of the community, than 
the present banks?—A. Well, if you could not get it then your bank would not go 
on, but no harm would be done. If you could get it, it would go on as well as the 
others. 

By Mr. McCurdy; 

Q. I understand your position is that the Canadian banks should be required to 
maintain a legal reserve of say 25 per cent in cash——A. Yes. 

Q. In that case how would such a reserve help the situation in times of financial 
pressure ?—A. Times of financial pressure would not so readily arise. 

Q. But you would lock up 25 per cent of reserves in cash which would be available 
in times of need?—~—A. Then you would have staple industry. For example in 
France—— 

Q. But by simply locking up this 25 per cent you would reduce the amount of the 
funds available for business purposes?—A. Very well, then you wonld not have infla- 
tion. Anything that makes for the stability of industry is desirable. Look at the 
enormous deposits in the Bank of France. There they have enormous cash reserves. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 
Q. All the reserves in France are carried in that bank.—A. Then you have no 
fluctuation. The Bank of France keeps about 175,000,000 pounds. 


By Mr. McCurdy: . 
Q. You would prevent industrial activity by this process?—A. N 0, you would not. 
Men would find other means of getting their capital. 
Q. If you reduce the amount of available capital that can be used you will cer- 
tainly reduce your industrial activity ?—A. I think not. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I want to ask you a question regarding a statement I understood you to make 
as to the liquidity of our banks—the amounts of specie that they hold in gold, and 
Dominion notes, which of course represents gold?—A. Yes. That is, it might repre- 
sent gold if you kept your reserves here in the Parliament Buildings. 

Q. I do not want any statement to go out which might create an erroneous impres- 
sion. You understand, of course, that in addition to the banks holding gold, and 
Dominion notes representing gold, they have a line of immediately convertible call 
loans ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you deal with that phase of the question before I came in, because, unfor- 
tunately, I was detained in the House?—A. No, I did not deal with that: I did not 
think that question was large enough. 

Q. It is generally understood that the Canadian banks maintain liquid resources 
of between thirty and forty per cent. You must add that to your ten per cent of cash 
reserves ?—A. Mr. Wilkie, of the Imperial Bank, who is a very careful mon, estimated 
lately that, taking all these things into consideration, the whole liquid assets of the 
banks of Canada were only 23 per cent of their liability. 

Q. I should think that was an under-statement. At all events in addition to the 
gold, and the Dominion notes representing gold, there are the call loans in New York 
and in London.—A. And the call loans here. 

Q. But they are not so immediately convertible. In larger markets they are 
convertible, and that, of course, should be added to the percentage that you first men- 
tioned. Would that be right?—A. It would add to the percentage of liquid assets in 
so far as these are liquid assets. There is a wholly wrong impression in general among 
the people that it is wrong for banks to have any money whatever in New York. With 
that idea I have no sympathy whatever. It is absolutely necessary that banks have 
liquid reserves and they cannot be liquid here in our stock exchange. 
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Q. That is, they are not immediately liquid, they are a line of secondary conse- 
quence.—A. The market stocks on our stock exchanges might fail to sell, but you could 
transfer them to another market. 

Q. In the world’s market they are convertible into gold——They sometimes fail 
to sell there. 


By Mr. Thornton: } 


Q. Did you take the stand in your paper that these liquid assets in New York 
are perfectly regular?—A. I do not remember whether the paper has ‘done so, but 
if I were writing I would not encourage the erroneous view that our banks ought not 
to have these reserves. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you remember that in the fall of 1907, between the months of September 
and November, the Canadian banks drew $24,000,000 of gold into Canada?—A. Yes. 
Q. For local needs, from their New ,York and other outside reserves?—A. There 
is no doubt about it, these reserves are of the utmost importance. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


} Q. You have made the statement that you are in favour of a government audit. 
{Mr. McLeod has suggested that a board of auditors be appointed by the ‘bank 
Managers and that the Minister of Finance or the government should approve or 
disapprove of these appointments. Would that proposition meet with your approval? 
—A. Absolutely not. | 
Q. Then what are your suggestions in that regard?—A. My suggestion is that 
parliament should enact the method of appointment, and that the officers appointed 
be responsible to the government or the Department of Finance. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What rule should you lay down?—A. Perhaps I could not seriously set that 
out in ‘detail. In the United States they have had a long experience. There they 
have a department of inspection which is largely working under rules of statute. 
I do not think you ought-to involve the Finance Minister or the government in 
political responsibility, and I do not think you would. That ought to be avoided, 
but there must be inspection by government officers. It is the people’s affair. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Would you have a special department of the government to look into ‘the 
inspection of banks?—A. I do not see why there should not be. Take my friend 
Mr. White, who is in charge of the Finance Department. There could be inspectors 
under him and he could send them about. These officers might be under the charge 
of Mr. White. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. How many inspectors should there be?—A. I am unable to say. There ought 
to be sufficient for the work and it ought to be done well. The time has passed 
when we can avoid the disgraceful failures that have happened and we want also to 
avoid dangerous banking. We want to create a condition where our industries will 
be stable and we will not have fluctuations and violences. 

Q. Then the government will be responsible for any bank failures?—A. How do 
you mean responsible? 

Q. They will be responsible if they are responsible for the appointment of 
inspectors?—A. No, they appoint the best inspectors they can. They appoint good 
men and they do the work well. That would not hurt the government. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Just one more question. Under a system such as you indicated, would the 
banks be in any way controlled as to the amount they should invest in commercial 
loans and the amount they should keep liquid? In your judgment would it be more 
than an audit?--A. Oh -yes, it would be more than an audit. - 

Q. You think that the Finance Department, through its officers, should indicate 
a general policy for banks as to liquidity and these various things you have been 
speaking about ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And that should pe done with skill? It would not be the Finance Minister 
who would say to a bank, ‘you must shut your doors,’ his inspector would say that. 

Q. You know that it gets down to the practical, that is where I am concerned ?—A. 
JT remember a ease in the city of New Orleans, where a Jew of the name of Adler con- 
ducted the City National Bank and became very successful on paper for a time. Those 
of us who knew his operations said that he must fail. The bank inspector came along 
one day and said to him: ‘You must close your doors. Now Adler might have gone 
on for two years and made a far more disastrous failure. It was not the Treasurer 
of the United States, but the bank inspector himself who closed him down. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. After he had made an inspection ?—A. After he had made an inspection. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Getting back to what we were talking about a moment ago, that is to say the 
administration of the banks from day to day, and the information brought to the 
attention of the inspector of the department. You spoke, as I understood it, of proper 
methods of banking, as to the mention made of liquid assets, and as to the amount of 
commercial loans, fixed capital and other matters?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the inspector, or inspectors, would have authority 
to control in any way the business discrimination of the directors of the banks as to 
the loans they would make, and as to the amounts which should go into certain securi- 
ties, or be loaned in certain ways or otherwise ?—A. I noticed you asked Mr. McLeod 
the same line of questions and it is very important. It is difficult for me to say just 
what you should specify, but I am quite satisfied that your inspector, or the chief of his 
department or bureau, ought to be empowered to go to the banker and say: ‘Your 
cash reserves are too low. You must mend this condition” Or he might say to the 
banker: ‘You have too much loaned in fixed loans, whether commercial or in land. 
You must mend this condition.’ Or he might say: ‘You have evaded the rule laid 
down in the Bank Act that you must only lend 10 per cent to an individual company. 
We find from your books that you have loaned 25 per cent. You must get rid of that 
loan right away, it is dangerous.’ I see nothing to object to in that. In my opinion 
that would be quite fair and proper. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. That is, the inspectors would be enforcing the general principles and the pro- 
visions of the Bank Act?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Not interfering with the particular accounts so much?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The principles of the Act, let us get to them. What I am getting at is the 
control and administration of a bank from day to day. I want to see how far you have 
it in mind that the inspector is going to touch and modify it in any way, because that 
is a very important matter?—A. It is a very important matter. 

Q. Especially with a branch bank system?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where a bank will be giving credits on the Pacific Coast, down the Pacific 
Coast, and all over the world, practically?—A. Quite so. 
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Q. Taking the illustration of the New Orleans Jew and applying it to Canadian 
conditions, do I understand that you go so far as to say that if the inspector entered 
a bank and was dissatisfied with the line of credit that was given—let us make the 
inference personal, and say to myself—that he should have the right to say to the 
general manager or local manager, ‘You must withdraw that line of credit?—A. I 
should think so. Well, not necessarily withdraw that line of credit, but he should say: 
‘You must bolster it up and make it a good loan’ 

Q. You would give him power to say that he must bolster up or curtail a line of 
eredit?—A. I have no hesitation in saying that. 

Q. Any line of credit given to me?—A. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
must be so. 

Q. Follow it to its logical conclusion as I argue the matter.—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose I branch out into business, that I undertake negotiations with a 
bank and they loan be $50,000 on the strength of my ability and the business I was 
about to embark upon, and I was half through the venture. The government inspec- 
tors come down and call my loan. I say I cannot pay it. Would you say the inspec- 
tor should arbitrarily have the power of ruining me?—A. I should say probably ‘ yes.’ 

Q. Then you would put the judgment of the inspector who visits the bank casually 
over the judgment of the man who is there in the bank acting permanently ?—A. It 
might be necessary to go that far. I must make the inspector effective. 

Q. You would give the inspector who visits the bank casually greater discre- 
tionary power than the board of directors and the general manager?—A. I would not 
say the inspector. He would make his report to the department, he would consult 
with his chief and the head of his bureau, it would be a wise operation. 

Q. But where is the inspector, or the chief, to get the knowledge entitling him 
to exercise a wiser discretion than the general manager and the board of directors? 
—A. Well, I am just giving you my views. Some of you may know more about 
banking than I do, as for example Mr. McLeod did, who preceded me. I am giving 
you my best opinion, which may or may not be better than yours. 

Q. I am trying to work it out on principle. It seems to me that this system of 
yours may make chaos of the business relations?—A. Not at all. This is done in 
the United States and it has not made chaos. 

Q. I do not understand that the banking system of the United States goes that 
far.—A. My opinion is that if banking is going on in a dangerous way, we should 
check it in some manner. The nature of that check is for you gentlemen to determine, 
in framing the Act. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. The success of this system would depend upon the capacity of the inspector 
who would not walk in and order indiscriminately an account to be closed, he would 


investigate and use his judgment. Whatever he did would have to meet with public 
approval. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. I am advised that in his evidence before the Pujo Commission Mr. Morgan 
made the statement that he would lend upon character before anything else?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bearing that answer of his in mind would you still give the same answer to the 
question submitted by Mr. Nickle that you would make the judgment of the inspector 
as to the character as to the men engaged in business superior to that of people on the 
ground?—A. The character of the investment was what he was alluding to. 

Q. No, it was not the character of the investment Mr. Nickle referred to, but the 
character of the borrower.—A. I did not understand him to mean that. 

Q. His status ?—A. His financial character which might include his ability to pay. 
He might think it necessary if he found the bank’s condition to require it, he would 
not be an arbitrary and senseless person, but a wise guide. 
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Q. Assuming for the purpose of argument that the answer of Mr. J. P. Morgan 
was that he would loan upon the character of the individual, would you give the same 
answer to Mr. Nickle?—A. Mr. Morgan was romancing, of course, he was evading in 
his answers. 

By the Chairman: : 

Q. We will now proceed to number 61. Will Mr. Waldron give us his opinion 
regarding the payment of an annual tax by the bank for the privilege of issuing notes? 
—A. Are you not going to let me say anything about the Central Gold Reserves? 

Q. Certainly, Mr. Waldron will speak about the Central Gold Reserves.—A. The 
Central Gold Reserve plan I do not very well understand. The provisions in the Act 
it would appear to me tend to weaken the specie reserve of the bank. You propose to 
permit the banks to issue against their deposits of gold and Dominion notes, and so 
you put a greater charge upon the poor depositor. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Just a moment. Just elaborate that a little, because as far as I understand it 
that is entirely beside the facts. However, I would just like you to give us your views, 
but clear it up in your own mind. Under the present system, to-day, and under the 
Dominion Notes Act the banks may circulate their own notes to the extent limited in 
the Bank Act, or they may take any gold they have or all the gold they have to the 
office of the Receiver General and obtain Dominion notes and circulate those?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, under the Central Gold Reserve plan in the Act, instead of delivering the 
gold to the office of the Receiver General and getting Dominion notes they issue their 
own notes against that same gold.—A. They deposit gold and issue their own notes. 

Q. That is precisely the position—A. Well, why do they do it? 

Q. One of the reasons is this, in the first place there are two aspects of it. In the 
first place the banks do not like to pay over the counter Dominion notes, because 
strangely as it may appear very often rumours are started about the banks having 
exceeded their issuing powers by reason of the fact that they have issued Dominion 
notes, for the reason that parties going into a bank expect to receive the notes of that 
particular bank, because, of course, it is the object of the bank to keep its own notes 
out.—A. Why should that disturb them? 

Q. I am stating a fact. In the second place these Dominion notes are costing 
the Dominion Government a large sum to have printed and engraved, several hundred 
thousand dollars a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Dominion derives no advantage from that because the notes are issued 
against gold, and to the bank. The position is that instead of depositing that gold 
in the office of the Receiver General and having the Dominion charged with the 
expense of keeping that gold and the expense of engraving all those notes, the bank 
will issue its own notes against gold. There is one other feature of it I would like 
to draw your attention to and that is the check which it is upon the bank note cir- 
culation. The bank issues its own notes, and these notes come back every day, so 
that the bank cannot put out a larger amount than it is entitled to. You will find 
that if you add together the circulation of all the banks it does not equal the capital 
of all the banks, although it is an object to them to keep their circulation out?—A. 
You are just repeating the banks’ arguments for cash reserves which I cannot under- 
stand. 

By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. What is wrong with the banks issuing notes instead of gold, people do not 
want gold?—A. Yes we do, we want to see it. 

Q. It is intended to increase the circulation?—A. It does not increase the cir- 
culation. If they had to put out their circulation in Dominion notes it would accom- 
plish something. I have often thought there has been a very studious effort on the 
part of the Canadian banks to unfamilarize, if I may use the word, the Canadian 
public with gold. 
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Q. Now, shall we take the next clause, an annual tax for the privilege of using 
bank notes, do you wish to speak on that?2—A. I do not know—there was some gentle- 
man urged that the Dominion ought to issue all the notes, or that some such scheme 
necessary to secure the currency ought to be in force here. I am not impressed, or 1 
hayen’t acquired sufficient knowledge to speak authoritatively upon the matter. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. What do you think of the suggestion regarding the asset circulation?—A. 
By asset circulation you mean? 

Q. Circulation on the basis of assets rather than on capital?—A. I do not know, 
I do not understand that the bank issues to the extent of its assets. 

Q. No, to a percentage of it?—A. Well, in effect it does that now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Section 76, Mr. Waldron has asked to be heard with reference to the banks 
joaning to companies where the directors of the companies were also directors of the 
banks. Do you wish to speak on that?—A. There is the question of foreign agencies. 

Q. You want to speak about agencies elsewhere than in Canada?—A. I just want 
to make this observation that from the eleven years experience I have had in Central 
American countries, where some of our banks have established branches, I have 
learned the magnitude of the unexpected disasters in those countries and on that 
account I would regret the great number of extensions of our large concerns into 
those countries, Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras. One bank has opened lately 
in Beliss. They are all subject to the most terrible destruction of wealth by floods, 
hurricanes, plant diseases, revolutions, disregard of law, no one quite realizes who 
has not spent years in those countries what the dangers are. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. You were down there for a number of years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Which one?—A. Nicaragua. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Waldron also desires to speak on the question of whether directors of 
banks should also be directors of companies to which they are loaning?—A. Well, of 
course it is very difficult to lay down in your Bank Act rules which would be effective, 
but it would be extremely useful to do-so if you can. There is a very lively apprehen- 
sion in the public mind that the bank assets are getting into the hands of persons, not « 
only of money trusts, but of persons who use them for their own enterprises especially, 
and I myself have knowledge of the efforts of a stockbroker to acquire control of a 
bank, as I supposed, in order that he may have the use of its assets to support his 
business. 

Q. Did he get it?—A. He did not. 

The CHairmMAan.—Shall we then take up the next clause, as to the advisability of 
banks acting as landlords; what have you to say on that?—A. Well, of course as to 
that—— 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) 3 


Q. Just before you go to that would you limit the amount which a bank may loan 
outside of Canada? Do you think loans to Central America would be desirable for our 
banking institutions —A. I should think not. Why should we encourage them? 
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By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 


Q. It is very useful down in my province to have branches down there?—A. For 
fish, yes. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 

Q. Is there any objection to a bank establishing a branch for the receipt of 
deposits?—A. Of course such a condition is not going to continue. If your bank does 
business in Cuba it becomes involved with the Cubans and ultimately it does more than 
accept deposits. 

Q. But there the deposits are greater than the loans, would you regard that as a 
satisfactory condition ?—A. The danger would not then appear to be serious. 

Q. That is the actual condition ?—A. I am told it is not. 

Q. Would you regard that as a good condition for banking?—A. I say yes, and 
yet while we are told that is the condition we are told that one bank lost several 
millions in one of those countries. 

Q. Has anybody proved that?—A. They just asserted it. 

Q. Have you any knowledge or proof of the fact?—A. I have no knowledge, I can- 
not prove that, but it was said by most reliable persons. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What have you to say as to banks acting as landords?—A. I say that it is a 
surprise that the banks have been evading the law as they have for years, clearly so, 
and it is astonishing that the bankers disregard the laws as they have. It is quite 
manifest that, as stated here to-day by Mr. McLeod or by Mr. McCurdy, the investment 
of 33 per cent of the capital in the bank buildings is very large. That is all fixed capi- 
tal, and to that extent it renders ineffective the bank as a bank handling the public 
credit and keeping it liquid all the time. I¢ is extremely dangerous. 

Q. Now do you wish to say somthing about loans to farmers?—A. Yes, I want to 
speak upon the general question. 

Q. Of loaning to farmers?—A. No, I want to speak upon the general question. 
On section 88, that is on certain liens or security upon what is remaining in the hands 
of the debtor. I regard that as one of the worst features of our banking system. 

Q. The unregistered liens?—A. The unregistered liens. P 

Q. Why do you regard it so’—A. Because it leads the banks into the fixing of a 
large amount of its capital as fixed capital, as loans which cannot be realized readily. 
It leads to bad banking. It is wholly injurious to creditors who deal with these 
debtors; it is astonishing that such a condition would be allowed to continue under the 
banking legislation of an enlightened country. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where does the injustice come in?—A. The creditor gives credit to a flebtor, 
and when he comes to collect he finds the bank has everything. Under section 88, 
the whole system of grasping devices has been developed. In Ontario, you have the 
bond mortgage, a floating security which ought to be abolished. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The company gives to the bank a bond mortgage?—A. Yes, or a bond mort- 
gage to a trustee. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Bonds secured by mortgage?—A. Yes. The bank takes from the debtor, 
under section 88, security on everything he has, including his own personal pro- 
perty. 


> 
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Q. That is, wholesale?—A. No, it is not wholesale. A bank may lend money to 
any person engaged in business as a wholesale manufacturer of any goods, on the 
security of his goods, wares and merchandise (section 88-4). 

Q. As I understand the Act, the banker’s lien is confined to wholesale manu- 
facturers, under legislation, since 1890; but it has never been extended to the 
retailer or the individual. For example, you and I could not give a chattel mort- 
gage.—A. Quite so, but nearly every manufacturer is also a wholesale dealer. 

Q. There is one aspect I would like you to speak to. As I understand the 
function of the bank, in respect to the transactions, from time to time, with manu- 
facturers of wholesale goods, it is this: A manufacturer obtains his raw material 
and desires to pay cash for it. He obtains a loan from the bank to make that pay- 
ment. He gives a lien to the bank on that raw material, and that lien is a continuing 
lien upon that raw material, transformed into the finished product, and until sold; 
and then the bank debt is liquidated. That is the process as I understand it—A. That 
might be the process, but it does not usually take place. What takes place is that the 
debtor buys merchandise for the purpose of manufacturing it into goods. He receives 
from the bank money to pay for it and gives the lien upon it. He manufactures the 
goods, or partly manufactures them, and renews the lien. The goods disappear and 
other goods come in; and in practice, track is lost entirely of the original goods, but 
the lien is made to cover other goods and all goods that he may have in his possession 
then or thereafter. 

Q. What is the objection, from the standpoint of banking, to that function of 
the bank?—A. That it tends to unduly stimulate manufacturers and to fix banking 
assets which ought to be liquid. We know, by experience, you cannot call these liens. 
You cannot rely on them in time of stress. 

Q. Is a continued lien not a proper transaction?—A. It is not a good banking 
transaction. You might Yust ,as well say a bank might lend money on land. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Does not a manufacturer always put up, himself, 40 to 60 per cent of the 
capital required?—A. Not always. I can give you a case I have in my office at this 
moment, of a manufacturing company which failed to the extent of $86,000. The 
English creditors are unsecured to the extent of $10,000. The bank has everything 
else secured, every particle; and for two years the bank has been carrying on that 
business, with the purpose of converting everything into security, so that there will 
be nothing left for anybody else. They had opened a sales account in their books, 
into which came the results of customers’ notes, creditors’ cash, which was not sub- 
ject to his draft. They were telling the English creditors that this man was entitled 
to credit. 


Q. Don’t you know this: that every manufacturer, when he begins business, puts 
up a certain percentage, but frequently he has not enough capital for his business, 
so he goes to a banker and says, I have put up so much, forty or sixty per cent, what- 
ever it may be. J have not enough to carry on the business, and I want you to advance 
me some money. Do you say the banker is not justified in lending him something to 
keep his business alive?—A. Let me say that there are many cases in which the loan- 
ing on these securities is perfectly sound banking. The goods of a manufacturing 
company are of such a character that there is no danger of loss; but there is always 
the tendency of the bank being led into dangerous banking, and, as I said, of unduly 
stimulating manufacturing. Take our present condition. We are now exporting 
from this country $290,000,000 of our own produce, and importing $700,000,000. That 
is to say, we have that much capital at our disposal, and yet people are saying we 
have not enough banking facilities. They want an extension of the note issue, when, 
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manifestly, we are stimulating one branch of industry too much, or are misdirecting 
our banking capital because we are not producing from the soil, not producing wealth. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 
Q. Does your objection apply more to the undue stimulation of manufacturing, 
or to the general principle that secret liens are objectionable in any instance?—A. I 
base my objection on both points. The secret lien is bad and ought not to be tolerated 
in this country. It is against the settled policy of the people in this province. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Why do you group with the secret lien the bonds issued pursuant to a mort- 
gage to a trustee?—A. It is held that such a mortgage does not require to be registered. 
Tt has been so decided by the Court of Appeal in Ontario. 


The Cuamman.—Mr. Waldron has yet to speak on the topic of loans to farmers. 


Mr. Wapron.—I have a great deal of sympathy with farmers, and I regard the 
benefits which the Bank Act is supposed to confer on this class as utterly illusory. 
In the first place, I do not think that bankers will lend to farmers upon these lines 
in themselves; but what they will do, if anything at all, is to take the lien to balance 
up what is already a bad debt and exclude other people from participation in the 
debtor’s assets. In the second place, it will destroy the credit of the farmer. If the 
banks take advantage of this clause, the farmers will lose the benefit of other means 
of obtaining credit; the money lender, his neighbours, and all the rest, will not deal 
with him because they do not know what his state of security is. 

Mr. THornton.—There are thousands of farmers in Ontario, who borrow money 
from the bank, buy cattle, feed them in the winter, and pay the money back in the 
spring. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are made in that way, and it is perfectly 
legitimate business. 


Mr. Watpron.—You misunderstand me. This clause does not refer to those 
people. The Ontario farmer cannot take advantage of this clause, as I understand it. 
He is not a rancher. : 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. There is a proposed amendment to loan money to a farmer upon security of 
live stock.—A. I say, if the farmer has good banking credit, I don’t want his lien. I 
regard this as the very worst feature of the whole Act. It is utterly bad. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I understand your view perfectly. You are against the secret lien, and you are 
not in favour of liens, generally much less an extension of liens?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. You are not against the liens per se, if they are filed—aA. If you file them, 
they will not take place, you have killed the whole thing. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In your opinion, then, the credit of the farmers, as a class, would suffer if that 
clause was put into effect?—A. It would throw the farmer wholly on the bank, which 
might not serve him. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. With reference to loans to the manufacturer, you know that as a matter of 
practice the banks take security from the individuals, that is, they take the guarantee, 
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not only of directors, but managers of corporations as well.—A. Oh yes, of course, I 
know that they do that. And what is the evil of that? In the case I am mentioning, 
TI forgot to tell Mr. Barker; I am speaking of one case. A couple of young men started 
a manufacturing concern and they put in $15,000 of cash; they put into their asset 
statement $25,000 for good will and for formula, etec., and they got $86,000 of credit. 
When it comes to wind up such a concern the stock holders are not worth two cents. 

Q. Where you mention one I could mention a hundred?—A. I could mention a 
hundred to your one. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is just one more subject that Mr. Waldron wants to speak of and that is 
the unification of banks, section 99 et seq—A. As to unification of banks, J listened with 
great interest to what Mr. McLeod said because it tallied with my own views. In the 
first place, I have great apprehension of a money trust, belittle it as the banker may; 
I have great apprehension of the concentration of the public credit in the hands of a 
few men. Therefore, I would take all reasonable precautions against it. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Do you find that to be the general opinion prevailing ?—A. I think so. I would 
also say that one of the gravest public dangers that we have is the use of political 
power by a small coterie of powerful financial men controlling the banks. 


1 By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. In what way ?—A. You will excuse me if I give you an illustration: The actiy- 
ity of bankers in the last election, for example—I am not saying whether they are rignt 
or wrong in the political aspect—but the very fact of a set of banking men, haying 
3,000 branches under their control and 3,000 local managers and officers obedient to 
their will exercising this power, ought not to be tolerated in this country. 

Q. But do they exercise that control?—A. Unquestionably, I think so, I fear so. 
and it is manifest that they will do it; men will use political power when they may. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Can you suggest any way to protect depositors apart from?—A. I am not in 
sympathy with your proposal of a guarantee fund. ; 

Q. That is not answering my question. Have you any alternative proposal? I 
am not wedded to my proposal if you can show me anything better—aA. If you have 
good inspection, government inspection, the depositor in this country will be pretty 
safe. Beyond that I am not able to say. There may be methods by which depositors 
may be secured but I am not able to say what they are. 

Q. You say you are not in favour of what I suggest. I do not want you to say 
that it is not feasible—but tell me why.—A. I understand you to propose the forma- 
tion of some kind of fund, like the note redemption fund. You are using up so much 
of the funds of the public credit in the first place. If your bank direction is sound 
you do not need it. : 

Q. But you know they are not.—A. But they will be, I think. . And if you then 
find it necessary to secure your depositors in that way you will embarrass the use of 
credit in the country. You use up so much of your credit in protecting it. It is the 
tule that a banker must lend out what he receives; he cannot lock it up in his safe, 
and what will your redemption fund amount to? 


By Mr. Emmerson: 


Q. Would not the same argument apply against the note redemption fund ?—A. 
I have always thought myself that the note redemption fund is largely for show, 
because it only leads to the prompt payment of a part of the note issue of a bank. It 
is all collected out of the depositors afterwards in the liquidation. 
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The CHamRMAN.—I think we are very much indebted to Mr. Waldron for coming 
here and giving us one and a half hours of his valuable time, and staying two days to 
have that opportunity. And I think the committee can offer a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Waldron for coming down. (Applause). 

Mr. Watpron.—Let me say that it has been a great profit to me to be here, and I 
go away with a very lively realization of the public zeal of parliament. 


Mr. A. K. BunNneELL, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you kindly give your name and address in full?—A. Arthur K. Bunnell, 
Brantford, Ontario. 

Q. I understand that you are the President of the Chartered Accountant’s Asso- 
ciation of Canada.—A. For the time being, yes. 

Q. As an accountant, you also have the permanent audit of several large firms— 
A. A great many, sir. 

Q. Among others?—A. A large number of chartered companies doing divers 
businesses in the city of Brantford, as well as financial corporations in that city. 

Q. How many years experience have you had as a chartered accountant?—A. I 
have held my certificate about ten or twelve years, but I have been in business for 
thirty-seven years. 

Q. In different parts of Ontario?—A. In the city of Brantford. 

Q. You indicated that you would be willing to be examined in respect more 
especially of the audit and inspection as to the qualification of auditors, and as to the 
items that should go into the statements submitted at the special and general meet- 
ing by the directors to the shareholders. These would be sections 54, 55, 56 and 112. 
Taking section 54 what fuller details are desirable in the annual and special state- 

ments submitted by the directors for the consideration of the shareholders?—A. I am 
‘ of the opinion that the details required in the statement referred to are very full, but 
that the clause should be divided to prevent ambiguity. You will notive that sub- 
section No. 2 says: ‘The statement shall, without restricting the generality of the 
requirement of the next preceding sub-section include and show, on the one part, the 
amount of the items (a) to (1) inclusive,’ and then it goes on to say: ‘ And the state- 
ment shall include and show, on the other part, the amount of’. My opinion is that 
that clause should be sub-section 2A, and that the same wording, ‘the statement shall, 
without restricting the generality of the requirement of the next preceding sub-section, 
include and show, on the other part the amount of.’ This is to make it quite clear 
that the assets shall be without restricting the generality of the requirement of the 
next preceding sub-section. 

Q. Generally speaking would you regard those as being the liabilities and assets ?— 
A. I would. 

Q. The first being the liabilities and the second the assets—A. The next point that 
J would like to make reference to is the profit and loss account referred to in sub-sec- 
tion 4 of clause 5a I would suggest that the same provision apply to that profit and 
loss statement requiring the signing of it by the general manager, and on behalf of 
the board of directors by the president or vice-president or any two directors be carried 
out. It is Just as essential to have their signatures to that document as it is in the 
case of the statement called for in the main part of section 54. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. That is the profit and loss aecount?—A. It should be signed by the general 
manager or other principal officers of the bank, &c., in the same way as the annual 
statement called for in the heading of assets and liabilities. 
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Q. Your reading of section 54 would indicate that you consider that the state- 
ment signed by the general manager, &c., relates only to sub-section 2?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would like to have the clause so worded as to make it distinctly understood 
that the signatures referred to in the first section of clause 54 should be attached to 
sub-section 4 of that clause?—A. Yes, sir. I do that, because when we come to sub- 
section 14 of section 56 the auditors are required to state whether, in their opinion, 
the statement referred to in the report is properly drawn up. I say this provision 
should refer to the balance sheet and profit and loss statement as well. That is the 
reason why. 

Q. Should the statement be verified by affidavit?—A. That is a matter of what 
the law requires. In Ontario a statutory declaration is required. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you advocate any further amplification of the items in profit and loss 
account 2—A. Personally I do not consider it advisable, although I am aware that a 
large number of men take the ground that it should be somewhat amplified. I am of 
the opinion that, if these two statements were put in the same category to be examined 
by the accountant or auditor, and they were to be obliged to go very carefully into 
the affairs of the bank as required in paragraph (c) of sub-section 14, section 56, that 
would cover it and place the responsibility upon the auditor for an examination and 
inquiry into each item and sub-division. 

The Cuamrman.—We now come to 56—14, page 25 of the Bill: ‘The auditors shall 
make a report to the shareholders on the accounts examined by them’ 

Mr. Bunnetu.—I am of the opinion that if the word ‘statement’ there covers both 
the balance sheet and the profit and loss statement, the auditors could draw up such a 
report as-would obviate the necessity of bringing to light matters that it may not be 
thought advisable to bring out in the profit and loss statement. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You evidently regard the profit and loss statement at present issued by some of 
the banks as not fully meeting the requirements of the case—A. There is that idea pre- 
valent. 

By Mr. Barker: 

Q. What is your opinion?—A. My own opinion is that as at present constituted, it 
is possible to bring in earnings made in ways that are not contemplated by the Bank 
Act, such as the increase by the writing up of properties through over valuation; 
through underwriting, or anything of that kind. I do not say that it is done, but it is 
possible to do so under the present system. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think the profit and loss account should contain all the individual items 
of profit, and the individual items of loss?—A. No, I do not. But I believe the auditor 
should examine each of them in the profit and loss statement and satisfy himself that 
such items arose in the legitimate conduct of banking business. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Suppose there were any profits from illegitimate transactions, or let us assume 
that there were brought to the attention of the auditor some ultra vires transactions, 
would it not be his duty to call attention to them?—A. It would, sir. 

Q. If the transactions were all intra vires, if the profits arose legitimately, then 
I suppose your objection to this would be largely removed?—A. Decidedly so, sir. 

Q. Assuming that the banks carry on their business in strict accordance with the 
Act, then I suppose these matters to which you have referred would not A. Then 
the auditor would be free to give his certificate. 
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Q. If the auditor was required to state in his report, or otherwise, as to whether 
all the transactions of a bank were intra vires, then these matters to which you were 
referring need not be taken up.—A. No, sir. The certificate of the auditor in such a 
case as you stated would be quite satisfactory. 


Section 55 says: 
‘Directors shall also submit to the shareholders such further statement of the 
_ affairs of the bank as the shareholders require.’ 
I consider that should also be signed in the same way as provided in section 54. That 
is all with respect to that point. 


Now, section 56: 
‘The shareholders shall, at each annual meeting appoint an auditor or audi- 
tors,’ ete. 


I am favourable to the appointment by the shareholders of two conipetent auditors, one 
of whom shall be a professional accountant. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why do you think two necessary or advisable?—A. Because I consider that in 
the important matters of banking, with the multifarious ramifications of the business 
and the opportunities that arise for differences of opinion, it is decidedly necessary to 
have two men who may temper the opinions of one another, and in that way get a more 
matured judgement. . 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You favour the appointment of one chartered accountant and one auditor?— 
A. I did not say ‘ chartered’ because I kept away from that especially, I said profes- 
sional auditor. 


Q. Would it not serve the purpose to have two experienced banking men?—A. I | 


would prefer, that one should be a man who has had a training outside of banking, 
that he should be a man whose training has given him a general knowledge of account- 
ing affairs rather than a man whose work has been confined along banking lines only. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The phrase ‘chartered accountant’ has no particular significance in Canada, 
A. It has not. It has in the Province of Ontario though. 

Q. Chartered accountants have not been constituted a profession throughout 
Canada, as lawyers and physicans have. There are men, not chartered accountants 
that are excellent accountants?—A. Yes. Any man can practise the profession, but 
not every man ean call himself a chartered accountant. 


Q. Have you considered any form of words which would, in your judgment, 


qualify an auditor in accordance with the views which you have expressed ?—A. No. 

Q. It is a little difficult to frame that, is it not?—A. Yes, I should eall such a 
man one who is making accounting his business and practising it. 

Q. The question arises as to what his experience has been and what his character 
is?—A. Yes. All such questions arise. , 

Q. It would be difficult to qualify such a man by any form of words?—A. It 


would. 
By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Are there men available who come up to your standard?—A. I believe there 


are. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. In Canada?—A. In Canada. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. What is your general opinion as to the value of an audit outside of banks 
altogether?—A. I consider it one of the greatest safeguards to the investment of 
money that can be possibly adopted—that is for the safe investment of money. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. What do you understand by audit?—A. I understand an audit to be not only 
a clerical checking of the work but an examination of the powers contained in the 
charter and by-laws of the company whose business you are auditing, and a reason- 
able idea of their business, and a bringing before the directors of such opinions 
regarding the conduct of their business as your knowledge of business affairs and of 
their particular affairs may justify you. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Would auditors of that kind be able to guarantee that everything was cor- 
rect?—A. Auditors cannot guarantee because of the frailty of human nature, but if 
the duties of audit are properly performed they go as far as anything can go towards 
safety and honesty of administration. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And they should be able to point out, if anything, the weakness of the busi- 
ness?—A. They should be able to point out, if anything, the weakness of the business. 
I believe there is a growing appreciation of the value of the auditor, and by the 
auditor of his responsibilities. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. For whose benefit is the audit?—A. In the first place it is for the benefit of 
the shareholder in an incorporated company. Speaking of the Ontario Companies’ 
Act, the auditor is the auditor of the shareholder. He is there to see that the capital 
of the company—the shareholders’ money—is properly, honestly and intelligently 
administered. 

Q. So that if the business of a company is honestly and intelligently and correctly 
administered, and the provisions of the charter observed im all respects according to 
law, there is really no occasion for the audit?—A. I would not say that. If all men 
were honest there would be no necessity for penal laws. 

Q. And the purpose of the audit is to see that the law is properly carried out ?—A. 
The purpose of the audit is that the shareholders may have the assurance of a party, 
who makes it his business, to determine the fact that the law is carried out. 

Q. So that if the directors of a bank—I do not say they do—were dealing impro- 
petly with the bank’s funds and the depositors’ money and wanted to conceal the fact, 
and they had the power to select certain individuals to make the audit, it is possible 
that under this system they would choose parties who would be favourable to them ?— 
A. There may be dishonest men in all professions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, sub-section 7 of section 56, ‘Notice of nomination to fill vacancies.’ What 
have you to say to that?—A. There is just the wording there that seems to me pecu- 
liar. The phraseology of the sub-section is ‘not less than ten days after the last 
publication,’ ete. J think it should be ‘ within ten days.’ 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Do you think that the appointment of an auditor, referred to in this sub- 
section, should be vested in the directors or the shareholders?—A. I think it should 
rest in the hands of the shareholders. 
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Q. Then if the directors control the situation at all these annual meetings, do you 
think it is a wise provision appointing them in this way? —A. There are Just two 
methods :—by the shareholders or by the Government. I prefer appointment by the 
shareholders. 

Q. There is the suggestion of Mr. McLeod, that the general managers of the chart- 
ered banks should make the appointment?—A. I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
MeLeod’s opinion, and it may work all right. It is certainly a very commendable 
suggestion and worthy of every consideration. 

Q. Would you prefer that the Government or the directors of the bank should 
appoint the auditors?—A. I prefer appointment by the shareholders. It is a mere 
statement that the directors control the shareholders. 

Q. When the shareholders of a bank are seattered all over the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, they are not congregated in Toronto and Montreal, and there 
are very few of them present at the annual meeting.—A. True. 

Q. And the annual meeting is practically dominated by the directors, isn’t it? 
—A. True. 

Q. Therefore, the auditors would be men whom directors would appoint?—A. It 
might work out that way. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your next suggestion?—A. In sub-section 11, ‘ Powers and Rights of 
Auditors’, I would propose to substitute for ‘shall have a right of access to the books 
and accounts’, ‘shall have at all times a right’, ete. The Bill limits the right of access 
of an auditor to some particular time. I would enlarge that right so that it shall apply 
to all times. . 

Q. Then sub-section 13, ‘Duty of auditors to check cash and verify securities ’?— 
A. I would suggest the insertion of ‘Profit and Loss Account’, and have the auditors 
verify the ‘profit and loss account’ in the same way as they do the balance sheet. The 
latter proceeds largely from the profit and loss account and is affected thereby. The 
profit and loss account is the foundation of the balance sheet, and demands special 
attention by the auditors. The verification of both statements should be made compul- 
sory. So that it should not be simply a balance sheet audit. 

Q. Then as to sub-section 14, ‘Report of Auditors to Shareholders’?—A. That 
sub-section should have the same attention. ‘The auditors are required to make a 
report on the checking of cash and the verification of securities, and on the directors’ 
statement of the affairs of the bank.’ I would add the same words, ‘ and of the profit 
and loss account.’ 

Q. Parag?aph C of section 14 provides that the auditors are to report— 

“whether in their opinion, the statement referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the bank’s affairs, 
according to the best of their information and the explanations given to them, 
and as shown by the books of the bank,’ 


Have you anything to say in that provision?—A. I would suggest that the paragraph 
be amended by adding the following words: 

‘and whether in their opinion the profit and loss account discloses the true 
result of the operations of the bank during the year according to the best of their 
information and the explanations given to them and as shown by the books of 
the bank.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your idea is that it is possible for that profit and loss account to be so manipu- 
lated as to give an incorrect idea relative to the condition of the bank at the end of 
the twelve months period?—A. Yes, the statement of the full assets and Liabilities 
which by this clearly seems to be the annual statement, and it must be verified by the 
auditor. 
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Q. Section 112?—A. Well, section 112 is on monthly returns. I have suggested 
that the information contained therein shall be in not less detail as to the item thereof 
than it would be contained in the statement submitted to the annual general meeting 
of the shareholders. That is, the returns to the government should be the same 
detail as those made to the annual general meeting. 

Q. Now, has Mr. Bunnell any general remarks to make? 


The Wiryess.—I beg to submit the opinion that if a system of government audit 
is substituted for the system of shareholders’ audit provided for the proposed Act, then 
such system should include the requirement that the statements prepared for submis- 
sion to the annual general meeting of the bank be certified by the auditors or inspectors 
appointed by the government, after like precautions, and to the same extent as if 
certified by the shareholders’ auditors in accordance with the provisions intended 
to govern them. For considerations of convenience, the minister should have power to 
eall to his assistance competent persons not on the permanent staff. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Let me ask two or three questions in a general way. I understand you haye 
had a wide experience in the audit of accounts, not only in Brantford, from which you 
come, but also in different parts of the country ?—A. Through companies organized in 
Brantford. 

Q. Now, all the witnesses already examined have said that they thought a limit 
should be placed upon the borrowings of a company or of an individual. Do you think 
« hard and fast rule could be laid down beyond which an account should not go?--A. 
I do not think it is possible to lay down a hard and fast rule. 

Q. You do not think that will be possible?—A. No. 

Q. Now, in your experience have you found that companies are carrying on two 
different bank accounts at the same time?—A. You mean doing business with two 
banks ? 

Q. Yes. —A. Yes, I know some who are. 


The Cuamman.—Each with a knowledge of the other?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Does one bank not object to borrowings from another? Do they not exact a 
statement from the firm as to their borrowings in the other bank?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They each want to know the liability to the other bank, do they not?—A. They 
want to know the liability to everybody, and they have the bank shown specifically. 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to have accounts separate, it is not policy, 
nor in the interests of the banks themselves, nor in the interests of the borrower.—A. 
In my experience, no. It may be necessary in carrying large accounts to have an 
arrangement between the banks whereby a certain proportion of the loan is advanced 
by each bank. 

Q. Is it not possible that a large account, a large credit by the bank may be quite 
as safe, or safer, than a small account, for which full collateral are put up, say in 
both cases?—A. It may be quite possible, because an account is large it is not neces- 
sarily unsafe. 

Q. It is quite possible that a large account then is just as safe as a small one?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment is 7 per cent. sufficient interest in all parts of Canada?— 
A. Well, Mr. Cockshutt, that is a very large question. 


Mr, Mactran (Halifax).—The witness does not perhaps want to answer a question 
like that. 

Q. I do not wish to press him if he does not want to answer. But you have had 
some experience in the West, and outside points, and do you think it is desirable?— 
A. Well, I might put it this way: In territories that are widely scattered, where the 
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expenses of collection are very large in comparison with the amount at stake, the 
collection. often is far greater than the excess of interest would be there with a very 
low rate. But on the general question, I would not like to give an opinion at all. 

Q. You have advocated an audit for the bank?—A. I am in favour of the audit 
for banks. 

Q. Do you think an audit would prevent failure?—A. Not absolutely. 

Q. Would it have a tendency to reduce failures?—A. I should think so. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Like a company audit in any other business?—A. I should think so. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. It will tend to improve the quality of banking, you think?—A. I should think 
sO. 

Q. And therefore you think that the expenditure that will be necessary for a 
complete audit for the banks of Canada would be justified by the results?—A. It has 
been so in Great Britain, and I believe it has been satisfactory with the banks in 
Canada who have conducted it. 

Q. There is no reason to believe but that it will be satisfactory in Canada?—A. 
No reason, to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Have you had any banking experience?—A. You mean as a banker? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. When you speak of the undesirability of loans to companies are you speaking 
from the point of view of the companies or the banks? As a borrower or a lender?—A. 
I was speaking on the question of security to the banker. 

Q. That is you think that the bank should have unlimited right to loan what- 
ever it likes?—A. That the banks should exercise their own discretion with regard to 
the circumstances brought before them. 

Q. You are aware what Mr. McLeod, after his forty years’ experience as a banker 
said, that there should be limitations?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from his knowledge of the conditions that exist in the banks there should 
be?—A. I did not hear him say so, but if you heard it, no doubt he said it. 

Q. He said that loans to companies should be limited to a certain percentage of 
the capital of the bank—A. That is the total loans? 

Q. No, to any one company.—A. IJ have the greatest respect for his opinion. 

Q. You would not put your opinion as against his on that subject?—A. No—a 
certain limitation on the bank’s capital ? : 

Q. To put a limitation on the bank’s capital, that is if the bank’s capital was a 
million dollars, and the limit was 25 per cent the bank could not loan to any one com- 
pany more than $250,000?—A. My belief is that I am notin favour of any interference 
with the discretion of the banks as to what amount they might loan to any one 
customer. 

Q. I understand that the cause of the failure of the Sovereign Bank was that they 
loaned more than their capital to two companies, one in Chicago and the other in the 
Yukon ?—A. Not to loaning per se but because it was a bad loan. 

Q. Do you think it is justifiable to allow a bank to have unlimited discretion in 
loaning money they have received in deposit, trust funds?—A. I believe that must be 
left to the discretion of the directors, to the policy of the banker. 

Q. Then you heard what Mr. McLeod said that within his knowledge companies 
did business with two or three banks. Have you any objection to that2—A. There can 
be no objection to it. Two banks, as a rule, are willing to divide the loan between them- 
selves because the account to be carried is larger than any one bank cares to handle 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there any further statement you want to make to the committee?—A. No. 


Witness discharged with the thanks of the committee. 


Mr. Peter McArruour, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your residence, Mr. McArthur?—A. Appin, Ontario. 

Q. And your profession?—A. Farmer and writer. 

Q. What class of subjects do you write on specially2?—A. I usually try to 
acquaint myself with whatever subject is of the greatest interest at the time. 

Q. Do you write poetry ?—A. Yes I do. 

Q. Have you, Mr. ;McArthur, of recent years written financial articles for the 
Canadian Courier and for the Farmer's Advocate of London?—A. I hardly think, 
sir, that it would be proper to call them financial articles, because I make—— 

Q. Articles on financial subjects’—A. If you will permit me to explain my posi- 
tion perhaps it will be better. In my work as a writer I am interested in what affects 
the daily lives and efforts of men, from the day labourer on the street to the banker, 
» land in doing this I naturally try to get hold of the controlling factors in the con- 
ditions at the time, and in that way, in studying the conditions here in Canada, I 
was forced to the conclusion that the banking situation was the dominant factor in 
our affairs. Without attempting to master the intricacies of banking but rather 
to consider the question from the results that seem to me_to be naturally arising 
from it, I did write a series of articles for the Farmer's Advocate from that point 
of view. 

By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. McArthur, are you a practical farmer?—A. Well, 
1 do every kind of work \that has to be done on the farm when I cannot get a hired 
man. 

Mr. Maciean (Halifax). —Perhaps it ae be better to let Mr. McArthur make 
any statement ‘he may desire in his own way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McArthur wants to speak on sections 10 and 13 as to whether a further 
system of local banks with smaller capital is desirable?-—A. Well, in the study that I 
have made of local conditions it seemed to me that something was needed in the way 
of banking facilities. I could-not see, however, that anything under the present system 
would help, that the tendency seemed to be entirely towards the formation of larger 
banks, and anything that I would have to suggest, of course, merely from my own point 
of view, would be the introduction of a co-operative system of banking for the use of 
the farming community; that I could not see how we could get any help in the rural 
districts from the larger banks. Now, if you will permit me to give a little experi- 
ence that we had in our own neighbourhood, which helped to convince me in this 
matter, perhaps it will make more clear my meaning. The town of Glencoe, near 
which I live, has been very anxious of late to do some ‘ boosting,’ as they call it, and 
they organized a boosting club, or in their more dignified moments they call it ‘an 
industrial association.’ The hope of this particular association was to get new indus- 
tries started in the town that would increase the business, and also increase the 
prosperity of the town. They did me the honour to elect me an honorary member 
of their association, and I took an active interest in the work they were attempting 
to do. When we met to discuss the matter as to what business would be best adapted 
to the locality, we found that there was practically nothing at which we conld make a 
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start with a hope that the business would grow. The only thing we could do was to 
approach some of the larger companies operating—described as trusts or mergers— 
and ask them to establish a branch with us. Investigating along this line, the fact 
seemed to stand out that these larger companies had been promoted through the facility 
with which promoters could get from the head offices of banks the necessary capital to 
put through amalgamations of various kinds. That meant that the money that was 
being deposited locally in Glencoe was going to Montreal and Toronto, to help these 
big business firms, to which we had now to apply for a local branch. It looked like 
sheer folly to attempt to start something of our own. We should have had to enter 
into competition with some great concern already financed by the banks; and although 
both our branch managers belonged to the Industrial Association there was no sugges- 
tion, on their part, of any form of local business useful to our district, which they 
would help to finance. So, after looking into the matter carefully, we decided that 
about the only thing we could do was to promote an apple growers’ association and go 
in for fruit growing. It did not require any capital to be brought in. Apart from 
that, we found we could do nothing. A change had come over the country; that is, 
the money had been centralized in such a way that it had led to the centralization of 
all forms of business, and it seemed to be disastrous to all kinds of local enterprise. If 
the branch banks are a menace to the country, their work is already done, and I see 
no way by which it would be possible to undo it. They have worked’ themselves out, 
and if we, in local places, hope to do anything to advance ourselves, it must be by try- 
ing to promote government control of the larger institutions, so that they will not. 
bear too heavily upon us; and then to start, once more, with co-operative banks that 
will use local money to promote such local things as ean stand up against the condi- 
tions that prevail. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Could you not have formed joint stock companies, and by subscribing stock, 
started industries that would be a success in your part of the country ?—A. Canning 
might be a success in our part. ; 

Q. Could you not have got the neighbours to subscribe two or three hundred dollars 
worth of stock each, until you had got enough to start on a co-operative basis?—A. 
There was no business in which we could face the competition. As regards canning, 
I had seen a copy of the agreement the Dominion Canning Company made with the 
grocers, and the impression it left, on me, without quoting it absolutely, was that any 
grocer who undertook to buy from anyone except the Dominion Canning Company 
would have been shut off from being supplied by that company. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Might I just ask, are you not aware that there are eighty-five canners, indepen- 
dent of the Dominion Canning Company?—A. I have not looked into that. I have — 
heard of independent oil companies in the United States, but, in the last analysis, 
it was found that most of these independent companies were financed by the Standard 
Oil Company, so that, if any difficulty arose, they could present the argument that they 
were independent companies. 

Q. Do you think any of these independent companies are financed by the Domin- 
ion Canning Company ?—A. I know nothing about it; I only made that observation in 
regard to oil. 

Q. I am satisfied, myself, that they are not. 


By an hon. Member: 


Q. You were speaking of the deposits at Glencoe. Would you mind telling us how 
much is taken in deposits there, and how much loaned out locally ?—A. I can only 
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give you what is current tall down there. The prevalent opinion is that the deposits 
amount to something between $500,000 and $600,000 and that the amount used locally 
is $100,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What industries have you there now?—A. We had a foundry there, originally, 
but it has been taken in as part of a larger concern with head office in Toronto. Then, 
there is a milling company. I understand it is in process of being taken into a larger 
company. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Have you just one branch bank there ?—A. There are two. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Was your difficulty that you could not get money to advance a business, or that 
you could not pick on an industry that would succeed ?—A. We were unable to pick on 
any industry in which we should not have had to compete with a powerful company. 

Q. The question was industrial, rather than financial ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 
Q. In the figures you have given as the amounts received on deposit and loaned, 
you have taken no account, I suppose, of amounts paid by way of insurance premiums, 
life insurance, fire, and so forth?—A. No, that was not considered at all. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would you advocate that a bank should start with seven shareholders, with a 
dollar apiece ?—A. I do not feel competent to answer that question. 

Q. That was the proposition, you know ?—A. I was merely taking the results that 
co-operative banks have given in other countries, and I imagine they would be organ- 
ized with the same efficiency here as in Germany and other countries where they have 
been successful. That method of organization I do not claim to know anything about. 


By Mr. Hughes: 

Q. What advantage would you expect the town of Glencoe to receive from a co- 
operative bank?—A. Well, co-operative banks in the older countries would finance 
a young man of good character, who was known to everyone in the district, and who 
wanted to start in, say, farming. It might be an advantage to us in that same way. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Let us now take Section 34. 

Mr. McArtuur.—I might say, in regard to local banks, that in interviewing and 
searching for information, we of the journalistic profession are sometimes given 
information which may lead us towards some conclusion, and yet we do not dare to 
disclose the name of our informant, for fear of exposing him to criticism or trouble 
of some other kind. At one period I was obliged to interview quite a number of 
bankers, Mr. McLeod among them, and one incident which occurred during those inter- 
views made an impression which never left me. If I might, without disclosing the 
name of my informant, I will tell you what it was. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You might tell us the character of the man who made the statement?—A. The 
manager of the head office of a bank in Toronto. The questions on which I was 
interviewing him, in the process of my work, were of a purely general character. I 
had not written, at that time, any articles dealing with the subject of banking, and on 
this occasion I was merely assigned to get certain information and was asking for it. 
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After explaining to me his ambitions for the future of Canadian banking, and what 
shape he expected it to take, he observed, perhaps somewhat irrelevantly, ‘We are 
getting the banking system in pretty good shape. There is only one bank that is not 
in line with what we have been talking about, and we are going to get it.’ and the 
animus with which he said ‘We are going to get it? made me feel that it would be 
rather unsafe for a small bank to try and struggle with a powerful one which felt it 
necessary to take in the smaller. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You did not question him further, as to what he meant?—A. No. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Taking up section 34 as to the rate and terms upon which new bank stock 
may issue. It is proposed that this be fixed by a court or commission instead of as 
at present by the directors on the issue of new bank stock.—A. The phrase that caught 
my eye in that, and about which I should like to speak to you is as to the establish- 
ment of a court or commission to deal with banking, if that is relevant at this point. 
We have a railway commission, and in the practice of my work I have had consider- 
able dealings with the Railway Commission. I have found it necessary to criticise 
certain features of railroad management somewhat severely, andi by being able to lay 
the matter before the railway board I was able to have certain things corrected. But 
I had a feeling, which I think was justifiable that the fact that that railway board 
was there not only enabled me to get the evils remedied but protected me from any 
reprisals on the part of the railways. For instance, when I was coming down here, 
there was no question about it, I could go to the station and buy my ticket and travel 
to Ottawa the same as any other citizen no matter how much I had criticised the rail- 
ways. Now, I have criticised the banks, and I find that the situation is entirely 
different and there is no strong commission before whom I can lay my case to put 
an end to that sort of thing. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Have the banks discriminated against yon?—A. Yes, not in the matter of 
money, but in the matter of coercing me. 

Q. Will you explain that?—A. In this way. As I say I have been sending out 
my articles. I have been selling to the syndicate of Canadian writers, and they sell 
to papers throughout the country. I could not tell you what papers, but I understand 
there are fifteen taking my articles. In these articles I began criticising, or rather 
speaking of the privileges enjoyed by the Canadian banks. The first paragraph or 
two went through. I thought I could go a little farther and describe the privileges 
in more detail. But the articles were at once omitted from all the papers. Now, of 
course, I have no evidence on that particular case that the banks forced the papers to 
leave them out; but I never saw fifteen papers act so unanimously in my life. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I was going to say when you found the fish in the milk pitcher it is strong 
evidence that it contained water. 


- By Mr. Jameson: 


Q. Might that not have been done at the headquarters of the syndicate?2—A. I 
received a letter from the editor of the syndicate stating that he thought the article a 
particularly happy one on the situation. 

Q. He may have been a good politician?—A. Let me proceed to the next case. 
The Farmers’ Advocate permitted me to write articles along the same line dealing 
with the banks and the Farmers’ Advocate was promptly punished for its work in per- 
mitting this. So I have some reason to assume that the other papers did not publish 
because they were afraid of the same punishment. The banks immediately withdrew 
their display advertising from the Advocate. The editor, Mr. Albright, is here, and 
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he can give you testimony as to what the banks did to them for publishing my articles 
on the subject. That was the only point where the question of a commission, or the 
necessity of having some commission came up where these matters could be taken up 
where a citizen could be protected in his rights even if he criticised the banks. 

Q. Supposing that you critised the railways in your journals or letters could 
the Railway Commission compel them to continue advertising in the papers in which 
your letters appear?—A. No. I would not expect this banking commission to make 
them do it. But we could investigate whether they were coercing the critics. 

By Mr. Ross: 


Q. V ould this commission have to report and look into the banks or just hear 
complaints ?—A. I would not wish my suggestion on that to be taken as such. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I was in hopes that it might develop into something of real practical moment 
here—A. I was simply going to say that the commission which was’ mentioned, or 
rather the board mentioned by Mr. McLeod, could investigate. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. It could not force them to put in that advertisement.—A. My point was not 
that they should be forced, but that the banks at the present time try to over-awe any 
critic by doing such things as stopping the advertisement in the paper that publishes 

. such criticisms. There are other cases that I know of, but I will not mention them | 
because I could not give the names of the business men involved. 

Mr. Nuessitt.—l am very much surprised. JI would not think any bank would be 
cheap enough to stoop to any business of that kind. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. The next matter is as to the audit and inspection. What are your views with 
reference to that?—A. In following this question from the particular angle through 
which I have been regarding it, I received constant suggestions of peculiar kinds of 
banking practise that are very detrimental to the prosperity of the country and it 
seemed to me that if we had a system of inspection which would reach the roots of 
these matters we could put a stop to a number of practises that are freely spoken of in 
connection with high finance, the burden of which falls upon the people of the country. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. For instance?—A.*I would once more have to say that I would have to give 
instances without names if I am permitted to do that. You understand, Mr. White, 
the difficulty. 

Mr. Jameson.—These are hypothetical cases. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Of course, we desire very full discussion, but probably the 
committee should consider whether it might be fully as fair to the situation which 
exists. 

Mr. Mactan (Halifax) —He wants to emphasize the conduct of banks in the 
country. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Give it as a hypothetical case?—A. Of course, in arriving at my own conclu- 
sions, which lead me to criticise the privileges of the banks, I tried to be as fair as 
possible, and not to make any assertions until I found specific instances that satisfied 

J me that something was radically wrong. I would ask your honourable committee if 
you would consider me justified in criticising banking conditions, and in believing 
that audit or inspection would be advisable if I found that in the ease of a large bor- 
rower who happened to be urgently in need of money that he was refused accommoda- 
tion until he had made a very substantial present of the stock in which he was inter- 
ested to a director and manager of the bank which he was approaching. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You ought to tell us who that is—A. I am merely putting a hypothetical case. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Might I put this question? In your experience in collecting information for 
the various articles you have written have you come across cases of that character — 
A. I have. 

Mr. Suarpe (Ontario)—Mr. McCurdy’s amendment deals with that. And it is a 
frequent practise they say. 

Mr. Nessirr.—Not frequent, surely? 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you anything further to say on the audit and inspection?—A. It would 

seem to me that an audit might put a stop to that practise. 
By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. Was it a general manager that took stock of that nature?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you consider in a qase like that he did it with the knowledge of the 
directors or on his own responsibility ?—A. Is this part of my hypothetical question? 

Q. Was it done independently by the managers or had you reason to believe that 
it was done with the knowledge and connivance of his board?—A. With the know- 
ledge and assistance of one prominent director. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. I do not feel like taking the responsibility of forcing the niame from the 
witness, but he certainly owes it to the public :to give that name to the Minister of 
Finance, and the Minister of Finance should take the matter up with the Minister 
of Justice?—A. Will you permit me to say that in following up these matters—as 
those of you who have practised journalism know—I wias obliged to approach many 
people—I was very loath to speak of this at first—and simply by questioning arrived 
at sufficient testimony to convince me personally that the thing was absolutely true. 
Now if I yield ‘to request, I shall have to give you the names of the witnesses who 
convinced me, shall T not? 

Mr. SHarre (Ontario)—You are protected here. 

Mr. McArtuur.—Then I would not be asked to give the names of the witnesses? 
You see that is my position. \ 

Mr. SHArPE.—You ‘do not need to give the names to the committee. You asked 
for protection, and the committee grant it to you. 

Mr. McArtruur.—In that case—— 

Mr. Suarpe.—You need not disclose the names unless you deem it ii be your 
duty to do so. 

Mr. McArtruur.—I would be perfectly willing to give the whole sane of the 
ease to the Minister of Finance privately. 

Mr. Nicxite.—That is as far as you should go. 

Mr. 'Nessitt.—The case you have given is altogether contrary to the Bank Act. 

Mr. McArtruur.—Yes, I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. Sarre (N. Ontario)—I don’t know that there is any special provision 
in the Bank Act covering that, because Mr. McCurdy has given notice of an amend- 
ment covering similar cases. 

Mr. McArtuur.—Will you just pardon me. I will follow the same course as if 
I were connected with the staff of a newspaper. In that case I would explain to 
the editor the nature of the information I have gathered. In this instance I am 
perfectly willing to lay the evidence before the Riinister of Finance. 

Mr. Nicxie.—That is fair. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you anything further to say on the matter of inspection? You believe 
that more inspection is necessary in order to prevent the recurrence of such instances 
as you have cited?—A. Yes, that was one of the things that convinced me that it was 
absolutely necessary to have a strong outside inspection. 
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Q. Who should appoint the inspectors?—A, That is a matter that does not fall 
within my province as an investigator. 

Q. Should the directors appoint them ?—A. To answer that question I should have 
to rely merely on my own opinion. 

Q. What is your opinion ? 

The CHairman.—What is the use of pressing the witness when he says he has no 
definite idea on the subject ? 

Mr. SHarpe.—We are entitled to the value of the witness’ opinion. 

Mr. McArtuur.—My own opinion is that the inspectors should be appointed by 
the Government and should be absolutely independent of any banking influence that 
might tend to affect them. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Did the general manager to whom you have referred actually receive the stock? 
—A. I can simply say that he was reputed to have received it according to the best 
evidence I could get. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, as to monies loaned by Canadian banks in foreign countries?—A. On 
that question I do not claim to know anything beyond this: I have listened to the test- 
imony that was given by Mr. McLeod and others, and am perfectly willing to be con- 
vineed that they are right when they say that a large amount of money should be, for 
instance, in the United States. But I have received complaints from business men on 
the matter and since I have interested myself in the investigation they have sent me 
information. I have received intimations from them that a wholly unnecessary amount 
of money is placed in foreign countries at the present time. If a tax would help to keep 
the requisite amount of money at home in Canada, it would be well to have it. Such 
is the view of these business men, and I am sorry that in this instance also I cannot 
disclose names, and I run the risk in withholding the names of being accused of casting 
a slur on the banks. 


By Mr. Nessbitt: 

Q. After hearing Mr. McLeod’s evidence do you think it right for Canadian banks 
to make foreign deposits?—A. That is not the point at all. The accusation that has 
reached me—and I have been able to verify this as in the other case—was that it is a 
practice with Canadian banks to send a great deal of their money to Wall Street, to 
a much greater extent than is shown on the returns; that they have various methods 
by which they conceal the fact that this money is not at home in Canada, and that it 
appears in their statements under various other heads. For instance the accusation 
was made—I have heard it made within the past week—that when money was very 
tight a short time ago, there was something over 160 millions of Canadian money down 
in New York; which I think is largely in excess of the amount shown in the bank return. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you know that?—A. I forget the actual amount, and therefore could not 

give the precise figures, but it is larger than the bank returns disclose. Those returns 


have not been disclosing any such amount as 160 millions of Canadian money as being 


in New York. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. You have no personal knowledge of the truth of that?—A. No, it is a mere com- 
munication. For instance, there was a despatch to the Toronto Globe—I have here 
the clipping—that Canadian money was tied up in New York at the time. 

By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. The Toronto Globe is pretty good authority. Let us have its opinion.—A. It 
was not merely opinion, it was a telegraphic despatch that was published in the finan- 
cial column. 
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Q. What conclusion have you come to as to the effect of that state of our affairs - 


in our business in this country?—A. That it seemed to be starving the business of 
this country. Money needed in this country should be kept at home instead of it 
being sent abroad. 

Q. Do you know of any specific instance where the want of money was experi- 
enced in Canada and could you cite it?—A. I have had considerable outstanding 
bills and the explanation has been in every case ‘ Money is so tight just now that we 
cannot pay you for a few weeks,’ and so on. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario, : 

Q. Have you any idea as to what proportion of Canadian money should be allowed 
to be loaned in the United States?—A. I have no idea on that subject at all. 

Q. You have heard what Mr. McLeod and Mr. Waldron said as to the advis- 
ability of Canadian loans being allowed over there?—A. It seems to me that it would 
be advisable to agree upon a certain amount of money as being necessary over there, 
and then put a tax on all above what would be considered a logical amount so as to 
prevent this money which might be used at home in Canada being sent abroad. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. About what percentage of tax would you say?—A. That is a question for 
bankers and legislators. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand you wished to be heard with reference to the directors of a bank 
or banks lending to other banks where the directors were the same#—A. ‘The point 
I had in mind was the one I have already discussed. 

Q. Then section 91, as to the rate of interest which banks may charge to borrowers? 
—A. It has been covered in the instance I gave you where the borrower was forced 
to pay a bonus for getting a loan. That was the ease I had in mind and I have 
covered that ground already. : 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Do you think that the banks charge an excessive rate of interest at the pre- 
sent time? For instance in Ontario?—A. The point I was trying to make is that 
they do not overcharge openly, but sometimes do so on the side. In a case such as I 
have cited, of course, the accusation is one of rank dishonesty. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As to section 140, with reference to making an agreement to limit competi- 
tion a punishable offence?—A. That is a point which, after considering—and trying 
to erystalize my thoughts into a definite idea, I decided was still too vague for me 
to offer any observations that might be of value to your committee. If I may be per- 
mitted to put it in a vague way, I am not convineed that those features of Canadian 
finance which have led many observers to believe that we have in this country a 
money trust have a real foundation in fact. JI am not sure that these features really 
exist. As a student of these matters I have been led to believe that owing to modern 


conditions capital seems to be developing new laws, as yet imperfectly understood, _ 


and that, acting spontaneously, bankers who are more or less operating in the same 

district might appear to be acting in collusion when in reality they are acting in a 

perfectly justifiable way under the conditions. So that in reasoning on these matters 

I find myself without sufficient evidence to reach conclusions that would be of value. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. What have you to say as to section 88, ‘Loans to farmers on the security of 
grain and live stock?’ You are representing the farmers that are interested in a way? 
—A. I have talked with the farmers out in the country and I find no demand on 
their part for that, because every respectable farmer who wanted accommodation 
seemed to be able to get it-in the time of his need. 


ae 
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Q. You found that to be the case?—A. I did in our district. There seems to be 
reason for this when you look into it. There are times when a farmer is, after 
marketing his products, going to the banks to deposit monies. Now if the bank 
wished to enjoy the benefit of the farmers’ deposits it must give him accommodation 
at other times when he needs it as a matter of policy. So I could not really say that 
this provision affects the farmer one way or the other. 

Mr. W. D. AvpricHT called and examined. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Your full name, please?—A. William Donald Albright. 
Q. Your profession and residence?—A. Profession, journalism, and also farm 


manager; residence Westminster township near London. 
Q. You are managing editor of the Yarmers’ Advocate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Where is it principally circulated?—A. The edition of which I am editor 
circulates throughout Ontario and through the Eastern provinces. 

Q. Where does it circulate outside of Ontario?—A. To a considerable extent in 
Quebee and the Maritime provinces, and to some extent through other countries. 


. By the Chairman: 

Q. As to Section 34, what have you to offer to the Committee with reference to 
that, as to the rates and terms upon which new bank stock may be issued?—A. The 
points I wished to deal with there was the matter of a commission, put perhaps that 
may be better dealt with later. 

Q. You can deal with that now. You want to supplement what Mr. McArthur said 
about a board or commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may as well take it up now?—A. The conclusion I have arrived at, look- 
ing at this in the public interest, is that there is need in this country for a court 
or commission which shall be, if possible, absolutely non-political, and capable, inde- 
pendent and efficient, to supervise and regulate the banking business, to see that it 
is properly audited by auditors or experts employed by the commission; that this 
commission should be constituted along the same lines as the Railway Commission, 
which employs its own experts, and that it should not contain a majority of bankers 
or appointees of the banks, but that it should contain a majority of members who 
might look at this matter rather from the standpoint of the public interest. The 
justification I would urge for this commission is similar to the justification that has 
been urged for the Railway Commission, the ground being that the bank is in any 
ease a public service institution enjoying a public franchise which makes it a mono- 
poly, in fact, not meaning to be offensive at all, a legalized combine, the Bankers’ 
Association being incorporated as a close corporation. Moreover the banking facili- 
ties are in their nature and description a geographical monopoly in some instances. 
There are instances where local conditions warrant the establishment of only one 
branch bank, and in these cases the public have to utilize this bank or forego bank- 
ing facilities. The public has, therefore, an interest in this matter and has a perfect 
right to see that the business is regulated and supervised in its interest. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That court or commission would, to some extent correspond to the board of 
bank inspectors which has been suggested before this committee?—A. It would, and 
it seems to me, while I am not a banker nor yet Finance Minister, and therefore not 
obliged to devise details, that this commission might very well have extensive powers 
which would enable it to deal with such cases as have been referred to by the previous 
speaker, and it might have authority to investigate cases where it is alleged that bank- 
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ing accommodation has been withheld for certain reasons, that it should have exten- 
sive powers corresponding with those of the Railway Commission. 
By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. That it should be a working commission like the Railway Commission ?—A. 
It should, and it is of the utmost importance that men of high calibre should be chosen, 
and not more than one banker should be on the commission. I can see that one banker 
might very well be there. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Then have you anything to say about the system of government inspection ?— 
A. I have outlined my idea, and I have discussed this matter with a good many friends 
and neighbours recently, and so far they have all agreed with me that it would be 
very much in the public interest. 

By Mr, Thornton: 

Q. Have you talked the matter over with business men and manufacturers ?—A. 
With a few. : 

Q. Do they all agree with your suggestion?—A. So far no one has taken excep- 
tion. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. They all favour a commission?—A, Yes. 
By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Do they seem to have complaints to make?—A. Some of them have, and per- 
haps I may confirm here better than anywhere else, what the previous speaker said 
when he mentioned my name. I know it to be true, that among publishers there is a 
very great fear of offending the banking interest. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it because of what bankers can do or what they may withhold?—A. What 
they can withhold directly and indirectly, and the indirect influence which they exer- 
cise is far more feared than the direct influence. Now, in support of what the pre- 
vious witness has stated to the effect that the Farmers’ Advocate was believed to have 
been punished for publishing articles which other papers refuse to publish, I will give 
you the evidence on which we have arrived at that conclusion, and I will submit to you 
whether my inference is not warranted. The evidence lacks a little of being absolute 
proof, but is perhaps closest to being that of anything I have come across yet bearing 
on this matter. Of course it is difficult to get proof, because the bankers are not crude 
in their methods. Mr. MecArthur’s series of four articles on banking appeared in the 
Farmers’ Advocate in the issues of March 28, 1912, April 4, 1912, April 11, 1912 and 
April 18, 1912. Previous to that time the Farmers’ Advocate had been carrying an 
increasing amount of display advertising on contract account for several banks, and 
the number was increasing, as was also the amount of other advertising, which is still 
continuing to increase at a very marked rate. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. What banks were they?—A. I do not think it necessary to give the names 
but I can do so if required. One of the leading banks in Canada, a leading bank in 
Toronto, was one of the advertisers. 7 

By the Chairman: 

Q. It is a matter of public record, any one desiring to do so can turn up the paper 
of those dates and it can be demonstrated.—A. Well, if you desire it I will give them. 
The Bank of Toronto’s last regular advertisement appeared in September. Before the 
termination of the contract there was some time during which they were using no 
space, and the contract was not renewed. The Canadian Bank of Commerce contract 
expired in May, but their last regular advertisement fulfilling the contract appeared 
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in June, 1912, that contract was not renewed. The Traders’ Bank contract would 
have enabled them to spread their space over a year, but they used up all their space 
in February. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Did they assign any reason for discontinuing the advertisement ?—A. Subse- 
quent to the appearance of the article before mentioned the advertising manager called 
repeatedly upon the officers of the banks through whom he had secured this business, 
but was not able to secure an audience with any of them. It is true lately some of the 
banks having relented to the extent of giving us their bank statements, which are ina 
different class from the regular bank advertising, but we have now no regular display 
bank advertisements. The advertising manager has informed me that a few of them 
have shown a more favourable disposition of late, although one of them asked him 
politely when he called recently whether we were carrying any bank advertising now, 
and when the advertising manager replied in accordance with the facts the bank ofh- 
cial said, ‘I do not expect that you will’ These are the facts, related precisely as they 
became known to me from time to time, and as I have verified before coming here. 
when discussing the matter with our general manager, who is one of the most success- 
ful publishers in Canada and a reputable business man. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You do not know as a fact that is why they cancelled the advertising ?—A. 


* I have stated that it lacks a little of absolute proof, but the committee can judge for 


itself how far that conclusion was warranted. The fact that Mr. McArthur’s letters to 
the syndicate, along the same line, were not published, but were promptly put under 
the ban (although one paragraph in the body of a previous article went through) is 
corroborative. 

Q. Was it because you were charging more than you should charge for your 
advertising ?—A. The answer to that is to be found in the fact that the other advertis- 
ing is increasing. ; 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. At any rate they never assigned as a reason for withdrawing the advertising 
that you were overcharging ?—A. To the best of my personal knowledge they did not. 
As I say, for a considerable time they refused to give our advertising solicitor an 
audience. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Do you make special advertising rates, as some other publications do?—A. No, 

our rates are uniform. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do any other class of business people* withdraw their advertising?—A. Yes, 
on several occasions. I may say that human nature seems to be manifested in this 
matter of advertising. In my capacity of editor I am frequently criticised for 
taking positions on public questions which do not agree with the views of various 
firms who are spending money for advertising. It is‘not uncommon in the case of 
our paper, as with pther papers, for advertising to be withheld when the paper has 
taken a stand on public questions not in accord with the advertiser’s view, but I may 
say that as far as the bank officials go, there is no extensive class of advertising that 
seems to be quite so sensitive to criticism as the bank advertisers, and I am able to 
state that many publishers whom I know are very much afraid of antagonizing the 
bank interest, not only for fear of the withdrawal of the bank advertising, which of 
itself is not of such very great consequence, but they are afraid of the indirect 
influence of the banks by which other advertisers might be influenced. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Are you of the opinion that by reason of these articles the bank advertising 
was discontinued ?—A. You can draw your own conclusions. 

2—141 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. But as a matter of fact you do not know that it was so?—A. I do not abso- 
lutely know, but I leave it to the committee to draw their own conclusions. 

Q. As a matter of fact you did raise your advertising rates last year, didn’t you? 
—A. Yes, the rates were raised slightly. | 

Q. Considerably ?—A. Not very much, a cent a line or so. 

Q. It just so happens that I know of firms who did withdraw their advertising 
because they thought you charged more than your paper warranted them in paying 
you. You know that all business men keep all of the inquiries they receive from 
advertising?—A. Not all, some advertising is of such a nature that the checking 
system is impossible. Bank advertising is of this nature. 

Q. Some business men do drop papers that they think it does not pay them to keep 
advertising in. I do happen to know of advertisers who stopped advertising because 
they thought you charged them too muech?—A. Not many. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I suppose it is not suggested that we could cure a situation like that by any 
legislation ?—A. My belief is that a court or commission, with full powers to investi- 
gate grievances, will have a wholesome, corrective and deterrent influence, and be 
a protection to the individual, who is now afraid almost to whisper a vital opinion 
against the policy of a bank. 

Q. Have you in mind any commission or court that should take action and 
restore the advertising or not?—A. Not necessarily. I submitted the evidence in 
question as indicative of what might be manifested in other ways. 

In regard to the tax on issuing bank notes, it seems to me that in view of the 
valuable franchise enjoyed by the banks, that one of two things should be done. I 
am not sure that the former is feasible, but I mention it as a possible alternative; 
that the note issue should be in the hands of the government. If that is not feasible, 
then this valuable franchise, by which the banks are able to duplicate their capital, 
should be taxed. At present, as I understand it, the banks draw two interests upon 
part of their capital, and one interest upon practically the whole of it. They draw 
one interest on their reserves on call in New York, and four per cent on what is 
deposited with the government. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How about the specie that lies in their vaults?—A. They do not draw more 
than one interest on that. They draw one interest upon all their capital and two 
interests upon a part. In other countries, I believe, this note issue is taxed, and I 
see no reason why it should not be taxed in Canada. Another point comes in here. 
Our banks are enjoying a valuable privilege, which will be immensely more valuable 
as time goes on. The banks are putting up buildings valued at five million dollars 
and writing them down at six hundred thousand dollars, and there are, in addition 
to this, concealed profits in various forms, besides all of which they are earning an 
amount of money which equals a dividend of twelve to eighteen per cent. ‘ 

Q. If you had bought a farm for a thousand dollars and your improvements had 
increased the value of the farm to two thousand dollars, and you were making, say, 
a hundred dollars a year profit, would you calculate that hundred dollars on your 
original one thousand dollars or on the two thousand dollars, when reckoning your 
rate of interest?—A. As the value increased, I would count the increment as part 
of my profits and start the new year with a new valuation. 

Q. Suppose you put the profits back into your farm and it was double, eventually, 
its original price. Would you calculate your profits on the double valuation or the 
original valuation?—A. It might be calculated very well upon the original valuation. 


By Mr. Robb: 
Q. How much capital have you2—A. About $33,000. 
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The Cuairmna.—Mr. Albright is not on our list of reeular witnesses, but if the 
committee has no objection, we shall be glad to consider him as such. 


Carried. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 


Q. Do you agree with Mr. McArthur that liens on live stock are illusory 2—A. I 
am not positive that there is a great advantage in that. I can conceive that the bank 
might, in some cases, be more ready to extend credit where it was needed, if there 
were such a lien, but I fancy the value of th privilege might easily be over-estimated. 

Mr. Atsricut.—Before I conclude I would like to give the substance of a letter 
I have received, in regard to the banking situation. It emphasises the point that the 
public believed that the government and the Bankers’ Association were behind 
the Farmers’ Bank, and that therefore they were safe with such a backing. I only 
wish to say that I think this emphasises the necessity for a proper inspection. 

Witness retired. 

Committee adjourned. 


Hovse or Commons, 
CommitTEe Room No. 101, 
Fripay, April 4, 1913. 


Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Ames, the Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. CiarKson called and examined. 


The Cuarrman.—Mr. Clarkson has submitted to the Department, a few suggestions 
as to technical and clerical changes, on Sections 11, 12, 16, 37, 119 and 125; but as 
these are being taken up by the Department, we are not going to bring them before 
the Committee. 


Mr. SHarpe (Ontario)—Would there be any objection to putting them on record 
as part of his evidence? 


The CuamrMan.—I will do that. Mr. Clarkson will be examined only on Section 
56. 
The above memoranda filed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Kindly give the committee your name, address and occupation.—A. Geoffrey 
T. Clarkson, accountant, Toronto. 

Q. Will you tell the committee what experience you have had in connection with 
banks and banking?—A. I am a liquidator of the Monarch Bank, the Farmers’ Bank 
and have been acting in connection with the Sovereign Bank. 

Q. Your experience, then, has been in following out the procedure set forth in the 
Bank Act, more especially in connection with the winding-up of banks in difficulties ?— 
A. Yes, banks and companies. 

Q. Will you give the committee the benefit of your experience, in such form as you 
see fit, as applicable to section 56, on the audit and inspection of banks ?—A. I will take 
up the sections as they appear here. ‘ The shareholders shall, at each annual general 
meeting, appoint an auditor or auditors, to hold office until the next annual general 
meeting. JI belive they should appoint the auditor. I do not think it matters very 
much who appoints the auditors, so long as they are firms of standing and reputation. 
My idea is that the shareholders should appoint them, subject to the approval of the 
Finance Minister. You must be sure to get firms of standing as auditors. 
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Q. Do you think it would be desirable that the appointment be made of firms, or 
of individuals? Does it not sometimes happen that a well known firm of auditors 
appoints, through pressure of business, a relatively inferior subordinate, to do the 
work ?—A. I do not think there is any chance of that in connection with auditing 
banks. The matter is too serious. 

Q. You think it would be perfectly safe to name responsible firms, rather than — 
individuals ?—A. If an individual is named, he will have to get other people to help 
him, and he would choose the other members of his firm. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. A shareholders’ appointment would be virtually a directors’ appointment ?—A. 
It might or might not be. 

Q. But, ordinarily speaking?—A. Ordinarily speaking, the directors would have 
some eilect upon the minds of the shareholders. 

Q. Do they not dominate the annual meeting, by reason of their stockholdings and 
proxies?—A. The directors certainly dominate a meeting so long as they have the 
confidence of the shareholders. I do not think it makes any difference. It is the quality 
of the firm you get. 

Q. I am just instancing a case. Supposing the directors had anything to conceal, 
they would not select a reputable firm, but a dummy ?—A. I do not think there is much 
chance of that. 

Q. I am not asking you whether there is any chance of it, but I say, if the 
directors had anything to conceal, they would appoint an incompetent man?—A. I 
think the chance of their doing so is very light, because I think the public would 
judge a bank by the auditors appointed. The reason I mention the auditor being 
approved by the Finance Minister is to get over any such chance. 

By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You say that if one of the leading members of a firm of auditors was 
appointed, he would employ, in any case, a subordinate to do the work?—A. To make 
the proper inspection, he cannot do it all alone. Subordinates help, but he has to 
take charge of the work, and the final compilation of the statement. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. As I understand it, for a great many years your firm has been engaged in 
business as accountants and liquidators?—A. That is right. 

Q. Is there any firm in Ontario, so far as you know, with a wider experience 
than yours ?—A. I do not know of any firm that has had a wider experience. 

Q. So it is proper to say—without causing you to make the statement—that your 
firm has been one of the leading firms of accountants and liquidators in the Prov- . 
ince of Ontario for a great many years. Your father, a member of the firm, fre- 
quently was appointed by the courts as liquidator and receiver, was he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been the liquidator in the case of the Monarch and Farmers’ Bank? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Of the Farmers’ Bank, from the time it was placed in liquidation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are aware of the causes that brought about the downfall of the 
Farmers’ Bank, the loans, mismanagement, fraud, ete.?—A. I am aware of it. 

Q. What would you say as to this: Supposing a thoroughly competent firm of 
auditors had been engaged by the shareholders of the bank or by the directors of the 
bank, to audit its books and give the certificate called for in the Bank Act, from 
year to year. What would you say as to the possibility or probability of the bank 
carrying on business, if it did carry it on, and the directors and managers acting as 
they did in connection with the administration of that bank?—A. I would say, if 
there had been an inspection by a thoroughly competent firm, it would not have pre- 
vented the failure of the Farmers’ Bank. It would have allowed the condition of 
the bank to become known in time, however, to save a great deal of what was other- 
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wise lost. The failure of the Farmers’ Bank was brought about by the fact that a 
bad loan was made, and in trying to recover that, the officials loaned to the Keeley 
mine. I believe, of course, that the Farmers’ Bank was insolvent before it started, 
on account of the cost of organization, but apart from that, it would have failed 
from mismanagement. 

Q. Just to develop that idea a little—auditing, in your judgment, would not 
prevent mismanagement, but it may prevent losses by drawing attention to the mis- 
management at an earlier date?—A. Exactly. 

'Q. So the wreck of the Farmers’ Bank was brought about by their making a loan, 
and their subsequent acts in connection with that loan?—A. Exactly. 

Q. They got in deeper and deeper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from that, I understand you to say the bank was insolvent at the 
beginning ?—A. Yes, from the inauguration of the bank. 

Q. On account of expense?—A. The cost of organization. 

Q. How many branches did they own?—A. Twenty-seven. 

Q. Were there losses, or not, in connection with the administration of these 
branches 2—A. There were very few losses. 

Q. I do not mean losses in connection with loans, but the opening up of branches. 
—A. Half the capital was used in opening branches. 

Q. The reason I call attention to that is this, that the Sovereign Bank, by opening 
up so many branches as to constitute a drain upon the bank from the beginning, were, 
to use an expression, bleeding to death from that cause. Would the statement be true, 
with rtgard to the Farmers’ Bank, that it was bleeding to death, in one sense, from the 
opening of branches?—A. Certainly, they had not a branch that paid them. 

Q. Half the capital was lost in that way ?—A. Yes. 

Q. An auditor could not prevent that?—A. That is a matter of policy. 

Q. Could an inspector prevent it?—A. Not unless he wanted to set his opinion up 
against the directors of the bank. 

Q. So that if the policy of the bank was controlled by the directors elected by the 
shareholders, so far as the loss of 50 per cent of the capital of the Farmers’ Bank was 
concerned, an auditor or inspector, in your view, would not have been able to prevent 
that 2—A. Not according to this Bank Act. My idea is that the department of Finance 
should control the policy of the bank, where it becomes necessary to do so. 

Q. In opening branches?—A. No. I mean the general course of its business. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 5 
Q. What do you mean by policy?—A. The general policy, keeping reserves, the 
amounts it puts in fixed assets, the general policy on which it does its business. 


By Hon, Mr. White: 

Q. You say that 50 per cent of the capital of the Farmers’ Bank went in opening 
branches. How much was lost on the Keeley mine?—A. $700,000, with interest, went 
into it. 

Q. So that between the opening of branches and the Keeley mine, the capital was 
wiped out, and more?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they pay any dividends on capital ?—A. $50,000. 

Q. That was improperly paid, under the Bank Act 2A. It was an illegal payment. 

Q. Would an auditor have been able to check that up 2—A. He certainly would. 

Q. As I understand it, in order to make their profits appear to be as published, 
they increased the value of their mine holdings 2A. Yes. 

Q. Arbitrarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would an auditor object to that?—A. He certainly would. ; 

Q. Is that, or is it not, in accord with the principles of good accounting !—A. 
Strictly in accord with it. The whole matter simmers down to a question of opinion, 
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as to whether it is right or not, and in valuing any assets there is room for a difference 
in opinion. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And in the case of the difference of opinion, what appeal is there?—A. There 
is no appeal. That is one objection I have to this section. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. What is your suggestion?—A. An auditor goes into a bank—I do not agree 
with Mr. McLeod when he says that a proper audit of a bank can be made in two 
or three days. 

Mr. TrHornron.—Are we allowed to ask questions? 

The CHairman.—Let Mr. Clarkson finish his statement. 

Mr. CrarKson. I know the difficulty of valuating the assets of any bank, and I 
think the people most competent to do it are the directors and the officers of the 
bank. I do not think that any auditor is competent to go into a bank and make a 
proper inspection within two or three days. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Not even if he is a government appointee?—A. No matter who he is. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. You know the branch bank system of the chartered banks of Canada. There 
are some 2,800 branches altogether, some of them of minor, and some of greater 
importance. Supposing there is a bank, with large important offices in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, New York and London, and that you are an inspector 
reporting to the government with regard to the affairs of that bank. Could you, or 
could you not, get the information that would justify you in making a statement as 
to the condition of the head office within a short time?—A. Not within two or three 
days. Within a short time you could not reasonably iny estigate the large loans, it 
would depend upon the size of the bank. 
Q. Supposing they had large loans at the points I have mentioned, what would 
you have to do?—A. My opinion on that is that the people most competent 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I was just going to suggest to the Committee that we allow Mr. Clarkson to 
make his statement, and that we should take note of the questions we wish to ask him- 
Would you give in your statement, first your idea as to whether this shartholders’ audit 
as proposed here is advisable or if not wherein you think it should be improved?—A. I 
think it meets the case if you get a proper firm of auditors, but I think you should tho- 
roughly understand in the inspection of any bank that the question of the value of the 
assets is going to come down to an ‘opinion’, the opinion of the auditor as opposed to the 
opinion of the officials. The persons most competent to determine the value of the assets 
of the bank are the officials of the bank and in order to enable an auditor, if he is going 
to make an inspection, to get these opinions as closely as he can, the senior officers in 
each branch should be required to send a declaration to the auditor giving a list of loans 
in each branch and their opinion in regard to any of these of which they have any 
doubt. This course brings the matter before the auditor immediately. Then the auditor 
can go over the larger loans of the bank. These are really the matters which affect the 
situation, although a lot of small items in branches might also affect it. If he is of 
the opinion that the loans are not worth the amount at which they are stated, I think he 
should be allowed to refer the matter to the board of directors and take a certificate 
from them as to the value. We should require that he immediately communicate with 
the Department of Finance and inform them as to the situation in ease of an issue as to 
value with the directors, and it could determine between the directors and auditors as 
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to whose opinion is right. Otherwise the auditor could say to the directors of the bank: 
My opinion is so and so; you will have to make sufficient reserves to the banks once the 
public statement shows an impairment in the reserve fund. There is only one end to it. 
I do not think it is right that any auditor, or any two or three men, should haye the 
power to determine, upon their opinion as to whether the bank is to be allowed to con- 
tinue in business or not, particularly when it is a question as to whether their opinion 
is any better than or as good as the opinion of the officials of the bank they are audit- 
ing for who have no chance to object with effect. 

Q. Generally speaking, what are some of the distinctions that you would apply to 
determine the relative solvency or strength of banks if you lock over their statements /— 
A. The relative solvency would depend upon the amount of their assets as compared 
with their liabilities, and the amount of their assets would come down to a question of ~ 
opinion. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to come back to the question of discounts, the valuation of paper under 
discount by the banks. The returns show that a very large proportion of the assets of the 
chartered banks of Canada are in discounts, in commercial paper?—A. In loans, yes. 

Q. Supposing you have a bank carrying on business throughout Canada and in the 
United States and abroad, and, disregarding for the moment small accounts, but having 
a number of branches and offices in which there are large accounts with firms, or in 
which there is commercial paper representing large amounts under which the obliga- 
tion of individuals is held, could an auditor or inspector pronounce as to the value of 
that paper unless, of course, something was brought to his attention that would suggest 
fraud or impropriety 4? How would his opinion be, as compared with that of the directors 
or officers of the bank ?—A. I do not think it would be as good. 

Q. Could it be as good?—A. No, I do not think it would be as good becatse they 
are dealing with the situation from day to day and it is their business to know all about 
the matter. An auditor, however, could make himself familiar with the larger loans 
and keep in touch with them sufficiently to know whether, in his opinion, they were 
good, or whether there was a doubt as to their value. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Then you think there should be a perpetual audit ?—A. The auditors could keep 


themselves in touch with the situation. I do not think you can step into a bank for a 
week and then come out with a proper audit. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let us say a firm or company gets a credit from a bank to cut timber on the 
Pacifie slope of half a million or a million dollars, or more as the case may be. Who 
should be the judge, or who must be the judge, if that is the proper expression, as to 
whether that credit is justified or not?—A. The people most able to judge would be the 
officers who made that loan. 

*Q. Would an auditor or inspector coming in from the outside be in as good a 
position to judge, unless he knew the conditions on the Pacific coast, as would the 
officers of the bank?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Would that also apply to the United States, on any commercial business done 
on the Pacific coast?—A. I think so. This question of values is a very hard one 
indeed. In fact, the question of value depends upon opinion, not on fact at all. 

Gy. Could the Finance Department, or an auditor, form a judgment with as great 
discretion as the directors or officers of the bank in making commercial loans of large 
amounts 2—A. That would be foolish. What are the officers for? If that were the case 
the department might just as well manage the banks and be done with it. 

Q. In the event of course of anything being brought to the attention of the auditor 
that would suggest fraud, he would call attention to it?—A. Certainly that would be 
his duty. The officers know more about the credits. A statement from them is the 
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closest an auditor or inspector can get as to the value of the accounts. I say an auditor 
cannot make an inspection or audit in a week. 

Q. It has frequently happened in connection with banks that a bank makes a loan 
of $300,000 or $400,000 in the exercise of its bona fide discretion to a firm or company, 
thinking it is a good loan. Let us assume that that company gets in a bad way and 
begins to lose money, and the bank is in doubt as to the policy it should pursue as to 
how that loan is to be realized, whether they will give a further extension or whether 
they will shut down absolutely and take their loss. Whose discretion, in your opinion, 
should be determinative as to the action to be taken there?—A. The managers and 
directors of the bank should deal with that. 

Q. And should the auditors have power to say: I want you to terminate that loan 
or otherwise ?—A. Any auditor or inspector who did so would be a very brave man to 
set his opinion up against that of the officers whose business it is to attend to that 
matter. 

Q. So long as there is no element of fraud ?—A. So long as there is no element of 
fraud or dishonesty. 

Q. You spoke-a moment ago of the Finance Department directing the policy of the 
banks. I was not quite sure as to what you had in mind.—A. Perhaps that word was 
unfortunate. I mean that if a bank carries on its business in a conservative way, that 
is to say, has reasonable liquid resources, does not invest too much in fixed assets, and 
keeps its loans within what is thought to be safe limits of banking business, that would 
be all right. But where a bank becomes reckless and invested too much in real estate, 
or tied up its loans in dead accounts and did not keep sufficient reserves, then its policy 
would have a very great and detrimental effect upon the value of its investments. 

Q. All the banks give information now in their annual statements as to the matters 
you have mentioned. For example, the statement shows the amount of specie, Domin- 
ion notes and commercial loan; also the amount in real estate. Had you in mind that 
the Finance Department might take up a statement like that and say: Now, we think 
you have too much in real estate, and that you are getting into an unliquid condition? 
—A. The banks render monthly statements, and it is my idea that where any bank got 
reckless the department could say: We do not consider your policy is conservative 
enough; and so check it. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. How would you enforce the authority of the Department of Finance if the 


bank refused to act on their suggestion?—A. I do not know whether they have the 
right to withdraw the license or remove the management. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to refer you to paragraph 56A for a moment. I understand you to 
say that the Minister or the Department of Finance could glance over the statement 
of any bank and if there was anything there that indicated improper banking he 
could call the attention of the bank to it and take such steps as may be determined 
by this Act. 

Now section 56A reads :— 


‘The Minister may direct and require any auditor appointed under the - 
next preceding section of this Act to examine and inquire specially into any of 
the affairs or business of the bank, and such anditor shall, at the conclusion of 
his examination and inquiry, report fully to the Minister the results thereof. 


Let me ask you this: I am assuming that this auditor would be a man of 
qualification, a man who would not collude with directors or with officers. Suppos- 
ing there was anything in the annual, or monthly statement, that attracted the 
attention of the Minister as indicating bad banking. In your judgment would or 
would not this provision assist materially in correcting that situation ? You see the 
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section says that the minister may direct and require any auditor to examine and 
inquire into any of the affairs or business of the bank, and the auditor shall report 
fully to the minister the result thereof. Now supposing you were auditor, let us say? 
—A. It seems to me that the statements on the face of them would largely show the 
condition of the bank without having to go through such a procedure. 

Q. Just one other question and then I am through, I do not want to monopolize 
the time to the exclusion of other members of the committee. You say that in your 
judgment this audit would be effectual if the auditor was approved by the minister? 
—A.I do not think there is very much chance of the banks appointing auditors 
other than those of standing. At the same time, to overcome any such chance I 
think the Department of Finance should approve of the nomination. I think they 
should take up and assume the burden of this duty. 

Q. Then if the Department of Finance, or the Minister, has to approve of the 
auditor, that approval should be given before the appointment has been made, 
because I suppose it is not expedient to change something that has once been done? 
—A‘ It would be far from expedient to change the auditor after he was appointed. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Would that lead to the necessity of a certified list of anticipated auditors 
being dealt with by the department?—A. I do not know that that will follow. It is 
provided in the Act, is it not, that nominations are to be made? As soon as they are 
made they could come before the Minister and he could signify his approval or dis- 
approval of any of them. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The minister of course should exercise a very proper and judicial discrimina- 
tion, he should not be influenced, as Minister of Finance, by any considerations other 
than the getting of a suitable auditor?—A. The matter is too serious for anything 
else than that quality of consideration. 

_ The Cuairman.—Suppose the auditor is named by the shareholders at their 
annual general meeting. The annual meeting is over and the minister declines to 
ratify the nomination. That means the calling of another meeting, does it not? 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—The minister should approve of the nomination before the 
appointment is made, because it might be embarrassing to disapprove after a man 
had been appointed. You might have a very respectable man, but an incompetent 
one in the opinion of the minister, and if his appointment were not ratified it would 
place the man in a very awkward position before the public. 

By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. We understand that you are thoroughly in accord with the idea that independent 
auditors should be appointed ?—A. I think it will be a benefit. 

Q. You have already answered some questions in connection with the Farmers’ 
Bank. Do you think that an independent audit, such as is contemplated in connection 
with the Bank Act, would have disclosed at the end of six months, or at the end of a 
year, the true state of affairs in connection with the Farmers’ Bank?—A. An audit 
would have disclosed the condition of the Farmers’ Bank as soon as it had been made, 
but it would not have disclosed within six months that the loan which really wrecked 
the bank was a bad loan. 

Q. Was the Farmers’ Bank a member of the Bankers’ Association?—A. It as. 

Q. According to your investigation did the Bankers’ Association know the true 
state of affairs in connection with the Farmers’ Bank?—A. That is a question I can- 
not answer. The true state of affairs 

Q. In your investigation did you find that out or did that come under your notice? 
—A. Most people knew, a few months prior to the failure of the bank, that it would 
likely get into difficulties. 

Q. Did you hear whatMr. McLeod said yesterday ?—A. No, I did not. 
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Q. Well, Mr. McLeod made the statement, and he made it most emphatically, that 
every bank manager in Canada knew from its inception that the Farmers’ Bank could 
not stand—A. What would give them that opinion would be the character of the man 
at the head of it. I doubt if every bank manager in Canada knew how the Farmers’ 
Bank was incorporated, but most people did know that the people at the head of that 
bank were utterly incompetent to run a bank and would wreck it sooner or later. 

Q. Supposing the bank’s true condition could have been known by the ap- 
pointment of a competent auditor, appointed in the same way as is supposed under this 
Act, or perhaps in some better fashion, could the true state of affairs have been pub- 
licly known within say 18 months after the bank had started business?—A. I say that 
the true condition would have been known whenever an audit was made except to 
this extent—that the auditor would not have been able to tell that the loan which 
wrecked the bank was bad at that time. 

Q. Supposing the true state of tue affairs of the bank had been known, we will say 
inside of 18 months of its Inception? There had been very few deposits up to that 
time and there would have been very little loss to depositors had the truth been dis- 
closed ?2—A. The losses would undoubtedly have been minimized, 

Q. When it was known that the bank could not exist, and yet it was allowed 
to go on for four years, was there not something approaching criminal negligence on 
the part of somebody, on the part of the authorities in some way in this country ?—A. 
We may suspect very many things that we lack proof of. No, I should not take that 
stand. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. Did I understand you correctly, Mr. Clarkson, in stating that all disputed 
claims between the auditors and the directors should be referred to the Finance Depart- 
ment ?—A. No, I pointed out that as this section is cast here, the auditor is paramount. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What section is that?—A. Section 56. Under that section as framed, the 
auditor is paramount, and if, considering the position of the bank, he came to the deter- 
mination that certain reserves should have been made to meet impairments, he could 
refuse to sign his certificate unless his opinion was acceded to and the directors or the 
officials of the bank could not make him sign it. If they were under pressure to call a 
meeting they would have to go to that meeting without a certified statement, or else go 
with a statement showing impairment, and then the risk of wrecking the bank would 
occur. As I said before, it is not right that such a thing should happen. My idea is 
that the auditor should have the right to refer any question of opinion to the board of 
directors, and accept their view. This audit is not preventive. It merely discloses what 
has happened up to that time. After the certificate has been signed on the basis of the 
directors’ opinion the matter could be referred to the Department of Finance, which 
could determine whether the opinion of the auditor or the opinion of the directors was 
correct. 

Q. Would the directors or the auditor make that reference?—A. The auditor. He 
would take the opinion of the Board of Directors and then bring the matter before the 
Department of Finance. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. The auditor is now appointed by the directors and shareholders, is he not?— 
As Yes: : 
Q. Your suggestion then practically is to leave matters as they are at the present 
time in regard to the appointment of auditors?—A. I do not think it makes any differ- 
ence who he is appointed by as long as he is a man of standing. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that when an auditor named by the shareholders goes through the 
accounts of the bank and submits his report to the shareholders, or to those who have 
appointed him, he should transmit a duplicate of that report to the Minister of Fin- 
ance?—A. The department will get it any way from the bank because the auditor’s 
report will be in the form prescribed in the Act. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 

Q. Would not the Finance Department be loaded up with a lot of disputed claims 
from the banks from time to time?—A. What are you going to do about the matter? 
When the situation is one which involves the continuation or failure of a bank, the 
officials ought not to be deprived of the right of stating their opinion against the au- 
ditor’s opinion, and you have to refer to somebody outside them for final determination. 

Q. Would the directors be likely to re-appoint an auditor who disclosed the unfor- 
tunate result of any of the loans that they had made?—A. If they did not, I do not 
suppose the auditor would object. 

Q. Then your idea is that the auditor is to be appointed by the bank directors and 
shareholders and only for that one bank ?—A. No, I do not think that any auditor will 
be able to give a proper inspection unless he has two or three banks under his charge, 
because the force he will need will be expansive. He will need a number of men and will 
require to have under his charge two or three banks to do his work effectively. Of 
course if any one man has got an effective force outside he can do it. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Why should the auditor report the facts? Why should his opinion have such 
weight ?—A. The whole question of the value of the assets is one of opinion. 
Q. He is reporting the conditions?—A. That is the condition in his opinion. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I did not hear your evidence in regard to the failure of the Farmers’ Bank. 
Can you tell me what proportion of the losses occurred through the operations of the 
head office and what proportion through the branch offices?—A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. Can you tell me what proportion of loss was incurred through the invest- 
ment in the Keeley mine?—A. Do you mean bad debts in the branches and bad debts 
in the head office? 

Q. The losses through operations in the head office or otherwise, if you can give 
it.—A. I do not know what the percentage of losses through operations was. 

Q. Give us the amount of the bad debts?—A. They left so little in the branches 
that there was practically nothing to lose there. I should say there was over $5,000 
or $6,000 in the branches—no, it would be $10,000. 

Q. Well now, in connection with the condition of that bank—originally its capital 
was $500,0002—A. $584,000. 

Q. The double liability of course would produce that much more if it were 
workable. What did it produce to you?—A. So far I have collected $21,000, I think, 
but you understand I have got judgment against about eighty people that I have 
been holding. 

Q. For how much?—A. I do not know how much, the contributory list is large, 
$800,000. 

Q. You do not know how much it is worth?—A. I do not. 

Q. You have only collected $20,0002—A. Yes, but I expect the double liability 
will produce $150,000. 

Q. What would be your opinion of this double liability from your experience of 
this bank 2—A. The double liability in the case of an ordinary bank is usually sur- 
prising, as it often produces more than you expect it will produce. In the case of 
the Farmers’ Bank, however, it may not do so—I have a rather low idea of its value. 
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Q. In this particular case?—A. Yes. : : y 
Q. You think the double liability is some protection to the depositors?—A. I 
certainly do. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What percentage do you think may be generally collected out of the double 
liability 2—A. 75 or 80 per cent. 
Mr. McCurpy.—I would like to put on the records that in the case of the Bank 


of Yarmouth the collection of the double liability of shareholders amounted to 87 
per cent. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Do you expect, if it is a fair question, you know all the facts of the case, 
that the depositors will receive anything at all from the Farmers’ Bank?—A. Not 
unless the Keeley mine produces something. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. With reference to the loan of the Farmers’ Bank to the Keeley mine, Mr. Clark- 
son, in your opinion would not a competent bank auditor, one accustomed to granting 
credits, judging by the credits, have neglected at almost the inception of the loan that 
the transaction was wrong in principle and bound to result in loss?—A. They would 
not at the beginning because the loan was not made to the mine but to a private indi- 
vidual, who was thought to be a millionnaire, on his personal security of $150,000, that 
is Mr. Wishart. When Mr. Wishart would not pay the debt the bank advanced to the 
mine, so that any competent inspector would not know that it was originally a bad 
loan. 

Q. So that it resulted from misjudgment of the manager as to the financial stand- 
ing of Mr. Wishart ?—A. I think so, largely. 

Q. Now, assuming that the directors control the shareholders’ meeting, would not 
public opinion compel them to appoint auditors of standing ?—A. I think so. 


Q. If they appointed dummies?—A. I do not think they would dare do it—I do 
not think they would do it. 


‘By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do you, Mr. Clarkson, put a bank in the same category as other joint stock 
companies in regard to the appointment of auditors or inspectors, that they should be 
appointed by the shareholders ?—A. I do not think it matters who they are appointed by 
as long as proper people are appointed. : 

Q. Do you think they are in the same category as other companies?—A. A bank? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I think the question of the inspection of a bank is a much more 
serious question. 


Q. It is more important.—A. Well, the audit of a bank is more serious, the charac- 
ter of the assets is different. 

Q. You think that the appointment should be made by the same parties, the share- 
holders of the company ?—A. I know of no reason why it should not. 

Q. Taking into consideration the fact that the banks have a paid up capital of a 
hundred millions, and remembering that by their charter granted by the government 
they enjoy the privilege of taking deposits, they have deposits of millions of dollars 
belonging to parties who have no control over the management of the bank, do you not 
think that depositors are in the nature of wards of the government and should be pro- 
tected by the government by a system of inspection 4—A. Well, you have power to limit 


the appointment of auditors by their having to be approved by the Minister of 
Finance. : 
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Q. That is your suggestion in relation to that. Speaking about the line of credit 
of a million, or half a million, for cutting timber on the Pacific coast which was refer- 
red to here yesterday, and considering the hazardous nature of this loan because of 
danger of loss by fire and other matters, do you think that will be a good line of credit 
for a bank in Montreal or Toronto to give?—A. It might be absolutely good. 

Q. As a matter of policy, though, would it be good banking?—A. I know of no 
reason why it would not. 

Q. Speaking of the Farmers’ Bank, how much was the total loan to the Keeley 
mine?—A. About $600,000 exclusive of interest, about $700,000 with interest. 

Q. What was the paid up capital of the bank?—A. According to the records 
$580,000, according to fact $532,000. 

Q. Of paid up capital?—A. Altogether. 

Q. Do you think there should be any limitation to the power of the bank regarding 
the proportion of loans to the paid up capital?—A. That is a question I am not com- 
petent to answer; personally. I don’t think there is any objection. 

Q. You think there is no objection ?—A. Only to this extent that there is a limita- 
tion beyond which a bank should not go. 

Q. What would be your idea as to the limit? Mr. McLeod put it at 25 per cent of 
the paid up capital ?—A. I am not competent to talk on that point. 

Q. You are not competent?—A. No. 

Q. You say that half of the capital of the Farmers’ Bank went to opening 
branches ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And there was an extensive loss in connection with the opening of the 
branches ?—A. No, in the opening and operation of the branches. 

Q. Possibly you think they extended the branch system too rapidly?—A. Yes, 
I do. 

Q. Had they been more conservative in the operation and opening of branches 
the loss would not have been so great?—A. If they had not opened as many branches 
the loss would not have been so great. , 

Q. Mr. McLeod says that a bank of $200,000 capital is not more liable to disaster 
that a bank of $2,000,000 

“capital: the one must be content with a small circle of operation; the other 
must avoid the temptation to reach out with the dash and daring that in too 
many instances for want of restraint, has resulted in menace and wreck.’ 


Do you agree with him in that?—A. I say that the Farmers’ Bank opened branches 
recklessly. 

Q. Speaking about the inspection and audit, are not the branches largely checked 
up at the head office?—A. Yes they are. 

Q. And reasonable inspection or audit at the head office is usually sufficient ?— 
A. It would be largely sufficient, but I do not think the auditor would be satisfac- 
torily performing his duties without looking into them, to some extent at least. 

Q. You cannot agree with Mr. MecLeod’s opinion, 

_ ‘Tf there be any Cana lian bank that is of which a fairly clear insight cannot 
be obtained by intelligent suditors within a week, by examination at the head 
office alone, that-bank’s system is out of date, and a chartered accountant’s assis- 
tance might not be amiss for the purpose of improving it.’ 

A. I do not agree with Mr. McLeod. 


Q. How long do you think would be reasonably required for the inspection or 
audit of the bank?—A. I could not tell you that, it depends upon the size of the 
bank and the way it is managed; the management of the bank will have very con- 
siderable to do with it. If it is conservatively managed the auditor will not have to 
look into the loans too closely; on the other hand if the management is reckless in 
regard to its loans the auditor will have to look into the various accounts very care- 


fully. 
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Q. From your experience you say that the branches are checked up sufficiently 
from the head office without the assistance of the inspector outside?—A. I say that 
the branches are well checked by the head office, at the same time I do not consider 
the inspection complete unless the auditor knows in what condition the branches 
are, to some extent, because if you leave out the branches altogether it will afford 
a place in which bad debts can be put. 

Q. With regard to the subsciption to the Farmers’ Bank, was there-a large 
foreign subsecription?—A. Yes, there was. 

Q. Have you been able to realize on the double liability on that subscription ?— ' 
A. No. 

Q. What was the amount of the foreign subseription?—A. $135,000. 

Q. In view of your supposition that you will not be able to realize on that would 
you limit the subscription to bank stock to a certain percentage of local subscribers? 
—A. No, I would not, I would get capital wherever it could be obtained. 

Q. Even with foreign subscribers? Do you think it is advisable to allow foreign 
subscribers to subscribe at all in connection with bank stock, even when they are not 
of great extent?—A. I think you haven’t enough bank capital in Canada as it is, 
and if you can get it from outside take it. 

Q. Do you think it was a good subscription for the Farmers’ Bank?—A. No, 
it was not, it was never a bona fide subscription. 

@. Can you offer any suggestion as to how to get bona fide subscriptions in foreign 
countries 2—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. As I understand it the Bankers’ Association, as soon as a bank gets in extremis, 
puts a man in charge called the curator?—A. A curator is put in after the bank sus- 
pends, yes. 

Q. And employs counsel or a lawyer?—A. For the time being, yes. 

Q. He acts until the bank’s affairs are wound up?—A. Not necessarily. The person 
who files the petition is customarily entitled to the winding up. 

Q. As a matter of practice is that done, or is it the Bankers’ Association solicitors 
that wind up the affairs of the bank?—A. Well, you are asking a question that I cannot 
answer very well. As a matter of fact this same gentleman who is the solicitor for the 
Association in some matters has acted as solicitor in winding up the Farmers’ Bank, 
but why, particularly, I am not prepared to say. 

Q. But those people who suffer because of the cost of winding up the bank will feel 
that it is an important matter to them?—A. The cost of winding up will be exceedingly 
heavy. 

Q. Have you any idea approximately of what it will be?—A. I think it will be 
$75,000 before we get through. There is not a single asset in the whole bank that is 
free from litigation and trouble. 

Q. Are the solicitors paid according to the work they do or on what basis?—A. Ac- 
cording to their bills taxed by the courts. 

Q. And as to the liquidators themselves, they are paid on a percentage basis, are 
they not ?—A. No, they are not. When it comes to a matter of that kind the liquidator 
is allowed a lump sum, but it will not be a third of what one of the papers stated the 
other day. 

Q. You think that in the winding up of these institutions a less expensive method 
may be used?—A. I do not know it. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Is the tendency of the lawyer to limit or to extend the litigation 2—A. TI do not 
think so, in this ease no. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would you suggest that there should be any limitation to directors or to indi- 
viduals or companies at all?—A. In what way? 
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Q. Limitation in the amount?—A. Amount of what? 
Q. Of loans to directors or companies or individuals ?—A. I am not competent to 
speak about that. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Mr. Clarkson, in your statement I understood you to say, for instance, in refer- 
ence to the case that the Minister has brought up, of a loan of $300,000 or $500,000 for 
cutting timber on the Pacific coast; that the officers and directors of the bank would 
be in a good deal better position to decide as to the value of the account and the assets 
that would be there to cover the loan than would any auditor. Do you not think that 
if the auditor was working right along from the early years, and taking into. considera- 
tion the fact that the directors and the officers of the bank, having made the loan would 
want to keep it looking as well as possible in the books of the bank? Would not the 
auditor, after he had been there two or three years auditing, be in a position to 
give as good, or actually a better opinion as to the value of the assets available against 
that loan than the bank officials ?—A. No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Papineau: 


Q. With reference to the double liability, have you any opinion as to the applica- 
tion of Section 130 in connection with Section 126? Section 126 says: ‘ Any sus- 
pension by the bank of less than ninety days during, or within twelve months, does 
not constitute insolvency,’ but section 130 says: ‘ Persons who, having been share- 
holders of the bank, have only transferred their shares, or any of them, to others, or 
registered the transfer thereuvf, within sixty days before the commencement of the 
suspension of payment by the bank, shall be liable to all calls on the shares held or 
subscribed for by them, as if they held such shares at the time of such suspension of 
payment, saving their recourse against those by whom such shares were then ac- 
tually held.’ According to the law, then, the person who transferred his shares 
would be responsible for the double liability if the transfer was made within sixty 
days of insolvency ?—A. If he is a shareholder within sixty days, he is liable unless 
the person who holds the shares at the time of the suspension pays the double lia- 
bility. - 


Q. Have you ever used that clause?—A. Yes, we are using it now. 
By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let us-say that you have transferred your shares within sixty days of suspen- 
sion, and the liquidator fixes the liabilities on you. You have then recourse against the 
transferee. Is that the position?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Is the time limited in which to take action? 
Mr. Wuire.—You can take action any time. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Is it not fallacious to argue that because failures of Canadian banks have been 

head office failures, that therefore branch office inspection should be abandoned ?—A. I 

say it should not. There is very little chance of trouble occurring in the branch offices. 
At the same time, I think a certain measure of inspection should be given to the branch 
offices. The auditor receiving the returns should know the condition of the large loans 
in branch offices. 

Q. In the final analysis, was not the failure of the Ontario Bank delayed by current 
loan account being charged up with New York speculative losses?—A. I am not con- 
yersant with the affairs of the Ontario Bank. 
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Q. Assuming that that were correct, a head office audit would not have disclosed 
the New York losses?—A. I am not sure of that. If the head office audit showed that 
certain securities should be there, they should have been there; and an attempt should 
be made to confirm their existence. So, it is merely a question of confirming the exist- 
ence of securities. It is not an outside inspection. 

Q. Suppose a head office general manager had a conspiring confrere in a large 
branch office, would it not be possible for the two of them to work together so as to 
cover head office losses by transferring them to this outside branch?—A. If a return, 
under oath, is made to the auditor, I do not think the senior manager of a branch office 
is going to perjure himself to help out head office officials. 

Q. But assuming that the man in the head office saw difficulty approaching. Is 
it not quite within the bounds of reason that he might ayoid the audit by trans- 
ferring the loss to a large outside branch, with the manager of which he was in col- 
lusion?—A. My idea is that all large loans, irrespective of head office or branch, 
should be looked into by the inspector. 

Q. In that respect, you and I agree. Do you use the terms ‘audit’ and ‘ inspec- 
tion’ as interchangeable?—A. What is required is not an audit, in the accepted sense 
of the term; it is the preparation of a statement of a bank’s liabilities, and the ascertain- 
ing of the existence and value of its assets. 

Q. It is not a verification of assets, but an expression of opinion upon the value of 
the assets, as well as checking them off.—A. It is an expression of opinion. 

Q. I do not think it is, but in your opinion, in order to be satisfactory, the 
audit must be of such a character that some opinion is given as to the policy of the 
bank and the worth of its assets?—A. A reasonable inspection should see that the 
larger loans exist, and that in the opinion of the auditor their value is substantially 
the same as set out in the statement. 

Q. You are not using the words ‘ audit’ and ‘inspection’ as interchangeable ?— 
A. What you want is an inspection or preparation of the statement, call it what you’ 
will. 

Q. Allow me to read you one sub-section here: ‘to check cash and verify the 
securities of the bank at the chief office of the bank, against the entries in regard 
thereto in the books of the bank” It seems to me that is an audit as distinct from 
an inspection ?—A, I do not think that is an audit. It is just proof that the securi- 
ties are there, to the amount the statement shows. 

Q. I suggest that you read the Finance Minister’s speech on the subject. 


Hon. Mr. Wuite.—TI may be wrong. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Very well. As to the duty of an auditor, in running down doubtful securi- 
ties, do you think he is a watchdog or a bloodhound, that is, does he proceed on the 
assumption that everything is right, or does he proceed on the assumption that things 
are wrong, and proceed to find out just what it is. I want an answer to that, because 
this section is very important, and it is just where the English law has fallen down. 
—A. An auditor would not go into a bank imagining everything to be wrong. 

Q. Would he imagine everything to be right?—A. He would want to know that 
everything was right. 

Q. I would like a direct answer.—A. It is a question to which I cannot answer 
yes or no. 

Q. You say you cannot answer yes or no?—A. I say an auditor would not go 
into a bank, imagining everything to be wrong. That would be foolish. When an 
auditor goes into a bank, he wants to know that things are right. 

Q. It has been held by the courts in England that an auditor is not negligent 
in the performance of his duty unless he has knowledge of irregularity. I want to 
get your idea of what this bank audit should be, and the attitude of the auditor 
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towards the bank’—A. I have told you that an auditor, when looking over the branch 
office returns. should consider, from the information in front of him, whether the 
amounts as to values are reasonably correct. Where any doubt arises, he should 
follow up the items more closely. Then it is a question of his forming a reasonable 
opinion. 

Q. If he were dissatisfied, what would be his next step?—A. Report it to the 
board of directors of the bank, and it seems to me, notify the Department of Finance. 

Q. That is, the Minister of Finance?—A. Yes, so that he could settle the issue 
with the board of directors. I do not think the auditor is the man to determine who 
is right, in a difference of opinion. In my opinion, the Minister of Finance would 
finally accept the responsibility of decision. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. There are two questions I want to speak about, head office and branch office 
audit. As I understand it, a branch may fail or have its capital impaired, from two 


* principal causes. In the first place, there may be large losses in connection with the 


loans that you have referred to. As I understand you, large loans are dealt with 
principally at the head office, or authorized at head office. Is that right?—A. Princi- 


pally. ‘lee ; 
Q. And it seemed to be your opinion, in regard to large loans, either at head office 


“or branch office, that they would require looking into by the auditor—A. To-a certain 


extent, the policy of the bank would be the dominant factor in the whole thing. If its 
policy were conservative, the auditor would not require to go so strictly into the loans. 
Tf it were not conservative, I should say he would have to examine them more closely. 

Q. Supposing it were not conservative, and there were large loans, let us say, at 
other offices than head office. In your opinion, the auditor should look carefully into 
these loans. —A. I think he would have to. 

Q. Let us get away from the question of loans, to a case where a bank was wrecked 
by fraud. In your opinion, do you think that any one officer could impair the capital 
of the bank, and cause it to fail, by himself, or must there be collusion ?—A. There would 
have to be a certain amount of collusion if the fraud continued for any length of time. 

Q. There might be collusion at head office?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Might there not be collusion between head office and an important branch office? 

—A. Yes, certainly. 
«  Q. So that in order absolutely to avoid fraud, would it or would it not be necessary 
for the auditor, if he intended to make a thorough inspection or audit—and especially 
in a case where the management is not conservative—to inspect, not only the head office, 
but those other offices in which this collusion might exist?—A. I think collusion can 
exist anywhere, whether an auditor is there or not. If fraud happened, the auditor 
would have to find it out. I have felt, for a long time, and I feel now, that where there 
are large branches, the auditor will have to look into them if his inspection is going to 
be at all effective. 

Q. That is the view I have sometimes put forward. 

Q. You are aware, in a general way, of the operation of Canadian banks and their 
branches not only in Canada but abroad. Are you in a position to say as to the extent 
of business carried on in London and in New York ?—A. I cannot. 


Hon. Mr. Wuite.—Well, I will not touch on that. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Should the returns from branches be verified by affidavit?—A. That is my 
opinion. 
Q. And should the monthly statements be so verified?—A. I do not know any 
reason why they should be. 
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Q. What reason should there be why the branches should make an affidavit and not 
the head office?—A. For the reason that the auditor has to depend on the opinion of the 
men in the branches. 

Q. And has not the Government to depend on the monthly return 2—A. That is a 
statement of fact. 

Q. Are not the returns from the branch managers statements of fact?—A. The 
main thing you are trying to get at is the opinion of the officers of the bank. The thing 
that is going to be of advantage to the auditor is that opinion. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. I understand that you have had considerable experience in connection with 
winding up the Farmers’ Bank?—A. I had the winding up of it. 

Q. Judging from your experience, do you think it would have been possible for 
anything like a total collapse to have occurred in connection with the bank provided 
that a trained and skilful person had been in charge of it?—A. His policy would not 
have been the same. . 

Q. The character and capacity of the management is of the utmost importance?— 
A. Of the utmost importance. 

Q. Have you had other experience in banking inspection?—A. Not inspecting; [ 
have had to do with the Sovereign Bank. 

Q. Your experience is limited to your observations in the case of the Farmers’ aud 
Sovereign banks?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 


Q. Do I correctly understand you to say that when an auditor goes into a bank 
he should get a statement from the officers of the branches of the banks as to the weak 
accounts, or should he find the weak acecounts?—A. Every auditor will be governed 
by the policy of the bank. But if he goes into a bank with an enormous number of 
accounts, how is he going to pick out which are good or bad? The auditor can only 
get the benefit of the knowledge of the officers in that regard. 

Q: Could he not find the weak accounts by inspection?—A. How can he with the 
mass of accounts 4 

Q. Just roughly, I think he could by noting the constant renewals—A. There are 
thousands and thousands. No; it is not practicable. 


Witness retired, with the thanks of the committee. 


Mr. JosrrH Henperson called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Kindly give your name, profession and address.—A. Joseph Henderson, vice- 
president of the Bank of Toronto. I am one of the vice-presidents of the Bank of 
Toronto. 

Q. You might briefly give the committee, Mr. Henderson, some idea of your bank- 
ing experience.—A. It commenced forty-nine years ago; five years with a bank that 
has gone out of existence, and forty-four years with the Bank of Toronto. In the 
Bank of Toronto I have gone from the bottom up to the next to the top. I 
have been inspector, branch manager, and have occupied other positions up to that of 
assistant genera] manager; and subsequently I became a vice-president and director of 
the bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are not’ actively engaged in the bank management now?—A. I am not an 
officer of the bank; I am a director. 


a.’ 
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Q. With your permission, I would like to take up the points raised in this memo. 
and such others as the committee may from time to time desire to examine you on. 
First of all, I would ask you if you have a statement to read before the committee ?— 
‘A. No, I have no statement. 

Q. If there are any of these points on which you have something to say, you can in- 
dicate it as we go along. First of all, let us take section 4, which provides that the 
bank charters shall be renewed every ten years. The question is under discussion as to 
whether they should be of a longer or shorter duration than ten years. Mr. Henderson 
will give his opinion as to the desirabilty or otherwise of the policy of the decennial 
revision.—A. My own opinion—and I want to say that in expressing anything I say 
here I do not represent any interest but myself; I am not speaking on behalf of the 
Bankers’ Association or any particular institutions—is that it is rather a misfortune 
that banks should be treated differently from any other large companies and have a 
period fixed at which their charters shall expire. I do not see why the charters of a 
bank should not be perpetual. But if it is desirable—and I presume it is probably 
desirable in the growing state of our country and with the changing conditions 
emerging from time to time—there might be a period fixed for the revision of these 
charters. But I do not think it is a good thing to say that the charters of the banks 
shall expire on a certain given date. Should any contingency arise by which it was 
impossible for the charters to be extended, if we should get into a deadlock in the 
House, some of the members might be able to talk on a subject for three months 
until after the first of July, and the banks would find themselves in a very awkward 
position. I do not see any gain in fixing a date at which the charter shall expire. 
That does not prevent parliament revising the Act at any time it seems necessary 
and in the interests of the country that they should do so. 

Mr. Turrir.—tl would like to say that the argument advanced by Mr. Henderson 
does not apply at all, because there can be no possible deadlock in parliament that 
would prevent the revision of the Bank Act, because the government always has it 
in their power to withdraw the particular question that is causing the deadlock. 

The CHaAmRMAN.—I shall have to rule any political discussion out of order. This 
Committee is the one oasis in Ottawa just now. 

Mr. Henperson.—I might just add one reason why I am suggesting that the 
charters should not expire at a given date. In discussing the question with some 
inyestors at one time in London, inquiries were made as to the terms upon which bank 
charters were given; and the fact that the length of the charter expired—they may 
not know the temper of the parliament here, and may not know that parliament is 
always going to continue the bank charters—and that they were putting their money 
into a company with a limited life, was an argument deterring them from making 
investments in Canadian bank stocks. 


7 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Do you know the reason why the charters should run for only ten years?—A. 
It has been a growth, it has gone on from one ten years to another, The question 
has not come up seriously because the charters have always been renewed. But, as 
a matter of principle, I do not see why a bank should be singled out from any other 
class of business. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us take up section 10, as to whether banks should be permitted to start with 
a smaller capitalization than that provided in this section, and Mr. Henderson could 
give his opinion as to the desirability of small banks, provincial banks with branches 
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within a province, and city banks with no branches at all, having a smaller capital 
than $250,000 paid-up, when ‘they commence business.—A. Whatever might have 
been the reasons favourable to small banks, the fact that you have given them the 
privilege of the note issue would make it exceedingly inadyisable that banks with a 
small capital should have the right to issue these notes and to have them available 
for currency throughout the length and breadth of this wide country of ours. Let me 
just try, if I can, to give you my reasons for that. Jn the first place, the history 
of Canadian banking is against the practice of having small banks. It has been a 
fact that the small banks have not, in the long run, been able to live. Sometimes, 
they have served a useful purpose, but in the course of events they have found they 
cannot live and compete with their larger neighbours. Because, after all, the great 
strength of a bank is the amount of good will that attaches to it and it is usually a 
fact that the larger the capital the larger the surplus, combined with proper confi- 
dence in the directors and management of the bank (because the larger the bank the 
greater the financial strength and the larger amount of margin they have behind 
them) the consequence is that I think the smaller banks always find that they 
are handicapped though they serve a useful purpose in some localities. One of the 
members of the Committee spoke of the Western Bank of Oshawa as having done 
exceedingly good work in encouraging the local industries of that town. Quite true, 
but the local bank in that particular did not render a particle more good to the town 
of Oshawa than branches of chartered banks have done in the town of Peterborough 
or the town of Cobourg. In the latter case the branch bank took in hand one of the 
small industries of the place and helped it along. The man was capable and suc- 
cessful. He did not have very large capital. He commenced in a very small way, by 
the assistance of a branch bank he was enabled to build up one of the largest car-build- 
ing industries in the country. Take the length and breadth of this province and you 
will find that where the local industries have been stimulated, they have been stimu- 
lated very largely by branches of the large banks. I think you will find that is the 
ease almost invariably. 

Then it is alleged, and very properly so, that a small bank can be as well managed 
as a large bank within the limits of this power to act, within its own range—that it 
can do just as efficient work as the larger bank, and give the same careful manage- 
ment. I am not disposed to dispute that. I think most of you will know private 
bankers who were doing business in this country, and who started business in a small 
place. They had a very close and intimate knowledge of the people in the district, 
they made their loans carefully and they were successful, but the history of the private 
banks has been that they could not in the long run operate successfully, for 
reasons, one of which constitutes a great reason against small banks. Many of these 
private bankers were shipwrecked in this way: They gradually grew in the confidence 
of the community. They were in a position for a number of years to manage their 
affiairs well. They were well known and knew everybody in the district. The public 
had confidence in them and commenced to make deposits with them. Gradually 
these deposits became larger and the bankers extended their loans. But as their 
deposits grew, their power of using these deposits did not keep pace with that growth. 
They found that to lend money they had to go outside of the range of people that 
they knew and were familiar with. They found that they were increasing their 
deposits. They did not like to refuse these, but they could not use them among the 
people that they knew and therefore could not use them safely. That was the history 
of dozens of these banks. The fact that they had this excess of money on which they 
were paying interest and which they had to use led them to seek investments outside. 
During the time of the first Manitoba boom there were scores of our private bankers 
who took these surplus moneys to the Northwest and put it into real estate and suf- 
fered through it. Where they did not do that they put their surplus money into some 
other speculative venture. What the small bank would need always would be to have 
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a sufficiently well balanced business: that is to have loans and deposits about equal 
and within a territory that they were familiar with. As soon as their deposits got 
in excess of their loans they would be handicapped because they would have to go 
further afield to make their investments, and those investments would then cease to be 
local in character. I have in mind a number of branches of our own banks the char- 
acter of whose transactions has changed within the last few years. To one place we 
went first for the purpose of making loans. When we had been there for probably three 
or four years that branch had loans amounting to $600,000, and deposits of not more 
than $150,000. That section of the country became prosperous, and the loans have 
diminished. We do not loan $150,000 there now, and we have deposits amounting to 
$600,000. It seems to me that you cannot adjust that by any process that will help 
to make the small bank in any way as efficient as it is when part of a larger system. 
The larger bank is able to utilize surplus money in any place in which it operates, 
and I do not think any system of small banks can be as well balanced or will be in 
the long run as successful as the larger ones. 

May I say one other thing? I had a list of the banks that have gone out of exist- 
ence, largely through failure, and nine-tenths of them have been small banks. They 
have not been, and from the nature of things cannot be, as successful as the larger 

-banks. Mr. McLeod pointed out that the small banks do not command the same 
amount of ability. It is possible, however, to get men of ability in small towns, just 
as it is in a large town, and we are always on the look-out for such men in the larger 


banks. 
The whole history of our Canadian practice is against the small bank. The danger 


has arisen and the great losses to the shareholders have more largely occurred through 
these banks than almost any other. I do not think it is a good thing to have small 
banks. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. If you can find that list of banks which failed, will you please hand it in? 
—A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you through with your statement on that point?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Turriff : 
Q. As a matter of fact did not the large banks that we have today start in a small 
way /—A. I think the greater number of them started with a capital of not less than 
$500,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is it a fact that the Sovereign Bank started with a great deal larger capital? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the success of a bank does not depend on the size of the capital? A. That 
is not the only factor. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would you limit the present capitalization of banks?—A. I would not limit 
it. We have a growing country, and it would be a great misfortune to look ahead 


and say we have to limit it. 
Q. Would you allow amalgamation to go on?—A. I would allow amalgamation to 


go on within limits, but that is another question. 
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By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Do you think the number of places throughout Canada where deposits and 
loans are as equally balanced is great ?—A. It is impossible to tell; in our own experi- 
ence it is a very rare thing to have the deposits and loans in a place balancing. There 
is generally a preponderance of one over the other. 

Q. Where the conditions are such a small bank would be liable to sueceed?—A. 
Yes, I would say so, but I would not dogmatize on the point. 

Q. And even where such conditions prevail, would you say such small banks are 
unsuitable ?—A. I would not say that. 

Q. I mean where the conditions are changeable?—A. I would say the argument 
in favour of the local bank is that the local man knows the conditions well and can 
handle it well. When he extends his business outside his local district and moreover 
has not had the necessary training, I think the bank would be at a disadvantage. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you not think it possible that a bank might start with too large a capital? 
I mean by that, that in the fiéld in which it is about to operate there may not be 
sufficient business for the investment of their money. The result may be they may | 
have to look outside for investments and make them where it would not be proper 
to do so. That is what befell the Sovereign Bank?—A. You are quite right, sir. I 
think the great misfortune which befell the Sovereign Bank was due to the fact that 
they got a large amount of money from Morgan & Company and the Dresdner Bank. 
They did not know very well how to advantageously use the money, and they used it in 
speculative ventures. But that does not affect the general question that the larger the 
amount of capital the safer the bank is; and even although it brought about trouble in 
the case of the Sovereign Bank, still the fact that that additional capital had been 
subscribed was a great source of strength to them in the liquidation, because the large 
amount received from the shareholders in connection with that increased capital very 
materially aided in reducing the liabilities. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You cited a specific case where the deposits of a bank had increased from 
$150,000 to $600,000, whilst the loans had decreased from $600,000 to $150,000. Are 
there many cases like that?—A. I could not say. 

Q. I mean that have come under your notice?—A. You know conditions will vary 
in districts from time to time. 

Q. What is the cause of that?—A. There are different causes. The industries 
that were located there have possibly dried up, or failed because the people who ran 
them are not competent. 

Q. Have the banks any trouble in finding safe and profitable investments for their 
funds?—A. Not at present, at least. There are more applications for loans than we 
have money to grant. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That condition varies from time to time?—A. Quite so. © 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Would it not be almost impossible to establish a chartered bank at the present 
time?—A. I do not think the conditions are very favourable to inducing people to put 
their money into bank stock. We are not making half as much money as we ought 
to make. I think those whose business it is to advise customers in the matter of 
investments, are disposed to recommend an investment from which a very much higher 
rate of return can be obtained than from bank stocks, at present. 
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Q. Following up Mr. Armstrong’s question as to the possibility of starting new 
banks. Do you know of your own knowledge whether the present chartered banks 
have ever tried to oppose in any way the formation of a new bank?—A. Not of my 
own knowledge. I think in every case that new banks were started facilities are given 
to them when they are ready to commence business. The older banks are willing to 
take them in and reciprocate with them in every possible way. I do not think any 
banks that have been started have had any opposition of that kind. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. The Bankers’ Association were not very friendly to the Sovereign Bank were 
they ?—A. The Sovereign Bank people did not require us to be friendly to them, they 
knew too much. They wanted to show us how to do things and they would not take 
any advice or assistance from us. In the case of the Weyburn Bank that Mr. Turriff 
is familiar with, I have had several very interesting conversations with the manager, 
and with a view of giving him information as to the conduct of head office matters, 
spent two or three hours with him. J know the manager of our Bank in Winnipeg 
did the same thing, and that the manager of the Dominion Bank also gave him every 
facility and assistance. I think we are quite willing to give them a fair show if the 

‘character of the manager justifies it. 

Q. When the Sovereign Bank was in operation it calculated its interest quarterly 
to depositors’—A. Yes. 

Q. The other banks objected to that very strenuously ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And now they are only calculating interest half-yearly. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. In your experience is it difficult to get the right class of directors at the present 
time? A. Well I would only say this, I can only speak from my own experience, I 
think the Bank of Toronto has made an admirable selection. 

Q. The reason I ask that is there is an opinion abroad that the responsibilities 
of the directors should be largely increased, and that ovinion seems to have a great 
deal of backing. 

The CHairman.—Perhaps you might discuss that on Clause 153 which deals with 
negligence. With regard to sections 18 to 29, does Mr. Henderson wish to say any- 
thing with regard to by-laws made by the shareholders or by the directors?—A. I 
notice there was a suggestion made that an amendment be made to the Act. The 
section as it now reads is: ‘ The shareholders of the bank may regulate by by-law,’ that 
while it is permissive that they may make these regulations, the amendment was 
made that they ‘shall’ regulate certain things. I think it is desirable in the best 
interests of the bank to leave the matter as it is, if the matter is left in the hands 
of shareholders as to what they shall regulate. There are certain things that they 
always regulate, but I do not. think they should be compelled to regulate minor 
matters. 

The CHamman.—That is your amendment, Mr. McCurdy, do you wish to ask 
Mr, Henderson any questions ? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. That applies particularly to loans to directors. Where the director is passing 
on a loan to himself is there any objection to having such loan authorized by the 
shareholders ?—A. Loans by directors to themselves? Well, I do not think there is 
any necessity for limiting a loan that should be made to a director. 
Q. But is there any objection to it?A. I think there is, decidedly. 
Q. What is the objection ?—A. I do not see why a director shonld be singled out 
from anybody else and a loan not be made to him. 
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Q. Simply because he has a personal interest, and there may be a temptation to 
advance money to him. You see the director is in the position of a trustee handling 
the shareholders’ money, and when his own interest comes in there may be a tempta- 
tion. I do not know that it is ever abused at all, but the temptation might be there 
to advance money more freely to themselves than to some person outside?—A. As 
a matter of fact I have never known a director who was a borrower from the bank and 
who was in possession of a line of credit, to be present at the board meeting at which 
his account was discussed. 

Q. Would there be any objection to that provision? Will you state your view? 
—A. I think, speaking generally that the less limitation you place by legislation upon 
the regulation of banks the better it is. It is very unwise to legislate against condi- 
tions that may afterwards turn out to be exceedingly beneficial. For instance, I 
think it unwise to legislate against banks lending to their directors, because those 
may be very safe and the best loans they can make. 


By Mr. Broder: 
Q. Do you know of any case where this privilege has been abused?—A. I have 
never known any occasion. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Is it an object to the banks to have good directors, men of standing in the 
community whose accounts may be valuable to the banks?—A. Very decidedly so. 

Q. Now another question is would not that director be at a disadvantage as a 
business man in having to obtain loans from some other institution if he is a director 
of the bank?—A. I should think so, they would wonder why he did not get it from 
his own bank. 

Q. Let us presume that the bank is prohibited from making him a loan by the 
Act. Would he still be at a disadvantage?—A. I would think so. 

Q. Then in your opinion would or would it not be the fact that a business man 
having a valuable account might be precluded by legislation of that kind from going 
on the board of his bank or not?—A. I think it would very materially have that 
effect. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Your statement was that the privilege or position of directors has never 
been, to your knowledge, abused in the matter of granting loans?—A. Yes, that is 
my experience. 

Q. You probably know that some years ago the National Monetary Commission 
at Washington sat, under Mr. Breckenridge, and investigated the banking system. 
I have taken some extracts from that report showing that he gives that as the reason 
and the cause of bank failures. I will just summarize them here. In September, 
1883, a bank failed and these are the reasons which Mr. Breckenridge assigned: 

‘Management unscrupulous and unsound. Managing director owed bank 
$225,000 out of capital of $500,000.’ 

An Hon. MemBer.—Is this a Canadian bank? 

Mr. McCurpy.—These are Canadian banks. He goes on: 

‘March, 1887, Maritime Bank of Dominion of Canada, $600,000 sunk in 
series of more or less speculative accounts, most of them in unduly large advances 
to a few favoured firms or individuals, largely a one man bank, 

—A. That is a $500,000 bank. 

‘Mr. McCurpy.—A small bank, $600,000 was lost in a series of more or less 
speculative accounts and in unduly large advances to a few favoured parties. 

‘August, 1887, Bank of London, involved by a speculative president in a 
variety of precarious ventures, among the number a loan company under his 
control which later became insolvent.’ 
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‘November, 1887, Central Bank of Canada. Its history was one of undesir- 
able practice, scandalous mismanagement and more or less dishonest diversion of 
the bank’s resources to the benefit of an inner clique.’ 

—A. That list, as you are going on, is all small banks. 


By Mr. McLurdy: 


Q. It is only a matter of degree, I think?—A. Quite so. 
Q. Then in the same year: 

©1887, Picton Bank. Failed on account of large loans to one man.’ 

©1887, Federal Bank of Canada. Became involved in 1885 in losses in Michi- 
gan Lumber deals and Manitoba lockups, and the formation of subsidiary com- 
pany or machine for operating in the bank stock.’ 

—A. I do not know, in the case of the Federal Bank, that the directors were at 
all interested in the large loan in Michigan, not at all. 

Q. No, but Mr, Breckenridge gives the reason for the failure—A. You asked me 
if I had any knowledge, and I have never had any association with the people that 
ran those banks. 

Q. But you have been a banker all your life and these things naturally come 
under your knowledge?—A. Does it not follow that the shareholders should know the 
character of these men when they elect them as a board of directors? 


‘July 16th, 1885, the Banque du Peuple. Inquiry developed the existence 
of overdrafts owing by directors and others to more than 20 per cent in excess 
of the bank’s paid up capital stock’ . 

‘July 25, 1889. Banque Ville Marie. To an extent of nearly double its 
capital, its resources had been squandered upon most precarious and unpromising 
ventures, in great part owing to the personal speculations of the president.’ 

‘March 6th, 1905. Bank of Yarmouth. A consequence of loans to one firm 
out of all proportion to its own means.’ 

‘June 23rd, 1908. Banque de Ste. Hyacinthe. It became generally known 
that the bank was under large advances to the South Counties Railway, and this 
raised doubts as to the liquid conditions of the bank’s resources.’ 

“Tn the Ontario Bank, which failed October 13, 1906, the general manager’s 
speculative transactions involving a loss of $1,733,000 covered shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange of more than $100,000,000. Also dealings in bank’s 
shares made losses of $230,000.’ 


These are some of the cases in which Mr. Breckenridge says failure was due to 
the fact that excessive loans were made to directors. I would be the last to suggest 
anything that would interfere with the free practice of banking, because I think that 
the personality of the manager and of the directors is of the utmost importance, but 
my question was whether or not in your opinion, there were objections to having the 
shareholders seized of loans which are to be made to the directors.—A. I would answer 
that— 

Q. You see there has been a great deal of damage done in the past by the abuse 
of the director’s privilege—A. The Bill as it is drawn now gives the shareholders 
power to regulate, it gives them full power if they desire to do so. I would not say 
that they “must” do so. Of course that is my opinion. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. You are in favour of the amendment?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Mr. MeLeod said the loans should be limited to 25 per cent to any one indi- 
vidual or company. Do you agree with that?—A. No, I do not. I would leave it 
perfectly free for the management, if they are capable and honest, they may be making 
the very best loan they have. In such matters you must depend entirely upon the 
management. 
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Q. The legislation is designed to correct abuses where the management is not 
the very best.—A. Possibly so, but I do not think you would be gaining anything by 
it, and you may be doing an injustice: We are very apt here to follow the American 
banking system, and to think that anything coming from there must of necessity be 
better than anything we have here. I want to say I think we would do far better to 
follow the English and Scotch laws; the Banking Act there is fhe simplest possible, 
no limitations, or very few, and the powers of loaning are very much wider than our 
own, and I think the success of that has been greater than under any other conditions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. One of the propositions before the Committee is to strike out sub-section (/h) 
of section 18, what is your opinion of the desirability of that amendment?—A. I 
would not strike it out, but would leave it in the power of the shareholders still to 
regulate that if they choose. I think the shareholders in the bank control it, and 
can tell the directors what they are to do, and if the shareholders decide that it is 
advisable for them to do so I would leave it in their power. 

Q. Section 29, sub-section (a). There is a proposal before this Commission to 
make this sub-section read: “the management of the affairs and concerns of the 
bank,” in other words striking out “and disposition of the stock, property.” What 
effect do you think that would have?—A. I would really want to take that into fuller 
consideration and study the effect of it. As it is here it does not seem right. 


The CuairMaN.—That will stand over to be considered under amalgamation of 
banks. Then we come to Section 34, as to the rate and terms upon which any bank 
stock may be issued. It is proposed to have the rate and terms fixed by a court or 
commission, or an amendment fixed by the Finance Department. Have you taken 
cognizance of that amendment ?—A. I really cannot see why the directors should not 
be allowed to judge of that. I do not quite appreciate what is to be gained by sub- 
mitting this to a commission. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. As long as it is issued above par?—A. Oh, certainly, it must be issued at par, 
at least; also, they cannot ask their shareholders to pay at a higher premium than the 
percentage the reserve fund bears to the paid up capital. I cannot see anything to be 
gained by referring the rate of issue to a court or commission. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sections 43b and 77. “Proposed that these clauses be struck from the Bill, 
having for effect to abolish the banks’ privileged lien on its own stock when held by 
a debtor of the bank.” What have you to say as to that?—A. The clause has been in 
the Act for over forty years, and I know of only one case, during that time, in which 
the lien has been of any service to the bank. I have not very strong views on the 
question, either one way or the other. It is a convenience to the borrower, but is not 
of very great value. There are a great many customers who are stockholders and 
who would like to borrow money, without having to furnish an endorser. They 
would say, you know, I have some stock in your bank. I see no reason why, under 
these circumstances, that stock should not remain there as security for the loan. 

Q. The stock is deposited as security against his overdraft, and obviates the 
necessity for an outside loan. Is it always possible for a person, who so desires, to 
ascertain whether there is a lien on bank stock standing in the name of an individual? 
—A. No. 


Mr. McCurpy.—This is from the standpoint of the shareholder. In the ease of 
a loan company making an advance on these shares, and the shares being transferred 
to the loan company, in the collection of the double liability, the loan company must 
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pay. If a bank lends to a man of no substance, on the security of his shares, (as it 
might very well do), in the case of liquidation the value of the double liability clause 
would be lost, as you would find a great number of these men of straw holding shares 
in the bank. 

Mr. WuitE.—I do not quite follow that. I do not think it is of very much im- 
portance. 

Mr, Nickie. It is important to this extent. At the present time the banks get 
a receipt, which is a non-negotiable security, for advances made. If the bank were 
not to have a lien on stock, it could not borrow on the mere receipt. Suppose that the 
provision were taken away by which the bank has a lien on its own stock for advances 
made, would not the practice of the bank be changed so that they could issue scrip 
instead of a receipt? Instead of a receipt being issued, the bank would issue scrip, 
endorsed in blank by the owner, and the bank would loan on that. It is purely a 
question of how you do it. 

The CHAIRMAN.—It is quite evident that we shall not Aeoal with this witness this 
morning, and if it is the unanimous wish of the Committee, this afternoon I will 
endeayour to get permission for this Committee to sit while the House is in session. 


Motion carried. 


Committee adjourned. 


The Committee met at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CH4IRMAN.—When we adjourned at one o’clock, we had finished with section 
43 (b). If the members have no questions to ask Mr. Henderson regarding the sections 
between 43 and 54, we will request him to take up section 54. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. Has Mr. Henderson any suggestion with regard to the intervening clauses ?— 


A. I think not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We will take up section 54, which deals with the annual and special statements 
of the directors, Mr. Henderson might say as to what fuller details are desirable in 
these statements—A. I cannot think of anything fuller. It is really very full. If I 
were going to make any changes, I would make them in the way of lessening the num- 
ber of provisions rather than of increasing them. But, as there appears to be a desire 
for very full information, I see no reason why it should not be acceded to within 
these limits. There is one thing, I think, in the item of assets, which I rather think 
has been dealt with, paragraph (d), cheques on other banks and cash items in transit. 
I think the words “ cash items in transit ” should be struck out, because it will be very 
difficult to interpret that. It might be interpreted so as to give a false idea of a 
eash item. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 

Q. You heard Mr. McLeod’s testimony on that point, did you not?—A. He agreed 
with that, to do away with cash items in transit altogether. What is intended to be 
covered by that will find itself placed under other headings, in some cases under one 
heading and in some cases under anotker. 

Q. Did not Mr. McLeod state that “kiteing” would take place under that, and 
do you agree with him in that respect ?—A. That is a possibility 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And a danger?—A. I should say it is a danger and could be abused. 
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Q. Just a moment in connection with sub-section 2; it is proposed by Mr. Aikins 
to amend section 54 by adding to paragraph (j) of liabilities the words: “ and all 
acceptance.”—A. That is in bills payable. 

Q. And Mr. Aikins proposes to add to paragraph (d) of assets the words: “and 
the nature of such cash items.” What would you think of these changes? Would 
they be an improvement?—A. Oh, no. Cash items in transit, are items sent by mail 
during the last days of the month charged by one branch against another office. These 
items not having been credited by the office to which they are sent are outstanding 
at the close of the month. These are the items in transit and they run te very large 


amounts. We could not give the details necessary to set out in each return the’ 


“nature of such items.” In a large bank there might be several thousand items in 
transit at the end of the month. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
@. But they are shown under other items?—A. They are shown under other 
headings in the statement. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 
Q. Supposing it were feasible, it would mean a great delay in making out the 
returns ?—A. It is an impracticable suggestion. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Under sub-section 2, paragraph (7), bills payable, Mr. Aikins has proposed 
that this be made to read “bills payable and all acceptances.”—A. I would rather 
that some of those who are really responsible for the details of the return should 
speak on that. J am not quite sure in my own mind what are the bills payable of a 
bank. It may be assumed that drafts drawn by one branch upon another or by the 
bank on its correspondents that have not yet been presented for ‘payment may be 
ealled bills payable. Other than that I do not know what bills payable there are that 
banks have. 

Q. And all acceptances?—A. And I should say that nearly all acceptances that 
are in existence are acceptances that are drawn under letters of credit and would be 
covered by the next item, paragraph (/). But I prefer that some one who is more 
responsible for making up these returns should speak on these two points. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would you require the bank to publish annually a list of its so-called invest- 
ments?—A. I think that is altogether unnecessary. ; 
Q. That is Mr. McLeod’s idea.—A. I know it is, but I do not agree with him. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. Is there any objection to it?—A. Why go into such detail. After the Direc- 
tors have gone over these securities and seen that they are properly valued, why 
should that not be accepted? Is it any person’s business to know what securities a 
bank has been investing in, if the thing has been properly invested? 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. It is the depositor’s business—A. It is a very small fraction of the whole, 
Mr. Sharpe. The amount of securities held by a bank is perhaps two millions while 
their loans are forty millions. 

Q. What is your objection to publishing a list of investments? Mr. McLeod 
suggested that it should be done?—A. I cannot help what Mr. McLeod thinks. I do 
not approve of that. 


— 
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Q. You have not given any reason for your opinion—A. I have always thought 
it was unnecessary. One reason that occurs to me is this: I remember a case in 
which a bond broker came to us and presented some securities to us for sale. We 
thought they were a very good security and we bought some. Immediately he publish- 
ed all over the town that we had bought this security, and the public could infer 
that it had our endorsation. The same thing might occur if we published a list of 
securities. We should not be put in a position of endorsing these securities. And 
then, we are parting with them all the time; they are changing constantly; they are 
not things that remain in our possession continually unless they are very high grade 
securities. In England, the amount of securities of that kind held by the banks is 
much larger than is held in this country, and they never think of inquiring into details 
of that kind over there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You will remember that Mr. Clarkson this morning made some remarks as 
to sub-section 4 of section 54 about the profit and loss account. You heard what he 
said with reference to the fuller detail. What would be your opinion of that?—A. 
Did Mr. Clarkson so state? I think that was Mr. Bunnell. 

Q. Yes it was Mr. Bunnell, last night—A. I do not think that is at all desirable. 

The results of the operations are shown in as great detail as you need to show it, 
I should think. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—We come back largely to the question of the charter and 
capacity of the men who are running the banks. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us take section 91 which specifies that seven per cent. is the maximum 
legal rate of interest. Would it be possible in its annual or special statement for a bank 
to give the amount of money which it has out under loan or discount exceeding that 
rate?—A. Oh, yes, that information could be obtained. 

Q. Would it be a very difficult matter for a bank to include that in its statement? 
—A. I think it would be quite simple. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Are there any other countries that you know of where there is a statutory 
limitation of interest chargeable by banks?—A. I do not know of any, though 
there may possibly be. There may be such a law in some of the States of the 
Union, but not in any of the large Continental countries. There certainly is not in 
England. At the present time the banks in Germany are paying, and are glad to pay, 
8 per cent. in order to get money. 

Q. Does the Bank of England’s interest rate affect the Canadian banking rates? 
—A. Not to any appreciable extent. It has an indirect influence undoubtedly, because 
it would affect our rates in this way: If a Canadian bank were drawing on its credits 
with its London bankers they would possibly not feel inclined to draw so largely on 
them if they had to pay 6 per cent. for that money as they would if they were going 
to get it at 3 per cent. To that extent variations in the bank rate would affect us. 

Q. Do Canadian banks borrow occasionally from British banks?—A. I should say 
that a number of Canadian banks have an arrangement with their London correspon- 
dents that they may overdraw their account for a certain amount. They have a 
’ regular line up to which they draw. It sometimes is convenient for them to overdraw. 
The amount that they owe to banks in the United Kingdom is shown in the monthly 
return to the government. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Taking up section 56 we would like to have Mr. Henderson’s views regarding 
the audit—as to its necessity, its desirability, and the manner in which it should be 
done ?—A. Let me start out by saying this: that if one properly appreciates the extent 
and value of such an audit as can be obtained by external inspection, and understands 
its limitations and is not disposed to attach undue importance to it, I think it has a 
good place and will have a value in connection with our Banking Act. At the same 
time I do not believe that there is any form of external inspection that can be devised 
that is at) all equal to the inspection that .a bank makes through its own properly qualified 
officers. Perhaps you will permit me to speak of the experience I have had in connec- 
tion with our own bank, of our own system, so that you may see what the character of 
the inspection is that is carried on by a fairly large bank. We have an inspecting staff 
in the first place of six or eight men, who are constantly inspecting all the offices in 
Ontario and Quebee. We have an inspecting staff in the West who are inspecting the 
western offices. The inspectors visit those offices every year, go thoroughly into the 
working of the offices, and the way in which the administration is being carried on, and 
report very fully upon the loans. Jn addition to this inspection the full transactions 
of each one of those offices—that is to say, a list of every note that is discounted, of 
every loan that is made—is each day sent forward to the head office and examined by 
the officers who supervise these branches at the head office. These officers watch all the 
details of the loans, and also receive a statement of every note that became due and 
has not been paid. So that the daily working of the bank’s branches is constantly 
before these officers in the head office. If there is anything in the daily work or any- 
thing in any loan that has been made which looks doubtful, these supervisors—men 
who have had experience and training and proved themselves capable and judicious— 
bring it to the attention of the general manager, who enters into correspondence over 
it. In that way the whole daily work of every branch is brought constantly under the 
view of the head ofticials. Now, when these inspection reports come in, they go 
first into the hands of the chief inspector, who draws attention to anything that the 
inspectors have directed attention to. It has been my practice since I went on the 
board of directors realizing the responsibility that attached to the directors, to try to 
share that responsibility with them and to relieve them of it by going over every one of 
these inspection reports. 

At the end of the year when a statement of debts considered bad or doubtful is 
called for these also come under the review of the head office and under the review of 
the directors, who consider them with the reports presented by the inspectors and also 
the result of my own observations on them. Then to meet the question of the inspec- 
tion at the head office, a committee of the directors, of which I form one, make an 
inspection of the cash and of the securities, and go through the returns from the 
branches to see that all the entries are properly entered in the statement that is pre- 
sented to the shareholders. ‘The directors are very willing to spend the time over it and 
they go into it very thoroughly. They become as thoroughly informed on all matters 
as it is possible for them to be in the limited time at their disposal. I cannot conceive 
that any form of external inspection could be so thorough, so complete and so intelli- 
gent as that, because it is an inspection based upon knowledge. It is followed from 
day to day and from week to week and really covers the whole ground. J quite appre- 
ciate what Mr. McLeod said in his evidence. He said: ‘I did not think that a system 
of external inspection was required for the Bank of Nova Scotia, because we looked 
after that.’ I think that it is true with the great number of the banks, if not all of 
them. : 

I quite appreciate the desire and the feeling shown to satisfy the public that some 
outside official should give such supervision as it is possible to give. The feeling is 
that an audit should be made by some one who will feel that his responsibility is more 
directly to the shareholders, because it is called a shareholder’s audit in the Act. I 
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think every properly constituted board of directors, if they have any realization of 
what devolves upon them, and the fact that they are trustees for the shareholders, 
should accept their responsibilities and try to act up to them as best they can. If 
they cannot go into the details of the bank’s operation they should have somebody to do 
it for them, in whom they have absolute confidence. Having that in view I thoroughly 
agree with what Mr. Clarkson said—that if you get a competent and efficient auditor 
fully seized of his responsibility and availing himself of the information placed at 
his disposal, and he should see that he gets all the information he reasonably requires— 
if you get such a person it does not matter in the Jeast whether that man is appointed 
by the shareholders or the board of directors, or the Minister of Finance, or the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association. It does not matter very much if you get the right man— 
that is the essential thing. But I do not see any reason why the responsibility should 
be taken off the shareholders. Theirs is the responsibility altogether. To a large extent 
they lose their money if the bank goes wrong. The responsibility rests with them, 
and I do not think we should try to shift it. There is a fear of our becoming too 
paternal in our legislation. If you have a sufficient body of cavital behind the bank, 
forming a reasonably good margin of safety to the depositors, I think you are fulfilling 
your ordinary duty to the depositors and to the shareholders. 

T do not know that I can say very much much more except this: I haye been rather 
surprised, and I think most bank directors would feel hurt, at the imputations that are 
thrown out, that because the directors are the most influential persons in connection 
with the bank, therefore they must be regarded with a good deal of suspicion, and 
that they should not be permitted to vote or hold proxies for the appointment of 
auditors. J cannot conceive of any circumstances that should give rise to such a posi- 
tion and such an attitude being taken towards the directors as a body. Take the case 
of the Bank of Toronto, the directors are men who, in their own persons and families 
are immediately connected with the bank. They have shares representing a par value 
of about $1,160,000, or a cash value of about $2,300,000, and is it conceivable that these 
men should not have a voice in the selection of men who are going to investigate the 
affairs of the bank, and have exposed to them an immense amount of confidential infor- 
mation? You are placing a very large amount of power in the hands of the share- 
helders’ auditor, so that if he chose to make himself disagreeable he might bring a 
great deal of discredit upon the bank without any adequate cause. To my mind it is 
altogether unfair to say that the directors should not be permitted to have a voice, to 
have a right to say whom they should select and recommend to the shareholders for the 
position. It seems to me altogether wrong. Now, that is all I want to say on that 
point. 

There is just another point I would like to make a remark on: Mr. Clarkson gave 
us, I think, some exceedingly valuable information as to what he conceived to be the duty 
of the auditor, and how far he should go in making that audit. I do not think, though, 
that one suggestion he made is altogether in harmony with what I think would be the 
right thing to do. He comes to the point where there is a possible difference of opinion 
between the auditor and the directors. The auditor has his view, the directors have 
another. Now he thinks there should be somebody over them both to whom the 
matter should be referred, and he wants to lay that onus upon the Minister of Finance. 
If the Minister of Finance is willing to make himself an arbitrator in every case of 
this kind there is no objection to it whatever. 


| By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Do you think there would be many of such cases?—A. I do not think so—I 
shouldn’t think so. I should think that in 999 cases out of a thousand that if the 
auditor is not satisfied with anything and goes to the directors and talks it over, if they 
are decent people they would either accept his view of it or convince him he is wrong. 
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1 do not thing it would be wise to have legislation placing that responsibility upon the 
Minister. 

There is just this other one point I want to speak of and that is this, that what 
is apparently in the minds of some members of the committee is that it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory that the shareholders’ auditor should be nominated, or con- 
trolled by the directors. I have spoken of that from Mr. McLeod’s point of 
view, and I want to speak of it from another. I can appreciate the fact that in view 
of some of the recent disclosures that have taken place in the Farmers’ Bank that 
where the directors were, as stated by Mr. Clarkson, thoroughly incompetent, and 
where they were led entirely by their president and general manager, that an auditor ° 
who was appointed under this influence might be also a party to the weakness and 
incompetence and fraud which was exhibited, and that to meet an exceptional case 
that may arise in our banking system, if such a state of affairs should possibly emerge 
again, there should be some way of securing a competent and suitable auditor. I 
think the suggestion made by Mr. McLeod has many points that recommend it, but it 
does not wholly meet with my own approval, for reasons that I do not think I should 
go into, because I am not going to discuss it now. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The appointinent of a board?—A. Yes, the appointment of the board. Thinking 
it over after the whole discussion that has taken place here, I have a plan floating 
through my mind, not in a shape that I would like to give it at the present time, a 
plan that I would like to discuss more thoroughly with other bankers, in which we 
might possibly arrange that there should be an action in which the shareholders, the 
directors, the Minister and the general managers of the banks might all have a voice 
in connection with the selection of the auditors. I would not place the responsibility 
on any one of these in such a way as to relieve the shareholders themselves of their 
responsibility, and if you will permit me I snould like to have time just to think that 
over, and subsequently if it appeals to me more strongly when I get the whole details, 
I would be glad to submit a statement thereon to the Minister. I may say I think, 
without violating any confidence, that when the thought passed through my mind and 
I discussed it with one or two friends the matter was presented to Mr. McLeod, and 
Mr. McLeod spoke to me and said he also would like to think the matter over, and he 
had the impression that the plan I suggested might in some respects be a better plan 
than his own, So that I would be glad to supplement anything I have to say in con- 
nection with the appointment of an auditor at a later time by sending in a statement. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. To the committee?—A. To the Committee, yes. 
The CuamrMan.— I am sure that will be perfectly satisfactory to the Committee 
and when that statement comes in we will put it in our records, or you can present it 
in person and explain it. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Henderson a question. I understand that you do not 
object to government or independent audit of the banks?—A. No. 

Q. You have no objection to that?—A. No. 

Q. There are 25 banks at present in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. What number of inspectors would be required for those 25 banks, in your 
judgment ?—A. What kind of inspection do you refer to? 

Q. Well, an inspection such as would be considered satisfactory and fairly 
complete?—A. You mean as satisfactory as is now carried on by the bank staff? 

Q. I would not think it would be as exhaustive, probably, as you have, but it would 
want to be fairly thorough or else it would be inefficient and unsatisfactory ?—A. T 
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can hardly say. If you are going to form a board of examiners I hardly like to say what 
number would be required. The plan I have in view would not contemplate the 
appointment of a board, but would contemplate the shareholders of a bank nominating 
their auditors, but those auditors might be approved by the Minister after consultation 
with managers of the banks. 

Q. In your own case, how many does it take? For your own bank will one be 
sufficient /—A. One man might do to take charge, but he would have to have some 
assistants with him, as they do in the English banks where the auditor who is 
appo ted brings with him his staff, and his fee covers his own services and the ser- 
vices of his staff. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are some small banks, and I suppose two or three of them could be 
audited by the same firm, or the same man, could they not?—A. I do not see any reason 
why one good firm could not examine two or three or more banks, if the work is not 
going on at the same time. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Do you think that the auditor can be reasonably asked to report upon the 
value of the securities placed before him?—A. I do not think it is fair to ask him to 
do that. A competent man would, in the examination of the bank’s affairs as they 
are presented to him, and being in possession of the different books at the head 
office, get a very fair idea of the character of the administration of the bank, but 
when you come to the ramifications of the banks, and the millions of dollars that they 
have out in loans seattered from Halifax to Vancouver, transactions in this country 
and transactions in other countries, I do not think we should ask any auditor to 
become responsible for those figures. I think he would do a very great deal in assist- 
ing, in confirming the values that have been placed, and I think that his report will 
be of very considerable value, but I do not think you must attach too much import- 
ance to it, or hold the auditor responsible for the representations that are made as 
to the value of the assets. 

By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. It has suggested itself to me that the amendment to the Act in reference to the 
shareholders’ andit would require a report to the shareholders, and inasmuch as the 
year of the different banks usually ends nearly at the same time, and the annual meet- 
ings are held at the same time, there would be a difficulty there, or at least you would 
require a great number of auditors, possibly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the reports were all to be made at the same time?—A. Some banks have 
the meeting at which that report is presented some weeks after the end of the year; 
in some eases three weeks and in other cases five or six weeks elapse before the report 
requires to be presented. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. I was going to ask if you think that outside inspection of this kind would have 
a salutary effect upon banking as it is at the present time?—A. I think it would. 

Q. Do you think it would exercise a certain amount of check?—A. I think it 
would, yes. It might be necessary in some cases and in other cases it would not make 
any difference. ; 

Q. You do not think it would entirely do away with bank failures?—A. I should 
think not. 

Q. Would it, do you think, reduce the number of bank failures?—A. Let me quote 
along that line the very pertinent remark of Mr. Forgan, of Chicago, who said: ‘ Out- 
side inspection never prevents loss, it exposes it.’ The loss is made before the exaim- 
ination takes place, when the advance is made, if it is to be loss; it is by examination 
only that this fact is established and exposed. 
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Q. I was going to ask you on that very point you were discussing a moment ago 
with regard to the possibility of a difference of opinion between the auditor and the 
bank management ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be possible in the case of any doubt of the value for the bank agents 
to submit the loan to the auditor, for his opinion as to the security before the trans- 
action was gone into? Would it not be possible by some such arrangement that loss 
on the transaction might be saved ?—A. Impossible. 

Q. One thing that could be done you think is to try to get out of it with as little 
loss as possible.—A. I think all the auditor could do is if he thought there was likely 
to be a loss made in connection with a loan, to see that proper provision was made 
for that loss. ; 

Q. You would not consider it desirable to place in the hands of the Board of In- 
spection or Audit the power to order a reduction in some certain account that the bank 
was carrying?—A. I certainly would not. I think that the responsibilty for the 
management must rest with the board of directors, and the general manager for 
whose actions they are responsible. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable or expedient in any way to limit the 
amount to be placed in the hands of any one corporation, firm or individual?—A. I 
am personally opposed to that. I do not think as a matter of practice, if you have the 
right general manager, and he takes his directors into full confidence and they 
exercise their very best judgment, I do not think any limitation should be placed, 
because I know numbers of cases in which the biggest loans we have had have been the 
most satisfactory and have involved the least anxiety and clerical labour. They have 
been also much more profitable, although bearing a lower rate than a smaller loan, 
which involved a great deal of clerical work and more interest. 

Q. Mr. McLeod expressed the opinion that banks should not exceed a capital of 
$5,000,000. What do you think about that?—A. I do not think he went so far as to 
say that. He said he thought $5,000,000 was a pretty fair average. 

Q. You would not advise a limitation being put on the capitalization?—A. No, 
I would not advise any limitation, and for this reason: we are all growing very fast. 
I] remember when the policy of the Bank of Toronto, a good many years ago, was to 
establish a good, strong, small bank. They had this feeling, they never wanted to be 
a big bank. Well, they changed their minds and found that it was unwise to set any 
standard beyond which we should not go. As the business grew, we extended our 
capital and our resources to meet it. I would not like to place any figure as the limit 
of capitalization for banks in this country. J have a great deal of respect for Mr. 
MclLeod’s judgment in that. He has had a great deal of experience, and it is possible 
my Own opinion may not be as good as his. 


By Mr. Northrup: 


Q. As I understand the audit, it seems to me that no matter how perfect your 
audit may be or what scheme is devised, the audit can only, after all, be effective 
against dishonesty, recklessness, or incapacity, which, in the end, come to the same 
thing. That is to say, presuming a bank is well conducted, an audit in those cases, 
would be practically of no benefit; but in the case of such banks as the Farmers’, the 
Monarch, and the Sovereign, then the audit would protect the shareholders and 
depositors to a certain extent, at least. That, I understand, is the position?—A. Yes. 
In those eases an examination by a competent auditor would have disclosed the facts 
and probably minimized the losses. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifaz.): 


Q. At the time of the collapse of the Sovereign Bank, how many hours were 
required to enable the bankers to value the assets of that bank?—A. I can hardly 
tell you that, hecause I was not in the confidence of the people who made the 
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examination. I think two or three bankers were informed of the condition of the 
bank some days before, and they had an opportunity of making a rough valuation 
as to what the assets might possibly produee—— 

Q. I am told they did it between ten o’clock in the morning and midnight of 
the same day. Would that likely be correct?—A. I was not one of those who made 
the examination. I do not know what length of time they took, but after ten o’clock 
in the morning, when the bankers met to consider the affairs of the Sovereign Bank, 
the representatives of three banks stated that as the result of the examination they 
had previously made, they believed the assets of the bank would produce, roughly, so 
much money, and they therefore recommended the banks to advance the amount of 
money necessary to take it over. The discussion on their report and the questions 
raised in connection with it, took place that day, and between ten that morning and 
somewhere in the evening, the bankers decided to make the advance, and took it 


over on the basis of the report made by the others. 


Q. That only meant an examination of head office evidence-—A. I am sure the 
results have not panned out according to the report we got. 


By Hon.. Mr. White: 


Q. Is it, or is it not a fact that the Sovereign Bank was, and is, largely interested 
in two enterprises: One the Milwaukee bond transaction, and the other the Alaska 
Railway, of which, even at the present time, nobody can tell what the outcome will 
be, and that very large sums were invested on those accounts?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Your statement was that an inspection would simply reveal a loss after it 
had occurred. Therefore, it would be too late to be of much practical value. Are 
there not, in the case of the wreck of a. bank, many general losses made before the 
one culminating in the overthrow of the bank? If these smaller losses were checked 
by an inspection, it might be of substantial benefit and prevent the wrecking of a 
bank. ?—A. I think that is probably true. Jf in any one year a bank has made losses 
that they are not able to provide for out of their profits, if there were no outside 
inspection, the temptation might be not to disclose that loss to their shareholders. 
External inspection might insist that that state of affairs should be disclosed, but it 
would not prevent that particular loss. It would have been made in spite of the 
examination. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. I would like to ask you two questions, which I will put together, though per- 
haps they may not be directly relevant. The first question is: Would a board of 
chartered bank managers have selected Mr. Travers as manager of the Farmers’ 
Bank if the selection was left to them? The second question is: Is there any way 
of insuring the appointment of good general managers in the case of the creation of 
new banks? Should that power be left entirely to shareholders? Is it too great a 
power to leave to them? 

Mr. Nessitr.—They subscribe the money, why not? 

Mr. Henperson.—I think perhaps I am quite safe and justified in answering your 
question, Mr. Maclean as to Mr. Travers. Mr. Travers was, at one time, an officer of 
the Merchants Bank of Canada. He was not connected with the Merchants Bank of 
Canada at the time he called upon our bank in Toronto—The Bank of Toronto—in 
reference to the new agency we were opening in Berlin, where, at one time, he had 
lived. He asked us to appoint him as manager, but, from the information we had 
received, both as to his character as a banker and his character as a man, we declined 
to appoint him. I think any board of chartered bankers would probably have come 
to the same conclusion if they had made the same examination as we had. 
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Now, as to the other hypothetical question, as to whether thére should be some 
power, other than the directors and shareholders, to select the general manager of a 
new bank, I do not see how you can or why you should advise the people, who are 
going to put their money into it, whom to select. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When a new bank is organized, is it customary to have that organization 
originated by the man who ultimately becomes its general manager? I am just asking 
historically ?—A. I think Mr, Clarkson could give us a good deal of information about 
that, historically. I think he found that the promoter of four banks, some of which 
neyer came into existence, the promoter of the Monarch Bank, Farmers’ Bank, and 
another bank which I do not think I had better name, was chiefly actuated by the 
commissions he hoped to get for selling stock. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

W. You knew, when Mr. Travers applied to you, that he was not a capable and 
competent man. Do you represent the Bank of Toronto at the Bankers Association? 
—A. No, Ido not. Let me say a word here. You think a certain amount of responsi- 
bility attached to the Bankers’ Association in respect to that appointment? 

Q. The knowledge you had must have been possessed by the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. It was known generally to the officials of The Bank of Toronto?—A. We cer- 
tainly had a knowledge of it. 

Q. The general manager is your representative at the Bankers’ Association, is 
he not? What is his name?—A. Mr. Coulson. 

Q. And he is now dead?—A. Oh no. 

Q. Who was the general manager that died in Montreal?—A. Sir Edward 
Clouston. 

Q. Who is president now of the Bankers’ Association?—A. Mr. D. R. Wilkie of 
the Imperial Bank. 

Q. Was it Coulson or Clouston that sent a letter to the Finance Department? 
—A. A letter was sent by Mr. Coulson to Mr. Clouston, who sent a letter to the depart- 
ment, based on what had been said by Mr. Coulson. ‘ ’ 

Q. So that Mr. Coulson disclosed to Mr. Clouston the information that Travers 
would not be a proper man to manage a bank?—A. I do not think he would have been 
justified in doing that. 

Q. That is getting away a little from my question. I would just like to follow 
it up a little. Mr. Coulson being a member of the Bankers’ Association, would natu- 
rally discuss the desirability of having Travers as manager of this bank. Don’t you 
think that some responsibility rested on the Bankers’ Association, to apprise the 
Minister of Finance as to the desirability of issuing a certificate to the Farmers’ 
Bank ?—A. I am very doubtful about that. 

Q. Sir Edward Clouston wrote a letter, saying that by reason of the method of 
raising the deposit, a certificate should not be issued to the Farmers’ Bank; but that 
letter came a little too late?—A. I believe that to be the case. 

Q. Why did not the Bankers’ Association follow it up and lay the facts in your 
possession before the Minister of Finance?—A. I cannot answer for the Bankers’ 
Association, I do not know what the Association knew. 

Q. Did you feel any personal responsibility with. all your experience?—A. My 
dear man, I do not see what we could do. ; 

Q. Could you not, knowing that he was an unworthy and incapable man to man- 
age a bank, have prevented him receiving the certificate, and so have avoided the 
loss subsequently caused to the depositors?—A. No. Supposing I had gone to the 
Minister and made such a statement to him, and that Travers had found that out and 
came back and asked me on what grounds I made that representation. What position 
would I have been in— 
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Q. Your board of directors must have had some information?—A. They had no 
_ information whatever. 

Q. Did you, as a matter of fact, communicate to any bankers your own know- 
ledge as to the character of Travers?—A. No, we did not, because we got the inform- 
ation in confidence. 

Q. What is the capitalization of the Bank of Toronto?—A. $5,000,000. 

; Q. What was the capitalization of the Sovereign Bank?—A. I think it was about 
$4,000,000. 

Q. Did you know the amount of the loan of the Milwaukee bond transaction ? 
—A. $700,000 or $800,000 possibly. 

Q. And the Alaska Railway transaction?—A. Equal I think to about $2,000,000, 
or something like that. But these were in different loans, and amounted to these 
figures in the aggregate. 

Q. Will you say that there should be no limitation on the right of a bank to loan 
to corporations or individuals?—A. I think so in spite of that. 

Q. Have you any suggestions owing to the large percentage of failures Mr. Mc- 
Leod has told us of how to remedy the state of affairs? Is there any prevention for 
this?—A. The only prevention is to have competent and trustworthy men managing 
the bank, and even then they may make mistakes. They would not, however, do dis- 
honest things, 

Q. Your views have to do with an ideal board. Laws are made to preyent the 
men who are not ideal men from transgressing the law.—A. But I know of no way 
in which you can legislate to make a dishonest man an honest man or an incapable 
man a capable man. 

Q. But you have expressed yourself in favour of some form of inspection?—A. I 
have said that inspection will do good service if you do not place too much dependence 
upon it, or rely too much upon it. 

Q. Has your board of directors been continually opposed to outside inspection ? 
—A. No, it has not. 

Q. But the Canadian Bankers’ Association were opposed to it for many years? 
—A. It was not thought necessary to have it. 

Q. They were a good deal opposed to it?—A. 5, 

Q. And they have been opposed to it up to this revision?—A. Well, the matter 
has not been a very live subject. The plan that was suggested by Mr. McLeod did not 
commend itself to them. I remember the discussion that took place. The objection 
made to it was that they did not think it would be efficient. 

Q. At any rate, the Canadian Bankers’ Association, or individual banks, did not 
suggest to any one any method by which external inspection or audit could take place? 
—A. They were quite satisfied, 

Q. You were quite satisfied also with the Bill that was presented by the late 
Finance Minister making the audit permissive and not compulsory ?—A. The position 
we took was this: That we were quite satisfied, so far as the Bank of Toronto was 
concerned. It was stated by the president to the shareholders that no form of in- 
spection that could be devised was so thorough as the one we had in use. But we 
said we were quite willing to submit to any form of inspection that parliament by its 
representatives might desire to have brought into effect. 

Q. So far as your own board was concerned, it may not need inspection, but do 
you not think that a board like the Ontario board or the Sovereign board or the 
Farmers’ Bank Board requires some system of inspection?—A. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, Mr. Sharpe. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do I understand you correctly in stating that you thought any such system 
of inspection would not be very effective towards preventing losses or bad manage- 
ment?—A,. Well, I am not quite sure that I put it in that form. I say it will not 
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prevent them. It may minimize the loss. The inspection cannot, if a loan is once 
made, put that loan back as if it had not been made. 

Q. Do not the banks themselves already utilize the services of inspectors to a very 
large degree?—A. Yes, by this inspection you create an additional inspection. 

Q. But it would be of some use?—A. It would be useful, unquestionably. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you not think that the knowledge that there is going to be an external 
audit would have a tendency to deter the banks from making such loans as were made 
by the Sovereign or the Farmers’ banks, say on the Keeley mine?—A. Very likely it 
would have a salutary effect upon them. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. The general manager of the Sovereign bank was personally interested in that 
loan, was he not ?—A. I have no knowledge of that. ; 
Q. I understood that his brother was connected with it?—A. I heard so, but I d 
not know that it is the case. 
Q. Are any of the staff at the head office of the banks sworn to secrecy?—A., Alt 
of them. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Mr. Sharpe has just asked you about your own private report on Travers. It 
is not customary to carry your own private reports on your business to the Bankers’ 
Association ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Thornton: ~- 


Q. Did I understand you to say that there was a pressing need at the present time 
to satisfy the outside public because their confidence has been lost because of the 
failure of banks, that there was some need of some kind of inspection ?—A. I said that 
there was a demand for it. : 

Q. Because of the losses the people had sustained?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Then you said, too, that in an extreme case, like the Farmers’ bank, there 
ought to be a final court of appeal, which might be the Finance Minister?—A. I did 
not say that. : 

Q. You said something to that effect?—A. I think that statement was made by 
Mr. Clarkson this morning, and I haye dissented from that. I do not think that res- 
ponsibility should be placed upon the Minister. 

Q. But still that in a very extreme case there ought to be some authority outside 
of the board of directors ?—A. Well that is a hypothetical question that I would not like 
to answer. 


Q. You made the statement, did you not, that there should be some way to meet 


exceptional cases like the Farmers’ bank?—A. Did I make that statement? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not quite know in what connection that question came up. 

Q. I took your remark down. You say that you have a vague idea in your own 
mind which you would like to work out in connection with other bankers as to the 
formation of a board of auditors?—A. As to a method of having auditors nominated, 
but I do not approve of a board of auditors. 

Q. As to the method of having auditors appointed, that would practically be an 
independent audit?—A. I am assuming that a shareholders’ audit has been proposed 
by the Minister and that it is his desire to have an examination of some kind made 
under this Act. I think we all approve of that, and I think the step is a step in 
advance. All I want to do is to strengthen the position we desire to reach by means 
of the shareholders’ audit, and if there is a suggestion that occurs to me by which I 
think this can be helped and strengthened and benefited, I should like the opportunity 
to present it. 


_-. 
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Q. But you think there is an urgent need to satisfy the outside public?—A. I do 
not know that I go that far. I think you have that impression, and I am quite willing 
to take your representation that such is the ease. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. I do not quite understand the position you take with reference to auditors. 
Mr. Clarkson, this morning, made the statement that he was in favour of the share- 
holders and directors appointing the auditors, and that before they were finally 
appointed that at least the names would be submitted to the Finance Minister for 
consideration. What objection have you to such a mode of procedure?—A. None, I 
do not know whether the Minister would approve of that or not. 

- Q. Then what objections do you have to the position taken by Mr. Clarkson in 
regard to accounts that are in dispute as between the directors and the auditors? 
Where should they be submitted, and how can they be disposed of?—A. I am not 
prepared to say.. I am not prepared to endorse that view. If the Minister came to 
us and said: I want to take that position; I would say: All right, we will endorse it. 
But I would not make the suggestion, and I would not like to have it understood that 
I was approving of placing that responsibility upon the Minister. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Just on that point. As I understand it, Mr. Clarkson in his evidence gave 
it as his view that if a dispute arose between the auditor and the management of the 
bank it might be referred to the Minister. It is not likely, I think, that many of these 
disputes would arise, but they might possibly, and they might be disputes of some 
consequence. Suppose it was a question of a large account, as to what to do with it, 
whether to continue it or to close it out. What, in your judgment, would the Minister 
have to do in order to settle a dispute of that kind? Let me put it this way: go back 
a little in your experience of banking. You have known of large accounts that were 
dubious at the time but worked out satisfactorily later on?—A. Yes, frequently. 

Q. By nursing such an account it has sometimes turned into a very good one.— 
A. I have a clear recollection of a large advance being made, for which securities 
were held. There was no market for these securities, but we had absolute faith in 
their ultimate value and kept them for over two years. As a result of this the bank’s 
debt was paid and we handed over to the borrower’s executors, he having died in the 
meantime, $150,000. 

Q. I am not dealing with a case in which any fraud arises because in that event 
the auditor’s duty would be clear: there would be no dispute about it at all, the auditor 
would simply shut down upon it. But take a case where there is a dispute, or differ- 


- ence of judgment, as to the value of a loan, leaving out of consideration the present 


Minister of Finance, who is supposed to know everything, although he doesn’t. Do 
you think it at all likely that the Minister’s opinion upon a matter of that kind would 
be better than the opinion of the general manager and the board of directors of a 
particular bank, or not?—A. If you were to give me a concrete case and inquire 
whether the judgment of the present Minister of Finance would likely be better in a 
particular instance than that of some particular general manager, I have no doubt 
that I could express my opinion. 

Q. Well, we will get away from that for a moment. I want you to tell the com- 
mittee something about the granting of credits, as to how a company or a firm that 
might afterwards get into a rather bad way, we will say, are granted a credit originally. 
How is that dealt with? Take a mining company, a coal company or any other com- 
pany or firm that desires a credit in a bank, how will that be dealt with in the first 
instance?—A. When the application is made they state what they want. They also 
present a statement of their affiairs, upon which they ask that the credit shall be based. 
That statement is submitted to a very careful scrutiny. 
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Q. By the officers?—A. By the officers of the bank. They meet with the indi- 
vidual persons and form their impressions also as to them—if they have not had pre- 
vious knowledge of them—and it is based upon the men who are carrying on the busi- 
ness, the character of the assets, and the nature of the business, and the bank’s judgment 
is then formed as to whether it is desirable to grant a credit or not. After that judg- 
ment has been formed by the executive officers of the bank, it is brought before the 
directors of the bank, many of whom have had a wide experience—some in one branch 


of business, and others in another—the whole matter is laid before them and again dis- _ 


cussed, and if it commends itself to them then the credit is granted. 

Q. Once the credit is granted it is available for the company’?—A. It is. _ 

Q. Now just on that point. Suppose the credit is granted and availed of, is it, in 
your judgment, that an auditor or inspector, either of the government or otherwise, 
would come to a different conclusion as to that credit and in any way over-ride or inter- 
fere with the judgment of the directors?—A. I think it would be quite within his right 
to express his opinion to the directors, and give the reasons upen which that opinion is 
based, and ask them to take into consideration what he says. But after the auditor has 
made his report, if the directors differ from him, then I think his duty is at an end. 
Then if he is not satisfied and thinks the matter is all wrong, he ought to get out. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would it add to the strength of the recommendation of the auditor if he could 
refer to a sort of banking tribunal his differences with the directors and secure a deci- 
sion, so to speak ?—A. Do you mean that for the purposes of the Bank Act an expres- 
sion of opinion ‘should be given that might find a reflex in some section of the 
Act? 

Q. Would it strengthen his position if this auditor, having made his examination 
and differed from the directors, could secure from some financial expert an endorse- 
ment or otherwise of his recommendation? Do you think there is anything possible in 
that line?—A. I will tell you what has occurred to me, and what I would feel inclined 
to suggest if I were an auditor and had any such difficulty. 

Q. There would be only the moral persuasion?—A. If a question of that kind 
arose and there was a difference of opinion between the auditor and the board of 
directors. and it was a serious matter. and they could not convince each other, I would 
feel inclined to say: ‘ Both of us may be mistaken. Let us select some person in whom 
we have absolute confidence, lay the matter before him, take his opinion on the subject 
and see if he cannot give us some light on it.’ I think that would be a very much 
better way to settle the difficulty than to place the onus of effecting a settlement upon 
the Minister of Finance or upon any official. To bring the dispute before the members 
of a banking tribunal I do not think would be good business. I do not think it is 
quite the proper thing to do to bring another bank’s affairs before those actively 
engaged in the management of an opposing and competing bank. 

Q. Would you have the government create an arbiter of that character?—A. 
You would have to get a very perfect man, I think. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. He would have to be a financial Solon—A. I think so. I think the govern- 
ment had better not undertake to select such a man. 

Q. In a period of financial stress or stringency, is it not a maxim of banking 
—let us say in the old country, not here—that the bankers should act pretty boldly? 
—A. That is a maxim of banking. 

Q. Is that maxim adopted by the Bank of England?—A. Invariably. They have 
restored confidence in many cases by suspending the Bank Act and loaning up to 
the limit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it a fact that the more stringent the times the larger the deposits, and 
the better the business, the smaller the deposits?—A. No. 
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Q. How does that work out?—A. The more stringent the times as a rule the 
smaller the deposits for this reason, amongst others: when times are stringent 
securities are cheap and people draw the moneys that they have in the banks to get 
the benefit of these cheap securities that will bring them in a high rate. We have 
customers that in ordinary times will keep very large balances with us. Just at the 
time when everybody else wants money they draw their deposits out and make fresh 
Investments. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


w. They are wise people from their own standpoint—A. Certainly. 

Q. That is the whole art of making money: to have money when money is 
scarce. One more question with regard to inspecting. You have described your 
system of inspection. Do you consider that system to be thoroughly good?—A. It is, 
I believe, good, but in spite of it, mistakes arise and losses occur. 

Q. Take a bank with a couple of hundred branches—150 or 200 branches—some 
of them very important—what would a system of thorough inspection in a bank of 
that kind cost in the course of a year? Would it run into large figures?—A. It would 
run into large figures. - 

Q. I am told it runs into very large figures?—A. Because you must put the best 
men you have got on your staff on inspection. You must haye men who have ex- 
perience, who have been tested and who have judgment, and if they are fit for a 
position of that kind, you must pay them well. 

Q. Would you be content as general manager of a bank with 150 or 200 branches, 
with anything short of an inspection such as you have described?—A. I certainly 
would not. I would not feel safe without it. 

Q. Suppose there was an outside inspection that was intended to be thorough. 
Could it be better relied upon?—A. I would not rely upon it to the extent that I 
would rely upon our own inspection. JI would consider it of value but I would not 
like to depend upon it. 

Q. Would not any inspection from outside that was as thorough as the inspec- 
tion you have mentioned have to depend upon the officers of your bank, or any other 
bank—that officer would be employed in the inspection you have described?2—-A. 1 
think so, undoubtedly, unless they were going to commence the work all over again. 

Q. I believe it is very rare that a bank has been wrecked through collusion and 
fraud, although it has happened.—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. ‘Is fraud necessarily confined to collusion in any one of the offices of the Bank? 
—A. No. 

Q. Might it happen at any important office of a bank by collusion?—A. Yes, and 
has been. 

Q. Might not a bank have a large amount of securities in its office abroad—bul- 
lion, securities and cash?—A. I think they must have. I have no personal experience 
of an office abroad, but I do not see how they can avoid having them. 

Q. Take the example of the London offices, at which large sums of money are 
paid in as a result of exchange operations. They are doing a large banking business, 
where very much is in cash as a result of the transactions upon exchange?—A. 
Surely. 

Q. That office is an extremely important office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would the same apply to New York and other large offices?—A. Yes, it would 
apply to all large clearing house centres where settlements are made. 

Q. Then so far as the element of fraud is concerned—which I have said is very 
rare and not likely to occur, but still has occurred and may oceur again—so far as 
fraud based upon collusion is concerned, or speculation, inspection would not, in your 
opinion, be a sufficient check, we will say at the head office. Could it take place at 
any other office?—A. It could take place and I would just like to emphasize again 
the fact that the inspection is good so far as it goes, but you must not place depen- 
dence upon what it is able reasonably to bear. 
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Q. Now let us take a specific case that I was engaged upon in the interest of the 
shareholders—that of the Ontario Bank—and this was said to have occurred in con- 
nection with some speculations in New York. Some money would be sent down to 
New York and invested in stocks onthe market there. At the head office the entry 
would be charged to New York. That amount of money was lost. No entry was made 
at the head office, but more money was sent down and again New York was charged 
with the entry. In the result the books at the head office showed a loss of say half 
a million, or a million of dollars in the hands of correspondents in New York, which 
had been lost. Now take a situation of that kind and the amount held in New York 
and other centres, would it not be necessary to check up and find out how much money 
and securities were in the hands of correspondents in those places in order to have a 
thorough inspection?—A. You would have to have a verification in each and every 
place. 

Q. That is the point I am making, while I admit they might rely upon the inspee- 
tion system of the bank that you have called attention to, rely upon the reports of 
those officers as to outside officers, if you are to rely upon your inspection I should 
imagine it would have to be as thorough as the inspection you mention, or substan- 
tially so, in order to close all doors?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. In your experience there have been no substantial losses in the branches ?—A. 
JT would not say that; some of our branches 
Q. No failures have resulted from losses in the branches?—A. I am not sure I 
can speak as to that. A great many banks fail, but I cannot give particulars of them 
all. 


Q. If there were external inspection as ‘suggested by some members of the com- 
mittee it would not be necessary to inspect the branches any more than you do now? 
—A. If you are satisfied to accept the auditor’s statements, take his word, and let him 
make the best examination he can, and satisfy yourself that he has done his duty, 
you get what you ask for but you must not place dependence upon that beyond wat 
he is able to do. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We are going on to 61, if the members will permit it, which refers to the 
issue and circulation of bank notes, and also brings up the matter of the gold reserve, 
the tax for the privilege of issuing notes, and a tax on moneys loaned by Canadian 
banks in foreign countries. Mr. Henderson will give us the benefit of his experience 
on these points?—A. As to the proposal of the Minister to establish a gold reserve I 
think it is a wise piece of foresight on the part of the Minister to make provision for 
the future, and I think it wovld meet with the approval of the banks. 

Q. If this central gold reserve is established could not the banks dispense with 
what is known as the special emergency circulation?—A. Well, they could do so; 
whether it would be wise to do so or not I am not prepared to say. The emergency 
circulation serves a very useful purpose. There is at the present time in our country 
circumstances that require such an enlargement of circulation for a short period of time ~ 
as provided for by the emergency circulation. The members will probably all quite 
understand the reason for that; from September up to the end of November, when the 
movement of the harvest in the lower provinces as well as the western provinces 
takes place, there is put out over the counters of the bank every day very large sums 
of money for the purpose of paying for the amount of grain brought in and delivered 
at the elevators and warehoues in these places at that time. That money is paid out 
so that the circulation increases from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. The banks are 
permitted to exceed the limits of their circulation upon condition that they redeem it 
absolutely at the time fixed by the Act. The way that works out is that the circulation 
goes up day by day, month by month, until it reaches its maximum, about the middle 
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of November, and immediately it commences to return as the money finds its way back 
aS payment on land, implements, the interest on mortgages, the settling of store 
accounts and things of that kind, and it goes back again to its normal as a rule by the 
end of the time fixed in the Act. The gold reserve would not meet the necessities of 
that particular case because we would have to put out actual money in order to increase 
our circulation by $30,000,000. I think the gold reserve would not so fully meet the 
requirements of the country as the emergency circulation does at that particular 
season. But the country is growing, with a yearly increase of over 400,000 in our 
population, and we will require an additional amount of circulating medium to carry 
of the business of the.country, and it is quite possible we may find our requirements 
growing a little faster than the Act will allow us to expand our circulation against 
capital, and for that reason I approve of the proposal. 

Q. You would like to keep the old provision as well as the new?—A. I would. 

Q. What would be the result if the government issued $5, $10, and $20 notes ?—A. 
That brings up the whole history of the circulation, whether it should be issued by the 
banks or through the government. I would be very glad to take it up, if you desire it. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. I would like Mr. Henderson to give us his views on the basis of circulation, 
and if there would be any objection in his opinion of providing for an asset circulation, 
that is instead of having it limited by the paid-up capital of the bank that the circula- 
tion should be limited to a certain percentage of the total assets. That might give 
more flexibility 2A. There is a very great deal of force in the view you put forward, 
but I would not like to enter on a discussion of it; I have thought a very great deal 
on that, and if it were practicable at the present time for us to consider making a 
change in the basis I think it might be very useful to have a discussion on the subject. 
I do not think under the circumstances at the present time it would be well for us to 
change the basis upon which our circulation is issued. JI am quite free to admit it is 
not on a scientific basis, that is to say that there is no relation necessary between the 
paid-up capital of the bank and the amount of the circulating medium it requires for 
the conduct of its business. If one could arrive at the true relation between the assets, 
or a certain portion of the assets and the amount of circulation required, it might 
be all right to fix that as a basis, but I would not like to go into it without giving the 
matter a good deal of consideration. ? 

Q. Do you not anticipate that before the next revision of the Bank Act the 
present limitation of circulation will have to be altered?—A. It is possible, and I 
think we will have given it more thought when that time comes, and perhaps in the 
meantime we can educate ourselves and the public as to what is the best way of 
meeting that emergency, but it is a pretty big question to take up just now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you regard the Central Gold Reserve as an interim expedient ?—A. I would 
not say that, it may be found to serve the purpose very well. It is a wise expedient 
now looking forward to the future, and it may be found that it will satisfy all our 
needs, so I would not like to dogmatize very much upon the subject. + 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. In view of the fact that it is competent for the banks to transfer their reserves 
by way of stock bonus, and thus increase the circulation, would this action tend to 
weaken the stability of the banks in the future?—A. I would not say it would weaken 
the stability of the bank because so far as the amount of money which forms the assets 
of the bank is concerned it is immaterial whether it is in capital or in the reserve. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It would increase the security to the depositors?—A. Yes, under. the additional 
liability accruing to the increased capital. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. We heard the opinion expressed, the other day, that banks make an enormous 
profit out of circulation. I suppose there is a limit?—A. Oh yes, but I think we shall 
come to that when we discuss the advisability of taxing the note issue. 

The Cuamrman.—We will ask Mr. Henderson to speak on the taxing of the banks 
for the privilege of issuing bank notes. Major Sharpe has proposed that the following 
sub-sections be added to clause 61: ‘The bank shall pay to the Government of 
Canada an annual tax equal to ............ per cent on every one hundred dollars 
of notes issued under the authority of this Act.’ And further: ‘The bank, in addi- 
tion to this annual tax, shall pay to Government of Canada, a tax equal to .......... 
per cent on every one hundred dollars loaned in foreign countries.’ 

Mr. Henperson.—I do not think that it is quite fair for me to simply say that I 
do not approve of that, without giving some reasons; and I really think that perhaps 
my reasons are based upon a series of historical facts. If you will permit me, I will 
try and present the matter before, you. , 

Our banking system has been a growth. The power of banks to issue notes goes 
back to the formation of banks in the early history of our country. When the first 
banks were started, when the Bank of Montreal and Quebec Bank received their 
charters, there was practically no currency in the country. There was a little gold and 
a little silver, but practically no currency for carrying on the business of the country. 
The country was young and small, and without facilities of that kind. The banks 
issued their ‘promise to pay’ and passed these out over its counter, and the notes then 
passed from hand to hand. As other banks were established, they were given the same 
powers. They did a duty that could not be done at that time by anybody else. As 
business grew, as the banks increased, the amount of their circulation increased pro-~ 
portioned to the increase in the business of the country. Up to 1870, I think it was, 
they had to observe this provision: they were obliged to keep one-tenth of the 
amount of notes they issue in government securities. They also had to pay a tax of 
1 per cent per annum on the amount of the circulation that was in excess of the amount 
of the gold reserve and government securities they had on hand. We now come down 
to the time of Confederation, and the bringing together of all the different banking 
systems of the provinces under one Bank Act; we come down to the first Bank Act of 
Confederation in 1870. The government, at that time, were not as prosperous as now. 
They wanted to get some money and they hit upon the expedient of having a share in 
the circulation of the country. They submitted a plan and discussed the matter with 
the banks. They realized that the banks had performed a very efficient service in 
meeting the requirements of the country, by issuing circulation, and by adapting 
themselves to the needs of the country. And consequently, the government did not feel 
that they would be justified in taking that privilege entirely away from the banks. The 
country was then, as now, growing rapidly, and needed all the help and assistance the 
banks could give it; and to take away the power of circulation would have been taking 
away the power that assisted the industries of the country. Therefore, the banks sur- 
rendered to the government the right to issue two dollar and one dollar notes; and 
in return for that the banks were relieved from the tax they had hitherto paid, and from 
the obligation to keep government securities. It was a contract to relieve the banks 
from a tax, possibly not binding, for all time to come. It was an arrangement made at 
the time; the banks were deprived of the exclusive power of circulation they had 
formerly, but on the other hand, they were relieved from a tax. It is no reason why, 
having been relieved of a tax once, it should not be imposed again if it is in the inter- 
ests of the whole country to do it. As to that, I should say I do not think it is in the 
interests of the country, and possibly, if I do not convince you, I can give you some 
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reasons for it. We have grown with the country until the average circula- 
tion now amounts, in round numbers, to $100,000,000. That circulation is, I 
believe, unique in the history of the whole world. I think Mr. McLeod was perfectly 
justified in saying that so far as our currency system is concerned, it is superior to any 
system in the world in this respect: that it meets the varying conditions of the country, 
adjusts itself to the demands that are made upon it from time to time; is elastic in 
its nature, cannot be inflated and serves the purpose of adapting itself to every class 
of business in a way in which no other system does. 

Let me try to explain. The banks are the clearing houses of our country. Every 
monetary transaction, as a rule, gradually filters through them. If a man wants 
money to meet his needs, he goes to the bank, draws a cheque, gets that amount of 
currency, and pays it out. As I said. the amount of circulation is now about $100,- 
000,000, constantly moving, and to it must be added the $20,000,000 of government 
currency. How do the banks benefit by having a large amount of that money at 
their disposal? It is just this: that each one of us, to the extent we carry that 
amount in our pockets, lends the bank so much money. We keep in our pockets what 
we require for our needs and put the rest into the bank. The banks send out no 
more money than the people keep in their pockets. Every time that you deposit notes 
in the bank, they are sorted out, and if they are not the bank’s own notes, they are 
sent to the other bank, to be exchanged for gold. So there is a continual pressure 
_ on the other banks to redeem their circulation. That works automatically, but more 
than that, it meets every varying need of the country. Im the grain season, when 
there is a large demand for money and a large amount paid out, the notes are paid 
out and serve their purpose until they come back again. Some times the amount 
paid out daily is a million dollars, and on other days it is comparatively small. Just 
to give you an illustration, I had a little estimate made the other day, of the circu- 
lation of the Bank of Toronto, which, throughout a period of twelve months, was 
on the average something slightly under five million dollars. 

The amount of the Bank of Toronto’s notes paid out over the counter in the 
course of a year to enable that average of $5,000,000 to be maintained, amounted to 
over $60,000,000. The transactions which keep in circulation $100,000,000 are running 
into the billions of dollars. Anything that is deranging the smooth working of a system 
that works so perfectly, and so perfectly adapts its requirements to every individual 
member of a community, would be an injury and a detriment. You would lose very 
much more than you would gain. There are two positions that may be taken. The 
government should have the whole right to the whole issue, or as now the issuing 
power may be shared with the banks. The bank would not, to the same extent, use the 
government currency, because it would cost them dollar for dollar. So that we would 
have not any object in putting ourselves about to meet the requirements of the country. 
It would in many cases cost us more than the thing was worth in order to satisfy the 
needs. The reason they so often have currency famines in the United States, and the 
difficulties they have there, is because their system does not adapt itself to the daily 
requirements of the country. That is the one reason why our system succeeds, because 
it serves the public more perfectly than any other form of currency can do. If you 
were to withdraw that circulation from us and take a hundred million dollars away 
from the resources of the bank, and thus reduce their power to lend to their customers, 
it would mean there would be $100,000,000 less at the disposal of the banks to lend to 
their customers, and loans would have to be called in to that extent. And at this 
stage of our history, when the banks are doing their very best to meet the require- 
ments of this country, it would be a most unwise measure. I think in view of the 
splendid service the banks render by means of their circulation, instead of asking 
us to pay a tax you really ought to pay us a bonus for the work we do. I think it is 
worth it to you. And not only that, but I would say that if you are sufficiently short- 
‘sighted to impose a tax on us, we should have to collect that tax from our customers 
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Q. Would not that argument apply with equal force to the taxation of raliroaa 
companies, because they would have to charge for it in their passenger and freight 
rates ? 


The CHairMAN.—Let Mr. Henderson finish his statement. 


Mr. Henperson.—I think I have finished it. I have given my little historical 
sketch, and my reasons why it should not be passed. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. I think the incidence of taxation would rest with the banks if their profits are 
abnormally large and with their customers if their profits are small. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it not be well for Mr. Henderson to say if the profits of a bank are 
inordinately large?7—A. I have a little statement here that I would like to submit to 
you. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would you prohibit one bank from circulating another bank’s notes?—A. That 
arises under another heading. I will tell you where I think Mr. McLeod’s point arose, 
it was in connection with this: We are limited now in the issue of our notes to the 
amount of our paid-up capital. Some banks have been accused of not increasing their 
capital sufficiently, keeping their capital small, in order to have a larger earning 
power upon a small capital, instead of increasing capital upon which they would have 
to pay a full dividend, and that when they have reached the limit of their own cir- 
culation, they use the notes of other banks and pay them out thus forcing other banks 
up to their limit. They then sit back and wait for other banks to increase their 
capital in order that they may again use their notes. I think Mr. McLeod’s idea is 
that, if they were forced to pay out only their own notes they would do their duty 
increasing their capital and so be able to supply their circulation from that source. 
Have I interpreted it rightly ? 


Mr. C. H. McLeoD.—Or circulation against a deposit of gold. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Are you in favour of that?—A. I do not like to legislate for special cases. I 
would rather teach them by means of moral suasion. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday. 


-_ 
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House or Commons, Room 101, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met at 10.45 a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 


The CHamMAn.—Although some members of the Committee are not here I think 
we had better continue with the taking of evidence. When the Committee adjourned 
on Friday, Mr. Henderson had partially concluded his evidence, having, if I remem- 
ber rightly, finished with the proposals up to section 56, including the discussion of 
the matter of the audit. You had commenced the consideration of section 61—is 
that not so, Mr Henderson—and you were discussing the issue of bank notes? 


Mr. Henperson.—I think I had concluded all I had to say about the circulation 
of notes. 


The CHamMAN.—You had finished with what you wished to say about the cir- 
culation of notes, but had not dealt with the question of the creation of a central 
gold reserve. 


Mr. Henverson.—I spoke of the gold reserve with approval because the question 
was raised as to whether the circulation against a gold reserve was to do away with 
the emergency circulation. I thought not. = 


The examination of Mr. Henderson resumed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have received a letter from Mr. George Hague, who for many years was 
General Manager of the Merchants’ Bank, in which he takes exception to this plan 
of a central gold reserve, and states his reasons. I would like, with the privilege of 
the Committee, to ask Mr. Henderson what he thinks of this objection: (reads) 


“With regard to the important matter of the extension of the circulating 
powers of the banks, on the basis of a deposit of gold—I regret to say, I do not 
approve of this scheme at all. The gold would haye to be withdrawn from the 
stock of gold held as security against deposits, and so far, the scarcity of 
depositors weakened. Now, to withdraw funds held as security for the great 
mass of depositors in order to secure additional liabilities—which are well 
secured already—is a most undesirable scheme of finance. For, let it be remem- 
bered, that all notes issued by the banks are doubly secured already—first by a 
preferential lien on all the assets of the banks; and secondly, by the Bank Note 
Redemption Fund to which all the banks subscribe—and which is in the hands 
of the government. The idea of a central gold reserve is a very plausible one— 
but it will not bear examination. The banks have no gold to spare for the 
purpose of securing new liabilities; for every dollar they have at present, or are 
ever likely to have, is required to meet their largest liability of all, namely, to 
their depositors. (In speaking of gold, I of course include legal tender notes.) 
Tf any additional circulating power is required—beyond what is already provided 
—it should be obtained either by calling, up more capital—or by a temporary 
extension of the emergency provisions.” 

T would like very much if you would give us your views as to the statement con- 
Ged there?—A. Mr. Hague was regarded in his day—and is still—a financial 
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authority, although he has been out of touch with the active management of a bank 
for some years, and has not had the pressure of the increasing amount of business 
that is now being thrown upon the banks to administer, and therefore while I have a 
great deal of respect for his opinion, and was brought up under him and imbibed a 
great many of my opinions on banking from him, I feel that he is looking at this 
particular question, perhaps, not up to date. His point as I take it is this: that the 
setting aside a special portion of the assets in the form of gold is to that extent 
impairing the general security that would inure to the benefit of the depositors. 

Mr. Hague points out that it is hardly necessary to ereate a special reserve for 
the purpose of securing notes it is purposed to issue under this plan, because the Act 
as it now stands gives the note holder a perfect lien in any ease, so that he is already 
well secured. We are limited, however, under the Act, in our circulation, to the amount 
of paid-up capital. Therefore when we reach that point and have to go beyond it, the 
only two courses left to us, he points out, are an increase of capital or an increase of 
emergency circulation, which would take its place with the other circulation asa first 
charge upon the assets. Well, the difficulty of immediately increasing your capital for © 
a supposed need would be so great that it could hardly be done if the demand came upon 
you suddenly. In the meantime the demand would probably be only of a temporary 
character; but we are growing very rapidly and, as I pointed out previously, our cir- 
culation at present of bank and dominion notes is, on the average, about $15 per head 
of the population. If another 400,000 is added to our population this year, and another 
400,000 next year, we will require to increase our circulation by a sufficient amount to 
provide for the increased population. It may not pay to increase our capital when we 
can by means of this special reserve, obtain the increased circulation necessary to meet 
the emergency and overcome a temporary difficulty. If the circulation is to go per- 
manently on the higher basis no doubt the banks will have to increase their capital 
to meet it, but I think the provision is a wise one that will only be used if and as ocea- 
sion requires, and I do not think that any injustice is being done to the depositor 
because although you set aside a certain portion of that gold as against this circula- 
tion, he has still recourse to all the other assets of the bank. We are really not weaken- 
ing the position of the bank at all. This provision, I believe, is copied from the Scot- 
tish Bank practice. When the Bank Act of 1884 was brought into operation, and 
when the banks in England that had the issuing power were then limited in their cir- 
culation to the amount then authorized there was also a limitation placed upon the 
Scottish banks and the latter were given the privilege of increasing their circulation 
from time to time as required, putting up a special gold reserve against the increase. 
That practice has been followed in the drafting of this Act. These are my opinions on 
the subject of the proposed gold reserve. It is a new feature in the Canadian Act and 
I do not know who is responsible for it. It was not a suggestion by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, because that body did not see the Bill until it was presented to 
the House. I think the Minister of Finance takes the responsibility of the provision, 
and in my opinion it is a very wise one to get over difficulties that may arise. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. The objection seems to me to be from the depositors’ point of view. Is that not 
so?—A. Quite so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you say the position of the depositor is quite as good in November when 
the emergency circulation provisions are exercised to their fullest as in July, when 
there is no emergency circulation?—A. Well, that is a difficult statement to answer. 
It is presumably the case that if the circulation is increased the assets of the bank 
would be increased to a corresponding degree or the liabilities would be lessened—in 
November both liabilities and assets would probably be increased 

Q. Would it be a parallel case to an instance where there was a first and second 
mortgage on a property? Would it be a parallel case increasing the amount of the 
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first mortgage? Would the position of the second mortgagor be as favourable? Would 
you consider that as a parallel case?—A. No, I would not. 

Q. Would you consider the value of the first mortgage was increased ?—A. Suppose 
the first mortgage was increased and the money obtained by that increase of mort- 
gage went back into the property it would increase the value of the property. 

Q. Now, suppose that instead of doing so they brought their gold to the Dominion 
Treasury, and acquired Dominion notes of small value and circulated them instead. 
Would the two situations be analogous?—A. Quite. 

Q. Mr. Hague’s contention is that the extra circulation of bank notes is an addi- 
tional liability. In that second case would the issued Dominion notes be a liability? 
—A. The issued Dominion notes would not be a liability of the bank, but to obtain 
these Dominion notes the banks would require to pay out an equal amount of their 
assets. 

By Hon. Mr. White: : 

Q. By taking away their gold?—A. Yes, taking away their gold. 

Q. There are two questions I want to ask you because I think Mr. Hague is pro- 
ceeding on wrong premises. There seems to be an impression that a bank can increase 
indefinitely its note circulation. What would you say as to that? You put out an 
issue of bank notes, what happens? They are deposited in other banks. Do they come 
back or not?—A. They come back. I thought I tried to make that clear. 

Q. Suppose you had the power given you in this Act of issuing notes against 
gold deposited, would that change the situation as stated by you to the committee 
with regard to the issue of bank notes? Would they not come back just the same?— 
A. They would come back just the same, undoubtedly. 

Q. So it is only a question of issuing note circulation to meet a situation develop- 
ing just as it is at the present time?—A. Quite so. 

Q. If instead of depositing gold as provided in the Act and issuing bank notes 
against it, you deposited gold with the Assistant Receiver General’s office and received 
Dominion notes, what would be the difference between the two proposals?—A. So far 
as the bank is concerned, and so far as the position of the public is concerned, there 
would be no difference whatever. 

Q. No difference whatever?—A. The one recommendation that this plan would 
have over the other in the mind of the banker, is that it is a good thing to keep the 
public familiar with the issue of your own notes, to advertise by means of the cir- 
culation of your own notes rather than to advertise the Dominion Government’s notes, 
and so get the public to place dependence on your own note issue. 

Q. There is another question: Has it been found in practice that some unwar- 
ranted conclusions are sometimes drawn by reason of the bank paying Dominion notes 
over its counter?—A. I have not had the practical experience lately of coming into 
contact with the daily work of the office that would enable me to answer the question. 
I think I can state, however, that such would possibly be the case. 

Q. Who bears the expense of engraving the notes which will be issued under the 
plan prescribed in the Act?—A. Under the plan prescribed in the Act, if a bank 
issued its own notes it would have to pay the expense. 

Q. As against gold?—A. As against gold. 

Q. Gold is deposited in either case?—A. Yes. 

Q. And whether you wish for Dominion notes or bank notes, it is impossible for 
you to increase your circulation beyond your means?—A. Beyond our daily require- 
ments caused by the daily change in conditions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As between the two plans of issuing bank notes or Dominion notes, would you 
feel justified in sayin@ that the former increases your first mortgage liability, while 
the latter decreases the amount of your available assets?—A. I think that is the case. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Just a moment, Mr. Henderson, if you put out one million dollars of bank 
notes, they are secured by gold to that amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first mortgage liability, in my judgment, does not arise when a million 
dollars of gold secures the issue. The bank notes are out but they are a charge against 
the whole of the assets and against this gold. On the other hand, if you deposit a 
million dollars of gold in the vaults of the Receiver General, and take out a million 
dollars of Dominion notes, that million dollars is absolutely gone so far as the bank is 
concerned? It is not even loaned in trust, it belongs to the Dominion Government, it 
is handed over to the Dominion Government, who owns that gold, and the Dominion 
notes are issued against it. In either case the million dollars of gold is gone from the 
bank ?—A. Yes, that is the case. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In the one case the Dominion holds a dollar in gold as security against the 
notes issued?—A. Against the issue of that excess amount, yes. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, the Minister of Finance in putting his first question hardly 
completed it in this respect: the impression is abroad that the bank has power to 
issue an unlimited amount of its notes. Mr. White asked the witness if that were so 
and desired an explanation, That point was not fully answered. I think it is very 
important that the country should know just exactly the standing of that question, 
because I presume ninety-nine out of every hundred of the rank and file of the people 
do not know the facts?—A. Well, I tried on Friday, Mr. Thornton, to the best of my 
ability to answer that question and to explain the way in which the circulation was 
issued and redeemed. If I had the notes of what [ said at that time it would perhaps 
answer your question. If the committee would like me to again explain the matter 
I would be very glad to do it. 

Mr. Tuornton.—Well, Mr. White put the question to you just now. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—Probably not in the way you understood it. What I had in 
mind was this: it appears to me that the impression exists that a bank could put out 
bank notes at any time and expect them to stay out. What I was asking Mr. Hender- 
son to state was whether or not that was the fact. As I understand it these notes 
keep coming back all the time from the other banks so that it is impossible for a bank 
to unduly swell its note circulation beyond a certain amount. J pointed out the other 
day that for the greater part of the year the note circulation of the banks was well 
within the total paid up capital of all the banks in Canada; that if they could get 
their notes out, although it would pay them to keep them out, they keep coming back 
every day in the clearances of the banks. That is the important feature. 

The CHAmMAN.—Mr. Henderson gave us fifteen or twenty minutes on that subject 
on Friday in a very clear statement which is printed in the evidence. If the members 
who were not here on Friday will read that they will understand the question clearly. 

Mr. Barxer.—Would it not be well to allow Mr. Henderson after reading the com- 
munication of Mr. Hague if he thinks it necessary to do so to put in a written memo- 
randum giving his views upon the matter? 

Mr. HenDerson.—I shall be very glad to do so. 

By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. There is an impression abroad that the gold to a large extent is imaginary, 
that there is not actually gold to meet the notes?—A. Well, that is a very fallacious 
idea. We can show you the actual stuff. Our directors can look at it and they do and 
handle it every year to see that it is there. We cannot give them bags of lead tokens 
or anything of that kind and try to make them believe it is gold; for they look at it. 
they see it and handle it. 

Mr. THornton.—There is a mistaken idea as to that. 
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Q. Are you, Mr. Henderson, familiar ith the Bank Act of 1844, in England? 
A similar step to that which is now proposed by the Minister of Finance was taken 
by Sir Robert Peel, I think tt was in 1844 or 1845, to form a Special Gold Reserve ?— 
A. Well, Mr. Emmerson, I would not answer that question because while in a general 
way I know the provisions of the English Bank Act of 1844-45, I would not undertake 
to say to what extent the circumstances and conditions under which it was created are 
at all analagous to the circumstances and conditions in connection with this. I think 
the circumstances are rather different, but you may have greater knowledge on econo- 
mic subjects than I have and so I am not prepared to say. 

Q. It is because I haven’t that knowledge I put the question. I have seen it argued 
that the provision for a gold reserve failed of its purpose although it had for its object 
one that is similar to that which the minister or the government have in view in this 
provision ?—A. I think it is a very important question and I think it is possible that if 
our country continues to grow very rapidly, as there is every prospect that it will, that 
the whole question of currency may have to be the subject of very serious consideration 
in the near future. We may have to consider it under conditions that do not exist now, 
and I think that, until it becomes a more serious question and difficulties emerge that 
do not exist now, this provision that is made under section 61 is going to serve a very 
useful purpose and will keep us out of trouble. If we find the country growing very 
rapidly we may have to reconsider the whole question of the basis of circulation, but 
I do not think there is any use discussing that question now. I think we had better 
leave it as at present. 

Q. I have understood that to be a signal failure and that it had to be remedied. 
Now if the position that existed at that time was similar to or in any way analagous 
to the present situation it might be some guide to us with respect to this proposal and 
I thought possibly you might have studied that feature of the Imperial Act. 

Hon, Mr. Wuite.—I do not like ‘to leave your statements without comment. It 
seems to me that you are entirely wrong in that respect. 

Mr. Emmerson.—They are not my statements, I am saying that I have seen that 
argument advanced. 

Hon. Mr. Wurre.—I think we are talking of two different things altogether. Now 
in the first place we know it is very desirable that there should be circulation to meet 
the necessities of the.country and the question arises how that can best be provided. 
Because of the disastrous experience in Great Britain this Bank Act of 1844 that you 
speak of was introduced and they provided that future issues, and it is the law to-day, 
that the issue of Bank of England notes should be entirely against gold. Now I think 
what you have in your mind is this, that on two or three occasions the Bank Act had to 
be suspended and the Bank Act only permitted the issue not against gold but on its 
own liability in order to meet the situation. I submit for your consideration these are 
two entirely different things. If you desire to have a clause inserted in this Act to the 
effect that the Bank Act may be suspended, and give the banks power to issue an 
unlimited amount of note circulation, it would only be because of the state of affairs 
that you have in your mind. But this deals only with the question that the banks 
should be allowed to issue circulation against gold. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. You have stated that there is need for increasing the circulation in Canada ?— 
A. I do not think I have stated that. I have stated that we may require an increased 
circulation by reason of the increasing population. Up to the present time we have 
had all the circulation we require. 

Q. The provision proposes now to allow for increase, that is the circulation in 
Canada, for the benefit of the people of Canada?—A. Unquestionably. 

Q. And that circulation is limited, as the Act now stands, to the amount of the 
unimpared paid-up capital?—A. That is the case, except for a period for which 
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special provision is made, and also for the provision proposed to be made in this Act 
to meet possible requirements. 

Q. The circulation of notes on the paid-up capital of the Canadian banks is also 
made in other countries than in Canada?—A. I believe that is the case. I believe 
some of the banks have the right to issue notes in the British colonies and possessions. 

Q. To the extent to which the circulation of notes is made in those colonies and 
British possessions and elsewhere, to that extent it takes away the circulation from 
Canada?—A. It lessens the power of that particular bank to imerease its circulation 
since it is limited by the amount of its paid-up capital. 

Q. It takes that portion engaged in another country than Canada from its home 
circulation ?—A. Quite so. 

Q. I think if you look at section 61 you will see that there is statutory provision 
for the circulation of those notes in other countries than Canada?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And the effect of that statutory provision is to take away from Canadian cir- 
culation the bank notes otherwise authorized by the Act?—A. Yes, to some extent, 
but from another point of view it possibly is not. It will depend altogether, I think, 
upon the conditions of the particular bank that had that privilege given to it, or that 
was disposed to exercise that privilege. If it could meet its fair share of the circula- 
tion that naturally attaches to its own business in Canada and have a sufficient 
amount within its limit to do this additional work outside of Canada, Canada would 
not be in anywise limited in the amount of ‘the circulation by reason of that. If, 
however, they are not doing their fair share in providing the circulation of this 
country, if they are, for instance, not increasing their capital sufficiently, and while 
they are using their own notes in another colony they were issuing the notes of other 
banks in Canada, then possibly their action might be open to objection. 

Q. You mean the notes of other Canadian banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. But assuming there is one bank doing that, then to the extent of its note cir- 
culation in the other country, to that extent Canada is deprived of that circulation ?2— 
A. If that bank requires that amount for its daily work over the country, but if it 
does not, if it is not up to the limit of its Canadian business, then I think it would 
not be an injustice to Canadians. 

Q. Let me put it in another way: if Canadians require the full amount of that 
circulation then the circulation in the other country deprives the Canadians of the 
benefit of it?7—A. That is putting it generally. I would not like to assent to that 
because it might be governed by the particular conditions of the particular banks. 

Q. But, as I said before, suppose Canadians require the whole of the Canadian 
circulation in Canada?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And part of that circulation is issued by the bank outside of Canada, to that 
extent Canadians are deprived of the benefit of the circulation. I think that is manifest, 
isn’t it?—A. It is manifest, but you cannot treat the circulation as a whole. The 
circulation is made up of the circulation of thirty or forty different banks. It does 
not necessarily follow that because one bank issues up to its full limit, and another 
bank has not business enough to enable it to circulate up to its full limit, that you 
can force that bank up to its limit. 

Q. Let me put the question over again: If Canadians require the circulation of 
the whole of the Canadian banks in Canada, then the circulation issued in other 
countries deprives Canadians of the benefit of that circulation ?2—A. Taking it as a 
whole, yes. 


By Mr. Northrup: 


Q. Are you not aware that one Canadian bank in Havana has $6,000,000 under 
discount, and $13,000,000 in deposits. That, I presume, results in a benefit from the 
Canadian point of view?—A. I think so far as deposits and discounts in Havana are 
concerned, if a bank is not issuing Canadian bank notes there, the question of circula- 
tion is not affected by those deposits or discounts. 


me 
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Q. On the other hand, would not the fact that the bank had deposits of $13,000,000 
as against $6,000,000 under discount mean that there would be $7,000,000 available 
for the Canadian public?—A. That is true so far as money is concerned, but that 
does not affect the circulation. 

Q. I mentioned the’ illustration for the purpose of showing that while it might 
hamper Canadians to some extent, on the other hand it might result in very great 
benefit ?—A. Yes. 

The CuairMan.—I think the question of banks loaning outside of Canada comes 
up under section 76. We will shortly reach that section, and perhaps discussion on 
the point had better be left until then. 

Mr. Armrys.—The point I was making had reference to circulation. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. What Canadian banks have agencies in Havana?—A. I know the Royal Bank 
has an agency, but I am not sure that other banks have. 
Mr. McCurpy.—There are only two banks that have agencies there. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. What limitations are placed on a bank in regard to over-issue, what prevents 
it from over-issuing its circulation ?—A. If a bank over-issues there is a penalty pro- 
vided, which penalty has been enforced. 

Q. Who ascertains whether a bank has over-issued?—A. It has to make a return 
to the government of its highest amount of circulation. 

Q. Is there not some system of inspection of checking by a bank? Who is re- 
sponsible for the over-issue/—A. The management of the bank. 

Q. Who reports the fact to the minister?—A. The manager of the bank has to 
report it. 

Q. Is there not some other system of checking a bank up in order to be positive 
that there is no over-issue?—A. I do not know of any, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. Does not the Bankers’ Association check up?—A. I think I know what you 
are referring to. Just let me try and look up the clause. 

Q. Do not the Banks check up each other’s issue, so as to see that there is not 
any over-issue?—A. They supervise the inspection of the disposition made by the 
bank of the notes that have been delivered to them by the printer, and they supervise 
the destruction of the notes of the banks—that is to say, they see the quantity of 
the notes, signed and unsigned that are on hand or that are reported to have been 
destroyed. They see that notes are properly destroyed, but I do not understand they 
go into the question for the purpose of determining whether there has been over-issue. 

Q. Would that not be a check to see that the quantities of notes that are in hand 
are right?—A. It would not affect the question, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. I understood you this morning to say that the Bankers’ Association do check 
up individual banks, or inspect their issues?—A. They inspect the amount of notes 
that come from the printer, and they inspect the amount of notes that are to be de- 
stroyed. 

Q. What is the particular object of doing that?—A. So as to see that the notes 
that are reported to have been destroyed are properly destroyed. 

Q. And it operates as a check upon the bank’s issue?—A. It does not act as a 
eheck upon a bank’s daily issue because that result depends entirely upon the daily 
business. 

Q. Do you think that a check is necessary by the bank as regards this issue? 
—A. I have never known a case in which a bank, having over-issued, has failed to 
report it. I do not see how banks could do otherwise unless they make absolutely 
false returns. 

Q. Would the Bankers’ Association know whether a certain bank had over-issued ? 
—A. They would only know it from the returns made to them. 
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Q. Is the monthly return verified up in any way, or is it simply a written state- 
ment?—A. I do not quite understand what you mean. ee 

Q. Are the manager’s returns in regard to the issue, sent to the “Minister of 
Finance verified in any way by affadavit or declaration 2—A. A declaration is signed 
by the chief accountant who declares that the return has been prepared under his 
direction and is correct according to the books of the bank. Also signed by the 
president or vice-president, or someone acting as president or vice-president, and 
by the general manager, who makes a declaration that the return is made up from 
the books of the bank. 

Q. Is that a statutory declaration or just a statement?—A. Well, you are a 
better legal authority than I am. I would be very glad to submit it to you. It is just 
this form (exhibiting statement). 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—I might say that it is not an affidavit or a statutory declara- 
tion, but penalties are attached to it under the Bank Act. So far as punishment is 
concerned it has the same effect. 

Mr. SuHarpr.—Provided the return is correct. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—If the return is correct it is all right. 

Mr. Sarre (Ontario).—Suppose the bank does not send in a correct 
return. In other words, what check has the department upon a bank in regard to 
over-issue ? 

Hon. Mr. Wutte.—The only check the department has is the return sent in, and 
the penalties which are attached to falsification of the statement. 


By Mr. Sharpe (North Ontario): ; 
Q. Mr. McLeod, writing to the editor of the Chronicle, makes this statement :— 


“One member of the Bankers’ Association retired from the executive 
rather than be responsible for the incorrect monthly statement of circulation pre- 
pared by the association for the government. The amount of incorrect book- 
keeping disclosed by the monthly return to the government would appal a board 
of chartered accountants trained to correct entries. Of thirty-four banks report- 


ing to the government in January, 1905, at least nine were sending in incorrect 
returns.” 


Now this is rather an astonishing statement. I would like to draw the attention 
of the minister to this statement of Mr. McLeod, who was a bank manager for many 
years. 

Hon. Mr. Wurre.—What is the date of that statement? 

Mr. SHarpe.—February 23, 1910. How can the minister absolutely assess any 
penalties if the returns sent in by the banks are false? 

Hon. Mr. Wurre.—I understand the explanation is this: Some of the banks had 
written off a certain amount of circulation which for a great number of years had 
not been heard of. That was the basis of the complaint that was made, but the cir- 
culation in question was written off, and the matter was rectified. 

Mr. Suarre.—Are there penalties for over-issue, or are they in the discretion 
of the minister? : 

Hon. Mr. Wuirse.—If the statements are false, to the knowledge of the officers 
sending them in, that is an offence against the Act, and there are penalties provided 
for it. Last year by inadvertence there was an over-issue of comparatively small 
sums at the peak of a crop moving season. Where banks have branches all over 
Canada—hundreds of branches—they know that no matter how closely they keep in 
touch with the situation there may be some slight miscalculation or incorrect esti- 
mate. In consequence there is a slight over-issue which has come to the uttention 
of the department in the statement, and fines are imposed on the offending bank. I 
have fined several of the banks sums from $1,000 down, as the case may be; it 
depends on the amount and the circumstances. Sometimes no matter how much 
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judgment is exercised there will still be over-issue on account of the great number 
of branches of the bank and the time it takes to get information to the head office, 
but there is a penalty imposed. That would be where a simple mistake had been 
made. Of course it is a different thing for a bank to send in a false statement. 

Mr. SHarre.—How can the Minister of Finance tell whether the statement is 
false or not; he does not examine the books? 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—Under our system with branch banks extending all over 
Canada, the head office of a bank must keep in touch as well as it possibly can with 
these several offices. No doubt the banks do their utmost to keep the circulation 
within limits—in fact we know they do, and very seldom is there any over-circulation. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Is there any objection to the statement of a bank being verified by 
statutory declaration ? 

Mr. Henperson.—May I say just a word? I do not know anything of what Mr. 
McLeod had in the back of his mind when he wrote the statement which Mr. Sharpe 
has quoted. It is a most extraordinary statement for any man in his position to 
have made. 

Mr. McCurpy.—Before leaving the question of circulation I would like to point 
out that Canadian banks have no right to issue their notes in a foreign country. 

Mr. Henperson.—No, it is limited to a British Colony or possession. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Does a bank know from day to day what its circulation is?—A. We do. 

Q. You know every day ?—A. We know every day. ‘ 

Q. In ease circulation is destroyed by fire, or goes down when a vessel sinks, have 
you any means of determining what quantity of bank notes are destroyed in that way ? 
—A. Not at all. They still appear as a liability against the bank and are still out- 
standing. 

Q. You have no estimate of how much the banks make from time to time by the 
destruction of circulation?—A. We do not make anything out of the destruction of 
bank notes so far as I know, and it would never be ascertained until the bank was 
wound up. 

Q. You have your check then on the amount of the bills that you have out from 
time to time?—A. Absolutely. We know the number of notes that come into our 
possession, the number of notes on hand every night at every branch of the bank, and 
the difference between what we have on hand and the total amount of our bank note 
account represents the amount that is in circulation. To prevent any over-issue at 
any time, where we find we are coming near the margin of our circulation, a telegram 
is at once sent out to our branches stating what amount of notes they must keep on 
hand at night. We know in that way what every branch of the bank has on hand. That 
is the procedure we follow and we cannot go over the limit. It would only be through 
some mis-chance such as the failure of a telegram reaching a branch bank that over- 
circulation would occur under such circumstances. But under ordinary circum- 
Stanees by no possible chance would a well-regulated bank exceed the prescribed 
cireulation. 

The CHairmMan.—Now, if we go on to the next proposition which is that the banks 
should pay an annual tax for the privilege of issuing bank notes, Mr. Henderson has 
prepared a statement as to the earnings or the profits of the banking business, that 
statement he did not present on Friday afternoon, but he is prepared to present it 
now as pertinent to this discussion. 

A. Well, I am not going to enter into it on too wide a scale, I would rather 
take something with which I am absolutely familiar, and I will take the figures 
of the Bank of Toronto’s statement last year. I think the Bank of Toronto may be 


_ considered to have the reputation of being a bank, moderately large in size, neither 


very large nor very small, possibly it strikes the mean between the very large and the 
small bank; it has also the reputation, I believe, whether rightly or wrongly deserved, 
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of being reasonably conservative in its management. I want to point out that last 
year was probably the most profitable one that the banks have ever known,—speaking 
generally it was a most favourable year; business was exceedingly active, every dollar 
we had available for the purpose of loaning was loaned, there was sufficient demand 
for money to enable us to get a fair average rate, so that the circumstances under 
which we operated last year were exceptionally favourable to the banks. Add to that 
the fact that it being a prosperous year the losses for the year were relatively smaller 
than probably the average of a series of years. 

These being the conditions I take the Bank of Toronto’s statement as a sample. 
The total gross profits we were able to show on a capitalization of nearly $5,000,000 
(the average paid up capital being about $4,914,000)—were $835,787. That on the 
average capital looks like a large percentage. I think the banks have been unwise in 
publishing the rate of profits on their paid-up capital, and not on the amount of 
shareholders funds. To the capital of $4,914,000 we should add the reserve fund of 
$5,914,000, and on these combined amounts, the bank earned a gross profit at the rate 
of 7-70 per cent. Now, from those gross profits there was taken $20,000 for the pen- 
sion fund, which is really an expense, and $100,000 was written off bank premises, so 
that the amount of profit available for distribution was $715,787, which on the capital 
represents 14.57 per cent, but on the capital and reserve combined,—on the share- 
holders’ money represents 6-71 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the reserve fund partly accounted for by premiums on stock?—A. Partly by 
accumulations and partly by premiums on stock, possibly about one-half of it, or about 
$3,000,000 was put in in actual cash as premiums on stock, and the rest was from 
accumulations extending over 57 years. The reserve fund being built up with the 
special object of improving the stability of the bank, and giving additional security 
to depositors. 

The shareholders were paid dividends and bonuses that amounted to 12 per cent on 
the capital, but on the actual amount of the shareholders’ money, all that was returned 
to the shareholders last year was 5-45 per cent, and we carried forward 1 per cent to 
profit and loss account. I do not think anybody will accuse the Bank of Toronto of 
robbing the public, when all they were able to return back to the shareholders, after 
putting a reasonable amount to profit and loss, was 5-45 per cent. 

Just let me give one other statement. I will deal with it somewhat generally, 
taking it from a slightly different point of view. J have analysed the statements of 
certain banks as they were rendered to their shareholders at the end of their respective 
financial years; the Bank of Montreal for the year ending 31st October, 1912, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, year ending 31st December, 1912, the Bank of Toronto 30th 
November, 1912, the Molsons Bank, 30th September, 1912, and so on down with the 
respective dates at which their year ended. 

Q. Are you willing to have that statement inserted in our minutes?—A. Yes. 
I will not worry you with all the figures it contains. I am quite willing to submit 
this statement, and it will form a part of the committee’s report so that you can study 
it for yourselves. Perhaps I can explain it to the committee by a reference to one or 
two items in it. The Bank of Montreal had in 1912, an average of capital and reserve 
amounting to $31,122,000 shareholders’ money. The total amount of the average 
assets was $238,000,000, of which $31,122,000, as I have pointed out was shareholders’ 
money and $207,000,000 was money that had been received from the public in deposits, 
note circulation, in deposits made by other banks and comprising the whole additional 
funds available for the use of their business. On that large amount of $238,000,000 
they reported that they made total profits of $2,518,000. I have assumed that share- 
holders of a bank who incur the responsibility which attaches to shareholders are 
reasonably entitled to get a fair return for their money, not an excessive return, but 
a fair return. I have estimated that if these shareholders had taken that amount of 
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money that is theirs, and had invested it in first class securities, without incurring 
any liability whatever, they would have no difficulty in obtaining a return of 53 per 
eent. If they had obtained a return of 53 per cent on their own money the share- 
holders of the Bank of Montreal would have received from that, without liability or 
risk whatever, $1,711,710, which leaves the bank as having earned $806,698 from the use 
of $207,000,000, or for handling that amount of public money, taking care of it, run- 
ning all the risks that are attendant upon it. Yet in a year when the losses were 
proverbially light, they made not more than ®%oo of 1 per cent upon this amount of 
$287,000,000. The Bank of Toronto, on the same basis, made °%00 of 1 per cent. 
Taking the average of the thirteen banks that I have named, the Bank of Montreal, 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank of Toronto, the Molsons Bank, the Bank of Com- 
merce, the Merchants Bank, the Imperial Bank, the Union Bank, the Royal Bank, 
the Dominion Bank, the Bank of Hamilton, the Standard Bank, and the Bank of 
Ottawa; fairly representative banks, they had a total amount of shareholders’ money 
of $169,340,000, and of other moneys, other assets, $1,016,730,000. Their gross profits 
were $14,956,722. If you allow all these shareholders 53 per cent on their own money 
they would have been able to earn $9,258,700, in the gross, and $5,698,022 on other 
assets. That is to say on the average, taking the best of them, those that had the 
highest earning power, and those that had the lowest earning power, they had an 
“average profit on a turnover of the money entrusted to them by the public of °%400 of 
1 per cent. You can easily see where, if we increased our rate of interest on deposits 
our profits would go. 
Statement filed by Mr. Henderson as follows :— 
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By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. That would be some very slight insurance against the double liability ?—A. If 
that is the intention I think it would be some insurance, but a very slight insurance. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you finished your statement along that line2—A. Yes, on that particular 
phase. I do not want to say anything more about the question of profits. I only made 
up the statement for my own satisfaction and I was disappointed at our moderation. 


I thought we were doing a great deal better than that. I think the banks will have to 


try to do better for their shareholders than they have been doing. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. Do you think, Mr. Henderson, that the statement you have given to us will tend 
to increase the number of banks in Canada?—A. I do not think I should express an 
opinion as to that. 

Q. I should judge from what you said that you were discouraged from the result 
of your caleulations—A. I am. 

Q. That being so do you think such a statement as you have given will encourage 
the increase of banking facilities in Canada?—A. I leave everybody to draw their own 


, inference as to that. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You have said that the Bank of Toronto last year earned 5-45, I suppose for 
the year?—A. I said that the dividend which was paid was equal to 5-45 on the amount 
of the shareholders’ funds. 

Q. What did you put to reserve?—A. We did not put anything to reserve. We 
carried to profit and loss account 1-06 of the shareholders’ funds. 

Q. And nothing was put to reserve?—A. Nothing was put to reserve. 

Q. We have been discussing here what effect a gold reserve would have on the 
depositors—A. We have discussed that at great length already. 

The CHatrMan.—I think we have passed that question. Unless the committee 
desire to re-open the whole question of gold reserves I do not think we ought to go back 
to it. 

Mr. Ross.—There is no section of the Act which deals specifically with depositors. 
I ask your permission to take up this matter because it is very important. 

The CHsamman.—You are re-opening the whole question of gold reserves, which 
has been discussed this morning for an hour. 

Mr. Ross.—I want to consider the question from the standpoint of the depositors. 

Q. I see that according to the returns the amount of capital possessed by the banks 
amounts to $116,000,000, and the circulation, about the same. ‘The deposits are 
$1,100,000,000. The depositors have no security, Mr. Henderson, except in the good 
management of the banking-system and the double liability 2—A. And the assets of the 
bank. 

Q. But the assets are dissipated by the bad management of the bank. 

The Cuamman.—Excuse me, Mr. Ross. If you are going to make a speech we will 
have the speech entered on the minutes. If you are trying to get Mr. Henderson to 
agree to your qualifications I do not think it is quite fair to put words into his mouth 
that he has not said. 

Mr. Ross.—I think I ought to be permitted to ask my question in my own way. I 
have not abused the privileges extended to the members of the committee very much. 


By Mr. Ross; 
Q. Is there anything you can suggest that will give additional protection to 
depositors?. For example are you in favour of external bank inspection?—A. I have 
no hesitation in saying that we are quite willing to submit to external bank inspection. 
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The Cuatrman.—I may say that the method pursued in this committee from the 
beginning has been to obtain the views of the witnesses on subjects in certain con- 
secutive order. The witness has spoken for an hour upon certain subjects and the 
members of the committee have decided that these subjects are finished. It is not 
desirable that a member who was not in the room at that particular time should come 
back and reopen the whole subject. 

Mr. Ross—I do not want to do that. To do that would be, I think, manifestly 
unfair. At the same time, owing to the pressure of publie business we cannot all be 
here at one time. The point I am trying to get at is whether Mr. Henderson can 
suggest to this committee anything that will accord additional protection to the 
depositors, more protection than they receive at the present time. 

Mr. Henperson.—I can only answer that question generally. I think this Act is 
very well designed to give protection to the depositor. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. The Act has nothing in it except the proposed audit, and that, it has been 
said here, is ineffectual. Do you think an external inspection would give greater 
protection to the depositors?—A. I think external inspection will give protection to 
the extent that that external inspection is worth. As a matter of fact, to a bank care- 
fully and capably managed, and capably and honestly reported upon by its directors, 
an external audit is not going to add any strength. It may give a little greater con- 
fidence to the public. We have been discussing the audit for two or three hours and 
I thought I had satisfied every person as to the extent to which I was prepared to go. 

Q. Will you state what is the objection of the bankers with respect to the deposi 
tors’ redemption fund?—A. May I answer that question by asking you another? 

* Q. You may.—A. I just want to put it this ay: if you borrowed $100 from one 
of the members of this committee—— 

SeveraL HonovrasteE MemBers.—That could not be done; it is impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN.—This is entirely a suppositious ease. 

Mr. Henperson.—I will put it the other way. Suppose you loan a member of 
this committee $100, and that man did not pay you, and you could not get your money 
back from him. Do you think you would be justified in going round to all the 
members of this committee and asking them to pay up their share of the loss you had 
met with? 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. That is exactly what you do in your note redemption fund?—A. The position 
is entirely different. The only franchise which the banks have to thank parliament 
for is the right of note issue. I have tried to point out that the country is obtaining 
a great deal more advantage out of that than the banks are. We have been given that 
privilege and in return for that privilege we have made those notes a first charge upon 
the assets, and we are giving the country a good service. Some of the members of 
this committee are feeling particularly sore because losses have occurred in their 
constituencies by reason of the mismanagement and the failure of a certain bank. 
It seems to me that instead of trying to place the responsibility—I am giving my own 
opinion and you can take it for what it is worth—instead of trying to place the 
responsibility upon the minister, or trying to place the responsibility upon the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, who have no powers given to them although they are made 
responsible in the eyes of the public for a great deal—if inquiries had been made by 
them as to the character and nature of the men who were establishing that bank, and 
had told their neighbours something about it, these losses might have been prevented. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Speaking of the question of profits. I have observed in reading the annual 
statements of some banks that the average profits are about constant. How is that 
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brought about?—A. I really cannot tell you as to that. I do not think the profits 
are quite constant, Mr. Nickle. 

Q. I said approximately ?—A. Perhaps you will realize where they are working, 
as they are, on a very narrow margin, an increased profit of a small decimal is a pretty 
fair amount on the aggregate. 

Q. I will put the question in another way: Do you think there is any foundation 
for the general belief that there is a fund to which the excess of profits made over the 
average, is credited from time to time?—A. I do not think there is any such fund, 
unless it be based upon a principle of this kind, which I think, perhaps should be 
observed by all banks. Taking a series of years, if a bank is careful in examining 
its history and noticing its loans and its losses, they will observe that the rate of loss 
will fluctuate to some extent. But taking it over a series of years there will be possibly 
an average that a careful banker would arrive at by making an analysis of his business. 
He might think that it would be desirable in the interests of a bank to make an average 
yearly provision for losses. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As insurance against loss?—A. Precisely. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Would I be right in assuming that there is in most banks such a fund?—A. I 
cannot say about that.- I do not know about any bank but my own. 
The CHamMAn.—You mean in the way of a contingency fund? 


Mr. Nicxte—I do not want to tie myself to any particular phraseology. 
Mr. Henperson.—And I do not want to tie myself to any answer. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Are these undefined funds considered part of the returns to the government ?— 
A. They appear in the government returns. 

Q. Under what heading?—A. Under different headings, according to the practice 
of different banks. They appear either as a liability 

Q. There is no uniformity of practice then?—A. No, I think not. These funds 
would either appear in the liabilities or in the amount of assets, but I do not think the 
matter is of very great moment. I do not think the amount is such as to greatly 
affect the position of the bank. 

Q. Is it through these funds that the large and unexpected losses of a bank are 
hidden ?—A. I have no knowledge of any large and unexpected losses. 

Q. Then you are exceedingly fortunate?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have in mind the case of one of the chartered banks, and it is not informa- 
tion I got in any way as solicitor. This bank made a very substantial loss amounting 
to about a quarter of a million dollars. When the annual return was made the average 
profits of the bank for that year were just about as they had always been, and it was 
not very big, either. How did they cover that up?—A. You would have to ask them. 
I could not answer that. 

Q. It is a species of high finance of which the Bank of Toronto knows nothing? 
—A. TI have very little education along that line. 

Q. Would you be good enough to enlighten me in so far as your education goes? 
—A. I cannot answer a question like that. 

Q. In other words, I think there is running in the minds of the public and in the 
minds of the committee, the idea that the statement you made does not accurately 
set out the true financial position of the banks. 

The CHamMsAn.—You mean the statement that Mr, Henderson made here? 
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Mr. Nicxtr.—I mean the statement showing the small percentage of profit 
amounting to about one-half of one per cent on the depositors’ money. The impression 
exists that there is some fund to which excess of profits are credited, and from time 
to time there is an adjustment as between the reserve, or some other way, so that the 
shareholders do not know anything about such practices. 

Mr. Henperson.—I will answer that by saying that I do not think te the extent there 
may be any provision of that kind that it appreciably affects the position spread over a 
series of years. I think if there is such a fund it is a protection to the shareholders. 
If there is any benefit when it comes out ultimately it is theirs. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. You said that last year was an abnormally prosperous year?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Taking last year, would I be justified in assuming that it, having been an 
abnormally prosperous year, an abnormally large amount of profits would be credited 
to this undefined fund, and that really your statement was an average statement 
rather than a statement for an abnormally prosperous year ?—A. No, I do not think you 
would be justified in doing that, because I think all the banks showed very much larger 
profits last year than they have ever shown before. 

Q. That is only as to the amount, not as to the percentage ?—A. Yes, as to both. 

Q. Then you have no reason to say that an abnormally large amount was credited 
to this undefined fund, so far as you know?—A. No, I have not. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. In connection with that let me put a hypothetical case to you: Sup- 
pose a bank from its experience, or the experience of other banks, had reason to 
believe that losses would be met with over a course of years, or some unexpected losses 
might be met with that could not be foreseen or provided against by the exercise of the 
best judgment, in your opinion would it, or would it not, be improper to write off from 
the entire body of current loans and discounts a reasonable amount which, in the 
estimation of the directors, or management, might provide against a situation such 
as that?—A. I think it a very wise taing to do, and I think it would be the proper 
thing to do. 


By Mr, Ross: 


Q. Does the Bank make more out of its circulation or its deposits if it is not too 
general a question¢—A. We make more out of our circulation than we do out of 
deposits on which we pay 3 per cent. 

Q. I understood you to state that the banks had no privilege except that of cir- 
culation; have they not the privilege of exchange under the Act?—A. Oh yes, but 
this is not an exclusive privilege. 

Q. Do you not consider that the privilege of being able to monopolize the word 
“banking” and the privilege of securing of deposits is an additional privilege?2—A. 
The privilege of taking deposits has to be shared with private individuals and other 
companies. You can take deposits from men if they choose to make them with you 
and loan and trust companies can also do so. It is not a special privilege to the banks, 

Q. But these companies are limited with regard to investment?—A. That does 
not affect the situation, they have the right to take deposits the same as bankers. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): : 


Q. Are the conditions in Canada somewhat similar to those in the United States? 
—A. I cannot say. 

Q. What rate of interest do the National Banks pay on their deposits?—A. I do 
not know, I have no knowledge of the National banks system other than that these 
National banks of the United States have, as a rule, perhaps double the amount of free 
deposits that the banks in Canada have, 
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Q. Speaking about the interest paid on deposits, if a deposit is made during the 
eurrency of the month it is not allowed interest until the end of the month, is it?— 
A. I could not say that. 

Q. What is your system ?—A. I think they allow it on the ae balances. 

Q. From the day a depositor puts his money into the bank?—A. I am _ not 
familiar with all the details of all our offices, but I think it is on the daily balances. 

The Cuairman.—If the Committee is willing, we will have the whole question of 
the rate of interest and the payment of interest on deposits taken up at the one time 
when we are dealing with clause 91, which is expected to cover all that, the rate of 
interest charged and the rate of interest paid. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do you know that the banks in the United States pay taxes amounting to 
$3,700,000 to the United States Government for the privilege of issuing notes?—A, I 
do not know anything about that. 

Q. Have you heard no complaints about the National Banks paying that tax?— 
A. They are full of complaints. 

Q. Did you ever hear any definite complaints?—A. Many of them say that their 
whole currency system is wrong. 

Q. Do you know of any National Bank that is complaining?—A. I have never 
troubled myself very much in regard to that, we have enough to do to look after our own 
interest. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Section 76 relates to the business and powers of the bank. There 
is a proposal before the Committee to permit a Canadian bank to establish branches 
and open agencies outside the Dominion only insofar as it can be shown that these 
are advantageous to its Canadian business. The committee would like to hear what 
Mr. Henderson has to say in reference to that proposal. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Who has to determine that question whether it is advantageous to the Cana- 
dian business or not? Do the shareholders of the bank have to report to the Minister, 
or who have they to give that opinion to?—A. I do not think I should be asked that 
question because I have no personal knowledge of the situation. We have had no 
agencies outside of Canada, we do not do any business outside of Canada, we do not 
make loans outside Canada, I am not an authority upon that subject. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is Mr. Aikins’ proposition ?—A. I think that question should be answered 
by somebody who has some knowledge of the subject, I haven’t any. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. I want to ask you one question. Assuming that branches of the bank are 
opened in other countries than Canada, that will necessitate inspection of those 
branches there in those countries, will it not?—A. By the Bank? 

Q. By the Bank, if it be bank inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it be external inspection then by the auditors so appointed?—A. Pos- 
sibly. I do not know to what extent this audit and inspection is to go, I do not think 
I should be the authority as to what kind of imspection it shoula be. Assuming 
that it is to be a condition that the auditors would go and make inspection of these 
places that would be a fact. 

Q. Do I understand that by reason of your not knowing anything about these 
extra territorial bank branches you are not prepared to express any opinion?—A. 
I think not. 
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By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. Might it not be possible that these outside bank agencies might be advanta- 
geous to the general trade of the country and not advantageous particularly to the 
bank?—A. That it might be of advantage to Canadian trade to have extra territorial 
agencies I can quite believe, but I am not familar with the working of them. 


By the Chairman: - 


Q. In London, Paris and elsewhere your experience is through agencies?—A. We 
have agents at some of these places, but not branches. 

Sir Epmunp Oster.—On the question of interest and bank profits it might be of 
use to the Committee to know that according to a computation made by the National 
City bank, based on the average returns from 24 leading institutions in New York 
during a period of five years, after allowing five per cent interest on its own capital, 
a Metropolitan Commercial bank makes a profit of 1% per cent a year on its deposits. 

Mr. Suarre (Ontario)—I do not think any ex-parte statement of that kind 
should go on the record. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Sir Edmund Osler’s statement is upon the record as he made 
it. Now there has been a discussion, Mr. Henderson, with reference to the desira- 
bility of banks loaning money to mining companies whose directors are also directors 
of the bank, and to other companies where the same set of directors are financially 
interested in the other companies. Have you anything to say as to the desirability 
of limiting the loans that a bank should make to the company, where the directors are 
interlocking, or to the directors themselves ?—A. I think I expressed my view on that 
previously. Speaking generally, I do not approve of limitations being placed on the 
management of a bank, and laying down rules for the internal regulation of their 
affairs. If the shareholders entrust their affairs to men in whom they have con- 
fidence they should give them such powers as they feel disposed to give. The share- 
holders of every bank have the right to lay down the rules under which the directors 
shall carry on their business, and I believe that the shareholders of each bank should 
make their own rules in regard to that. If the shareholders who put their money into 
the bank say, ‘Our bank may do business with mining companies’ and make the 
provision that their directors shall have power to do that business they should be at 
liberty to do so. If the shareholders also say that they do not want any of their 
directors to have anything to do with loans made by the bank they have the power to 
make such regulations, but I do not think any legislation should be introduced to 
make the bank work under limitations in that regard. 


By Mr. Turriff: 
Q. Do you think that an amount, say 25 per cent of the capital of the bank, 
should be loaned to any one concern, irrespective of who or what it is?—A. I think 


ip some cases it would be the very best loan they could make, even if it were 50 per 
cent it might not do any harm, I would not place any limitations in the Act. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do you approve of the general principle of trustees not dealing with trust 
funds’—A. I have given my answer specifically. 

Q. I mean apart altogether from the bank question, do you think that trustees 
should, as a rule, deal with trust funds, or loan them to themselves?—A. I do not 
think I should be asked to answer that question. : 

Q. Do you think that depositors are interested when directors of banks loan 
money to themselves, or to companies in which they have control?—A. Depositors, if 
they think the directors of the bank are not dealing justly with the funds are not 
obliged to deposit their money with that bank. 

Q. But do they know whether the directors are lending money to themselves or 
to companies in which they are interested?—A. If they do not know thy can find out. 
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Q. How can they find out?—A. They can ask and if they do not get satisfactory 
answers let them go to some other bank. 

Q. Do you know that the national banks of the United States are limited as 
to the amount of loans they make to any individual?—A. I know they are. 

Q. Do you agree with that principle?—A. I know they are evading it in every 
possible way. 

Q. If there were a similar limitation put on Canadian banks would our directors 
evade it?—A. I do not know whether they would or would not, they might. 

Q. Do you not think there is A. Pardon me, you misunderstand my position. 
You asked me if there is any limitation of the amount loaned to any one person by 
the National Bank in the United States. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is quite true, but they will loan the same amount for the 
same transaction to four or five persons, and so come within the meaning of the Act 
and they consider they are quite justified in doing it. 

Q. But it seems to me that they are observing the provisions of the Act in that 
case?—A. Quite so. 

Q. I understand they must limit loans to the amount of one-tenth of the unim- 
paired surplus fund provided that the amount loaned does not exceed 30 per cent 
of the paid up capital stock ?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Would not a limitation of that kind result in the distribution of loans among 
the smaller people in Canada?—A. I do not think I should be asked to answer 
general questions of that kind. 

Q. It would, as a matter of fact, result in the wider distribution of loans?—A. It 
might. It might result in a wider distribution of loans very disastrously. You might 
have to take up a large number of small loans which were not profitable. 

Q. In whose discretion are the loans made by the banks?—A. The general 
manager and the directors. 

Q. Do the directors pass on every loan?—A. On all of any consequence. 

Q. On loans of what amount ?—A. I do not know, each bank makes its own rule. 

Q. Under the banking system of the United States when by-laws are requested to 
check these matters, monthly meetings of the board of directors are required. I sup- 
pose most of the Canadian banks have monthly meetings ?—A. I think they all have 
weekly meetings. 

Q. Where loans on discount are required they are referred to a committee for 
approval, and such approval is recorded in permanent form.—A. I am not going to 
express an opinion on that. 

Q. Do you think that the board of directors should pass on loans over loans of a 
certain size?—A. I won’t say that either. 

Q. As a matter of fact do they approve?—A. I think they do, but I cannot speak 
generally. I can speak only of our own bank. I want to repeat what I said before, 
that I have not got such an amazing amount of admiration for the American banking 
system as to think it is a standard we ought to follow. 

Q. But there may be some beneficial features about it?—A. Quite so, and I think 
we ought to look at them, too. I have no doubt, Mr. Sharpe, that if you were on the 
board of directors of a bank or were entrusted with the management of a bank you 
would want to do the same. On that point each person must exercise his own judgment. 
I think that if the shareholders do not wish their directors to be limited we should not 
limit them. If they do wish them to be limited then let it be done, but the English and 
Scotch banks have no such limit as that. 

Q. They have a minority inspection over there by a committee appointed by the 
shareholders ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which we have not got here?—A. But we are going to get it. 

Q. I do not know as to that.—A. I think so. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I have frequently heard in the committee the intimation, if not the actual 
assertion, that bank deposits are trust funds, that bank deposits are identical with trust 
funds. Are they regarded as such by the bank?—A. I have been brought up with the 
idea that the relations of banker and depositor are as the relations of debtor and 
creditor, and that when a man asks for his money we haye got to give it to him; but 
if he puts his money into a bank only for safe keeping he ought to put it in a safety 
deposit vault where it can be kept for him. 

Q. Then there is an essential difference in your mind between a bank deposit and 
a trust fund?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Deposits with interest or without interest ?—A. It does not make any difference, 
the relations are precisely the same. 

Q. You spoke the last day you were giving evidence about the directors having a 
trustee relationship.—A. I adopted the language of Mr. Sharpe in that. 

Mr. THornron.— A depositor puts his money into the bank for safe keeping. 

Mr. Nessirr.—No, for investment. 


By Mr. Thornton; 

Q. Does not the depositor put his money in the bank for safekeeping?—A. If he 
wants to put his money in for safe keeping he should not do that; he should put his 
money into a safety deposit vault and lock it up. 

The Cuairman.—The depositor lends to the bank and takes the usual risk that any 
lender takes in lending any money to another borrower. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Is it not the general impression that the depositor puts his money in the bank 
for safe keeping?—A. You must not ask me such a question as that. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Do you really wish to stand by the statement you have just made?—A. What 
is that? 

Q. That if a man has money for safe keeping he should put it into a safety 
deposit vault and lock it up?—A. That was the inference I drew from Mr. Thornton’s 
remark. 

Q. Do I understand you to say the bank is under no obligation to the ordinary 
depositor any more than the ordinary creditor is under to the debtor?—A. I under- 
stand that is the relation that exists between them. If I have been wrongly informed 
I would be glad to correct that understanding. 

Q. I am asking you as the director of a bank. Do you wish to stand by the two 
statements that you made a few moments ago?—A. As the director of a bank I am 
always ready to protect all the interests under my charge. 

Q. You feel the obligation you are under?—A. Quite so. A 

Q. To act more or less as a quasi trustee?7—A. Do I quite understand the legal 
and technical significance of that?—A. I am not quite sure that I do. 

Q. The point I am trying to make is that you realize there is a certain obliga- 
tion on you not to speculate outside your legislative authority with the funds of the 
depositors ?—A. Oh, surely. I feel the responsibility of protecting those funds to the 
very best of my ability, but I would not feel that I was absolutely limited to the posi- 
tion to be under the Trustee Act. 

Q. When you do not pay more than one-half of one per cent there is more obliga- 
tion devolving upon a bank than there would be in the case of a debtor and creditor? 
—A. The legal relation I understand to be as that of a debtor and creditor between 
the bank and its depositors. 

The CuairmMan.—Does the committee wish to have Mr. Henderson speak as to the 
desirability of loans outside of Canada? That has not been covered. 
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By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. What is the average rate of interest secured on call loans in New York by a 
Canadian bank, is it a high or low rate?—A. I can only speak from general observa- 


_ tion and not from practical knowledge. I should say that taking it year in and year 


out, the rate they obtain on their call loans is very much less than they get on their 
deposits. Occasionally a high rate is paid, but only for a day or so and then it is 
over. The average rate obtained on call loans in New York is small. For long periods 
there has been difficulty in getting more than one and one-half per cent on call loans. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Bank of Toronto does not have call loans in New York?—A. Not at 
present, and we very rarely have had. 

The CuairMAN.—In the Bank Statement of 1913 the Bank of Toronto has no call 
loans in New York. Therefore it would be probably better to hear some other banker 
on that point. 

By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. Before leaving that point, if the Bank of Toronto does not have any call 
loans in New York or anywhere outside of Canada, and they seem to do just as well 
and make just as much money as other banks, why cannot other Canadian banks keep 
their money in this country and make a profit?—A. That is not a very good question, 
but I will answer it in this way: I think probably the Bank of Toronto would do 
better if it were putting some of its money on call in New York and getting part of 
our reserve there instead of keeping that money in Canada. I do not want to criti- 
cise the action of my own bank, but I think it is a very good thing indeed for the 
banks to keep a part of the reserve money where the calling of it in will not inter- 
fere with the general business of this country. We have all our money, it is true, in 
Canada, but whether we are to be commended for that or not, I am not prepared to 
say. Suppose the contingency arose that we wanted for a special purpose to draw in 
five—or ten millions of our money. We could do that with the greatest ease of mind 
and clearness of conscience by asking our neighbours on the other side to pay that 
up for us, whereas if we had to draw it in from our own customers whose business 
was extending and who were dependent upon the continued use of that money for the 
prosperity of that business we might be doing them serious injury. 

Q. Has the Bank of Toronto made as good profits for the last five years as ae 
other Canadian banks who are lending money outside of Canada?—A. I do not know 
as to that. 

Q. I think they have?—A. I do not think so. We are sometimes thought to be 
a little too conservative. 

Q. What I want to have explained, if I can, is why other banks that are lending 
so much money out of Canada, cannot do as the Bank of Toronto is doing?—A. I do 
not think you can point a moral and adorn a tale from the action of the Bank of 
Toronto in that respect. I have a very distinct recollection of a time when we had 
difficulty in employing our funds in Canada, and we made loans in the United States, 
which loans in time of pressure were of the utmost value to us. We had not any hesi- 
tation in calling them in and they were very useful indeed to us. I was looking over 
the bank returns from June last year until the present time, and I think the amount 
of money that has been withdrawn from foreign countries in that period of time is 
about $50,000,000. If that amount of money had been loaned out here in the general 
business enterprises of the country and been suddenly withdrawn, the calling of it 
in would have created a great deal of hardship and a great deal of distress. Therefore, 
I am not at all disposed to criticise those who make some loans outside of Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Coming to section 83, as to the advisability of banks acting as landlords. Have 
you any information to give the committee with respect to the desirability of banks 
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erecting large buildings and leasing considerable portions to tenants other than them- 
selves?—A. I do not think I ought to say anything more in connection with that mat- 
ter than this: I think that the more closely the banks keep to what appears to be the 
intention of that clause the better. At the same time I know that other bankers do 
not share that view. One banker, for whose opinion I have a good deal of respect, 
and who has a building that he claims is profitable, says it is quite as good a cash asset 
as any asset which the bank has. Therefore, while I express the opinion that the more 
closely banks are kept to the spirit and the intention of the Act the better, I am not 
disposed to criticise those who differ from it. 

Q. Do you approve of section 79 as limiting the bank from owning real estate, 
which they do not occupy?—A. I think the intention of that clause is that a bank 
should have buildings for its use and occupation. I do not think that you could pos- 
sibly limit a bank so as to say that it should have no offices to rent in its building. 
Generally speaking, the intention and governing principle is that the building should 
be for their own use and occupation. 

Q. When you find, as in a city like Montreal, a bank with a fifteen story building, 
in which they occupy the basement, and the remainder is leased, is the bank itself 
the owner of that building ?—A. I am not sure that I quite understand your question. 

Q. What I mean is, does the bank own that building and act as landlord, or is 
there a subsidiary company?—A. I do not know anything about that. That depends 
entirely upon the facts. 

Q. Have you a large building in Toronto of which you lease a part?—A. We have 
our offices and our solicitors are upstairs. They are the only tenants we have in that 
building. 

Q. Is it not true that at the present time one of the banks contemplate putting up 
a fifteen or twenty-story building in Toronto and leasing it?—R. I could not answer 
that question. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Leasing would not change the matter?—A. I do not know, I am sure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does clause 79 prohibit a bank from putting up a twenty-story building and 
leasing nineteen stories to other tenants?—A. I think you had better ask the minister 
that. 


By Mr, Barnard: 


Q. Take your own case, if I may do so, in the city of Toronto. The value 
of the land you occupy, as compared with its value when the bank bought it, has 
increased very much indeed ?—A. Quite so. 

Q. You have, I think, a four-story building?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that were a fifteen or twenty-story building could you not pay a very much 
better rate of interest on the present value than you formerly could?—A. I think that 
is quite possible. 

Q. The point, I may add, is this: when you limit yourselves to a small building 
such as that of the Bank of Toronto or a comparatively small building, are you not 
tying up a certain amount of the bank’s assets as represented by the land and making 
it non-productive?—A. Do you think it is quite fair to ask me to criticise the policy 
of our own bank? 

Q. I do not want to ask anything unfair, but I would like to take this for an 
example: Take a bank that has a lot worth say, $200,000 or $300,000, is it not 
almost a necessity to put up a large building on that in order to get revenue in pro- 
portion to the value of the land?—A. Yes, it may be thought so. 


— oe 
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Q. Is that wise banking?—A. I think it is a matter of opinion as to whether a 
bank should do that or not. 
Q. Should there be legislation to render that difficult or impossible 2 


By Mr. Barnard: 


Q. I take it that it is good banking to get all the revenue you can on your house 
and lot. That is a fundamental principle?—A. Yes, no doubt about that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But is it good banking to lock up so much of your capital in a fixed asset ?— 
A. If the asset is producing I am not supposed to criticise. Other bankers have taken 
an entirely different view from mine on this subject. 

Q. In other words your bank has not transgressed in this particular matter and 
you do not want to answer this question?—A. I do not know, we bought a building in 
London because it was a desirable location, and because the downstairs part of it was 
useful for our purposes. It had offices above it, and it has helped to some extent in 
reducing our rent, not to any very appreciable extent. We did not go into it in order 
to be a landlord for a revenue producing purpose but we did it just because it was the 
best office for us and it suited our purpose. We also have a building with offices in 
Montreal. Other banks have thought it remunerative to have office buildings, but I 
have little experience of it, and I do not want to say whether it is wise or unwise. 
Here is the clause of the Act and I have stated what I believed was the intention— 
and I think the best course for banks to follow is to keep to it as nearly as possible. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. I understand Mr, Henderson’s answer to Mr. Barnard is that it is good 
banking to get as much revenue as possible from the building?—A. Yes. 

Q. From the expensive lot and building? Now if that is the case you might carry 
that further. If one-third of the capital of the bank to-day is invested in bank build- 
ings, and if that is good banking, because you can make a good interest on it, why 
not put three-fourths of the capital of the bank in real estate and offices? Is that good 
banking ?—A. TI should not suppose it is good banking because it was not fulfilling the 
purpose for which the bank is created. What is the governing motive in putting up 
that building? Is it to secure revenue or to acquire an advantageous site where they 
will be able to carry on their banking business to the best advantage? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What proportion of the assets of the Bank of Toronto is in bank premises ?— 
A. Between 3 and 4 per cent. 
Q. The total assets I mean, of their total capital and rest?—A. Oh no, no. 
Q. What proportion of your capital and rest is invested in real estate?—A. I 


‘think the basis that should be taken, on that point, is the proportion that your real 


estate bears to the total assets. 


By Mr. Turriff: 
Q. The assets belong to the depositors largely?—A. Quite so, the bank buildings 
ean be sold to pay the depositors. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I find the Bank of Toronto has very few branches in the Northwest, and there- 
fore does a comparatively small western business, consequently unless the Com- 
mittee especially desire we will not take up that matter of loans to farmers—unless 
you wish to speak of it?—A. Well, I am at the disposal of the Committee. 
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Q. Have you anything to say on that point?—A. We have some branches in the 
West, I think we have twenty-five or twenty-six branches there, we do not do as large 
a business as some of the western banks, and I am quite willing that the rest of the 
bankers should speak on that. 

Mr, McCraney.—I think it will only take a moment, and I would like to hear Mr. 
Henderson give his views on the question, as there are a number of branches of his 
bank in my riding. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Very well then, we will ask Mr. Henderson what he desires to say about 
authorizing banks to loan to farmers upon the security of threshed grain and to stock- 
men upon their cattle, Section 88, as amended.—A, I believe that clause has been put 
in the Act at the request of the western people, who want to have that privilege. If 
they want it I think they should have it. I think it is an entirely different question 
whether it is going to be any great advantage to the banks to have the right to take 
security of that kind. 


By Mr. McCraney: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Henderson if he thinks any loans will be made to 
farmers as a result of such legislation which are not made now?—A. I would say, 
speaking for myself, that if I were manager of a bank in the West I would not care 
to make any loan on any security under this section of the Act, unless I were prepared 
to make it to the man without the security. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. In your opinion would it overcome the necessity of having an endorser to the 
note?—A. I would like to point out the nature of this security for a loan made to a 
farmer upon grain in his possession, and absolutely under his control. It might be 
removed during the night and disappear, if he were a dishonest man, In making such 
a loan I would depend altogether upon the honesty and integrity of the farmer. If 
he were a man I had confidence in and trusted I would make him a loan at any rate; 
it is all right for the banks to take this as an additional security, with an honest man 
it would protect him from outside creditors he might have, but the risk that you 
would have is naturally greater than it is when you are advancing upon something 
tangible. : 

I may say just one word perhaps on these sections of the Act relating to special 
liens which are better understood if one realizes the circumstances under which they 
were originally enacted. The powers that are given to banks to advance on these 
special securities, known as Securities under the Bank Act were introduced into the 
Act, at the time that the National Policy was adopted. The government desired to 
give greater facilities to manufacturers, and the impelling motive that led to these 
clauses being put into the Act was to enable the manufacturers who had to put a great 
deal of capital into buildings, and who required an additional amount of working 
capital to carry on their business, it enabled them to go to the bank and upon the 
security of their raw material they could obtain an advance to cover the period of 
the working up of these goods in process of manufacture and distribution. The orig- 
inal intention was to keep this confined to large transactions by fairly large manu- 
facturers who had capital, and although the goods were in their own possession there 
was behind them a sufficient amount of capital to give stability to the transaction. I 
think that was the primary intention of it and we should not carry the practice too 
far. The act limited the advances to wholesale dealers and manufacturers, and it 
should not be extended to small transactions. Yet, at the same time I would say this 
that if the representatives from the West think it is going to be of advantage to extend 
these transactions to farmers, and if they have a sufficient number of men of character 
and substance who come to the banks and offer this security, and if having regard to 
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the character of the men the banks are willing to make the advance, I would not 
object to give them the same right to pledge that security as has been given to the large 
manufacturer. 

Q. It is the practice of the Bank of Toronto to insist upon an indorser for every 
farmer’s note?—A. Not by any means; it is a very wise rule and a proper thing to do. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Either East or West?—A, Yes, East or West. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Will this legislation dissipate that trouble?7—A. That is a matter that will be 
found out by experience, if it is a good man he will not be asked for an indorser, if 
they do not know him quite as well, probably he will. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. The suggestion as made in the amendment is that there should be a provision 
that the lien, if it is taken by the bank upon the farmer, should be registered in the 
local court. Has Mr. Henderson any opinion to express whether the banks would 
take this lien if it were required to be registered as a chattel mortgage is?—A. Well, 
I do not know that that affects us very much. In the case of farmers it would be 
perhaps an additional protection to us. The question of the registration of a lien is 
this, isn’t it: It is to give protection to the outside creditors, by giving them notice— 
while the original intention and the general working of the Act is that the class of 
people who get advances under this section, it is the desire of the bank, that the bank 
shall be the only creditor. That is our intention and desire. If a manufacturer 
buys goods and brings them into his warehouse we want to know that the money 
we are advancing to him pays for them. That is our desire. I do not think we want 
to get any advantage over any creditor; it is simply to get security upon the things 
that our money has created or purchased. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is another amendment that has been proposed as to the claims of 
wage earners. Have you anything to say as to that amendment which has been 
styled exhibit D?—A. The bank will have to be careful in making their advances 
to see that they are protected against those liens. We would rather not have to look 
after these things, and prefer to conduct our business without considering the rights 
of other people. 

Q. Now we come to the very important question of the rate of interest the 
banks may charge the borrowers and the rate of interest the banks should pay the 
depositors.—A. The provision under the Act as it is at present is this: 

“The bank may stipulate for, take, reserve or exact any rate of interest or 
discount not exceeding 7 per cent per annum, and may receive and take in 
advance any such rate, but no higher rate of interest shall be recoverable by the 
bank.’ 


That clause went into the Act in 1867 or 1868 and is 44 years old. I have 
been trying to trace up its history. So far as I have been able to obtain its history 
it is this: we used to have the old usury laws in effect in the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, but between the years 1858 and 1867 those laws were done away with. 
I am inclined to think that the legislators of that day were sometimes like the legis- 
lators of the present day: they did not think it was a wise policy to let these bankers 
charge any rate they liked, and so some one hit upon the happy thought of saying 
“7 per cent is a pretty decent rate to give these people and you will have to limit them 
to that under the Act.’ So far as I can find out it was under some such condition that 
the provision was inserted. Now what is the practice? I think the practice bears 
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out the idea that money is, after all, just like any other commodity that we deal in— 
it finds its level, it finds its rate. The banks are permitted to charge 7 per cent but 
they do not do so. In many cases they have almost forgotten that there ever was 
such a restriction imposed upon them. 

Some Hon MrmBers.—Hear, Hear. 

Mr. HEenNDERSON.—They have charged more and they have taken more. Now, as a 
matter of fact, I think if you were able to analyse the earnings of the banks, you 
would find, that not one of them has been able to obtain an average rate of 7 per cent 
in any of the years since this clause was inserted in the Act. During the past year 
the average rate earned on all loans that the Bank of Toronto made throughout the 
whole bank is a very considerable fraction under 6 per cent. In that statement I 
am limiting it to the actual loans that are made to commercial customers and call 
loans. The amount on call loans in Canada has borne a very fair rate throughout 
this year. The figures that I have taken, or rather the percentages I have taken, are 
not for the year 1912, because I have not got my analysis for that year, but for the 
year 1911. For the information of some of the western members I want to point 
out to them that the rates west of Lake Superior in our own bank are just a fraction 
over one per cent higher than they are for the whole bank. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. That would be about 7 per cent?—A. That would be under 7 per cent. That 
is for the whole district west of Lake superior. 

Q. Might I ask the question here: you mean that the average west of Lake 
Superior is a little over a fraction of one per cent higher than the total average?—A. 
Than the total average for the whole bank. 

Q. That would mean that you lend money in Winnipeg, you lend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars at 6 per cent, and then you soak the farmers for 8 or 9 per cent 
to make it up to an average of 7 per cent. 

The CHARMAN.—Mr. Henderson is making his statement?—A. I am going to be 
perfectly frank and tell you all about it. 

The CuairMan.—He has already confessed mea culpa. 

Mr. Henperson. The average rate of expense all over the bank has to be taken 
into account in connection also with the loans. The average rate of expense of the 
branches west of Lake Superior—taking the whole of them from the lakes westward 
to the Pacific coast—is just one per cent more—which is precisely what we charge 
additional, than the average rate. The average rate on loans taking it for 23 
branches in the prairie provinces—I do not know whether the other bankers will 
be willing that I should give this away—is greater than the average rate over the 
whole bank by about 2} per cent. Now Mr. Turriff, I want you to pay attention to 
this also. The average rate of expense in the same country branches is 2-58 per 
cent higher than it is all over the bank. I want you to note this fact, that not by 
design at all but just through the process of competition and just through the process 
of adjusting the rate to the conditions that exist the increase in rates is about equal 
to the increase in the rate of expense, the two things are just as nearly equal as it 
is possible for two things to be equal to each other—the one is 2-54 per cent, to be 
absolutely accurate, and the other is 2-58 per cent. I do not know that I intend to 
say anything more. I have tried to show you how we are trying simply to meet the 
needs and conditions of the country. It would not be possible for the banks to carry 
on business as philanthropists, to be able to open up branches and give facilities to 
the farmers of the West, if they were to be limited to 7 per cent. That would not 
be possible. It simply means this: that as between the two things, the closing of 
offices and the payment of reasonable rates the legislators can choose which is best in 
the interests of the country. 

My attention has been drawn to a paper published in the West which devotes itself 
almost entirely to the financial conditions there. I would like to read some extracts 
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from an article published in that paper. I will not detain you long, but will conclude 
eae a o'clock, and there will be still time for Mr. Turriff to ask a question. 
eads) : 


“It is desirable that rates for credit in western Canada should be reasonably 


cheap. And, of course when local capital increases, the tendency will be for 
rates to fall, 


That is true. When deposits in the country increase the rates will fall. At present in 
the case of our own bank we lend more than twice as much money in the West than we 
get from the West in the way of deposits. 


‘At present the West is financed mainly on capital from the outside—and there 
is no use blinking at the fact that hasty attempts to force the interest rate down 
whether in mortgage loaning or banking would act somewhat as a check on the 
incoming of capital.’ 

“No banking system can ignore varying local conditions. Certainly any 
system of purely local banks would tend to make differences in rates more rather 
than less acute.’ 


As I do not believe in a comparison of ourselves with the United States, and taking a 
leaf out of their books, I am not going to point out to you how the banks in the United 
States charge higher rates, because I do not want you to look to their practice. 


©To open a branch in an outlying district is a “ deal in futures.” At the out- 
set not even expenses can be made. Only under a branch system indeed would 
such pioneer banking be attempted. In the settlement days of the Western States 
there was nothing aproaching this rapid extension of banking facilities. At 
remote points the expense of operating a branch office makes it a business necessity 
to charge higher rates for loans than in other localities.’ 

‘Tn fact, if the members at Ottawa who have been striving to have a clause 
put into the Bank Act prohibiting every chartered bank from charging more than 
7 per cent for loans and advances, were successful, either one of two things would 
happen. The law would be inoperative or, if it proved to be really effective, then 
the greatest sufferers would be the borrowers in the West who now pay 8 per cent 
or 9 per cent or even more, to the banks for loans and advances.’ 


May I say just one thing more? I have some knowledge of loaning conditions in the 
West, and farmers in the prairie provinces gladly pay eight or nine per cent for mort- 
gage loans giving as security their farms to the extent of one half their value. They 
are glad to get money at 8, 9 and 10 per cent, giving absolute security, and yet 
they come and make a great grievance because, after the loan company has got the best 
security they have to offer, the banker trusts the farmer on his personal credit, and on 
his personal integrity, and charges him a rate in excess of 7 per cent. Why should he 
not? He asks us to take all the risk on his personal character and integrity and do 
that on a much lower rate of interest than an absolutely secured loan on real estate. 
My own view of the matter is this: that if any of you legislators wish to make a record 
for yourselves for good judgment and wisdom, you will ask to have that clause struck 
out of the Act, and let money find its level like everything else. Competition will 
right all these things. It has always been the case. In the provinces east of Lake 
Superior where there is competition and a greater abundance of money, the rate of 
interest, as I have pointed out, is under 6 per cent on the average. In the West they 
are doing splendidly, but they must not ask impossible things. 


By Mr. Turriff : 


Q. What is the highest rate of interest that is charged by your bank?—A. I really 
do not know. 


Committee adjourned. 
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Committee met at 10.30 am., the Chairman, Mr. Ames presiding. The examina- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Henderson resumed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have covered the first one hundred clauses of the Bill. Mr. Henderson 
has nothing to say about the amalgamation of banks, but he is prepared to give — 
evidence on section 114. An amendment thas been proposed, in effect, that all 
unclaimed dividends, drafts, bills of exchange and deposits shall revert to the Govy- 
ernment. What would you think of that idea?—A. I see no good reason why this 
money that has been deposited with the banks and entrusted to them should be taken 
away from them and handed over to the government. We have had in our practice 
numbers of cases in which people, after the period of six years, have come to us and 
withdrawn this money. You will find a great many changes taking place from time 
to time. I have also cases within my own knowledge in which persons have stated 
that they knew that there were funds at their credit unclaimed for six years; but 
knowing that the money was all right, they did not reply to a request to come in. I 
see no good reason why the persons who have chosen the banks as the custodians of 
their funds should not have them left with the banks. The amounts of this character 
held by any individual bank are not large, but as a matter of principle I think 
these amounts should be allowed to remain where they are. As long as they are in 
the banks we are using that money and lending it to the general business interests 
of the country. The moment you take it away from us and put in into the hands of 
the government, it simply goes into the general fund and does not specially further 
the business interests. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Supposing a man died without heirs, who would legally be entitled to that 
money ?—A. It is a matter of law which is governed by the law of the province in 
which he dies. We have never had difficulties in any of the unclaimed monies of 
that character. I presume it would be known, and the legitimate heirs would apply 
for it. 

Q. How long is it since the banks have been publishing their lists of unclaimed 
funds?—A. For ten, or fifteen, or twenty years. 

Q. When the government compelled the banks to start the system of publishing 
unclaimed balances, did the banks write off the unclaimed balances previous to that 
time?—A. How can [I tell that, Mr. Sharpe? } 

Q. You were connected with the Bank of Toronto, and would know what your 
bank did?—A. We did not. 

Q. I understand some banks wrote off all of these unclaimed balances?—A. I 
do not think so. I think you will find that nearly all of them have very old deposits, 
going back for years. 


By Mr, Maclean (York): 
Q. What about uncashed drafts that have been sold by the banks—is there much 
of that?—A. There is a list of those published also, Mr. Maclean. 
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Q. If there is nothing further in connection with Section 114 we will take up 
Section 140 B. It is proposed in Exhibit F, to add a clause making any agreement 
among bankers to limit competition a punishable offence, : 

Every person who, being a president, vice-president, director, general 
manager, manager or other officer of a bank enters into an agreement with any 
other president, vice-president, director, general manager, manager, or other 
bank, or is a party to any agreement to which a bank is a party, to control, 
regulate, raise or lower the rates of interest on deposits or loans, discounts or 
exchange or limit competition in establishing branch banks, shall be guilty of 
an indictable offence and liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years, or to a fine not exceeding $2,000, or to both. 

Mr. JAMESON.—Surely it is not an indictable offence to lower the rate of interest, 
Mr, Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What are your views in connection with that, Mr. Henderson?—A. I think 
it is an unfair proposal. 

Q. Are such agreements customary among banks at the present time?—A. I can 
say this, that in Scotland the rate of interest that is allowed on deposits is regulated 
from day to day and week to week by agreement amongst the banks, and the rate 
they are going to allow is published and given publicity. Also, the exchange on 
cheques and the charges for the issue of drafts are regulated by agreement from 
day to day. No person, no matter what their connection with the bank is, can obtain 
special privileges. It is reasonable that when the interests of the banks are to be 
benefited by working together, if no injustice is done to the public, they should 
be able to make arrangements with one another. On the whole, these agreements 
have not worked, I believe, against the interests of the public. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. The rates of interest charged for loans fluctuate and the rates of discount 


fluctuate from time to time according to the money market?—A. Quite so. 
Q. But the rates paid on deposits never fluctuate?—A. No. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 

Q. Is the rate of interest paid on deposits a matter of arrangement among the 
banks?—A. It is a matter of arrangement, I think, to this extent. I presented to 
you yesterday, a statement which I think proved that the banks were not making 
profits sufficient to justify an increase in the rate of interest paid, as such increase 
would wipe out any margin of profit. Under these circumstances it is reasonable for 
them to enter into an understanding with one another. 

Q. Suppose one bank raised the rate to 34 per cent, who would discipline that 
bank?—A. We could not discipline them. Some banks have done it. 

Q. Not for long?—A. As long as they lived. Those of them who increased the 
rates and paid more found that it did not pay them and they have gone out of 
existence, 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. That is very severe discipline-—A. It is self-imposed, and you cannot object 
to that. 


By Mr. Jameson: 


; Q. Would the payment of one half of one per cent, or one per cent more of 
interest on the deposits in the chartered banks in Canada put any of the banks you 
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know of out of business?—A. No, but I would say this, as an illutration: The 
Bank of Toronto last year had about $35,000,000 on which they were paying 3 per 
cent. Had they paid an additional half of one per cent, on that amount it would 
have cost them an additional $175,000. That $175,000 represents 33 per cent on 
their capital, and the amount of dividend that they earned upon their capital and 
surplus combined, on which they paid dividends was about 5-45 per cent; and if 
you take that $175,000 on the amount of their capital and surplus combined it would 
represent something over one and one-half per cent, about 1.70 per cent. It would 
reduce their earnings on their capital and reserve to an amount of about five per cent. 

Q. Apart from their reserves, what were the earnings of the capital in that year? 
—A. I am sorry you were not here yesterday. I had my notes here then, and to-day 
I have to speak somewhat from memory. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. I think it was 17 per cent—A. About 17 per cent on capital and about 7-71 
percent on the amount of capital and reserve. 


By Mr. Jameson: 


Q. Do you not think it would be a fair proposition for the banks to pay the 
depositors all they possibly can afford in the way of interest inasmuch as the deposits 
they receive are the means of enabling them to carry on banking?—A. They ought 
to pay them all they can possibly afford to pay; and 3 per cent is all they can, 
under existing conditions, afford to pay. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Why could they not arrange a different rate of interest on deposits according 
to money conditions? A. I think, in the long run, if they attempted to do that, the 
class of people we have here and who deposit their money would not by any means 
understand why their rates should be 3 per cent one month, 23 per cent another, and 
34 per cent another; and I think that, on the average, the rate that they are receiving 
is a very fair rate. ? 

Q. During this past year money is worth more than it has been for the past five 
or six years. Why do you pay more on deposits now?—A. Even though money has 
been in greater demand recently the average increased rate realized at present amounts 
tc less than .18 of 1 per cent more than a year ago, and against this we find that our 
expenses have increased at a correspondingly higher ratio. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. The rate in Scotland has not been flexible?—A. It is flexible; it is changed 
very frequently, and at the same time that they change the deposit rate they change 
also the loaning rate. We have not been educated to that in this country, and it 
would be difficult indeed to start it. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Is there not some public official in Scotland who meets the bankers to arrange 
the various rates7—A. Not to my knowledge. I think it is a matter of mutual 
arrangement. 

Q. Do you believe in any laws regulating combinations or agreements to unduly 
enhance prices as a general principle?—A. I do not want to answer that. 

Q. You would not want that particularly applied to the banks?—A. I do not think 
I should be asked to express an opinion on general economic subjects. 

Q. You do not think such a law should at least apply to the bankers 2—A. I think 
the bankers do not require any such law. 


So = 
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APPENDIX No. 2 
By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. We are talking about combinations between bankers in regard to rates of inter- 
est. Do you know of any instance where the bankers, either individually or collectively, 
made representations to the government in regard to the interest paid by the govern- 
ment savings banks?—A. The only time that question arose was a very long time ago, 
at a time when loans were being obtained by the Finance Minister at a very much 
lower rate than was being paid by the banks on deposits. In speaking of this, it would 
be better if somebody who had actual knowledge of the facts were to speak, but I think 
I can fairly represent what I believe to have been the case at the time. The Finance 
Minister was anxious to reduce the rate because money was being obtained from 
abroad at a very much lower rate than they were paying in the post office savings bank 
He did not think he could reduce the rate to them unless there was a corresponding 
reduction made by the banks because, if he paid those in the post office savings banks 
a rate lower than the banks were paying he felt there would be large withdrawals. The 
matter was discussed, I believe between the bankers and the Finance Minister, and 
there was no formal agreement entered into, but there was an understanding that if the 
government reduced the rate of interest on their deposits the bankers would not take 
advantage of that fact and keep their rates up, but they would reduce them also to 
that rate, and that rate was 3 per cent. 

Q. At that time, it was easy for the government to get money ?—A. Very. 

Q. And at this time, when it is hard for the government to get money, if they 
slightly increased the rate of government deposits they might get money more easily? 
—A. I think that argument should be addressed to the Minister of Finance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From a banker’s point of view, what do you:think would be the effect of the 
government increasing the rate of interest on savings banks deposits, from 3 per 
cent to 33 per cent or 34 per cent?—A. I do not like to predict what would take place; 
but if we had to increase the rate of interest we pay to our depositors, by reason of 
the action of the government, we would have to correspondingly increase the rate of 
interest on our loans, because we cannot afford to lose the difference. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. Instead of building up your trust funds, could you not reduce your profits 
and give the public the benefit?—A. We cannot reduce the profits. You would not, 
to-day, make an investment in bank stocks because you would not be getting a 
sufficient return for your money, and if you are going to reduce those profits still 
further, it would make it impossible for the banks to continue to pay the dividends 
they are now doing. 

Mr. Arkins.—There are amendments proposed to 131A and 134, which appear to 
have been omitted in the agenda. 131A is by Mr. McCurdy. 

The Cuamman.—The agenda, of course, does not cover all the amendments. The 
amendment proposed by Mr. McCurdy of 131A reads: ‘Any person, who, being a 
director, officer, clerk, or servant of a bank, accepts, directly or indirectly, a gift, pay- 
ment or other consideration or receives a promise of consideration from any person 
who is seeking or has obtained, on his own or any other account, a loan or discount 
or other advantage from the bank, shall be guilty of an offence against this Act.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that already covered by the Criminal Code, to your knowledge?—A. I 
cannot answer as to that, but I would condemn the action that is aimed at. As to 
what penalty should be imposed, I do not think I can express an opinion. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. I would ask if, in your opinion, there is any objection to inserting a clause of 
that kind in the Act?—A. The only objection I would have, and I speak with some 
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reserve, is that the wording of this is very, very wide indeed. How far does it go: 

“Any person who, being a director, officer, clerk, or servant of the bank, accepts 

directly or indirectly a gift,—If I gave a man a cigar, or if a customer gave me a 

cigar, he or I would be receiving a gift. ‘ 
Mr. Suarre (Ontario).—Read on. It says ‘with the intention.’ 
Mr. Henperson.—It does not say that. 


By Mr McCurdy: 

Q. If it could be worded in such a way that the clause would simply seek to 
prevent the purchasing of favour from a bank,would there be any objection to that ? 
—A. I would say, without hesitation, that anybody who receives a monetary consi- 
deration to influence him in using the funds of the bank and is influenced by that, 
should be reached in some way. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From your own banking experience, have you any reason to believe a clause 
like that is necessary ?—A. I have no experience to lead me to believe that it is neces- 
sary. JI should be very sorry to think it were. 


By Mr McCurdy: 
Q. It is one of those questions that people do not like to discuss openly 2—A. That 
is quite possible, and I should say it should not be done. 
By Mr. Aikins: 
Q. Is there any objection to the proposed amendment to Section 134? Section 
134 provides ‘Every bank which at any time holds in Dominion notes less than forty 
per cent of the cash reserves which it has in Canada, shall incur a penalty of five 
hundred dollars for each such offence’ I desire to have added to that ‘Every bank 
shall show in its returns, under section 112, how much of such eash reserves are held in 
Canada, and how much elsewhere.’—A. As to that, my experience with the bank I am 
connected with, is that all our cash reserves are held in Canada, and for that reason 
the clause would not apply. I do not know why the words ‘held outside of 
Canada’ are inserted, but I do not think it is a matter of very great consequence, so 
far as the forty per cent is concerned, because banks are all likely to hold a larger 
portion than forty per cent. 
Q. I am not speaking about the forty per cent, but the desirability of showing 
where these reserves are held by banks doing business outside of Canada. 
The CuairmMan.—Your point, Mr. Aikins, is practically covered by the Minister’s 
amendment. ' 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. Not entirely, but substantially; but is there any objection to such an amend- 
ment as is proposed ?—A. I have no objection to it. 


On Section 153, subsection 2.—Liability of officers. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. The new Act proposes that the word ‘negligently’ be inserted. I want to ask 
Mr. Henderson whether he thinks that if the word ‘negligently’ were introduced into 
clause 153, it would deter responsible citizens from acting as bank directors.—A. I 
think the word ‘negligently’ helps rather than affects their position unfavourably. 
Q. You would favour the insertion of the word ‘negligently’?—A. I think it is 
desirable that it should be inserted. 
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Q. There is one other clause, 61C. An amendment was proposed by Dr. Steele, 

to clause 61, with reference to the sterilization of notes. 
By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Before leaving the discussion on the word ‘negligently’ can you suggest any 
machinery that would have the tendency to have these things done regularly ? 
As I understand it, if a man signs a report in blissful ignorance of facts—and he 
may very easily close his eyes so as not to notice the facts—then he is not negligent. 
Suppose these officials of the bank simply signed a document placed before them. That 
would not be negligence, and a jury would not so construe it. Is there anything 
we can do to stimulate activity in the verification of these statements?—A. I cannot 
suggest any method by which that should be done. I think that every director or 
officer of a bank who signs such a statement should make inquiries of the person 
responsible for making it up, and find out, as best he can, that he is justified in 
signing the statement, if he has not, himself, knowledge of the facts. 

Q. Do you not think it might be advisable to have something on the line of 
legislation, setting out what are the duties in regard to that position?—A. If a pro- 
position to cover that point were submitted to me, I would give it my best consider- 
ation, but I do not think I can answer that general question. 

Q. As I understand it, it has been fairly well held here, also in England, and on 
reasonable grounds, that if the official preparing the statement is honest, he is not 
* negligent. That is practically the effect of the Cockburn case in Toronto, and I think 
one or two other cases. Would you, as a practica] man, suggest some method whereby 
responsibility would be cast on the official signing the document ?—A. Will you leave 
that with me in this way,.Mr. Nickle: that I will take it into consideration and discuss 
it with our solicitor, and if I can suggest anything that will tend to strengthen the 
clause in that direction, I will be very glad indeed to submit it to the Committee. 

Q. Provided you will keep in mind that the tendency of the Committee is not 
to come to the conclusion that “ where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

Mr. Turrirr.—]I think that is an amendment proposed by the Minister, I mean, 
the putting in of-the word ‘negligent’ in Clause 153. The effect of putting that 
word in, is to make it much more loose and lax. It does not strengthen the position, 
but has the opposite effect. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—How do you arrive at that conclusion? Let us develop the 
thing. If it weakens it, we will strike the word out, with the greatest pleasure. Let us 
just look at the situation for a moment. ‘There were two decisions given by Magistrate 
Denison in Toronto, one in connection with an Eastern Bank (The Yarmouth, I think), 
and the other the Cockburn case. It was decided, in both cases, that if a statement 
were signed by the president of a bank, in order to fix criminal liability 
on him you had to show intent. That is, wilful intent had to be shown. It had to 
be shown that he had knowledge of the facts and had wilfully made a false state- 
ment. No matter what the wording of the old Bank Act was, that, under the provis- 
ions of the old Bank Act, of course, is the law. There is no question about that; so 
that if a bank president to-day, pending the enactment of this new measure or a 
change in the law, signs a false statement, false in fact, before any criminal liability 
can attach to him the man’s criminal intention must be shown. That is the law 
to-day, as I understand it. 

Now I conceived that it was desirable that directors, presidents and others 
making statements to the Finance Department, or statements on which the Auditor 
could act, should be made diligent, in so far as the imposition of penalties fixing 
criminal liability, could tend to.make them diligent. The result is that, we have, as 
we think enlarged the Act. This clause has had a very great deal of consideration, 
both on my part and on the part of my assistant here, and also by the Department of 
Justice; and I inserted the word ‘negligently’ with the intention that the 
liability should remain as it is, so far as wilful mis-statement is concerned. 
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Apart from that if a man makes a misstatement there is no question about it he is 
liable under the negligence clause, and that, in addition to that there should be a 
penalty imposed if he is negligent; that is to say that if his duty as president in- 
volves the making of a statement, and he makes that statement negligently the inten- 
tion was that there should be criminal liability in connection with that. If this 
Committee is of the opinion that I have, instead of increasng the penalties, that 
under the old Act and the decisions thereunder this word should come out, if the 
lawyers of this Committee are prepared to tell me that the old Act, with the word 
‘negligent’ cut out is sufficient, and if I come to the conclusion that they are right 
I will strike it out, but the intention in inserting the word was to make it more 
drastic. 

Mr. Crark (North Bruce).—The word ‘negligent’ makes it stronger. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—I am told so, the Minister of Justice tells me so. Negli- 
gence is the lack of care to do something that it is a, man’s duty to do, it is negli- 
gence not to take care that a statement is correct. 

Mr. Maciran (South York.)—Negligence in doing what? 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Whatever it is a man’s duty to do. For example take - 
negligence in the case of accidents on railways. The question is what is the duty 
of the man on the railway; negligence is a question of fact. What was the duty 
upon the officer, president or director? Then if he does not discharge that duty, if 
the jury finds that he did not take reasonable care, then he is negligent. Negligence 
is the opposite of diligence. 

Mr. Arkins.—Will you pardon the suggestion? Negligence is equivalent here to 
breach of duty, that is ‘every director who,in breach of duty’ surely that duty should 
be defined, then you can determine the question of negligen@e. : 

Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—Let me ask you this, as a good lawyer you know that some- 
times then you attempt to define your limit. Having the greatest respect for the 
ability of the lawyers on this Committee yet I confess I would not like to entrust 
them with the duty of defining all the duties of a president or a director, covering 
every situation that may arise. I do not believe, with all due respect, that you can 
define or should attempt to define all their duties under all circumstances. 

Mr. Arkivs.—Let me suggest then that since the determination of whether he 
has or hag not done his duty will be left to the jury to define would it not be better 
at the moment to attempt to define his duty and prevent difficulties which might other- 
wise happen 4 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—There is the check on it that the jury would determine the 
question of fact. The court would say whether there is a prima facie case for the 
jury, and I haven’t any doubt myself that it would probably work out that any presi- 
dent or director who has taken his duties seriously, and is prepared to show that. he 
has so taken his duties, does not run very much risk of going to trial; but, on the 
other hand, if he is negligent the intention is that he should go to the jury. 

The CHamMan.—As Chairman of the Committee I must ask the Committee to 
remember that the whole Bill is to be argued afterwards and that speeches between 
members, in the way of argument, are not opportune at the present time. We are 
examining witnesses, and any information the witnesses can give us we are delighted 
to have, but when we have finished with the witnesses we are going to discuss the 
measure among ourselves. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. With the explanation of the Minister of Finance of his reason for inserting 
the word ‘negligent’ will the winess revise his opinion in regard to this clause ?— 
A. Mr. Sharpe I will just say this, I am a layman, and dealt with this question from 
a layman’s point of view. The clause without this word ‘negligent’ in, would read: 
‘Every president, vice-president, director, &¢., who prepares, signs, approves or con- 
curs in any account, statement, return, report or document containing any false or 
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deceptive statement shall be guilty of an indictable offence.’ Now a man may sign 
a document which may contain a mistake which he would not have any opportunity 
of finding out unless he went through every item in it, and was conversant with every 
possible detail in it, he might sign it, it might contain an inaccurate statement, which 
would be held to be false, and under the wording of this Act, without the insertion 
of the word ‘negligently’ he might be held to be guilty. I understand this word 
‘negligently ’ saves him from that if he has tried his best to do his duty in connection 
with the signing and approving of that document. 

Hon, Mr. Wuitrt.—In the discharge of his duty. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. Would there be any objection to the banks being compelled to pass by-laws 
defining the duties of the directors, without exhausting the whole list, to define certain 
specified duties?—A. I do not think I should answer a general question of that kind. 

The CHairMAN.—That is presumably covered in 43 and 77. There is only one 
more question on lines that have not already been dealt with, and that is Dr. Steele’s 
amendment to Section 61,: 

“But the bank shall not reissue such notes until the same have been sterilized, 
by heating them to a temperature of 270 degrees or by some other method ap- 
proved by the Minister.” 


I want to ask Mr. Henderson as a practical banker whether that idea would work 
and whether it would be impossible or difficult to carry out,—A. I do not know what 
the process is or what apparatus the bank would require in order to carry it out. It 
would almost seem to me that if we are to provide an apparatus for sterilizing these 
notes, in order to prevent the spread of contagion we would also have to put the per- 
son who brought the notes into our office through the same process and sterilize him. 
I do not know whether it is practicable. I think, Dr. Steele, and members of the Com- 
mittee that the banks are just as desirous of conserving the health of the community 
as most people are, and that when we get any of these notes into our possession that 
are in that state, if we know them to be so, we try to destroy them as speedily as pos- 
sible. But I suppose, it will be quite possible for these germs to be carried by a per- 
fectly clean note if it came through the hands of a person who was infected. I hard- 
ly think the suggestion is practicable. If it came to the knowledge of any person that 
the notes issued by a bank were disease carriers they should be communicated with. 
I think it is objectionable to legislate on the subject. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. It is always too late when that state is reached—A. We take a good many 
chances with bacteria in other ways than with notes, 

Q. We are endeavouring to lessen those chances. With regard to your remark 
respecting the person Carrying these bank notes, the law now provides for the fumi- 
gation or disinfection of that person. But we want to get at the bank notes which 
are tainted if they come out of a house where contagion is known to exist. These 
notes will be carried to the bank, and they go out perhaps to members of three or four 
or half-a-dozen families and in that way distribute those germs. With regard to the 
expense involved this is not the time for the discussion of that phase of the question; 
the expense will not be very great, from $8 to $15 will cover the cost of the ap- 
paratus. Can you give us any idea, Mr. Henderson, how many bills would be paid 
out in one of your branches in a small town, or how many customers would be visiting 
the place in a day?—A. That is too difficult a question, too general altogether. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 
Q. I would like to ask whether there is any system under which the banks carry 
out the destruction of bills by reason of their condition?—A, It depends upon their 
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Q. Not because it has been in circulation a long time?—A. Not at all, every tell- 
er throws out the bills that should not be re-issued. s 

Q. Is that supervised by the department in any way or is a return made?—A. 
The amount of notes so destroyed is reported to the secretary of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

Q. Do you not think there are many bills in cireulation, not only bills of your 
own bank, but those of all the banks and of the Dominion Government too, that are 
dangerous to the public health?—A. It is quite possible that is the case. 

Q. Has your attention been called to that fact?7—A. No, it has not been called 
to it. 

Q. You are aware that the Bank of England never sends out a note the second 
time?—A. I am aware of that, yes. 

Q. Would that entail a very large expenditure upon the banks in this country if 
that were made the law?—A. I tried to ascertain what it would cost the Bank of To- 
ronto when that suggestion was made. You will remember this in the first place that 
the Bank of England note is for a large amount, £5, a great part of our circulation 
in this country is a long way under that amount, so far as the bank notes are con- 
cerned, by far the largest proportions of notes in circulation, are $5 notes. Now 
taking the payments of the notes that were made over the counter last year I think I 
estimated that if we were only permitted to pay those notes out once, and had to 
destroy them as soon as they came back, it would cost us $125,000 a year. 

Q. That is a large amount?—A. Rather. We had better give up our circulation 
altogether. 

Q. You have no doubt that there are a number of bills in circulation that really 
are not fit for circulation, haven’t you?—A. I think that is quite possible. 

Q. Can you make any suggestion to the committee that would obviate that? If 
think that is a very discreditable phase of the currency of Canada. There should be 
some way of overcoming the difficulty. Have you any suggestion that would operate 
in the direction that Dr. Steele has suggested?—A. I do not know to what extent it 
would have effect, but I think it is a very useful thing indeed to have these matters 
brought to the attention of the bankers, and personally I shall see that this matter 
is brought to the attention of the general managers of the banks. I think, also, per- 
haps the Finance Department might co-operate with us, if there is no objection to 
their doing so, and they would be able to accomplish something in that direction, but 
T think it would be a pity to make it a matter of legislative enactment. 

Q. How would it be to make the word “cleaned” if it is wrong to use the word 
“ sterilized,” or it might be handled in some way different to sterilizing, so that it 
would remove the danger to public health. You are aware that the average citizen 
counts his money with his finger, often touching it to his lips which is a very dangerous 
thing to do, that is the reason why it is very important that money should be looked 
after, it is a question of cleanliness. If the banks would pay special attention to the 
cleanliness of their notes possibly it would remove the difficulty?—A. I will try to 
have it done. 


By Mr, Maclean (York): 


Q. $125,000 a year is a large amount for fresh notes every time you issue one. 
How much does it cost you under the present system?—A. I have not made an average 
on that, but I should suppose it costs us probably about $15,000 a year. 

Q. Then you would be out over $100,000 a year?—A. Yes. That would be rather 
a serious matter. 

Q. What proportion of that amount does the cost of paper represent?. The point 
I want to get at is this: the American Government are proposing to reduce the size 
of the bank note, and therefore to make a great reduction in cost. The bank note 
there will probably be about two-thirds of its present size, and if the cost of paper 
were reduced it would help to reduce the expense?—A. I would have to make inquiry 
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of the Bank Note Company in order to answer that question, as to what difference that 
would make in the cost. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Reference has been made to the Bank of England not issuing its notes a 
second time. Do you understand that practice is based on sanitary reasons, or as a 
precaution for financial reasons?—A. The latter I believe to be the case. 

Q. Then it is not because of sanitary reasons?—A. Not because of sanitary 
reasons. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. We have 445 patients in the Consumptive hospital in Muskoka and Toronto. 
T was talking with our medical superintendents the other day about this matter and 
they think that the circulation of the sort of bank bills which circulate now constitute 
a tremendous agency for the transmission of disease and that something should be 
done to obviate it—A. Are they actually able to trace it, do you know, Mr. Charlton? 


Mr. CHaruton.—They think so. 


The Cuatrman.—Mr. Henderson has been before the Committee for three days and 
he has given us, I think, very valuable evidence. I know I shall voice your desire 
when I thank Mr. Henderson for coming here and giving us so much of his time. 
(Applause). 


Mr. Henperson.—Thank you very much. It has been a great pleasure and an 
education to have been here. I want to say that I never appeared before an audience 
that I have taken more pleasure in addressing. 


The CuamrmMan.—Mr. H. B. McKenzie, General Manager of the Bank of British 
North America, Montreal, will be our next witness. Mr. McKenzie also has worked 
through all the stages of banking, and has had a wide experience as inspector, and has 
been here during Mr. Henderson’s evidence. I may say that with a new witness every 
subject is germane in its proper place, so you may question Mr. McKenzie as fully as 
you like. There are two matters on which Mr. McKenzie may be considered an 
authority. The Bank of British North America has the shareholders’ audit, and I 
think Mr. McKenzie can tell us how it works and what the results are, and what his 
opinion is of the shareholders’ audit proposed in the Bill. The Bank of British North 
America also has a system analagous to that of the gold reserves proposed in the Bill. 
I think Mr. McKenzie might deal with these two matters first. 


Mr. Suarre (Ontario)—Was Mr. McKenzie on the original list of witnesses ? 
The Cuamman.—lI might say that Mr. Pease was on the original list of witnesses, 
but having to go away asked that Mr. McKenzie should take his place. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am going to ask you first to deal with section 56, containing the proposal as 

to the audit. You have, I understand, a system of shareholders’ audit in the Bank of 
British North America. \ ill you kindly give us the benefit of your knowledge in 
respect to that?—A. We have had, for twenty years at any rate, an annual audit by 
the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Company. They assemble all the annual returns from 
the branches and they prepare and certify in London the annual balance sheet that is 
presented to the shareholders. These auditors are elected each year by the shareholders 
at their annual meeting. They do not confine themselves purely to bookkeeping matters. 
Every now and again we get inquiries in Montreal direct from the auditors regarding 
this account or that. A short time ago they made a complete investigation of our 
securities in New York. They arrived unexpectedly one day and counted and checked 
up everything. We have always regarded the audit as of value and I think the share- 
holders attach importance to it. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, what more I can say 
about the matter, but if there is anything you would care to ask ve I would be very 
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Q. How are the auditors chosen?—A. They are selected at each annual meeting 
by the shareholders. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 
Q. Where do you hold your annual meetings?—A. In London. 
Q. Do most of your shareholders reside in London?—A. They are scattered. Some 
reside in England and some in Scotland, others live here. 
Q. But there is a big proportion in the Old Country ?—A. I think so. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you are speaking of the auditors do you mean a firm or a couple of indi- 
viduals ?—A. It used to be the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Company, but some years 
ago a shareholder objected to that. He said the auditors should be individuals who 
could be held responsible, that the responsibility of a firm was not satisfactory, so at 
the next annual meeting two individual members of the firm were chosen and that 
practice has been continued. 

Q. Do they have to certify to the correctness of the bank’s statement ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Turriff ; 

Q. Do the auditors make an inspection at the various large offices of the Bank in 
Canada, or do they base their report altogether on the returns sent in?—A. The audi- 
tors get their information regarding the great bulk of the branches from the returns 
that are sent in to Montreal and from the reports of the inspectors, but they have per- 
fect liberty to make any inquiries they like, or visit any branch they like; and as I 
mentioned a few moments ago they did a little while ago visit New York. They have 
also been to Montreal and there is no reason why they should not go anywhere else they 
wish to. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. Did they recommend any changes in the securities when they checked them 
over?—A. Not one. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 
Q. What would be their duty if they discovered any unsatisfactory accounts ?—A. 
Their duty would be to report to the directors. 
Q. Where is your head office?—A. In London. 


Q. Do you believe in unexpected audits, or inspection?—A. Yes, I think it is an 
advantage. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do I understand this audit to be particularly a shareholders’ audit?—A. Yes. 
The auditors are the representatives of the shareholders. 


Q. And do they make their report to the shareholders?—A. Their report consists 
im their signatures to the annual balance sheet. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is, your auditors simply confirm the balance sheet?—A. That is it. 

Q. If it is found correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. The auditors are appointed by the shareholders at the annual meeting, that is 
by those present ?—A. Yes. 

Q. From year to year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the working out are the shareholders largely dominated by the directors 2—A. 
The shareholders, I may say, do not attend the annual meeting in large numbers. The 
voting is mostly done, as I think it is in many other banks, by proxies which the 
directors hold. 
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Q. And the directors themselves when they are sitting as shareholders, have a voice 
in the selection of the auditors ?—A. In respect of their own shares and also in respect 
of any proxies which they hold. 

* Q. When sitting as shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your auditors are English auditors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think that their views on any question arising in New York would 
be better than those of your own management ?—A. Perhaps I should have explained 
that our bank in New York does not do a general commercial business and is not 
allowed to take deposits. Our business there largely consists of making call and 
demand loans against securities that are listed on the stock exchange. When I referred 
to the examination of our securities by the auditors it was those securities that I meant. 

Q. Your head office in Canada is in Montreal ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. When the auditors go to Montreal do you think their opinion as to the res- 
ponsibility for any losses there would be better than that of the local management? 
—A. The firm of Price, Waterhouse & Company have an office in Montreal. They also 
have an office in New York. There is no information, I suppose, of a local character 
that is not accessible to them in either office, and I should say they would be in a good 
position to express an opinion as to the value of any security. 

Q. That would be largely accounted for by their peculiar position of having local 
offices ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Active offices in these two places?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that is not what I want to get at exactly. What I want to ascertain is 
whether the views of these auditors having just come from the Old Country, without 
any local knowledge such as you suggest, would their views as to the value of securities 
be better in your judgment than those of the local manager?—A. I see no reason 
why an intelligent Englishman with a good business training should not visit any place 
in the world and express an opinion that would be worth while regarding business 
conditions on securities or accounts. They are conducting business with great success 
all over the world. 

Q. I quite agree with you, but at the same time would their views be better than 
those of the local management ?—A. I would not say better entitled to consideration. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 

Q. Do you know of any case where the report of the directors has been altered in 
any way by the auditors?—A. The auditors themselves, I think, assemble the annual 
returns. 

By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. And so far as the election, or appointment, of the auditors by the shareholders 
is concerned, exactly the same result would be obtained if the president or general 
manager appointed. That is to say there are very few shareholders present at- the 
annual meeting. The directors as large shareholders, and holding proxies from share- 
holders, are sitting there electing the auditors, so that the officials have the selection 
practically speaking of the auditors?—A. I think, not necessarily. 

Q. But practically?—A. Although the shareholders give proxies and allow the 
directors to represent them at the annual meeting in the matter of the election of the 
auditors, they are not indifferent on the subject. All of them get copies of the annual 
report, and while I think they would go on indefinitely agreeing to the re-appointment 
of Mr. Sneath and Mr. Waterhouse, who are the auditors, I think they would inquire 
at once if any changes were made. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Surely they would re-elect these men if they prove satisfactory?—A. Yes. 
The matter is not entirely in the hands of the directors merely by reason of their 
holding proxies for shareholders. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. But the directors dominate the annual meeting, do they not? They have the 
control ?—A. They could elect. 

Q. And if they had anything to conceal they could appoint the auditors they 
wanted to?—A. Then they would be under review by the shareholders generally. 

Q. I know, but they could not be under review until the next annual election, any- 
way /—A. The shareholders would have inquiries made at once, I think. 

Q. Your bank does not, of course, require stringent bank inspection as much as 
some others that have failed ?—A. I would not like to express any opinion on that. 

Q. What I mean to say is this: If an audit or inspection is for the weak bank, 
the bank doing business improperly, if there were none in existence your bank and the 
Bank of Toronto, represented here by Mr. Henderson, do not require inspection ?—A. I 
think we are all the better for it. 

Q. You think you are all the better for an inspection ?—A. All of us. There is a 
moral effect from it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does an auditor require special experience or training different from that 
which an auditor who goes through the books of an ordinary industrial concern pos- 
sesses?—A. When you speak of an auditor as distinguished from an inspector I 
should say that a chartered accountant or experienced man of that kind should be able 
to audit a bank or an industrial concern. I do not know that Price, Waterhouse & 
Company have any special knowledge of banking except as it has come to them from 
their examination of banks. 

Q. Would you consider a bank inspector, who had long years of experience, as 
equally qualified to audit a bank?—A. I would consider that, provided he were a cap- 
able man, his experience as a bank inspector would be an added qualification. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. Are your auditors absolutely independent? Suppose they report against the 
report of the directors, or against the directors, or the operations of the bank, how 
long would they hold their jobs if elected, as they are, by the directors?—A. Of 
course, they never have. I think if they withheld their signature from the annual 
statement, and it had to be presented to the shareholders, lacking that confirmation, 
there would naturally be an animated time at the meeting, and what results would 
follow from that discussion I could not say. 

Mr. JaAmeson.—KHither the directors or auditors would lose their jobs. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. As we are now dealing with the general question of audit, what is your view 
of a publie audit of the banks of Canada in the interests of the public? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The system of government audit and inspection, you mean, as set forth in 
Exhibit A. One of the things we are going to discuss is a system of public audit 
of all banks. What is the view of the witness in regard to a public audit of the banks? 
—A. I should like to be quite clear as to what you mean. 

Q. The government having the right, through an auditor of their selection and 
appointment, to audit any bank doing business in Canada under the Bank Act?— A. 
By an auditor of the government? 

Mr. Macuean (York).—And as a portion of the Bank Act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The system of government audit and inspection?—A. I should say it would 
be undesirable. 
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Q. Why?—A. Because it would leave the government exposed to recriminations 
whenever there was any trouble. You could not have that responsibility without 
being faced with it every time a bank got into trouble. 

Q. Is that the experience in the United States every time a bank gets into trouble? 
—R. That is a very different thing. There, examinations are conducted by different 
bank examiners, all over, who are not all responsible to the federal government. 

Q. But the National banks are all under the controller of currency, are they not? 
—A. I have never heard of any claim being made that the federal government should 
reimburse people who had lost money through the failure of a National bank. At the 
same time I think there is evidence before us quite recently which is sufficient to show 
that there is a feeling on the part of the people of Canada that the government is held 
very strictly to account for its action in connection with banks. 

Q. Not for the want of inspection?—A. Well, it would apply there as well as any- 
where else, I fancy. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Do you make any distinction between an audit and an inspection?—A. By 
inspection, I refer to the internal inspection that all banks have. 

Q. Did Price, Waterhouse & Company make an inspection of the Bank of British 
North America, or did they make an audit?—A. They made an audit; they do not 
inspect each individual branch. 

@. They verify the assets and liabilities. Do they express any opinion of the 
quality of the assets, or of the policy of the bank?—A. Any expression that they 
make they make to the directors, and the directors are in London. I fancy they do, 
for I am occasionally requested to furnish certain information for the information 
of the auditors. 

Q. For the information of whom?—A. Of the auditors. 

Q. Do they express any opinion in relation to whether or not the bank is carry- 
ing on business in a lawful or lawless manner, whether you are observing the pro- 
visions of the Bank Act?—A. It would be a very proper subject for their inquiry. 

Q. Do they consider it a proper subject for their inquiry?—A. I should think 
they would. 

Q. Do you know?—A. I have not questioned them on the point, 

Q. Therefore, you are in the dark on that point?—A. I am in the dark on that 
point. 

By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. We do know that the banks furnish monthly returns to the government and 
that those returns have on occasion been found to be incorrect, misleading and at 
times dishonest. If there had been a public inspector before whom these returns 
were passed and if that inspector—or whatever you may call him, auditor—had the 
right at any time to go into a bank and verify those public returns would he not 
immediately check what other people apparently have no way of finding out; and 
would not a system of that kind be in the public interests?/—A. A system of that 
kind would require just about as much machinery as the aggregate inspection 
machinery of all the banks in Canada put together. I do not know any other way 
it could be done. 

Q. I think, greenhorn as I am, that if a statement of that kind, came before me 
and I was an inspector, I would know in twenty-four hours whether it was right or 
not. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. Is your only objection to Government ~ inspection that it would possibly 
involve the government in the responsibility of a failure—that is, from the govern- 
ment’s point of view you raise the objection and not from the banks’ point of view? 
From the banks’ point of view you have no objection?—A. None. 
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Q. You are speaking from the government point of view that it might involve 
them in some responsibility in connection with failures?—A. I think you are quite as 
likely to get efficient inspection by making your appointments from those well trained 
and experienced firms of auditors as you would do if the matter were left in the 
hands of the government. 

Q. The government would appoint good men?—A. Provided the government 
appointed inspectors equally capable and trustworthy, I see no objection from the 
banks’ standpoint. 

Q. Do you know, roughly speaking, how many shareholders there are in your 
bank?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q How many shareholders are present in person at the annual meeting ?—A. 
Very few, I think. 

Q. Looking over the list of the annual meetings of the banks here, the attend- 
ance of shareholders would run about twenty persons, some more, and some less?— 
A. I would not like to boast that we have any more. 

Q. Really, the directors dominate the annual meeting?—A. When you say 
dominate, you mean control. 


Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. Do you not think an inspection and investigation by an expert of these 
signed returns handed in to the government, would at once detect the things that in 
the past subsequently had to be found out, and which, instead of being checked in 
their early ‘stages would grow into great losses both to the shareholders and the 
public?—A. Of course it is possible to devise a system of inspection, provided you 
do not mind how large it is, how much machinery you have, that will oversee the 
banks and will detect fraud, after it has been committed, but I do not think that you 
could have a system of inspection that would be effective with regard to all the banks 
all over the country unless you duplicate the inspection staffs of the banks. 

Q. But I want to keep down to the question of signed returns. My contention is 
that if provision were made in the Act for an investigation whenever that officer saw 
fit, he could verify all the signed and published returns. Is it not likely that such 
an investigation would detect the wrong in that statement immediately?—A. I do 
not see how, Mr. Maclean. For instance, the Government statement of the Bank of 
British North America shows we have $31,000,000 of current loans in Canada. How 
would you detect whether there was anything wrong in that? 

Q. I think you could from day to day in any bank. It could have been done if 
the published returns of the Farmers’ Bank had been verified by a public inspector, 
and the same would apply to the Ontario Bank and any other bank that has failed 
in this country. I want to know if it would be possible in the cases of all the banks 
that have gone wrong in this country, if in the opinion of the witness we had a public 
inspector to verify the sworn statements, would not the wrongs that have been done 
have been almost immediately ascertained?—A. What you suggest would be much 
more easily done in the case of the new banks and the small banks. But I would be 
very unwilling to take the responsibilty of recommending that the new banks and the 
small banks should be subject to a system of audit and regulation from which the 
larger banks would be free. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Just developing that idea of Mr. Maclean’s on the subject of the returns ta- 
the Government, is it not a fact that the returns from all the branches are gathered 
up into a statement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You referred to your bank having $31,000,000 in current loans and discounts, 
and all the banks, I think, have about $1,000,000,000 of current loans and discounts, 
s0 that these returns on their face are only figures?—A. That is all. 
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Q. Now, in order to ascertain their correctness or verify them, as Mr. Maclean 
stated, would it be possible to detect from the statement evidences of fraud, or if any 
accounts were weak accounts, or if any questionable practices had been employed or 
not?—A. From the statement it is quite impossible. 

Q. I understood you to say—and correct me if I am wrong—that any system of 
inspection involving a pronouncement upon accounts as well as the making of an 
audit to be effectual, would have to practically duplicate the inspection machinery we 
have in the banks?—A. That is my view. 

Q. Take a bank that has, we will say, two hundred branches with important 
offices in Winnipeg, Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, down the Pacific Coast, in the 
West Indies, and in the Yukon. In your judgment, and taking loans and discounts 
only, could or could not an efficient inspection be made, that would justify an in- 
spector in giving a certificate with regard to those loans being correct? As I say, 
could, or could not, an inspection be made that would be worth anything, unless in- 
‘dividual accounts, which would go to make up that item, or at all events, a portion, 
were considered checked up and passed upon? What would be your view in regard 
to that —A. Perhaps I can explain best by saying what J consider the value of our 
system of inspection is, as compared with our audit. They are two absolutely different 
things. The inspection goes much more deeply into everything. The inspector takes 
the balance sheet and verifies every item on it, and he reports on conditions generally 
at the branch. Now, the auditor, on the other hand, has a very much more restricted 
opportunity. He does not visit the branches. At the same time, he has all this infor- 
mation, and I think there is no doubt that though he cannot have the opportunities 
of the inspector, for detecting fraud, yet he can and does, I believe, perform a service 
that is very useful and quite worth while. 

Q. I understand you to say that for a thorough inspection your machinery would 
have to be duplicated?7—A. When I said that, I was endeavouring to answer Mr. 
Maclean, who asked about verifying the absolute correctness of these statements. If 
you wanted to find out, down to the last dollar, you would have to duplicate the system 
of inspection. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Here we have (indicating) a monthly statement of assets and liabilities. 
Here you see the amount in specie, Dominion notes, deposits, and so forth, that every 
bank has in its assets, and here the notes in circulation, &e¢., in its liabilities. Could 
any official of the government here in Ottawa, from a careful study once a month of 
these statements, ascertain whether any of these twenty-six banks was in a less favour- 
able position towards the public than the other banks?—A. Yes. I should think so. 

: @. You think you could find the relative solvency of the banks from this state- 
ment’—A. Yes. The figures here show the amount of deposits, cash reserves, and 
the amount of loans. 

Q. How would you go to work with a statement of that kind, to ascertain the 
relative solvency of the twenty-six banks?—A. Let us take one bank. If the state- 
ment shows that the cash reserves are steadily diminishing or the deposits diminish- 
ing and the loans increasing, you know that bank is getting a little more extended. 
Beyond that, I do not know that you could detect very much from these returns. 

By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. If the attention of the government were called to a wrong condition existing 
in a bank—as did happen in the case of at least one bank, the Farmers’, could not 
a competent government inspector find out within twenty-four hours whether these 
charges were true or not, and especially in a case where the government’s attention 
had been called by the Bankers’ Association to an improper condition existing in a 
bank?—A. Any qualified man appointed to go into that bank, and with authority 
to investigate its affairs, could undoubtedly have found out, if not within twenty- 
four hours, with sufficient promptness, that the thing was wrong. : 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, if notice was given?’—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. When Mr. McLeod was on the stand the other day, he made the statement, I 
think, that the Ontario Bank was practically insolvent for some thirty years. What, 
in your judgment, would be the best system of ascertaming whether or not a bank 
was insolvent?—A. That is rather a large question. 

Q. Perhaps, before you begin to answer that question, I might state to you what. 
1 think is the attitude of this committee. We appreciate that most of the banks 
are carefully audited and inspected, but experience has taught us that there have 
been several disastrous failures, through wildeat speculation and lawless banking. 
We are anxious to ascertain if it is not possible to provide a legislative remedy to: 
prevent a recurrence of these unfortunate conditions. Let us assume, for a moment, 
that you are a dishonest general manager. What would you dread most in the way 
of inspection, that you think is within the sphere of legislation?—A. It is rather 
difficult to put myself in that position. 

Q. I want the maximum of protection consistent with legislative action—A. Do 
I understand that you wish me to say whether I would recommend an audit by a 
chartered accountant, a government audit, or an audit by the Bankers’ Association, or 
some other kind of audit? 

Q. May I answer that question by asking another. You change places with me, 
and, as a legislator, what solution would you find to my question ?—A. You are speak- 
ing of two things that are not in existence yet, the government audit and the audit by 
the Bankers’ Association. My recommendation would be, if, for the moment, we 
reverse our positions, to follow the example of the banks in England, and adopt the 
audit by chartered accountants. That may not be the best way, I could not say, but I 
would be inclined to adopt it. That system in England has coincided for a great many 
years past with an entire absence of such troubles as we have had here. The system 
may or may not have been entirely responsible, but I am strongly of opinion that there 
is a moral effect of considerable weight in having banks’ accounts submitted annually 
to a firm of high standing; but as to which kind of audit, government or otherwise, 
would give the best results, I am not prepared to say. 

Q. As I understand it, in England the minority of the shareholders have power to 
appoint an auditor—aA. Not that I know of. 

Q. I think that is the case, though. Do you think that power should be vested in 
the shareholders of Canadian banks, power in, say, twenty-five per cent of the share- 
holders, to nominate an auditor?—A. I have not given that any consideration. It is 
a perfectly new idea to me. 

Q. Do you make any distinction between the banking system of Canada under 
which our banks have the power of note issue, and the banking system of England, 
where there is no such power? Did you take that difference into account, in coming 
to your conclusion ?—A. No. I think not. 

Q. Did you give any weight, in arriving at your conclusion, to the superintendency 
of the Bank of England over the general system of England?—A. What do you mean 
by superintendency ? 

Q. I understand the Bank of England keeps a very close watch on the general 
banking principles of England; that they are really the maintainers of credit in Eng- 
land, and they watch very carefully the business conduct of other banks. VY e have no 
such superintendent of affairs here—A. I am not aware that the Bank of England 
exercises any such control. 

Q. You did not take that into aceount?—A. No. 

Q. Well, did you take the difference in the geographical conditions into account? 
Shareholders meetings in England are well attended, and the shareholders take a keen 
and active interest in the management of affairs; while in Canada, owing to the size 
of the country and the stock being scattered all over, very little interest is taken in 
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bank meetings by the shareholders —A. I am not sure that shareholders’ meetings in 
England are so largely attended. 


Q. Then that is not a factor that you considered?2—A. No. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. I would like to ask if you know of any cases where defaleations have occurred 
at branch offices of banks, or have bank failures generally resulted from the result of 
operations at head office? Have you ever known a bank to fail by reason of defalcation 
at the branches ?—A. I cannot recall at the moment, no. 

Q. From your knowledge of the losses have they occurred at the head office ?—A. 
Very serious losses have occurred through the branches. 

Q. The losses resulting in the failure of banks have not occurred at the branch 
offices ?—A. The statement was made a few minutes ago with reference to the Ontario 
Bank, that it was insolvent thirty years ago. It is very likely there were losses at the 
different branches, but how far the losses which resulted in the failure of that bank 
occurred through the head office and the branches respectively, I could not say. 

Q. Speaking about the Farmers’ Bank and the Sovereign Bank, all the losses 
I understand resulting in those failures occurred through the head offices?—A. No, the 
Sovereign Bank lost a great deal of money at the different branches. 

Q. The failure was largely on account of two loans, the Yukon railway and 
another concern ?—A. It was largely caused by two large items. 

Q. And those loans were made through the head office?7—A. Through the head 
office. 

Q. So that substantially the Sovereign Bank failure resulted from the operations 
at the head office ?—A. They were the largest factor, I think. 

Q. As a matter of fact every chartered bank has an efficient system of inspection of 
its branches?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that substantially inspection by the government would not be an absolute 
necessity? In order to ascertain the actual condition of the bank it is really only 
necessary to inspect the head office and some of the larger branch offices where the 
big loans are made?—A. A very fair idea of the business of a bank can be obtained by 
the inspection of the returns made to the head office by the branch offices and by 
inspecting the inspector’s returns. 

Q. So that you think substantial results can be obtained that way ?—A. Results 
can be obtained in that way, yes. 

Q. Mr. McLeod says that there is no Canadian bank that is thoroughly’ well 
managed and inspected which an intelligent auditor could not within a week ascertain 
by examination of the head office alone whether the bank was sound or unsound. Do 
you agree with that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Jameson: 

Q. Do the chartered accountants in England keep up a running audit of the 
banks during the year or is it just an annual audit at a stated period?—A. I think our 
auditors come in periodically but it is not a day by day audit. 

Q. But it is substantially a running audit through the entire year?—A. I am not 
sure what you mean by running audit. 

Q. What I mean to say is that it is not merely an examination or inspection or 
superintending of the balance sheet at the end of the year containing the substance of 
the year’s business?—A. They audit the balance sheets in our half-yearly statement, 
and yearly statement. A running audit, I understand, has some reference to the over- 
sight of the receipts and disbursements; our auditors do not touch these at all. 

Q. You were speaking of your auditors having visited your New York, and, I think, 
your Montreal branch?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they go there on their own motion or were they sent there by order of the 
directors ?—A. Well, they arrived in New York without any knowledge on my part 
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or on the part of the New York agents; whether they were instructed to go by the 
directors or not, I do not know. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You are a bank inspector, that. is your duty, is it not?—A. I have been an 
inspector, I am now a general manager. 

Q. But you have been an inspector ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the pursuit of your duties as an inspector you visit branches of your 
bank ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you visit them?—A. Once a year. 

Q. You only inspect a branch once a yeay?—A. Once a year unless some special 
circumstances arise calling for another investigation. 

Q. How long will it take you to inspect your branch in a town of 5,000 or 6,000 
population?—A. An inspector and a clerk would perhaps do a branch of that size in 
four or five days. 

Q. Do you take a clerk with you?—A. Sometimes and sometimes not, it depends 
upon the size of a branch and the amount of work to be done; sometimes two and 
sometimes five or six. 

Q. You have made hundreds and perhaps thousands of these inspections?—A. 
Hundreds, at any rate. 

Q. As a rule in the various branches of your bank do you find everything pretty - 
straight ?—A. As a rule, yes. 

Q. And few of the losses that have been made by your bank have arisen because 
of wrongdoing at the branches?—A. Well in our bank all the losses that have 
occurred have occurred at the branches. 

Q. Have there been many?—A. I fancy we have our ordinary proportion of mis- 
fortune. 

Q. You say that a large number of your comparatively few losses have been 
incurred at the branches?—A. I say that we have our fair share. 

Q. You make your report as inspector to the head office at Montreal?—A. Rar 
the secretary in London, who hands it over to the directors. 

Q. You do not make your report as inspector to the office at Montreal?—A. To 
the general manager? He gets a copy. 

Q. From these reports that you, as inspector, make, would your general manager 
have a pretty accurate idea of the management of the bank and its various branches ? 
—A. Provided that the inspection were capably done. 

Q. We take it for granted that it is capably done?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all compiled in such a way as to be easily understandable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now that being the case, your auditors take these reports which enable them 
to go through the affairs of the bank?—A. They are accessible to them, I could not 
guarantee that they read every one of them, at any rate they are accessible. 

Q. Now you say that your bank has a system of audit by chartered accountants? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Who appoints them?—A. The shareholders. 

Q. At what meeting?—A. At the annual meeting. 

Q. These chartered accountants who are auditors of your bank are appointed 
by the shareholders, you say. Are they interested in the affairs of the bank directly 
in any way?—A. Not to my knowledge, I should think most likely they are not. — 

Q. They are supposed not to be?—A. They are supposed to be in a position to 
render a perfectly independent report. 

Q. How long a time do you give them to make a yearly report of the audit at 
the head office?—A. I could not tell you; that is made in London, I am in Montreal. 
Q. Have you any idea what it costs to make it?—A. I cannot give it to you, I 
shall be very glad to get the information and supply it, but I haven’t it with me now. 
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Q. Now the point is this, just as Mr. Nickle stated, putting yourself in the place 
of a member of this committee who wants to get just as perfect a banking system as 
possible, which will, if possible, restore the confidence of the people which has been 
lost because of the losses and failures of banks, what would you say should be the 
system of inspection? Or would you say there ought not to be any government 
inspection ?—A. I would recommend a system of audit by chartered accountants, 
appointed annually by the-shareholders as preferable. 

*  Q. You think that would be the best?—A. I would say so. 

Q. You heard Mr. McLeod’s evidence on that point?—A. No, but I have read 

Q. He is in favour of government inspection, isn’t he?—A. I think not. Is he 
parts of it. 
not in favour of a board of inspectors appointed by the general managers of the 
banks ? > 

Q. Yes, perhaps that is it. You heard what Mr, Henderson said, that he thought 
there should be some kind of independent inspection that would satisfy the people, 
you heard him make that remark?—A. I am not sure I was here when he made that 
remark. 

Q. Did you hear him make the remark that he had an idea in his head that he 

thought with the help of other experienced bankers a system could be worked out 
which would be satisfactory to the people? The point we want. to get at, Mr 
McKenzie, is, if you can look at the matter from the standpoint of a legislator 
and a member of this Committee, should there not be some kind of inspection 
that would safeguard the interests of the people, especially the depositors?—A. I think 
it is desirable, yes, that is what I suggested. 
; Q. And your suggestion is that the auditors should be appointed by the share- 
holders, and by inference that there should be no authority outside of the bank to 
appoint those auditors?—A. I think it would be well to try that first. It has been 
working very satisfactorily on the other side for some years. 

Q, That is in England?—A. In England. 

By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. What is the capital of your bank?—A. £1,000,000. 

Q. How many years has that been your capital?—A. Since 1836. 

Q. You have not increased your capital?—A. Never. 

Q. Canada has greatly expanded since the organization of that bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. The banking requirements of this country have also increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have not seen fit to increase your capital ’—A. No. 

Q. Do you say there is a lack of banking facilities in this country to-day ?—A. 
At the present moment money is very tight. 

Q. Then one of the requirements of this country is an increase of the banking 
capital. Now how would you proceed in connection with your bank to increase your 
capital? Where would you get it?—A. If the directors decided to make application for 
an increase in capital I presume they would issue it in just the ordinary way, as it 
is done by all the other banks. 

Q. Partly in England and partly in Canada?—A. It would be taken up by the 
shareholders in England, and by the shareholders in Canada as they wanted, I expect. 

Q. You ¢an also increase the banking capital available in the country as you do 
largely increase it, by means of deposits; you not only get capital for banking by 
reason of your shareholders’ money and the deposits left with you by your customers? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. And the only available funds for the banking business of this country are 
made up of these two items, the shareholders’ capital and the deposits?—A. Yes, 

Q. Now. do you get many deposits from England?—A. Very few. 

Q. And while there is admitted to be a stringency of money here in Canada ap- 
parently there is more money over there in England. There is more money in En- 
gland than there is in Canada?—A. A great deal I should say. 
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Q. Well, then would it not be worth while trying in this country in which there 
is a lack of funds for the business to try to get in some way some of that superabun- 
dant capital in England for use here?—A. I think all the banks do remit large sums 
out here. 

Q. All the British banks?—A. All the banks who have offices in London, and all 
who are represented by correspondants in London, they are constantly making 
remittances of British capital out here. 

Q. Has any effort been made by the Canadian banks to seeure deposits in Eng- 
land, that you know of ?—A. I think the matter has been considered by the directors 
of our own bank, but they never took any action for reasons which I cannot tell you at 
the moment because it is a long time back. We have a few deposits but very few. 
in London. We are only doing business in England in one place, remember, in 
London. 

Q. Those funds are not transmitted here?—A. They form part of the bank’s gen- 
eral assets. 

Q. Well then do you know any case of Canadian banks trying to get additional 
capital in the old country ?—A. Selling shares in the old country ? 

Q. Yes, selling shares?—A. I do not recall one for the moment. 

Q. There has been something done in that direction, as a matter of fact. In the 
way of increasing the banking facilities of this country by getting our shares taken 
up in England very little has been done?—A. Very little has been done by the Bank 
of British North America in the way of deposits, if that is what you wish me to say. 
Our shares, of course, are very largely held there. 

Q. But you have not increased them to any extent?—A. Not at all. 

Q. So that so far as the funds of England are available for the purpose of 
increasing the banking facilities of this country, very little has been done in the 
way of putting out shares there or getting deposits?—A. I do not think that anything 
much has been done in that particular way, but there have been very large and very 
successful efforts made for inducing the investment of British capital in Canada. It 
has not taken that precise form to which you allude, but at the same time there has 
been an-immense volume of money remitted here in recent years. 

Q. I quite understand that. Would your bank have any trouble in the further 
flotation of shares in England if it wished to do that?—A. I could not say as to that, 
Mr. Maclean, I should think not, but the matter has not been before the board of 
directors, so far as I know. 

Q. Would the double liability intefere in any way with that?—A. They have not 
got the double liability at all over there. 

Q. Your bank issues notes under the law?—A. In Canada, yes. 

Q. Would you, as a banker, have any objection to an increase of the notes in 
Canada for use in this country ?—A. I think it may be desirable to consider the ques- 
tion of basing the note circulation on the total assets instead of on the capital. 

Q. That is not quite an answer to my question. I was talking about the issue of 
Dominion notes?—A. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Q. Would you as a banker object to a substantial increase of the national note 
issue of Canada for use in connection with the banking business of this country? 

Mr. Macuean (Halifax) —Do you mean gold? 

Mr. Macrean (York).—I mean in any reasonable way in which it might be done. 
We do issue notes at present. 

The CHatIRMAN.—Is there any need of such a thing? 

Mr. Macrean (York)—What I gather is that in connection with this country 
there is a lack of banking facilities, a great lack, and in some way those facilities 
ought to be increased. J am trying to find out how the growing needs of the country 
can be met by changes, either by inducing more money to come out here—in the 
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shape of bank shares or in the way of deposits and failing that, to probably increase 
the available funds in Canada by an increase of Dominion Notes. 

Q. Would you have any objection to an increase of Dominion Notes? —A. If 
the increase of Dominion Notes were made against gold it would not increase the 
amount of money in the country. 

Q. By no means. But I believe a great many notes are issued against credit 
in some form or other, secured in some form or other. Now would that not increase 
the available funds of this country?—A. Secured in what way, Mr. Maclean ? 

Mr. MacLean (York).—For instance by a 25 or 25 per cent deposit in gold and 
secured by credit. 

Mr. Nessirt.—How about endorsed notes, how would that affect you? 

Mr. MActEAN (York).—I won’t put it that way. I say it is possible to largely 
increase the circulation of Dominion Notes in this country secured partly by a gold 
deposit, or altogether by the credit of this country. I say that they have done it in 
France, and they have done it in Germany. In that way a substantial increase could 
be made in the available funds for use in the country. 

Mr. McKewnzie.—I would not recommend any further addition to the Dominion 
note issue as at present except against an equivalent amount of gold. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In your judgment is there any need of an increased issue of Dominion notes ? 
—A. Ido not know of any reason for an increase in the issue of. Dominion notes 
at the present time. 

By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. Is there not a lack of money in this country at present?—A. There is a tight- 
ness of money. Whether it would be good for the country to get a further supply 
of money at the present time, I don’t know. 

Mr. Maciean (York).—A subject of that kind would be well worthy of the most 
careful consideration. And, to come to the point, Mr. Chairman, I say it is time 
that we had in this country, after the long experience we have had of the growing 
requirements of Canada, a Commission appointed to find out whether we could not 
deal through its medium with the scarcity of money that exists in this country 
to-day. 

Mr. MAcLEAn (Halifax)—The French Government does not issue notes as you 
suggest. 

Mr. Maciean (York).—There are notes issued there. 

Mr, Macuean (Halifax).—The Bank of France issues notes as against its assets. 

Mr. MActrean (York).—Quite a number of up to date States in Europe have 
issued notes on the credit of the country secured in some shape or form. 

Mr. Nespitt.—Tell us one. 

Mr. Maciran (York).—I will give-the answer later on. The point I want to 
get at is, if we have got this stringency in this country it may be possible by a very 
careiul investigation to increase the available funds of Canada by way of getting 
shares taken in the old country, or getting deposits from the old country made 
here. Another thing I want to get the opinion of the witness upon is this: If we 
induced English banks to come here and do business in Canada would that not 
increase the available capital of this country ? 

Mr. McKenzin.—Undoubtedly if they brought out capital here it would increase 
the available capital. 

Mr. Mactean (York).—Undoubtedly. That is the point I wanted to get some 
light on. Probably there is some guidance for this committee in that respect. 

Q. If we can get the banks in England, and the banks in the United States, to 
come here and do business it would perhaps make money easier, certainly it would make 
the available capital larger. would it not?—A. It would, provided those banks brought 
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in money beyond what they collected in deposits. If they were net contributors to the 
amount of money in the country it would ease the situation, I believe. If they came 
into this country and took deposits and their deposits either equalled or exceeded the 
amount of the loans, that would not help at all. 

Q. If they took their deposits and the available funds that they had in England 
and brought them into Canada it would increase the available funds in Canada?—A. 
Any money they brought in would of course be an increase. 

Mr. Mactean (York).—That is the point I wanted to get at and that is the 
problem before this country. 

Mr. Maciean (Halifax).—It would be just the same if the money came in for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. Mactean (York).—Undoubtedly, but if we could give the banks of England 
some kind of encouragement so that they could come here and do business we would 
have more money. What I want to lead up to is that it is worthy of the attention of 
this committee and of the Minister of Finance to try by some means to increase the 
available capital of Canada. 

Mr. McKenztz.—lIf you look at the returns of the English banks you will see that 
the rate of profit that they make is very much larger than the rate of profit we make 
here. 

Mr. Maciean (York).—While the shareholders in the English banks have got the 
slightly increased profit, the men who deposit in the banks do not earn as much. The 
money with which the business is done does not earn as much as it does here. There- 
fore my object is to try and get that depositor’s money, not the shareholder’s money so 
much, which earns less in England, attracted to Canada. That is the point. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. An increased circulation of capital in Canada would not do anything, would 
it, to relieve in any way the stringency of the money market ? 

The CuairMan.—You mean an increase of circulation with nothing against it. 

Mr. Nickiy.—I will try to make my question clearer. As I understand Mr. Mac- 
lean’s point, he seems to have the idea that if the banks could issue against their assets 
—Il assume he means by that their paid-up capital and their reserves—that the money 
stringency would be thereby relieved. I do not think that is sound economies. 

Mr. Mactran (York).—I did not say that at all. 

Mr. Nickie.—I assumed that is what you meant. I ask Mr. McKenzie again 
would that increased power to issue circulation relieve the money stringency at the 
present time?—A. The money would have to be borrowed by somebody from banks 
before it could be available in that way, and that would involve an increase in the 
exercise of credit. 

Q. Circulation then is only a medium of exchange, as I understand it?—A. That 
is all. 

Q. And assuming there is enough circulation to do the business of Canada at the 
present time, the granting of power to increase the circulation would simply give the 
bank the right of having a number of their bills lie idle in the bank unissued.—A. 
Yes, at the present time. 

Q. And in your judgment is the circulating medium of to-day sufficient to do the 
business of the country?—A. During the last two years there has been a shortage of 
circulation through the crop season. > 

Q. I am eliminating from my observations that particular period, and talking of 
the general business throughout the year. That is adequately done by the circulation 
power possessed by the banks, is it not?—A. 1 think the circulation power now 
possessed by the banks will have to be reconsidered, because although up to date it has 
been pretty satisfactory, it has been growing year by year less so. 

Q. Then you agree with Mr. Henderson that, as the population of the country in- 
creases, it will likely be necessary to give to banks an increased power of circulation? 
—A. It will be necessary in some way to provide for an increased circulation. 
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Q. Have you considered how the banks might do that?—A. I made the sugges- 
tion a little while ago that I thought it would be well for the plan of basing circula- 
tion on total assets to be considered. 

Q. I suppose that is an indirect way of saying that the banks should be allowed 
to issue circulation in proportion to their capital and their reserve?—A. No. We are 
allowed to issue notes now in proportion to our capital. 

Q. But not reserve?—A, But not reserve. 

Q. Well, the reserve is part of the assets?—A. No, the reserve is a liability. 

Q. I am speaking of the total assets as compared to capital reserve. 

The CuairMAN.—The total appearing under the asset column here (indicating 
bank statement) is $1,499,553,000. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What do you think of the suggestion that the banks should be allowed to issue 
circulation to the amount of their paid up capital and say 50% of their surplus?—A. 
Well, that again is arbitrary and it will in time, I faney, be found unsatisfactory just 
as the present system is. The arrangement under which we are allowed to issue notes 
up to the amount of paid up capital for many years was quite satisfactory because 
nobody had got near it, but with the growth of the business we have been getting 
nearer and nearer to it and now we are at a point where it is causing a little diffi- 
culty. 

Q. Do you see any technical objection to the question I have just asked ?—A. 
Except that it is an arbitrary amount and will not necessarily fluctuate with the growth 
of the country’s business. 

Mr. Nickie.—I advance the suggestion as a method of relieving the so-called 
stringency. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. In your evidence are you speaking, Mr. McKenzie, of the special arrangement 
for bank note issue which the Bank of British North America has, or are you speak- 
ing of banks in general ? 

Mr. Nickie.—I spoke of banks in general. 

A. The Bank of British North America’s arrrangement is exactly on the same 
footing as the others, except that we are limited to 75 per cent of our total paid up 
capital. We overcome that by depositing with the Dominion Government £250,000 
of Canadian bonds, 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. You think the cireulation of to-day is adequate for the business of Canada, 
but that the time is shortly coming when fresh provision must be made?—A. I would 
say, hardly adequate. 

Q. Then we are on the verge of a necessity for further reduction ?—A. I think it 
will have to be considered very shortly. 

By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. I would not wish the committee, or the witness, to understand when I spoke of 
available capital, that I had in mind a circulating medium. I want to ask the witness 
now what he means by—I think he said credit could be expanded in some way. De 
you remember that, Mr. McKenzie? Would you explain what you mean?—A. No. 
matter what addition you might make to the powers of issue of the banks, unless bor- 
rowers were able to get the money, that is by the exercise of credit, it would not 
relieve the situation. 

Q. There is such a thing as credit which banks have at their disposal and which 
they sell. That is what I want to get at. How can we in this country expand the 
eredit at the disposal of the banks for the use of the business of the country ?—A. I 
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Q. You said the banks could expand their credit. That is, a bank, besides issuing 
notes, can sell or give to any one in any way they like a credit on their ledger, and 
those credits are just as available for business by reason of clearing house cheques and 
all that, a circulating medium. There is such a thing that we eall eredit, which banks 
have at their disposal and it is the great requirement of the country. How would the 
witness propose to act if I said to him: There is a lack of banking credit in this 
country at the disposal of the business of the country, how would you increase that, 
what suggestion would you make to increase that available credit at the disposal of the 
banks ?—A. I am not sure that I would accept your statement that there is a lack. I 
think there has been an enormous inflow of money into the country. 

Q. But there is from time to time, even granting that there is this inflow, a great 
ery in the West. Are you doing business in the West?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your bank stopped its advances in the West?—A. We have not put an abso- 
lute stop to advances anywhere. 

Q. Caution is the word just now, and there may be reasons for it. But, in the 
West, there is a great need of money to-day or the thing we call bank credit, and 
it is being restricted. Has the witness any suggestion to make with reference to credit 
at the disposal of the banks or credit in any way to increase it in this country so as 
to assist the business of the country, granting for the time being that there is strin- 
gency of some kind?—A. I do not think the business of the country is suffering for 
the lack of any legitimate assistance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any other way by which banking eredits ean be increased except by 


the increase of assets?—A. I do not know of any way, a bank cannot lend money unless 
1t gets money first. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. Then. you do not admit there is a thing called credit ?—A. Oh, yes, I do. 

Q. Which banks have at their disposal? 

The CHairMAN.—Apart from assets? 

Mr. Mactran (York).—Yes, and they can also increase it as you say by an enlarge- 
ment of assets, and that is the thing I want to get before this committee and fhis 
country. How can we enlarge the assets of our banks, whether by attracting deposits 
from England, or other money from England, or from the United States, or having 
the banks of England come here with their money and do business? I would ask the 
witness what he thinks of that, whether some of these things would not increase the 
available assets of the country? 

The CHatrMan.—How may we increase the available assets of the banks? 

Mr. Maciran.—I would put it that way. 

The CHairMan.—In order that the available assets may increase the banks’ power 
to give credit? 

Mr. Mactean (York).—Yes. 

Mr. McKeyzie.—I think it is a matter that largely depends upon the banks them- 
selves. The banks are all eager to make profits which depend on the amount of deposits 
they can get. Wherever they can get deposits at a rate to yield profits they will get 
them. 

By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. You have not been trying to increase your capital and you have not been try- 
ing in England to get increased capital stock. I would like to see banks increase their 


capital in the old country, especially yours in England, because it would bring 
capital into the country. 
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Q. Have you any branches in foreign countries?—A. We have an agency in New 
York, and one in San Francisco. 

Q. I mean branches taking deposits?—A. In San Francisco we do. 

Q. What is your experience with your San Francisco office, do your deposits exceed 
your loans or vice versa ’—A. It fluctuates sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. About what amount are your deposits in San Francisco?—A. I could not tell 
you what the amounts of deposits and loans are accurately, but at present I think they 
are as nearly as possible equal. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have a number of branches in the Northwest ?—A. A number, yes. 

Q. What have you to say with reference to the contention that the rate of interest 
throughout Canada on Joans made by. banks to customers should not exceed seven per 
cent? 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Before you leave the question of foreign offices, are there any limitations either 
in your charter, or the Bank Act, fo a bank loaning on call in New York?—A. Not 
that I am aware of. 

(. It is generally recognized that it is quite proper and legitimate for a bank to 
loan a certain amount on eall there. Do you think it would be wise to limit that in 
any way? There is an impression here that they unduly loan on eall to the detriment 
of Canadian business?—A. The amount loaned on call in New York is for the purpose 
of reserve and the object is for the better protection of depositors. 

Q. What percentage would you say should be held on reserve either in the banks 
here ur on eal] loan in New York?—A. What proportion of deposits ? 

Q. Yes?—A. I can give you our own practice. We keep twenty-five per cent of 
time deposits and thirty-three per cent of demand deposits. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And as against your note circulation ?—A. Twenty-five per cent. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 

Q. Would there be any objection to loaning beyond that on call in New York ?— 
A. I do not think it is a practical question. I do not think anybody does loan 
money in New York except to employ reserves. The return we get there is so low. 

Q. The impression is that it is so large that you loan there to the detriment of 
Canadian business.—A. On the contrary, I do not think our loans in New York 
yield us a net return, year in and year out, of three per cent. 

Q. But in times of great stringency here in Canada, when the people have great 
difficulty in getting loans, the impression is abroad that the banks loan beyond that 
safe reserve because of the large returns they get in New York?—A. I think you 
will find, if you look at those periods, that the movement is the other way. In those 
periods the banks withdraw money from New York. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. I understand that the purpose of making loans in New York is to have a 
fund which is readily realizable in cases of stringency in Canada, and that those 
loans are call loans. Would you distinguish at all between call loans and time loans? 
The reason I am asking is because it strikes me that the time loan has the same 
objection, that it would not be realizable as a call loan would—A. The time loan 
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that is made in New York is made for a specified time, say, 60, 90 or 120 days, and 
at its maturity, it is just as realizable as a call loan. 

Q. Is there any market for call loans in Canada?—A. There are loans in Can- 
ada made under the name of call loans, but this is a very much narrower market and 
we could not call in a large amount of money in Canada without causing a disturb- 
ance, which in New York would not be felt at all. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Mr. Maclean asked you if there are restrictions at the present time on loans 
in Canada, especially in the West. 
The Cuatrman.—Shall we take up that western question now? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is the restriction enforced on what you would eall legitimate business or 
#gainst speculation /—A. For loaning money to business people for the legitimate pur- 
poses of their business there is enough money to go round. But there is on the part of 
banks generally a tendency to discourage loans for other than business purposes, 
and to call for the repayment of those which haye been made for a specified time; 
and further to discourage the spending by municipalities of large sums on large 
public improvements before they have the money on hand. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do you think it is in the interest of the public to have that disposition on 
the part of the banks to discourage such expenditures?—A. I do not think it will 
do the country any harm. 

Q. To your knowledge is there any basis for the statements made that banks are 
prone to make too extensive loans really on real estate security?—A. I am not aware 
of any loans being made on real estate security. There are loans made repayment 
of which will perhaps come out of real estate. All banks try to avoid it, but to be 
perfect in that respect is, I think, impossible. 

Q. You are often asked to make loans on real estate security ?—A. We are asked 
many more times than we make the loans. 

Q. You said the English banks make much larger earnings on their capital than 
the banks in this country. To what cause do you attribute this?—A. They have a 
great deal more free money than we have. 

Q. They do a larger business in proportion to their paid-up capital than the 
banks of this country?—A. Yes, a great deal larger, 

Q. In your opinion, is there any ground for the statement that they conduct 
their business more economically and are content with less pretentious buildings? 
—A. I think undoubtedly they do have more modest premises. 


Q. Only one other point. You made the-statement that your bank, and Canadian 
banks generally, are not allowed to receive deposits in New York. They are allowed 
to make loans. What is the objection from the State authorities of New York, to 
allowing these banks to receive deposits?—A. I faney the opposition must come from 
the bankers there. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not think there is any opposition on the part of the State?—A. No. 


"By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. You spoke about business conditions in the West and the money stringency 
there. What rate do you charge your customers in the West at the present time?— 
A. There is no fixed rate. 
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Q. Between what points does it range?—A. I could not answer that. 

Q. Have pou charged anybody ten per cent?—A. I should think that quite likely. 

Q. Have you charged anybody twelve per cent?—A. We charge twelve per cent 
in Dawson. 

Q. But I was speaking of Alberta. What is the legal rate?—A. Seven per cent. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. In case of stringency, which is supposed to exist to a considerable extent at 
the present time, is it caused by the incapacity of the banks to increase loans, or 
because the banks think it wise to exercise supervision when they think the people are 
running a little riot in, say, real estate booms, or something of that kind? Does the 
bank always lend up to its capacity or take that into account?—A. I think the banks 
would certainly take that into account, and if they felt it wise to restrict credit, they 
would do so, even if they had the funds in hand. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose a penalty were attached to clause 91, of such a character as to abso- 
lutely force the banks to charge not more than seven per cent interest, throughout the 
West. What would be the result, so far as your bank is concerned?—A. I think we 
should have to close up some small offices. 

Q. Is that the way you would meet it?—A. I think that is the effect it would 
have. 

Q. What is the proportion between your deposits and loans west of the Great 
Lakes?—A. I could not give you the exact figures, but the loans are very much in 
excess of the deposits. 

Q. That means that you take the deposits received in other parts of the country 
and loan them in the West?—A. That is it. 

Q. You have forty-three branches in the West?—A. I think that is the number. 

Q. Have you any idea of the number you would have to close if you were held 
to the seven per cent interest rate?—A. I could not say exactly. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. Do you know anything about a system of raising money that obtains now 
in Canada, whereby large firms of the highest standing get additional money for 
their business by the sale of their paper in New York or London? Would you tell 
us, in a few sentences, just how that business is conducted?—A. There are, in the 
United States, certain people who are engaged in business as note brokers. They 
buy commercial paper of what is supposed to be the very highest class, and then sell 
it where they find a demand for it. Occasionally these brokers come over to Canada 
and offer to people, in a very large way of business and of high credit, money cheaper 
than they ean get it from their own bankers. That money is available only in times 
of plethora on the other side, and of course the borrowers have to be prepared to meet 
the notes as they become due. 

Q. That is another way of increasing the available funds of this country, but there 
is a danger, as you say, of the money being called for suddeniy ?—A. If there is any 
stringency in the United States, of course the money will be called. 

Q. They cannot be called, but the notes must be met at maturity ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is another point in that connection. Those notes are practically inter- 
changeable in the United States, as between banks. That is, they can be sold. What 
is the charge? Supposing a bank bought five of these ten thousand dollar notes and 
wanted to increase its available capital by selling these notes to another bank. What. 
is the cost of the transfer ?—A. It would depend on the discount rate of the day. I do 
not know just what amount. 

Mr. Macrean (York).—These notes are almost amerchanceable at their face value. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. There is a clause in the National Bank Act in the United States, limiting the 
amount of loans to a company or an individual, to a certain percentage of their paid-up 
capital. Do you approve of that general principle ?—A. I am not sure that it would be 
wise to put any such restriction on loans. 

Q. There is no restriction in your charter or by-laws of that nature ?—A. No. 

Q. You can loan to any amount, to a director or an individual?—A. Yes. 

Q. If there was a limit set on the amount that could be loaned to a director or a 
company, would there not be a wider distribution of loans among the Canadian 
people?—A. We hardly loan at all to our directors. Here is the government return 
for the month, and you can see the figures are trifling. 

Q. Do you think the principle of restricting loans to your own directors is a good 
one?—A. I do not know that that happens. As a matter of fact, our directors do not 
happen to be in business in Canada. If they were, the amount would, no doubt, be very 
much larger. 

Q. The Sovereign Bank loaned a very large percentage of their paid-up capital to 
two institutions. Do you not consider it dangerous to loan two large amounts to one 
concern ?—A. Yes, but at the same time I am not sure that it would be wise to restrict 
the bank’s liberty in that matter by legislation. 


Mr. Suarer (Ontario).—I think we should have that letter of Mr. Hague’s 
included with the minutes. 


The CuairMAN.—I think that is about all, Mr. McKenzie. 


Motion moved by Mr. Sharpe, seconded by Mr. Maclean (South York), and 
carried. 


The CuamMan.—l think that is about all, Mr. Mackenzie. 
Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND COMMERCE. 


From Mr. George Hague, formerly Manager of the Merchants Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 


GENTLEMEN,—The fact that I was twenty-five years General Manager of the 
Merchants Bank and previously cashier (or General Manager) of the Bank of Toronto 
for about twelve years: and also, the fact that I had taken an active part in the 
discussions and conferences that lead to the framing of the present Bank Act, and 
amendments thereof,—must be my excuse for laying before you, even at an advanced 
age, of some observations on the amendments now proposed. ; 

It has long been an axiom in British legislation that any new parliamentary 
measures, shall be of the nature of development and growth, and not of revolution 
The suggestions I now make shall be based upon this now. 

Of the amendments proposed in the very business-like memorandum prepared by 
the Finance Department, there are two that stand out conspicuously; and of these the 
most important is that related to audit or outside inspection of the banks 

When, in the time of Sir Francis Hicks, Finance Minister, the panies yere first 
required to make returns to the government, it was evidently intended, that by means 
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of these returns the government, should exercise, more or less of a constant impro- 
vision over what the banks were doing, it was certainly not intended that these returns 
should be simply tabulated, systemized and published, as has been done, and very well 
done, ever since, but that they should be carefully examined as to their merits and 
judgment passed upon the condition of banks from time to time. 

All this is apparent from a very pregnant clause in the Act itself: that the goy- 
ernment may call for additional information from any bank whenever they deem it 
desirable or necessary. I am not aware that this provision has ever been acted upon 
though I can recall instances when it would have been very desirable in the public 
interests for this to be done, but the fact is, I apprehend, that the department was 
too much oceupied with matters of greater importance, such as the placing of loans 
and the general management of the national finances, to give proper attention to this. 

I have, for some time, been of the opinion that there should be a subdivision of 
the Finance Department which should devote its entire attention to the banking matters, 
viz., to a careful and critical examination of returns from banks and the passing of 
judgment thereupon, also to corresponding with banks, as to any unusual features 
therein, and requesting, when necessary, that further information should be supplied. 
To this subdivision would naturally be referred all applications for new charters, and ~ 
upon the responsibility of it, would be the important examination, as to whether the 
stringent provisions of the Banking Act has been complied with. This subdivisiun 
should evidently be in charge of a bank officer of sufficient ability and experience to 
carry out the above mentioned duties and energies, a man, indeed capable of manag- 
ing, a branch office and of inspecting one, when necessary. Suchaman, in fact, as my 
friend, Mr. Henderson was, some years ago, before he rose so high. Such a man, would 
be worth, say, four or five thousand a year and could well earn it. [I am very sure that, 
had this subdivision of the department been in existence, and in charge of such a 
man, at the time when the Farmers’ Bank attempted to obtain a charter, not even the 
astute Mr. Travers (for he was astute—as I knew well) could have bamboozled 
the department to grant him a charter. As it was, the examination was of a very 
perfunctory character—and a clever fellow like Travers easily got through it.— 
To this head of department, as a professional banker might be entrusted the power, 
not only of calling additional information, but of making occasional unexpected visits 
to banks, just as an inspector of the bank does at present. I use the word ‘ unex- 
pected’ advisedly, for examination at an appointed and well known time, even if 
made by experts brought from the old country, is of no value whatever. It would 
never have caught a clever rogue like Travers, and he would have Jaughed at it, if 
tried upon him. But this change in the Finance Department is not all I would suggest, 
although I think it by far the most important. The memorandum issued by the 
Finance Minister proposes the appointment of one or more auditors by the stockholders 
and I notice that provision is made that these auditors shall not be mere creatures 
of the general managers—so far so good. The American system of bank examination 
has been Jauded before you very unreasonably—in my judgment. For these examiners 
find that things are right when they are right: but rarely find out things that are 
wrong. In nearly every case where an American bank has failed in recent yéars, it had 
been examined shortly before, sometimes only a few days before and reported to be in a 
sound condition. 

The audit of banks by auditors appointed by the stockholders may be a useful 
provision if in the hands of capable men and carried out with judgment, but such an 
audit as that of one of our large banks by professional gentlemen brought from 
England for the purpose, was in my judgment little better than a farce—and that for 
several reasons: firstly, they were appointed solely by the general manager; 
secondly, the audit was at an appointed time—known before hand, and that could be 
prepared for, and thirdly, it was a mere fraction of the bank’s business that the auditors 
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examined, although they report the whole to be in good order. There are, several 
kinds of audits; some may be useful, and others worse than useless—and the instance 
referred to is one of the last. An absolute and complete audit of any one of the 
banks, would be a matter of enormous labour; and would require, the simultaneous 
working of a staff, of, at least, one-hundred and fifty men. This idea may be dis- 
missed, as utterly impracticable; but the plan I have suggested is both practical and 
economical. It would add a mere nothing to the cost of the civil service; yet, it 
could hardly fail to be of immense value, both of a detective and regulative character 
—but here, one word of caution: the appointment of the chief officer must be abso- 
lutely non-political, and the work done in harmony with the Finance Department. I 
rather think also, but this I only throw out as a suggestion, that the Deputy Finance 
Minister should always be an experienced banker. J refer to these matters of this 
Finance Department as matters I am somewhat familiar with, for the reason that I 
was chairman of a Royal Commission some years ago—for the overhauling of every 
branch of the Civil Serviee—the Finance Department included—a work on which we 
spent several months. 

With regard to the important matter of the extension of the circulating powers 
of the banks, on the basis of deposits of gold—I regret to say, I do not approve of 
this scheme at all. The gold would have to be withdrawn from the stock of gold 
held as security against deposits, and so far, the security of depositors weakened. 
Now. to withdraw funds held as security for the great mass of depositors in order 
to secure additional liabilities—which are well secured already—is a most undesirable 
scheme of finance. For, let it be remembered, that all notes issued by the banks are 
doubly secured already—first by a preferential lien on all the assets of the banks; 
and secondly, by the ‘ Bank Note Redemption Fund’ to which all the banks subseribe— 
and which is in the hands of the government. The idea of a central gold reserve is 
a very plausible one—but it will not bear examination. The banks have no gold to 
spare for the purpose of securing new liabilities; for every dollar they have at pre- 
sent, or are ever likely to have, is required to meet their largest liability of all— 
namely, to their depositors. (In speaking of gold I, of course, include legal tender 
notes.) If any additional circulating power is required—beyond what is already 
provided—it should be obtained either by calling up more capital or by a temporary 
extension of the emergency provisions. 

All these issues would be doubly secured by the present arrangements—but above 
all things, I pray you, to avoid taking away gold, that is wanted for depositors—and 
placing it where it would not be wanted at all. The scheme of a vast bureau of 
supervision—as suggested by Mr. McLeod—would be, in my judgment, both costly 
delusive and impracticable. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) GEORGE HAGUE. 
Montreal, April 7, 1913. 
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House or Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, April 10, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. H. B. Ass, presiding. 


The CuHairMan.—Before we take up the morning’s business, I may say I have 
received a short letter from Mr. McLeod, calling attention to some matters in his 
evidence, and I judge that it would be his pleasure that this be inserted in his evid- 
ence, aS an appendix. Among other things, he wishes to correct an earning statement 
that he made, and as we shall necessarily have an appendix to our evidence I would 
suggest, if it be the wish of the Committee, that this letter be printed in the appendix. 


Motion earried, to include Mr. McLeod’s letter in the appendix. 


Mr. James B. Forcan ealled, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have with us Mr. Forgan, President of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, a gentleman who has had experience in Canadian and American banking, 
and is especially here to discuss with us Sections 10 and 13, as to a system of smaller 
banks; also Section 56, on proposals as to audit, and such other maiters as the com- 
mittee may wish to question him on. For the information of the committee, will you 
tell us, Mr. Forgan, what is your position?—A. President of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

Q. What is the capital of your bank ?—A. $10,000,000. 

Q. How long has it been established ?—A. This is its fiftieth year. 

Q. You have had experience in both Canadian and American banking?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind giving, for the benefit of the committee, a short outline of 
your banking experience ?—A. I started as a boy in the Royal Bank of Scotland. I 
came out to this country in the service of the Bank of British North America. Leay- 
ing that, I went to the Bank of Nova Scotia. I was there twelve years, during a 
number of which I filled the position of inspector of branches, and afterwards repre- 
sented them for a few years in Minneapolis, Minn. I then went into the National 
Bank system as cashier of the Northwestern Bank in Minneapolis, Minn. I was after- 
wards invited to go to Chicago as Vice President of the First National Bank, and 
when the president, Lyman J. Gage was made Secretary of the Treasury, I took his 
place as president of the bank. That was twelve years ago, and I have been president 
since. 

Q. Your entire life, then, has been spent in banking, and you have had experience 
in Scotland, Canada and the United States?—A. Yes, but not much experience in 
Scotland. I was principally running messages there. 


By Sir Edmund Osler: 


Q. To what position in a Canadian bank does president of the National Bank 
compare?—A. The president of the bank is the principal executive officer, like a 


general manager here. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Forgan will first read to the committee a statement, and 
afterwards will be prepared to answer questions on that statement, or on anything 
else on which the committee desires information. 

Mr. Forcan.—Gentleman, I have read the draft of the proposed Act revising the 
Dominion Act relating to banking in connection with which you have done me the 
honour of asking me to express my Views upon some of the new matters in it which © 
you have now under consideration. 

I have put in writing my views on some of the more important new features pro- 
posed in the Act and with your permission I will now read them to you. 

If, as I proceed or when I get through, any questions occur to you that you desire 
I should answer I am entirely at your service. 

First then, referring to Sections 10 and 13 as to whether a further system of 
local banks with small capital is desirable? 

I think not for the following reasons: 

1. Beeause I believe experience in Canada as in England and elsewhere, has shown 
that small local banks cannot successfully compete where the more economical system 
of branch banking has been established. 

2. Because competition among the large banks with branches affords the legiti- 
mate business of all localities better service than can be had from small local institu- 
tions. 

3. Because small local banks are usually organized and controlled by local bor- 
rowing interests which leads to borrowers lending the bank’s money to themselves and 
becoming the judges of the limits of their own credit, than which there is nothing 
more dangerous in the banking business, 

4. Because small local banks, unless they are affiliated with large central banks, 
are at a disadvantage in the matter of carrying adequate cash reserves against their 
current liabilities. 

The weakness of the banking system in the United States and the cause of the 

periodical money panics there, such as with your branch banking system in Canada you 
have been happily exempt, are attributable to the difficulty a large number of small 
local banks experience in individually controlling and carrying their cash reserves. 
Such a wide distribution of the gold reserve of the country as is caused by more than 
twenty five thousand individual banks in the United States all undertaking to con- 
trol and carry their own share of it is unscientific, wasteful, dangerous, and imprac- 
ticable. Whenever anything occurs to shake public confidence the banks are the first 
to take alarm. Every bank proceeds to strengthen its own cash reserves, by curtail- 
ing credits and converting its loans into cash. The result is that the gold supply of 
the country, which if mobolized and properly controlled at the financial centres for 
the protection of all the banks would be ample for the purpose, when it is distributed 
all over the country into more than 25,000 small piles under as many separate owner- 
ships, is insufficient for the individual protection of any. Not a bank in the lot can 
control enough gold to protect itself against that which they all fear, a run by their 
depositors, so they all suspend cash payments or seriously restrict them and panic 
ensues. 
Under your established branch systém these small local banks, even if legally en- 
couraged, could never get a sufficient hold of the banking business of the country to 
become a menace to its general financial condition, but as this is what they tend to, 
as they are out of harmony with the principles on which your banking system is based 
and are quite unnecessary, why legalize them? 

Referring to Section 34 as to the rate and terms upon which new bank stock may 
be issued. 

This new problem it seems to me calls for a reasonable and equitable adjustment 
of the rights of the three interests involved in it. These interests are: 

1. Those of the depositors, or more broadly speaking, the public, 

9 Those of the shareholders, and 
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3. Those of the banks themselves, as established institutions of the country of a 
quasi public nature. 

Referring to these in their order, the interests of the public lie in having banking 
capital on which there is a double liability of shareholders, kept in proper proportion 
to the liabilities assumed, irrespective of the amount of the surplus or rest, paid in, or 
accumulated from earnings; also in the supply by the banks of sufficient circulating 
medium for the requirements of commerce, this being limited to the amount of the 
paid-up capital of the banks. 

If, in the people’s interest, their representative government imposes a double 
liability of shareholders on capital invested in the banking business, it seems to follow 
as a natural sequence that some limit should be placed on paid-in ‘ Rest’ or ‘ Surplus’ 
which can be used as capital, except that there is no note issuing privilege attached to 
it. But for the note issuing privilege attached to paid-in capital every dollar paid in 
by shareholders as ‘Surplus’ or *‘ Rest’ would have to be regarded as banking capital, 
which by a system of bookkeeping and a change in name escapes the double liability 
of shareholders. 

While this is true it should be borne in mind that the security afforded by a bank 
with a paid-in capital which does bear proper proportion to its deposit and note issue 
liabilities is materially strengthened if in addition to such adequate capital it carries 
a large rest account. It cannot be to the disadvantage of the public, but the reverse 
if in addition to adequate capital the banks carry large rest accounts. 

The banks’ privilege of note issue makes them responsible to the public for the 
supply of circulation in sufficient volume to nieet all the legitimate commercial 
demands for it. To do this they must maintain sufticient paid-in capital, increasing 
it as the country develops and commerce expands. When increased capital is neces- 
sary for this purpose they should find it by offering their new stock issues at a price 
that will attract it. With daily redemption of their notes through the central clearing 
houses, with adequate cash reserves maintained for that purpose, and with their note 
issues limited in amount to the amount of their paid-in capital or covered dollar for 
‘dollar by a special deposit of gold, there should, it seems to me, be little or no fear of 
over-expansion of the currency. 

So far as the shareholders are concerned their interests are undoubtedly con- 
served by the accumulation of large ‘ Rests.’ The larger the accumulated ‘ Rest’ in 
proportion to the capital paid in the farther is tke shareholder removed from his 
double liability on the latter. There is, however, another feature which affects the 
interest of the shareholders. I refer to their rights to subscribe for additional stock 
when issued. If the ‘Rest’ is proportionately large and the new stock is issued at the 
book value of the old, the shareholders in exercising their rights are called upon to 
raise and pay in just so much more money than they otherwise would. Combined 
with their inability to borrow from banks on their stock this feature must materially 
affect the market value of their stock holdings. It seems to me that it must also 
sometimes be to the disadvantage of the banks themselves when they want to issue 
new steck. 

In the United States new bank stock issues are as a rule offered to the old share- 
holders at a price which compared with the prevailing market price makes them a 
very attractive investment. If the old shareholders do not find it convenient at the 
time to increase their investment in the stock a market is created for their rights 
to subscribe so that they do not suffer by their inability to do so. This I believe is 
the principal reason why the value of the good will and franchise rights of the banks 
are not reflected in the market price of Canadian bank stocks to anything like the 
extent they are in the market prices of the more important banks in the United 
States. I think some of the Canadian banks have been rather hard on the rank and 
file of their shareholders in requiring from them practically the full value of the old 
stock every time they have asked them to subscribe for the new. The excuse is I 
presume that the main reason the banks have had for increasing their capital has been 
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to provide needed increased circulation privileges and as dividends have to be paid 
on the new stock from the time it is paid in, the earning capacity has had to be main- 
tained in order that there should be no diminution in the established dividend rate. 
As a rule, however, I think Rests should be earned rather than contributed by share- 
holders. This process may be slower and more troublesome to the managers, but in 
the long run it redounds to their credit. It is certainly in the interest of share- 
holders that they should have an opportunity to subscribe for new stock issues at a 
reasonable rate. Such issues when made should therefore be regulated by the pro- 
portion of capital to liabilities and their price fixed by the proportion of Rest to 
Capital. 

In considering the interests of the banks themselves they should be regarded as 
established institutions of the country, existing not alone for the benefit of their 
shareholders, but as the vital part of the nation’s commerce as custodians of the 
people’s money, in other words, as quasi public institutions. From this standpoint 
it is most desirable that they should be built up as bulwarks of strength. Adequate 
capital, properly proportioned to their liabilities to the public, plus large Rest accounts 
will accomplish this. The larger the ‘ Rests’ the stronger the banks and incidentally 
the more comfortable the management. ‘ Rests’ afford protection against encroach- 
ment on capital through disaster either general or specific. 

From the standpoint of the banks themselves it is therefore desirable that there 
should be no limits placed on the ‘ Rest’ accounts they may build up out of acecumu- 
lated earnings. Reason and common sense however should regulate everything and 
the institutional interests of the banks should not be pushed to the disadvantage of 
the other interests involved when ‘ Rests’ are built up by direct payments from the 
shareholders, but as the vital part of the nation’s commerce as custodians of the 
the shareholders as a premium on capital stock issued, then not only their interests 
but those of the banks themselves and of the public become involved and should all 
have due consideration. There may be more sentiment than logic in the distinction 
I make between ‘ Rest’ earned and ‘ Rest’ paid in. When once a ‘ Rest’ exists its 
use is of course the same whether it is earned or contributed. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that if shareholders are willing that only moderate dividends should be paid 
on their capital employed, so that surplus earnings may accumulate in ‘ Rest’ accounts 
to gradually strengthen the banks, such a policy should not be restricted. So long 
as the capita] subject to double liability of shareholders is maintained in proper pro- 
portion to existing liabilities there would seem no reasonable ground for restrict- 
ing the amount of the accumulated ‘ Rest.’ 

A reasonable adjustment of the rights of all the interests involved would there- 
fore it seems to me be accomplished by permitting the banks to issue new stock on 
such terms as are fixed by the directors; provided that in no case shall a rate be 
fixed which will make the premium of any payable on the stock allotted exceed one- 
half of the percentage which the Rest or Reserve Fund bears to the paid up capital, 
nor shall such rate of premium in any ease exceed 100 per cent of the new stock so 
issued. I would leave the fixing of the rate in the hands of the directors as now. 

It is proposed to strike out from the bill Sections 43B and 77, the effect of which 
would be to abolish the bank’s privileged lien on its own stock when held by a debtor 
of the bank. ; 

In connection with this there should be considered the restriction contained in 
Section 76 which prohibits the banks from making advances on the pledge of their 
own stock or of the stock of any other bank. 

This combination of the privileged lien given the banks on their own stock and 
restriction prohibiting them from making advances on the security of their own 
stock or on the stocks of other banks appears to be illogical in the on2 ease and too 
drastic in the other. It must materially curtail the market for bank stocks as the 
practical efect cf it is that no cne cen acquire more bank stock thin he has the 
money on hand to pay for. I can readily see why banks should not make advances 
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on their own stocks, but the reason is not quite so apparent as to why they should 
be entirely prohibited from loaning on the stocks of other banks. 

I do not know to what extent, if any, the privileged lien held by the banks on 
the stock of their debtor shareholders may in practice nullify the legal restriction 
against their making advances on the security of their own stock, but I can see how 
this might be the case. I see nothing to prevent banks loaning money on some 
ostensible pretence to their own shareholders while they really rely on the security 
afforded them by the lien they hold on the stock standing in the name of the bor- 
rowers. If this be done the worst feature of loans on bank stocks, that of banks 
loamisg on their own stocks is accomplished while the less objectionable feature of 
loaning on the stocks of other banks is not permitted. The intention of the law was 
presumably to absolutely prevent speculation in bank stocks and this desirable 
result it has no doubt accomplished, but like most legal restrictions on intelligent 
business management, it pinches at the other end. When bank shareholders are 
called upon to subscribe for their proportion of increased capital stock, it would 
seem only fair aud reasonable that they should be able to borrow temporarily some- 
where on the security of their bank stock, to enable them to finance their privilege. 

We have so many banks in the United States that as a rule their stocks are not 
regarded as a very desirable banking collateral. The market for them is very cir- 
cumscribed. In the larger financial centres, however, the shares of the leading banks 
which are listed on the stock exchanges, have a regular quoted market value, and while 
banks are prohibited from advancing on their own stock, they are permitted and do 
to a moderate extent loan on the security of the stock of other banks. This is not 
done, however, to any large extent, and I have never noticed any evidence of specula- 
tion in bank stocks which as a rule are owned and earried as permanent investments 
by parties having money to invest in such securities. 

The restriction against banks loaning on the security of their own stock is 
unquestionably a wise one. So far as loaning on the stock of other banks is con- 
cerned both the privileged lien and the general restriction against it would have to 
be removed before it could be done. I feel that I am not sufficiently in touch with 
Canadian banking conditions, nor am I sufficiently informed as to the working of 
the present law to urge the matter strongly, but I cannot but believe that some modi- 
fication of the law in these respects would prove generally advantageous. I know 
of no good reason why the banks should not deal with their shareholders in the 
matter of loans just as they deal with other customers. It seems to me that in all 
legitimate borrowing transactions both the banks and the customers would preter 
to have it so. If it is conceded that banks should not be permitted to make advances 
on the security of their own stock it would seem illogical that they should be given 
a privileged lien on it when they do otherwise make loans to their shareholders. 

Section 56, alternate proposals as to audits: Whether they will be at the in- 
stance of the shareholders or under a system established and controlled by the 
government. 

The external supervision of banks through audits and inspections has of late 
years commanded considerable public attention both in Canada and the United States. 

In the United States such so-called supervision is undertaken by the government. 
Dissatisfaction among the banks themselves with ineffectiveness has in recent years 
induced the clearing house associations in some of the larger cities to organize their 
own bureaus of examination. This innovation had its origin in Chicago. Three banks 
failed there, the disclosures in connection with which were apalling and almost in- 
conceivable. Two of the banks were under state and the other under federal control 
while all three were under the management of one man who acted as president of each. 
No question was ever raised as to the efficiency of the examiners. The trouble seemed 
to rest with the action or rather inaction of the government. Notwithstanding the 
reports of the examiners, which from time to time disclosed the facts, bad condi- 
tions were permitted to develop for many years through gross irregularities and 
mismanagement before action was taken by the department. 
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Without intending to reflect in the slightest degree on either the usefulness or 
desirability of external bank audits and inspections, the value of which I fully 
appreciate, experience compels me to say that it seems impossible to establish any 
system of external supervision that will at all compare in thoroughness and effective- 
ness with the organized internal supervision you now have in connection with your 
excellent banking system. 

Bank supervision pre-supposes some degree of responsibility for existing condi- 
tions and in that sense is a misnomer when applied to external audits and inspec- 
tions. Such responsibility cannot successfully be placed upon nor should it be 
assumed by any authority whose only prerogative is to make periodical audits and 
inspections of existing conditions. Control of the initiative management is the vital 
part of supervision which external authority does not and should not have and which 
therefore makes the supervision through internal general management, of which 
auditing and inspections are integral parts, so much more effective. 

Internal general management supervision approves or disapproves business as 
it is done and is consulted in regard to all important credits, loans and investments 
when and as they are made. When internal inspections are made every loan account 
at the branch under inspection is reported on to the general manager whose instruc- 
tions in regard to them are revised and new directions are given by him where neces- 
sary. Inspectors are kept familiar with head office instructions as they are issued 
and it is part of their duty to see that these instructions are carried out. It must 
be quite apparent, therefore, that in connection with internal supervision there 
exists an effective working organization kept in touch with the business as it is 
transacted, which it is quite impossible to have in connection with any external 
supervision unless a bureau duplicating the general manager’s department is to be 
organized. 

In the United States we have had some impractical suggestions for legislation to 
further restrict intelligence and discrimination in bank management, by providing 
rules and regulations with penalties for a stricter governmental supervision. The 
practical difficulty of all such legislation is that it misleads public opinion as to 
where responsibility for bank management really belongs. When banks fail public 
opinion is liable to hold the highest supervisory authority responsible for their con- 
dition. If government through a department assumes supervisory authority over the 
general management of the banks it will be held responsible for what it did not do, 
what it did not consent to being done and could not therefore prevent and what it 
could only discover, if it discovered it at all, through an inspection of conditions 
produced under other authority which would be too late. It might thus close the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen; it had no opportunity to do so before. 

External authority assumes a heavy responsibility when it undertakes to super- 
vise bank management, to pass Judgment on existing conditions and to interfere by 
summary action when in its opinion conditions warrant it. Were bank management 
all good such responsibility would be light, but in the case of mismanagement the 
problems arising would be dithcult to solve and the responsibility of solving them, 
heavy. Mismanagement has the unfortunate faculty of accumulating business which 
good management discards. Under good management desirable business is the rule 
and undesirable business the exception. Under mismanagement the case becomes 
exactly reversed, the accumulation of bad business fairly smothers out the good. No 
external authority will ever undertake to declare a bank’s condition such as to war- 
rant summary action to close it, so long as it can keep its customers afloat in busi- 
ness and itself in condition to meet its obligations as they are presented. The prob- 
lem it faces in connection with bad management is the passing of judgment on the 
realizable value of doubtful loans and on the integrity of the values at which invest- 
ments and other assets are carried on the bank’s books, neither of which can in all 
probability be definitely determined except in liquidation. It is therefore no easy 
problem to solve as to when a bank’s condition warrants such summary action. Con- 
ditions must be bad indeed and admonition and expostulation will have to be ex- 
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hausted before any external supervisory authority will assume the responsibility 
of closing a bank’s doors. Were such an action arbitrarily taken because of general 
unsatisfactory conditions found to exist in a bank, causing the failure of many of 
its customers, the authority taking it would be blamed for closing a solvent institu- 
tion, by both depositors and stockholders in whose best interest it would doubtless 
be taken. In the last analysis responsible supervision must rest on the bank direc- 
tors who control the management through their power to appoint the executive offi- 
cers and to remove them for cause. Executive officers judiciously selected and wisely 
directed are thus readily controlled. You cannot legislate good judgment and honest 


_ purpose into their minds and hearts, but if they lack these essential virtues, the duty 


of the directors is to remove them. 

While what I have said about the limitations of external supervision is undoubt- 
edly true, external audits and inspections have a most valuable function to perform 
and are most desirable. They do the same for the banks that they do for corporations 
in other lines of business. They verify the statements of the banks to the shareholders 
and to the public, certify that they agree with their books and records, and that the 
eash and securities are in hand. Under government supervision in the United States 
neither the shareholders nor the public get any such external assurance. The govern- 
ment examiners’ reports are made to the department and are not made public, nor does 
any certificate based upon them emanate from either the department or the examiners 
for the benefit of anybody. The head of the department is governed entirely by the 
mandates of the law as interpreted by the courts and he is so hampered by legal tech- 
nicalities that so far as taking action is concerned his hands. seem to be practically 
tied until conditions become so bad that there can be no doubt of a bank’s insolvency 
when he places a receiver in charge. The department assumes no responsibility for 
the accurracy of the statements which the banks are required to publish five times a 
year although these statements are primarily made to it under oath and although its 
official examiners make examinations and reports to it on the conditions in which 
they find the banks twice each year. 

Everything considered, therefore, and basing my advice much mere on experi- 
ence than on theory I would advise the Canadian Government to keep 11s hands off 


~ bank supervision or anything approaching it. The Minister’s suggestion for a share- 


holders’ audit seems to me to be what is wanted. With the excellent system of internal 
supervision now in force, including audits and inspections of practically everything 
outside the head offices of the banks, it should, from a practical standpoint, be quite 
feasible for experienced accountants, given free and full access to all the books and 
records to make satisfactory audits, inspections and reports and to certify to the 
annual statements of the banks without going outside of the head office. They should, 
of course, have the power as suggested in the bill to visit any of the branches when 
that is deemed necessary. The right given to the Minister to direct and require the 
auditors to make special examinations for his department when deemed necessary is 
also an excellent provision and seems to cover all that is necessary. 

Section 61. The proposal to establish ‘Central Gold Reserves’ against which 
the banks may issue their notes in excess of the amount of their unimpaired capital 
seems a wise one. As I understand it bank notes are the popular and practically the 
only circulating medium of $5 and over in the Dominion. This being the case 
there should exist some method for the banks supplying with safety the legitimate 
demand for them when such demand exceeds the limits otherwise placed on the 
amount of the issues. Public attention is unnecessarily and it may be unwisely at- 


- tracted to the fact that the banks have reached the legal limits of their issue if in 


consequence thereof they must pay gold instead of notes over their counter. They 
may just as well deposit the gold in the ‘Central Gold Reserves’ and continue to 
pay out their notes. There can, of course, be no over-expansion of bank note circula- 
tion that is thus covered dollar for dollar by a deposit of gold. 
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The further proposals that banks be taxed for their privilege of note issues and 
on monies loaned by them in foreign countries would seem inadvisable if not un- 
warranted. 

I do not profess to be fully informed, but I doubt if their supplying the country 
with a satisfactory medium of circulation is not a ‘quid pro quo’ for the privilege 
they have of so doing. I further doubt if their profit in that branch of their business 
is unreasonably large for the services they give, or large enough to warrant it being 
subject to special taxation. 

As to taxing them on monies loaned by them in foreign countries, I think such 
a policy would be narrow and short sighted. Their proximity to New York, the fin- 
ancial center of the continent, enables them to loan money there on ample security 
and generally at low rates of interest which they can depend upon getting when they 
want it. This keeps them strong in immediately available resources which may be 
regarded as a secondary reserve, protecting the eash in their vaults against any sud- 
den or unusual home demands on them. 

I do not know enough about their own foreign branches to speak with authority, 
but I do know that at most of them they receive deposits as well as make loans. I 
presume it would not be thought advisable to tax them on the loans they make at 
such branches against the local deposits they receive, but only, if at all, on the average 
net balances, if any, due by the branch to the head office. This balance it is quite 
conceivable, might turn the other way and the branch supply the bank with money to 
use at home. 

The financial and banking relations existing among the great commercial powers 
are more and more uniting all the principal financial centres of the world into one 
great money market. It would seem to me ill-advised in view of these conditions and 
of future possibilities, that the great Canadian banks which have made for themselves 
a world-wide and enviable reputation should be handicapped by government inter- 
ference, such as a tax on their foreign business would be. I think they may be fully 
trusted not to send money abroad to the detriment of their home markets. 

These remarks also apply to the proposal to permit a Canadian bank to establish 
branches and open agencies outside the Dominion only in so far as it can be shown 
that these are advantageous to its Canadian business. Canadian banks have been 
petmitted to establish branches or agencies outside the Dominion and have thus, it 
seems to me, acquired vested rights in that connection which the government should 
respect and should consider well before they interfere. 

The only other new proposal on which I desire to express an opinion is that which 
places limitations on loans to companies or corporations in which bank directors or 
officers are interested, 

This is a difficult matter to regulate by legislation. In some cases such re- 
strictions might prove beneficial, while in others they would only place an unwarranted 
embargo on some of the best business done by the banks. We have a similar pro- 
vision in the State Banking Law of Illinois. When its passage was under considera- 
tion, on the suggestion of some practical bankers ‘directors’ were eliminated from 
its operation, and the law as finally passed reads as follows: 

‘It shall not be lawful for any bank to loan to its President, or to any of its 

Vice-Presidents’— 

Our Presidents and Vice-Presidents as a rule are executive officers drawing the 
highest salaries paid. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Corresponding to our Bank Managers ?—A. Corresponding fo the Bank Man- 
agers here. 


‘Or its salaried officers or employees, or to corporations or firms controlled 
by them, or in the management of which any of them are actively engaged, until 
an application for such loan shall have been first approved both as to security 
and amount, by the Board of Directors.’ j 
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After the passage of the law the Attorney General of the State construed it to 
include ‘directors’ claiming that they are ofticers who may or may uot be salaried. 
Our experience is that the law works well in its application to the executive officers, 
but it has been found quite impractical to apply it to directors. As a rule, our bank 
directors are men of large means, interested in the control and management of rail- 
roads and other large corporations, whose credit is such as to induce the banks to 
enter into the keenest competition for it. If every time such corporations want to 
borrow money a special meeting of the bank directors must be called to pass upon 
their applications, simply because one or more of them may be interested as stock- 
holders or connected with the management of the applicant company, an almost impos- 
sible embargo would be placed on some of the very best business that comes to the 
banks. The banks would face the alternative of losing some of their best business 
or some of their best directors. 

So far our government authorities have not attempted to enforce the Attorney 
General’s interpretation of the law and we have been permitted to adhere to our own 
interpretation of it, knowing that the legislature intended when it was passed, by 
striking out the word ‘directors,’ as they did, that it should not affect companies or 
corporations in which they were interested. 

I would therefore strongly urge that if you adopt these restrictions at all, you 
should eliminate from them companies or corporations in which bank directors are 
interested and limit them to those with which the executive salaried officers of the 
banks are connected. 

When Mr. Forgan concluded the reading of his written statement there was loud 
applause from the members of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN.—We are very much indebted to Mr. Forgan for his very able 
paper. He has also intimated that he is quite willing to answer any questions now 
that members of the committee may desire to put upon the matters which he has 
touched upon in his written statement, or any other matters, and I think we should 
perhaps take them up in the same order that Mr. Forgan did. The first matter Mr. 
Forgan spoke about was in reference to the small local banks, pointing out especially 
the features of the American system as compared with the Canadian system. Would 
any member of the committee like to ask Mr. Forgan further questions as to the 
experience with small banks? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There has been a proposal submitted to the Committee which reads as follows,, 
with respect to Section 10:— 

‘That Section 10 be struck out and the following. substituted therefor :— 
Banks shall consist of three different classes: (a) Dominion banks with branches 
in more than one province. (b) Provincial banks with branches in only one 
provinee, and (¢) City or County banks with no branches,’ 

‘The capital stock of such banks hereafter incorporated shall be not less 
than $500,000 for Dominion banks; $250,000 for Provincial banks, and $100,000 
for City or County banks.” 

‘And the capital stock of amy bank shall be divided into shares of one 
hundred dollars each.’ 


What would you think of the desirability of the committee adopting a clause of 
that character?—A. I would think it very unwise indeed with your present system. 
Looking back upon my own experience when J was connected with the Canadian 
banking system for Canadian conditions superior to the American banking system? 
had dealings with the Bank of Nova Scotia and at that time I was connected with the 
latter bank, I went up to Liverpool, where these banks were located and wound them 
up. _I also remember an experience a few years later in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
with the two local banks there. At that time the principal business of Yarmouth 
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was the building of wooden ships, but the introduction of steel vessels practically put 
that industry to sleep. They had all their ships insured in local companies, Mutual 
companies, one insuring the other. The local banks carried the ships by notes 
endorsed—the system was endorsed notes—and the condition that was developing 
there at that time, entirely owing to the change in the ship-building business to 
which I have referred, showed the desirability to me of local banking business not 
being dependent upon the local banks any more than the local insurance on the ships 
should have all rested on the same community. Of course, I am just talking off- 
hand. The next thing that occurs to me is a jump to Winnipeg, where the Bank of 
Nova Scotia started a branch. There was a boom on there at the time, and there 
were a lot of real estate transactions, and the bank lost so much money that the bank 
closed its branch in Winnipeg and moved it over to Minneapolis, where I became 
its manager. Now the idea that occurs to me there again is the reverse of what it 
was in Yarmouth. I do not remember just what the Bank of Nova Scotia’s loss in 
Winnipeg was, but it was enough to absorb the capital of one of these small banks. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia never felt it, and Winnipeg never felt it—the hurt, I 
mean—and business went on. 

Q. Had there been a small bank in Winnipeg it would have been wiped out?2— 
A. It would have been wiped out entirely. 


By Mr, Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. Have you any idea how many failures of small banks have occurred in the 
United States within the last few years?—A. The number of failures? They are 
comparatively small. I do not happen to have the statistics with me, so that I could 
not give you a reliable answer to the question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Generally speaking, from your experience, do you consider the Canadian 
banking system for Canadian conditions superior to the American banking system? 
—A. Oh,’ very much so. You know you got your system from the United States. 
We started it, and you took it, and then we abandoned it. We abandoned it in 
consequence of our necessities for the war.. Our national banking system was 
organized not for the purpose of giving us a banking system at all, but for the purpose 
of making a market for government bonds. 2 

Q. You are speaking as an American now?+—A. Speaking as an American. I 
am an American citizen. 

Q. The use of ‘ our” was a little confusing to the Committee, and I wanted to 
get the facts clear in their minds, that is all. Have you completed your answer?— 
A. No, I will say that our banks in the United States were organized for the purpose 
vf making a market for government bonds, apd they have been used for that purpose 
ever since. Every bank that is organized has to have a certain amount of govern- 
ment bonds as a basis for its circulation. The government have benefited because 
they have been able to sell their two per cent obligations to the banks at par, or 
better, and the banks have had to take them when their intrinsic value was probably 
30 per cent less. 

Q. In other words, it was an indirect way by which the American Government 
restored its financial equilibrium all over the country?—A. Yes, and in order to 
accomplish it it taxed all the State banks 10 per cent on their circulation, which pro- 
hibited State banks from issuing notes, and prohibited any bank from opening a 
branch anywhere and to have only one office. So that the number of individual banks 
was spread and multiplied for the purpose of maintaining that artificial market for 
government bonds. The banks now carry seven hundred and fifty millions of them. 

Q. You consider that the main object was to create a maximum absorption of 
government bonds?—A. Nothing else. The government did not give us a banking 
system. 
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Q. Do they make any profits by the note issue?—A. The banks? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, they make a profit in this way: it is very easily seen what the 
banks make in the United States on their circulation, because on the one side of 
their balance sheet is the asset of two per cent government bonds, and on the other 
side is the liability of a similar amount for note issue. It is a two per cent invest- 
ment that the banks make in government bonds offset by a liability for their note 
issue. Therefore the profit is limited to the two per cent, and the profit is two per 
cent less the expense of printing the notes and redeeming them, and the half per 
cent tax on them paid to the government. So that there is a half per cent tax, a 
half per cent expense, and the profit is about one per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Having regard to the amount they must hold liquid in order to meet the 
obligations of their bank note circulation, should it be presented, is there any profit 
to the American banks on their note circulation. Is it sufficient to meet the public 
requirements’—A. They cannot meet the public requirements for circulation because 
their power to issue notes depends entirely upon the market for government bonds, 
and has no relation to the necessity for circulation. 

Q. Is there a deficiency of circulation arising from time to time from that con- 
dition ?—A. There has been a difficulty. We met it in 1907 by taking the law into 
our own hands and nothing has been done to us so far. We took the law into our 
own hands and issued what was practically a bank note circulation. We called them 
clearing-house cheques. 

Q. You turned your system into a Canadian banking system in 1907?—A. Yes, 
to get over the difficulty. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your opinion of the desirability of permitting the organization of 
local banks?—A. I think it would be unwise and I do not think it is necessary. It 
is quite possible that some genius—it does not need a genius to he » banker at all— 
but a man of extra ability might start a bank in a community, and having the con- 
fidence of the community might make a success of it. It would, however, be the 
exception. 

Q. Why?—A. They may be started at the instigation of borrowers and not im 
the interests of the depositors. Some local borrowers might start a bank of their own 
and subscribe the capital themselves, but they would control the bank and be able 
to become judges of the limits of their own credit and lend to themselves. That is 
the way that it goes with us in some eases. 


By Mr. Maclean (York) :-— 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Forgan, and he has already answered it practically, if 
he thinks well of the Canadian banking system as compared with that of the United 
States#—A. Very much, so long as I could stand it, I advocated it until I was 
smothered. ; 

Q. In the United States they have a rather bad system?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe in the concentration of banking? A. To a certain extent. 

Q. Do you believe there is a dangerous money trust to-day in the United States? 
A. No. 

Q. You justify then—A. I will say—because I like to be dead honest—you know 
I am accused of being one of the trust. 

Q. Is not the trust generally honest?—A. No, I do not think .a money trust is 
honest, and I do not belong to one. 

Q. And therefore you repudiate something that is in existence in_the United 
States?—A. I do not think there is any dangerous money trust in the United States 
at all. I do not think so. I have had no experience of it. 
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Q. But there is a money trust in the United States which is concentrated?—A. 
Well, the money power is concentrated, naturally. It is concentrated in the financial 
centre of the country in New York. It means simply that money accumulates there the 
same as it accumulates at London, Berlin, Paris, Toronto or Montreal. And when 

“anybody in any part of the country has any large proposition to put through they 
have to go to the financial centre because there is where it can be done, and there alone. 

Q. The tendency of capital is to concentrate. You have mentioned the Canadian 
system and the American system. In a general way, how do they compare with the 
European system of banking, if we could say that there was a European system of 
banking?—A. There is nothing like the United States system existing anywhere. We 
were diverted from the legitimate development of our banking business by the neces- 
sities of the government. We were going along first rate. We would have had branch 
banking if it had not been for that. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Who destroyed that?—A. I think it was Secretary Chase. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. There is a European system of banking as there is an American and a Cana- 
dian system and the Americans have been studving the European system of banking. 
Would you say that the banking conditions of Europe are more modern than those of 
the United States and more up-to-date as a general thing?—A. Yes, in Germany,France, 
and Britain they are. Although, you know. you have to distinguish between systems 
and methods. We in the United States have pretty good banking methods. You know 
that our new President, Mr. Wilson, said he would not bring any indictment in against 
the methods of banking of the United States, and that there is no occasion for bring- 
ing an indictment against the banking system of the United States because it is already 
convicted. I agree with him. Mr. Carnegie published a pamphlet, the title of which 
was: ‘ The worst system of banking in the world.’ He referred to our United States 
system and I agree with that, too. 

Q. Therefore, It would not be bad policy for Camada in revising her banking sys- 
tem to study it in the light of the experience of the United States and of Europe? 
Are Yes: : 

Q. And if we went to Europe we might find something modern and improved in 
the way of banking? A. If you were going to investigate European banking I would 
go a little beneath the surface of simply looking at the systems and would find out 


their methods, which are not nearly as good as in the United States. The condition — 


of Germany at the present time is an illustration of it. They tied up their money in 
what are not quick assets. 

Q. But there is information undoubtedly to be got in Europe in regard to 
banking ?—A. I will tell you where you will get it for nothing. We appointed a com- 
mission in the United States known as the Monetary Commission, with Senator 
Aldrich as chairman, and he has published a library of twenty-seven volumes on the 
banking systems of the European countries and of Canada. It will save you all the 
expense of going over it again. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then you do not think it necessary for Canada to go to the expense of investi- 
gating the European systems?’—A. We have lost nearly $500,000 upon it in the 


United States. It may be of some use tv you; it is apparently not going to be of any 
use to us. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): ; 


Q. Don’t you think you ought to have your system revised?—A. Certainly. 


Se 
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Q. Do you think it was’ wrong for the American government to spend that 
money?—A. Not wrong to have spent it, but wrong to abandon the good results of 
it after they have spent it. 

Q. Then it would be a good thing for Canada either to use that experience or 
have a monetary commission of our own?—A. I would advise you to use that experi- 
ence. 

Q. The question is worthy of study?—A. It is worthy of study, yes. We 
developed a very good suggested system out of it for our conditions; but you do not 
need that. 

Q. Have we something better already?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say the commission suggested something better, and you have mentioned 
the matter of the rest and the profits of the banks. You seem to be in favour of the 
banks building up a large rest, but you say not quite at the expense of the share- 
holders?—A. Not so much at the expense of the shareholders by direct payment, but 
rather out of the earnings. 

Q. And the earnings are contributed by the public?—A. It makes no difference 
who contributed them they belong to the shareholders. 

Q. You will admit the earnings are paid in by the public?—A. But the banks 
get them legitimately and they belong to the banks, they don’t steal them. 


By Mr. Turriff : 

Q. Under our system there has been developed during the past ten years a tend- 
ency to merge our banks into extremely large banks. We have three now with capitals 
running from twelve to fifteen million dollars with reserves about equal. And that 
tendency has been growing very fast. If it goes on for another ten years we will have 
possibly three or four banks with capitals of $50,000,000 and the others practically 
absorbed. If this tendency keeps on in Canada would it not be necessary, in the in- 
terests of the country and the public generally, that we should have smaller banks 
established—I do not mean little town banks—with a moderate capital, to guard against 
two or three banks being able to control absolutely the financial interests of Canada? 
—A. I can see that there might be a danger of too large concentration, that is too few 
banks, and that the management of these banks would get into too few hands, and in 
that way give too limited a number of people control of the banking business of the 
country. From the standpoint of the banks themselves as institutions, if they could 
be properly handled, and if there was no bad effect to the public interest from the 
standpoint of having too few of them, I do not see any reason why they should not 
be just as large as the necessities of the business will make them. I do not see any 
occasion for limiting the capital of a bank if it can command the business to use it. 
But if this concentration which you speak of by amalgamation goes on so that the 
number of banks is reduced to what you may call a danger point, from the standpoint 
of the whole of the banking business of the country getting into the hands of too few 
men, and by being in such few hands giving those few men a control which should be 
wider spread in the public interest, I can see that danger very well. But how you are 
going to remedy it, I am not sufficiently acquainted with your present conditions to 
say—I understand it is pretty hard to start a new bank here now and to get it going 
on a profitable basis. Banking capital in new banks is not an attractive investment. 
There might be some good reason, therefore, for preventing any further amalgama- 
tions or to cause the government to take the matter of bank amalgamations into its 
own hands. But there is always this to be remembered: that if a bank gets into a bad 
condition, it sometimes becomes necessary for it to be absorbed by some other bank, 
thereby saving the public from the bad effects of a bank failure. That is a very pro- 
per thing in connection with consolidation. 


Q. From your long and varied experience as a Canadian and American banker, 
I would like to ask which, in your opinion, would be the better of these two proposi- 
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tions: ten banks in Canada, with a paid-up capital of $5,000,000 each, with the 
ordinary rest account practically the same (there are a number of this kind at present 
in Canada), or, two banks with a paid-up capital each of $25,000,000, with a corres- 
ponding rest, or to go still further, one bank with a paid-up capital of $50,000,000 and 
a corresponding rest. Which would be most advantageous to Canada and the public 
generally ?—A. There are two ways of looking at it from the standpoint of the bank 
and the banking business. It could be more economically managed in the two large 
banks. But, the idea sticks in the back of my head that it might be more advantage- 
ous to the public not to have such a concentration, where too few people would be 
in charge of the entire banking system of the country. That is the only reason I 
see why there should be some limitation on the reduction of the number of banks. 


By Hon. Mr. White: ‘ . 
Q. What would you say as to the provision in the present Act, that no agreement 
shall be entered into between the directors of two banks which propose to amalgamate, 
without the consent either of the Minister or the Governor in Council, that is, the 
government of the day? Would that meet the case?—A. I think that would meet 
the case very well. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 
Q. I would like to ask whether, in your judgment, in cases of amalgamation of 
that kind, the officials of the bank amalgamated should make a personal profit out of 
such a transaction ?—A. Absolutely no. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You referred to the more economical operation of large banks. In your 
country, is it not the practice of some pretty large banks to pay four per cent interest 
on deposits? I have noticed advertisements of large concerns in Pittsburg, Cleveland 
too I think, where four per cent was paid on deposits, and I know that is the case with 
several small banks throughout thé south; and these banks lend at six per cent, so 
local people tell me. In other words, their margin of profit is two per cent. In your 
earlier experience in the east, you probably came across instances where small banks 
were paying four per cent interest on deposits. There is a large class in this country 
who are bank depositors and who would like, if it can be done, to have a system whereby 
they would receive more than three per cent interest on deposits. That is the fixed 
rate here. Would you say whether, in your opinion, sound banks in the United States 
are known to pay four per cent?—A. I would say it is unsound banking and probably 
produced by local conditions. There is nothing of that kind in Chicago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there a tendency on the part of small American banks to pay a larger rate 
of interest on deposits than in a branch banking system?—A. I think that is possibly 
so in some instances and the reverse in others. In some places some bankers will not 
pay interest at all and yet command the confidence of the community. It depends on 
the personality of the management. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. When a certain part of this country was served by small banks, those banks 
were able and glad to pay four per cent interest on their deposits. Now, when the 
district is served by very much larger banks, the depositor only gets three per cent, 
and consequently it is very difficult to convince me that the larger system is more 
economical. I want to ask whether, in view of that statement of facts, it is not 
possible for a small bank to do a restricted business in a particular locality at a lower 
rate of expense than the large banks?—A. It is the very reverse in my experience. 
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Q. There was one other point you touched upon, in regard to the capital of banks. 
What, in your opinion, would be the proper percentage of capital to total liability 7—A. 
I could only give an opinion, and I have a fixed opinion. We, in Chicago, think that 
the paid in capital on which there is a double liability should not be less than ten per 
cent of the liabilities assumed. 

Q. Theoretically, what is the correct amount of cash to be held in reserve, in 
proportion to a bank’s liabilities? It was stated yesterday that twenty-five per cent 
to thirty three per cent should be carried in cash or immediately convertible securities. 
—A. We find it necessary, under our law in Chicago, for the National banks to keep 
practically forty per cent in cash or eastern balances. 

The CHAIRMAN.—The statement made was, twenty-five per cent liquid, as respect- 
ing notes; thirty-three per cent as regards call loans, and twenty-five per cent as 
mepards time loans. j 


arge a reserve against time 
Fee sits as Bena demand deposits, because you can take advantage of the time, 
notice. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. There has been suggestion made that a bank’s circulation should be based on 
a certain percentage of its assets, and not limited to the amount of paid up capital 
stock. What is your opinion on that?—A. That is a new idea to me and I have not 
a sufficiently definite opinion to express it intelligently. My mind reverts to the capital 
and surplus which is now the basis, as being the margin of assets in the banks over 
and above all liabilities, and therefore I cannot get my mind away from the fact that 
the liabilities assumed must bear some proportion to the capital, whether the liabilities 
are deposits or circulation. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. I would like to ask your definition of a small bank. Does it mean a bank 
with small capital,*or small premises, or operating in a small area?—The capital 
appeals to my mind first. 

Q. Would a single agency be a small bank?—A. You mean just doing business in 
one office, without any branch? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well of course you might have a big bank, doing that. JI have a 
good sized bank doing that in Chicago now. 

Q. What would you call a small bank, as regards capital? A. It would depend 
upon the locality it was in. 

Q. Would $25,000 be a very small capitalization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you consider that a hundred small banks in a hundred different com- 
munities would be running more risk and the public would be running more risk than 
they would be with one large bank running a hundred branches in the same com- 
munities /—A. I think they would be running more risk with the individual banks, 
decidedly so. 

Q. In your judgment, is a banking business that is confined entirely to one local- 
ity more risky than a business spread over a large area with a variety of interests? 

—A. I think so. 

Q. I suppose, when a disaster strikes one locality, it strikes it hard and the bank 
is thereby affected ?—A. The illustration that I gave in connection with the Yarmouth 
banks is very pertinent to that. 

Q. A bank, then, with branches scattered all over the country and doing business 
in a manufacturing, commercial, industrial, mining, agricultural area, would have a 
better chance of recovery in case of loss than one doing business entirely in one line? 
—A. Yes, and if the community is large enough you will get competition by the 
opening of branches by other banks. 
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Q. You said there were twenty-five thousand small banks in the United States? 
—A. Over that, I don’t know just what the number is. 

Q. Have your small banks power to issue currency in any shape?—A. The 
National banks have power to issue currency secured by government bonds. 

Q. Both small and large banks ?—A. You cannot organize a National bank without 
first buying government bonds. 

Q. An ordinary small bank, not National, has no power to issue currency ?—A. 
Oh yes, but it is taxed ten per cent per annum by the Federal government, and that 
prohibits it. : 

Q. Would it be safe for Canada to increase to a large extent the number of small 
banks allowed, and to give them power to issue currency? Would that be safe?—A. 
I think it would be very inadvisable and risky. Besides, there would be confusion in 
having so many different bank notes. It could not be done very well, not so well as 
the large banks, because they would have to have redemption agencies in all parts of 
the country, to maintain the circulation of the notes at par. 

Q. Do you think a limit should be put on the capital, both minimum and maxi- 
mum, in forming our banks, that is to say, a limit of say $250,000, to the minimum 
and $5,000,000., $10,000,000, or $20,000,000, as the maximum? Do you think that 
would be a wise provision in the Act?—A. No. I think you might run up against a 
condition where you would have to revise it again. You do not see now where you are 
going to get your banking capital in the future, and you find it difficult to start new 
banks. The present banks have to keep on increasing their capital to meet the 
requirements of business as it develops and enlarges, and if you put a limit on their 
capitalization, you may come to the limit before you know where you are at. ‘ 

Q. You are not in favour of imposing a Maximum limit, say of $25,000,000? 
A. No. I think not. We have a bank in Chicago, capitalized at $21,500,000, and it 
does all its business in Chicago. ’ 

Q. You do not see any danger to tke general public, in having a large bank, heavily 
capitalized?—A. I do not. 

By Hon. Mr. White: ? 

Q. Just one question about a large bank of that kind. In England, of course, 
there is The Bank of England, are there not in New York one or two large banks of 
enormous capitalization ?—A. There is nothing I think in New York above $25,000,- 
000. That is the largest. 

Q. In your opinion, is a large central bank of high standing an advantage or a 
disadvantage in a period of panic? Is it able to afford assistance, and does it not tend 
to restore confidence 7—A. You refer to such banks as The Bank of England and The 
Bank of France? 

Q. Yes/—A. It is a decided element of strength. 

Q. To put it alternately, let us assume that there were no banks of that kind. 
Suppose, in a time of panic, there were only small banks. In a time of panic, would 
there be a greater danger with these banks than under present conditions, where one 
or two large banks come to the assistance of other banks, if necessary, provided the 
standing of those banks is such as to justify it? What would you say as to that? 
—A. If I understand your question rightly that is what I had reference to when I 
spoke of the difficulty that local banks, scattered all over the country, have of con- 
trolling their reserves. If fyou distribute them that way, whenever there is a panic it 
is the banks that first take the scare. To show you how that is I would just like to take 
the case of a local bank with us to-day of $50,000 capital. Perhaps the only one in 
a small community. Probably it has $500,000 deposits, and on that $500,000 deposits 
the law requires it to keep $30,000 cash in its vaults. Something happens that alarms 
that community; every man in that community knows that the immediate payment of 
that $500,000 that the bank has on deposit depends upon that $30,000 cash in the 

vaults, and there is a strong temptation to the timid ones among them to get the 
start and to draw out their money whilst the $30,000 lasts. 


ey 
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Q. Is this a correct statement or not, that in the year 1907, the year of the panic, 
your small banks, I understand that most of them are in the condition that you have 
described, having a small cash reserve and a much larger amount of deposits, I under- 
stand that these banks did then and do still keep a certain amount of reserve in the 
hands of their correspondents in New York, Chicago and other centres, that they try 
to keep their assets liquid in that way as the Canadian banks do, and when these small 
banks, or the bank managers get uneasy in time of panic, they all have the same idea 
that there may be a run, or demands made upon them, they get apprehensive and they 
eall upon the centres for the reserves that are there, the result being to produce a con- 
dition such as was brought about in 19077—A. In that case the large centres have to 
stop paying, they will not pay the money, they cannot give them the money. 

Q. Because of this action of the smaller banks calling upon the larger banks to 
bring about the situation that exists, is not that one of the evils of the small bank 
system ?—A. It is the greatest evil of the small banks system, it is a perfect menace 
to the country. Not only that, but when the banks in the centres do stop making cash 
payments they go on a clearing house certificate basis, and they tell the country banks, 
“We will honour your cheques through the clearing house but will not pay you money 
for them, 

Q. In other words the clearing house certificates are against assets —A. Yes, and 
the cheques that the banks draw become the circulating system of the country. You 
have provided for it by the banks having power to issue circulation, but we have not 
that power, our hands are tied, we have nothing but our reserve of gold or legal tenders 
to settle any demands on us. Whenever the banks begin to draw on that, if our legal 
reserve limit is 25 per cent, we may run down say to 23 per cent, and then we will not 
be able to sleep at nights because of the situation, so next morning we all come down 
and agree that we will not pay out any more of our reserve money but we will keep 
what we have for our own protection. ; 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would these clearing house certificates that you speak of be accepted at par 
all over the United States, or would they be discounted at different points?—A. 
Clearing house certificates never go outside the members of the clearing house that 
issues them; they simply settle balances between clearing house members. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. Mr. White, as Minister of Finance, gave the idea in his remarks that the big 
banks saved the situation more or less in the panic of 1907. As a matter of fact was 
not the situation saved in 1907 by the government of the United States rather than 
by the banks?—A. Saved by the government of the United States? 

Q. Helped by the government rather than by the banks?—A. What the govern- 
ment did did not amount to a hill of beans. ; 

Q. Then take a similar case, we had some disturbance in Montreal the other day, 
and the Minister assisted, it was not the big banks. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—-It was the bank that helped itself. Does my hon. friend mean 
to suggest that the government helped that bank? 

Mr. Mactran (York).—I mean to say that the government should be con- 
siderate in a case of that kind. 

Hon. Mr. Warre.-—That is a statement which should not be allowed to go un- 
contradicted, it is not fair to one of the best banks in this country. My hon. friend 
refers to a bank in Montreal upon which there was a run, a run that had absolutely no 
justification in fact. What were the facts in regard to government assistance. 
I can quite understand on account of some newspaper rumour that there is a mis- 
apprehension as to the facts. What actually happened might be misunderstood and 
I desire to clear that up here and now. The bank in question held a debenture of 
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they had purchased it in order that it might be an asset on which they could quickly 
realize, and, held it as a part of their reserve. The Dominion government simply 
discharged its obligation and cashed the debenture; it was the bank’s money, the 
debenture was about to mature and I paid off that debenture. 

The CuairMAN.—Before its maturity ? 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—Yes. 

The CuamrmMan.—In gold? 

Hon. Mr. Wurre.—In gold, that is all there is to it. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. The point I want to get at is that the idea sought to be conveyed here is that 
as a general thing it is the big banks that come to the rescue in a situation of panic, 
and there may be more or less in that, but I am under the impression that the govern- 
ment of the United States had a lot to do in ameliorating the panic of 1907 in the 
United States rather than the big banks?#—A. The big banks helped themselves 95 per 
cent and the government did 5 per cent, and the banks did it by simply taking the 
matter in their own hands and settling their balances in clearing house certificates. 

Q. But they had a conference with the Secretary of the Treasury ?—A. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury might have been a wise man to advise them. I do not know. 

Q. And he was behind that settlement as much as possible?—A. I beg pardon, I 
know what he did in the way of depositing government money in the banks, and I 
know that it didn’t amount to a hill of beans. 


By Mr. Nickle: . 

Q. You stated that-in connection with that panic of 1907 that your cash reserves, 
as I understood you to say, that was when it got down to about 23 per cent?—A. Par- 
don me, I was only using that as an illustration, I did not mean that that was where I 

ot to. 4 
; Q. I understood you were only speaking figuratively, but when your cash reserves 
went down your banks all got together and agreed to stop paying in specie, is that 
correct? A. Yes. 

Q. How did you do that? JI might say I happened to be in the United States 
in 1907 when that happened?—A. You understand that every morning, we have a 
clearing house for clearing all the cheques, we settle our balance in gold. 

Q. Yes. A. We simply stopped settling them in gold, and each bank comes to 
ihe committee appointed by the clearing house with a certain amount of the bank’s 
assets, generally notes discounted, and the committee pass upon them, and they issue— 

Q. Pass upon them as to their value? <A. As to their value, and the committee 
issues to the bank that brings them there 75 per cent of their face value in the shape of 
clearing house certificates. These clearing house certificates are made payable to the 
bank that takes them out, and they are good in the hands of any member of the elear- 
ing house. They bear interest at a fixed rate, that year it was 7 per cent. So that 
if I was debtor this morning at the clearing house, and say I had to pay $500,000 to 
meet my balance, instead of paying that in gold I would pay in these certificates, which 
would be made in convenient denominations of five and ten thousand dollars, and 
these would be paid to the other banks who were creditor and thely would get 7 per 
cent for carrying them over night. The bank that got them to-day might be behind 
to-morrow, and instead of paying in the amount of its balance in gold it would have 
the privilege of paying in those certificates, and so on from day to day until matters 
are adjusted and conditions become normal. It is the curtailment and liquidation of 
deposits that causes the trouble you know, as the deposits run down they are liquidated 
by these clearing house certificates instead of having to pay out the gold for them. 

Q. I do not quite understand how that would operate in the case of a private indi- 
vidual putting a small cheque in the bank, how would you pay him? <A. Oh we act 
according to our discretion, of course, we do not stop cash payments altogether, we 
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try to accommodate people and to be reasonable, but you see we have say 90 per cent 
of our cheques coming through the clearing house anyway and about 10 per cent perliaps 
would be presented at our counter and we might paty many of them as they were pre- 
‘sented, but if the check was for a pretty large amount and we thought that it was 
being drawn simply because the customer was scared we would say, ‘ We are not pay- 
ing checks in currency, put that check through the clearing house and it will be paid.’ 

Q. But in the ordinary.case you would pay cash? A. Yes. We would ask the 
customer who brought in the cheque, say it was for a thousand dollars, what he was 
going to do with the money, and he might reply that he wanted to pay John Smith. 
We would theen say to him, ‘Give John Smith the cheque let him deposit it in his 
bank and it will be put through the clearing house and paid.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose arrangements were made by which cheques for pay-rolls were paid 
all right#—A. In Chicago we issued what we call clearing house cheques in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10 and $20 and these cheques were secured by clearing house certificates. 
Tf a bank wanted circulation for paying pay-roll cheques, for instance if I had certifi- 
cates in large demoninations of the Continental Commercial National Bank for $500,- 
000, I could take them to the clearing house manager and say ‘I need that split up 
into $5, $10 and $20 cheques, the manager of the clearing house would draw cheques ou 
the bank in $5, $10 and $20, just as I wanted them, he would give me these and I 
would pay them out, over the counter. We would have an understanding that these _ 
cheques would not be presented to the bak, on which they were drawn for payment 
through the clearing house but would be received on deposit by all the banks, they 
would pay them out again and in that way keep them in circulation. In appearance 
they resembled bank notes. It was a make-shift circulating medium, in order to get 
around the law. We could not issue notes because they would be subject to a 10 per 
cent tax, so we put them in the form of cheques payable to bearer, drawn by the clear- 
ing house on a member bank against its clearing house certificate and ostensibly in 
payment of them to the bank that presented them. 

Q. If such a condition of affairs arose in this country a bank would be practically 
forced into liquidation ?—A. Such a condition could not arise in this country. 

Q. How do you get the wheels of banking progress started again, how do you avoid 
being forced into liquidation under such conditions as you were then in?—A. Things 
adjust themselves gradually by liquidation of loans and reduction of deposits to a 
point where people and the banks themselves regain confidence. 

Q. It is a sort of unwritten rule that members of the committee shall not ask 
leading questions. Would this be a fair question: In times of crisis you hang 
together, and when confidence is restored things go on again?—A. They go on again 
as before. 

Q. And if you did not hang together you would be hung up separately?—A. That 
is about it. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. The public are under the impression that the banks of the United States pay a 
great deal higher interest on deposits than do the banks in Canada. What is the 
standard rate of interest that the banks pay over there?—A. It varies in different 
localities. Mr. McCurdy spoke of what Was done in Pittsburg and Cleveland. Of 
course these are very active centres and have not probably any too much banking 
capital. But take Chicago, which is the best banking centre in the country. The 
bank with which I am connected has never, since it was organized, paid over two per 
cent interest to anybody on any kind of money. When somebody asks us for a little 
more we make the excuse: ‘We do not want to break the long record of fifty years, 
and if we did it for you we would have to do it for somebody else.’ 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. There are ample deposits7—A. Ample deposits. I am also at the head of a 
Trust Company which pays three per cent on savings deposits, in savings pass-books. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Would it be possible for you to give us an idea of the Geaparticn of money 
you have on deposit that you pay interest on, and the proportion on which you do 
not pay interest?—A. Well, our figures are a pretty good criterion. One half of our 
deposits are what is known as bank deposits, representing the reserves of the country 
banks. They amount on the average to about $60,000,000. 


By the Ohaurman: 

Q. On which you pay interest? A. On which we pay Interest at two per cent on 
the daily balances. The other half is made up of commercial deposits, on which we 
make it a rule not to pay interest, but competition has driven us so that we do not 
stick closely to the rule. We do not pay interest to a customer who makes arrange- — 
ments to be a borrowing customer under any circumstances, but if we have a large 
account where the customer does not want to borrow and where the whole relations 
between him and the bank are that of a depositor, we will deduct from his balance 
sufficient to pay us for keeping the account. If say he keeps an average balance of 
$25,000, we might deduct $5,000 free of interest and pay him interest on $20,000 at 
two per cent. That is our practice. 

Q. In other words you deduct $5,000? A. We deduct $5,000 for keeping the 
account and then pay him interest on his money that lies there in excess of a balance 
sufficient to cover the expense to the bank of keeping his account and a fair profit to 
the bank on it. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. You pay him 2 per cent? A. 2 per cent on four-fifths of his money, or about 
that amount. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Speaking of small banks, or banks with small capitalization, Mr. H. C. McLeod, 
who has had a great deal of experience of our Canadian banking system, having been 
manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia for a number of years, said there was no reason 
why a small bank could not succeed if the capacity and integritfy of the management 
is all right. Would you agree with that statement? A. I think the. integrity would 
be all right, but the ability of the management would have to be exceptional. 

Q. I suppose the ability for a small bank would not be so high as that required 
for a large institution? A. I do not know whether it could be called ability or not. 
There is a sort of banking sense that some people are born with. Others never acquire 
ats 

Q. And men are always born with that banking sense in the cities and not in 
smal] communities+—A. A man born in a small town may be a born banker. 

Q. And he would be attracted to the city? A. A man born in a small community 
might acquire the confidence of the community in such a way that he could manage 
the business and make it profitable, but from the standpoint of remunerative bank- 
ing he would find it difficult to make as much profit for himself or to be of as much 
odvantage to the community as would be a branch bank. 

Q. Mr. McLeod made the statement that a bank with $200,000 capital is not more 
liable to disaster than a bank of $2,000,000 provided the management was characterized 
by ability and integrity. I suppose on general principles you are not disposed to dis- 
agree with that statement? A. I would saly that under very exceptional circums.ances 
that would follow. As a general rule, as I have already pointed out, local banks are 
organized by local borrowers. As a rule it is the necessity of borrowing that induces 
the local community to start a bank, and it is controlled by the borrowers. 
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Q. In the case of a large bank with a large number of borrowers requiring larger 
amounts, the disaster would be all the greater in case of failure?—A. If the directors 
were going to help themselves it would. 

Q. One of your arguments against a small bank in a local community is the eager- 
ness of the men who started that bank to borrow from it? A. Not eagerness, but the 
necessity they have for borrowing money. 

Q. If the same necessities arise in the case of banks in the larger centres the evils 
would be accentuated? A. Yes, but there you would have to have a larger capital and 
get more people interested in the bank. There you would have a large list of share- 
holders who would be looking after their interests and seeing that the proper kind of 
directors were elected. 

Q. Are you aware, Mr. Forgan, that under our system of banking very few share- 
holders attend the annual meetings, in fact, according to the newspapers there are 
sometimés only about twenty shareholders present?—A. That would be a host in 
comparison with the attendance at ours. 

Q. Then you would qualify your previous statement by saying that the share- 
holders manifest a great interest in the bank?—A. Oh, no. They can manifest an 
interest in the bank without going to the meetings. They watch the statements 
and they go to the meetings when they think there is anything wrong. 

Q. Does the annual statement disclose that there is anything wrong?—A. They 
could form a pretty good opinion how the Bank is going from its statements as they 
are published from time to time. 

Q. One of the criticisms of our banking system is the fact that a large bank, 
with a large capitalization, with head offices at Toronto or Montreal, and branches 
established all over the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, have drawn the 
savings from our local communities without serving the interests of these communi- 
ties. Would a system of unity banks supplementing our system be of advantage to 
this country ?—A. I would not think it possibly could be, and I would not think that 
the conditions you have described would exist. I would be surprised to find that 
branch banks do not go in for lending money in the various communities here just 
as much as they do for getting deposits. I was a bank agent in several places in 
Canada—in Liverpool and Woodstock—and also in Minneapolis, and my instructions 
were, and the idea I had, when I went to establish a branch, was to secure all the 
business I could get both in loans and deposits, the same as an insurance agent would 

endeavour to get all the insurance business he could. I tried to do all the business 
T could lay my hands on, and I had supposed that is the way the managers of all 
branch banks did. 

Q. Roughly speaking, what is the capitalization of the largest bank in Chicago? 
—A. $21,500,000 tS our largest capitalization. 

Q. What would you call the minimum capital of a large bank in the United 
States? How would you differentiate between a large and a small bank?—A. We 
have got so very many banks that it is pretty hard to differentiate between what 
might be called a Jarge bank and what a small bank. 

Q. What is the average capital of a large bank?—A. The capital runs all the 
way from $25,000 to $25,000,000. 

Q. Roughly speaking have you any idea what the ayerage capital'of a large 
bank serving the general community would be?—A. You see with us the average does 
not mean anything because each bank just serves its own local community and no 
other. 

Q. The percentage of small banks with small capitalization is far more numerous 
than the percentage of large banks?—A. Yes, because there’ are more small banks 
than large banks. 

Q. Is there any limitation in regard to capital of the National Bank’/—A. None 
whatever. The $25,000 above referred to would be the minimum. 

Q. You would not deem it advisable for us to limit the capitalization of our 
Banks in Canada?—A. I do not see any occasion for your limiting them now, and, 
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as I said before, I think if you did, in a few years they might either have to go 
beyond the limit, or you would be up against a stone wall in your banking business. 
You have got to find some way of interesting banking capital as the country develops, 
if you cannot start new banks you must let the old banks increase their capital. 

Q. If we lowered the capitalization and permitted the establisment of provincial 
banks or smaller banks, would it facilitate the establishment of more banks?—A. It 
would facilitate the establishment of banks but it would be open to the objections I 
haye raised to the local institutions. 

Q. Do you think it is wise for this country, in view of the history of the past and 
looking forward to the future development of Canada, to permit the concentration of 
wealth in the banking institutions in Montreal and Toronto?—A. It is a right and 
natural thing for money to flow to and concentrate in the financial centers, it cannot 
be prevented. 

Q. Do you think it would be in the interest of the country 1o have more banks 
in local centres of wealth and credit established in say our provincial capitals in the 
various provinces?—A. I do not think you can take the business away from Montreal 
and Toronto. 

Q. Would not that have the tendency to equalize the distribution of wealth in 
the country 2—A. Not necessarily, no, I see no reason why it should. 

Q. Do you not think that if we had provincial banks in British Columbia, Saskat- - 
chewan, Alberta and Manitoba, with local managers and local boards of directors, that 
these managers and boards would be more conyersant with the conditions in these 
provinces, and better able to handle any situation that might arise there, than 
managers in Toronto and Montreal?—A. My experience goes to prove the reverse. I 
believe that a bank manager who is put into a community in the way I have already 
described, put in with the idea that he has got to go there and serve the interests of 
that community as a banker and do all the banking business that he can acquire, 
can do that better than any local board you can appoint, because that local board is 
liable to be a clique, and liable to be a borrowing clique. Now do not interrupt, but 
let me finish my statement. I was for four years—I do not know whether the Bank 
of Nova Scotia would like to hear this—I was for four years inspector of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia. During that four years we had not a single loss on a loan made by 
a manager. ; 

Q. You mean a local manager?—A. A local manager under the direction of a 
general manager. There was a board of directors composed of five men that sat in 
the head office in Halifax, and all the paper that was discounted in Halifax had to 
be submitted to that board. The paper was put in a box every day—called a discount 
box—and the members of the board called on their way to the club to lunch and had 
a look at it and they passed upon it. There is where the losses come in every time. 
The reason is that the responsibility was distributed. One of these directors would 
examine the application for a loan and say: Who is this applicant? He would be 
informed that the applicant is George Smith. Then the director would say: ‘He is 
a son of John Smith; I knew his father; I guess he is all right.’ And the application 
would be marked O. K. Now the local manager has two sides to his management. 
He has to satisfy the head office, by getting all the business he can, and he has to 
make no mistakes in the credits he grants or if he does his head comes off. He will 
serve both the bank and the community better than any local board possibly can. 

Q. You are opposed to borrowing cliques in local centres?—A. I said a borrowing 
clique would probably control the bank. 

Q. You regard that as dangerous, as an evil? A. The evil exists: whenever you - 
get into the position where the borrower is also the lender, where a man can pass upon 
his own credit. 

Q. Could that not apply as well to the central management of a large bank? 
A. Certainly, if they allowed it. 
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Q. If local banks were established, would you limit by legislation the borrowing 
powers of their directors? A. The borrowing powers of the directors—well, there you 
have it again. Loans to the directors individually should be restricted. But to cor- 
porations in which the directors are interested I do not see how you can put any 
Jimit that would not interfere with intelligent discrimination with the management of 
a bank. 

Q. Would you suggest a limitation on loans to corporations in which the directors 
have a controlling influence? A. As a principle, the best bank management would be 
oltained when such matters are left to the intelligent management of the bank and 
to the intelligent discrimination of the management. Whenever you undertake to put 
limitations of that kind you are liable to interfere with the best business of the bank. 
In some cases it might do for good and it might be desirable, but in order to cover 
these few cases you interfere with the bulk of the bank’s best business. 

Q. Do you think a board or local manager of a small local bank would not be cap- 
able of intelligent discrimination and discretion as to loans to themselves or directors? 
A. IT would leave it to their discretion of course. You would have to leave it to their 
discretion. : : 

Q. Are there any features in connection with the unit system of national banks 
in the United States that you would recommend to Canadians? A. I do not know of 
any. 


‘ By Mr. Turriff : 


Q. Did I understand that you thought $5,000 of a deposit was a necessary amount 
to pay a bank for carrying an account? A. Oh, no, I did not mean that. I simply 
used that as an illustration of a free balance on a $25,000 account. We have varying 
amounts according to the work we do for a customer. 

Q. Some of your banks suggest charging the depositor a fee for carrying an 
account?—A. We do that vow. 

Q. What do you consider the amount necessary before he is charged a fee? How 
much has he to have on deposit on an average? A. That would be different in dif- 
ferent localities and with different banks. We charge a dollar a month for keeping an 
account unless an average balance of $500 is kept on deposit. That is necessary to pay 
for the cheque book, the bank book and the book-keeping and all that sort of thing. 
Tf their balance does not average $500 we charge them a dollar for the work we have 
done. 

Q. If a man is a borrower in your banks, do you insist upon him keeping a certain 
proportion of what he borrows on deposit free of interest? A. In a general way, with- 
cut any specific percentage or proportion, we say he must keep a good account if he 
is going to be a borrower, and we frequently call him down if he does not, and tell 
lim he will have to increase his account or reduce his loan. 

Q. About what proportion is looked upon as satisfactory ?—A. About 15 per cent. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. If he borrows more money from the bank would that put him in good 
standing?—A. Sometimes it would, sometimes it would not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We will take up section 34, providing that the directors shall determine on 
what terms new stock shall be issued. There is an amendment that this power be 
taken out of the hands of the directors and placed in the hands of a court or com; 
Mission, or, if there be no such court or commission, in the hands of the Treasury 
Board. What are your views on that?—A. It should be left in the hands of the 
directors. : 

The CHAIRMAN.—We will take up clause 56 regarding audit and inspection. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have two systems of audit in your banking system in Chicago. I under- 
stand that there is Federal or State inspection——A. Both. We have banks chartered 
under State laws and banks chartered under the Federal law. National banks are 
under the Federal system. : ; 

Q. You have also a clearing-house system of inspection. On which of these 
systems do you rely most?—A. We rely altogether on our own clearing-house, because 
we do not get any information from -the other. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Do you make any distinction between the use of the words ‘audit’ and 
‘inspection ?—A. Well, I suppose an audit would simply be to check up the books, 
count the cash and go over the securities and see that the balance sheet was im 
accordance with the books. I suppose an inspection would go further and put a 
valuation on the assets, report probably on the credits granted and the general condi- 
tion of the bank. 4 

Q. As a general principle do you approve of an external audit and an internal 
inspection?—A. Just about that—yes. : 

Q. Do you disapprove of the external inspection 2—A. I do not disapprove of an 
external inspection—no—so far as it can be carried out it is good and desirable. 

Q. You are of opinion that the inspection would be subsequent to the ascertain- 
ment of the loss?—A. Always. 

Q. Do you not think external inspection would have a tendency to prevent law- 
less banking?—A. Yes. The principal advantage to be had from external inspection 
on the minds of the managers is the fact that it exists. They know they are to be 
inspected and they will keep their affairs in order to meet it. That is a great 
advantage. 

Q. It is preventitive rather than punitive?—A. We find a very decided advantage 
in the United States, even from the government inspection from the mere fact that 
we are inspected. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 
Q. Or liable to be inspected?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. But you are opposed to inspection from the point of view of the government 
taking the responsibility of this inspection ?—A. I think so, as I said in my opening 
statement. 

Q. Would you give us the benefit then of any suggestion that you may have in 
relation to some substitute for government inspection that would carry with it the 
advantage of prevention?—A. That would carry with it prevention? Well 

Q. Yes, how can we attain the moral check, if I may use your words/—A. You 
cannot attain the moral check because that depends upon the way God Almighty 
made the man, and you have no control over him. 

Q. Well, if the general manager is honest and the directors are honest, things 
will go right, but if the general manager is honest and the directors are dishonest 
the general manager will quit the job before he will commit fraud ?—A. Or vice versa. 

Q. Can you devise some machinery to circumvent fraud where the general 
manager is dishonest and the directors are also dishonest? That is what we want 
to get at in this committee. In other words, we realize that the majority of the 
banks in this country are adequately and properly managed, but ae have been singu- 
larly unfortunate in Ontario in the course of the past few years in having several 
bank failures. Some of us have a real sincere desire to prevent a recurrence of these 
unfortunate things. Can you tell us how best to do it?—A. Well, I do not know that 
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J have anything to suggest—I know I have not anything to suggest—by which through 
audit and inspection you-can prevent dishonesty occurring. As to the extent that 
the fear that dishonesty is going to be discovered will prevent it, the fact that it is 
being looked for will very largely prevent it. The fact that an external audit and 
inspection is to take place will help to keep them in order. 

Q. Then I understand your position to be this: you would ve m favour of 
external audit and inspection, provided this committee could deviso an adequate 
scheme that would prevent the State becoming involved through indirect responsi- 
bility 2A. Yes. I would agree to that. 

Q. A suggestion has been made to this committee along this line; that certain 
auditors, preferably chartered accountants or other certified accountants, should be 
appointed either by the Minister of Finance or some independent authority, and that 


these auditors should, from time to time, make an inspection and report either to 


the Minister of Finance or a central authority—A. I do not quite understand you. 

Q. Well, it has been suggested that a board of managers from the Bankers’ 
Association should choose a number of men, from whom a selection shall be made. 
The power of selection is vested either in the Finance Minister or in some tribunal 
to be constituted. A report is then to be made either to the Finance Minister or 
to this tribunal to be constituted, and through them to the board of directors of the 
bank. Of course, an elaborate machinery would have to be devised for carrying this 
out. Do you think it advisable that the report should be made to the Minister of 
Finanee or to this independent tribunal that is to be constituted?—A. You mean a 
report of inspection ? 

Q. Supposing an inspector comes in and finds things unsatisfactory. He must 
report to somebody. To whom should that be?—A. It depends on what authority and 
responsibility “of action you are going to place on the Minister of Finance or that 
tribunal. 

Q. That is what I want to find out, what authority should be given?—A. I have 
gone into that very fully in my paper and shown the difficulties of any such external 
authority taking any action at all. Let me give you an example. for instance, of 
our government inspection. I referred to three banks that failed in Chicago. I 
said the condition was appalling. It was quite appalling. The president of the bank 
had his own schemes and was connected with railways and other concerns. He had 
borrowed the entire capital and surplus of the three banks amounting to $3,500,000 
and forty-seven per cent of their deposits, amounting to $27,000,000. That had been 
going on for years. There were gross irregularities, fictitious notes in the bank that 
did not deceive anybody. On the face they were fictitious; the examiners knew they 
were. They knew the names of the makers had nothing to do with the real borrowing 
party; that it was really the president who was borrowing. This state of things was 
allowed to continue year after year, after it had been reported to the Comptroller of 
Currency. Suppose you had that condition reported to the Minister of Finance and 
he did not take any action on it, what are you going to do about that? The reason 
the Comptroller did not take action was that he was so hainpered with legal technical- 
ities that he could not interfere until his mind was made up that the bank was 
insolvent. This particular banker was building railroads, running stone quarries, 
a newspaper opposed to the government, and many other industries. He had four 
or five railroads. Under an irregular method of borrowing, he surreptitiously got these 
securities into the bank. But who is going to say that these railroads were not good? 
And just there let me bring out another point. This banker could have come out of 
his speculations more than once and made himself four or five times a millionaire, if 
he had liked to sell his railroads, but he did not want to do that. That was the 
condition that existed, and I say it is a pretty big responsibility to put on anybody to 
handle such a situation judiciously in the interests of all concerned. 

Q. I appreciate that fact. A. I do not know how we can be made all over again 
and be made omniscient. 
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Q. I appreciate that. I am not quarrelling with the witness and do not want to 
bicker with him, but do you not think, Mr. chairman, he is evading my question? 
IT am not saying that we can prevent every failure, but I am a reasonable optimist 
and I think it is possible to devise some machinery that would prevent failures like 
the Farmers’ Bank and the Ontario Bank, which was practically insolvent for over 
thirty years. A. No doubt you could. I am entirely familiar with your conditions, 
but I will tell you this: we did help ourselves out after the failures of these three 
banks, to such an extent that I can tell you no such a thing can ever occur again in 
Chicago so long as our present system exists, and that system is the clearing house 
examination. 

Q. You worked it out by a local clearing house examination because the banks 
are local? A. Yes. 

Q. How are we going to work the thing out when the banks are not local? Can 
you help me with that? A. I would not undertake to give you any cut and dried pro- 
position, but I would like to draw attention to what I said in mly paper, that control 
of the initative and management in the daily transactions of the bank is the vital ~ 
part of supervision which external authority does not and should not have; and it 
is that which makes the supervision through internal general management so much 
more effective. What we have in the way of external inspection is our clearing house 
system, and if you can work that into your system it will be of great advantage to 
you, and to that extent I will help you out. We worked it into our system: every bank 
connected with the clearing house has to make statements to the clearing house five 
times a year, at the same time they make them to the government. We have appointed 
u committee to pass upon these statements. We have an examiner to examine the bank 
and report to us upon any irregularities, any depreciated assets, or anything in the 
bank that will affect the correctness of that statement, as reported to the clearing 
house; but nothing else is reported to us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That examiner is a permanent official, with a staff ney Yes. 
Q. Responsible to whom?—A. The Clearing House Committee. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Appointed by whom?—A. Our Bankers’ Association. This is what he 
does. He goes into a bank and makes an inspection of it (We have a very good man. 
We were very fortunate in our selection.) He makes an inspection of every bank 
connected with the clearing house, at least once a year, and prepares a detailed report, 
just as a chartered accountant would do. He does not give that report to the 
Clearing House Committee, but to the directors of the bank, and he notifies every 
director of the bank that his examination has been made and handed to the presi- 
dent, and requests them to peruse it; so our directors cannot say they do not know 
the condition of their bank. We do not give the report to the members of the 
Clearing House Committee, because the banks in the clearing house are competing 
against each other and we do not think the whole business of any of those banks 
should be laid open to the rest. 

Q. Applying that system to Canada, the report should be given to the general 
mnanager and directors of a bank, but not to the Bankers’ Association?—A. Yes. 
The auditor could make a complete report, which might go to the general manager 
and directors of a bank. Only irregularities, depreciated assets or anything that 
affects the integrity of the statement, might be reported to the association authorties, 
and if the statement is not satisfactory, the bank would not be allowed to stay in the 
association, but just how much of a penalty that would be T do not know. 

Q. Could not that system be changed to meet our conditions, so that there might 
be a head office audit and inspection, and if desired, an inspection and audit of the 
branch offices?—A. Yes. That is perfectly feasible. If the auditor gets the bank 
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inspector’s reports of the branches to look through, along with the branch returns 
and the head oitice books and records, I think he would get the whole thing. 

Q. You go so far as being in favour of audit and inspection?—A. Yes. I think 
sO. 

Q. When this report is made to the directors of the bank does the auditor and 
inspector specifically say what assets are unsatisfactory, and why?—A. Oh, yes. He 
shows it much more in detail to the directors than to us. 

Q. And he would draw specific attention to any lawlessness or illegalities of the 
directors?—A. Yes. 


cb By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. In the case of Canada, we have sworn monthly statements filed with the 
Department of Finance and published in The Canada Gazette. The question I 
would ask is this: If there were a system of verification of those statements made 
to the government, would not the abuses that were existent in some of the banks be 
immediately discovered?—A. It would be a deterrent. 

Q. We have not the right to verify them at present, and I want to see if we 
cannot verify them by some provision in the Act——A. You could not verify them 
every month. 

Mr. Wuire.—TI have inserted a clause “that the Minister may direct and require 
-any auditor appointed under the next preceding section of this Act, or any other 
auditor whom he may select, to examine’ and inquire specially into any of the affairs 
or business of the bank, and the auditor so appointed or selected, as the case may be, 
shall, at the conclusion of his examination and inquiry, report fully to the Minister 
the results thereof.” This was expressly designed to meet such a case as arose in 
connection with the Farmers’ Bank, when the manager (at Milton, I think it was) 
communicated certain information to the Finance Department. Im the old Act 
there was no provision for the Minister to inquire into such a ease, and I have 
inserted this clause especially to meet that condition, so that if some information is 
brought to the attention of the Minister or of the Department, the Minister shall 
have, by this clause, the fullest power to inquire into the matter complained of or 
into the affairs of the bank. I think the clause contains the widest wording possible. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


- Q. You have spoken about initiative and control, once or twice. I would like te 
ask where, in your judgment, that control or initiative must be lodged when making 
loans or giving credits. Who must exercise that initiative, in the first instance! 
Could that be done by an external inspector or a board of directors or by the bank 
management ?—A. It must be by the management absolutely. 

Q. You have no doubt as to that?—-A. There is not the slightest doubt possible, 

_1t could not be done under any external authority, you could not eall in an external 
authority every time you wanted to make a loan. 

Q. Therefore, so far as the authorizing of credit is concerned which may after- 
wards turn out to be a bad loan, who must take the responsibility in the first instance ? 
—A. The management. 

Q. Is there any doubt in your mind as to that?—A. No. at 

Q. As I understand it you have in Chicago a local clearing house association 
which would naturally be familiar with loans made in that locality, now supposing that 
instead of a local situation such as you have there you have the branch bank system of 
Canada, under which a bank may have 200 or 500 branches, and under which you have 
important offices such as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Seattle, San 

- Francisco, Mexico City, West Indies and London, England, could any government in- 
spection be effective or thorough that did not duplicate the internal system of in- 
spection which I understand you to say is used by the banks themselves?—A. It will 
have, just as I said in my paper. to duplicate the general manager’s office. 
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Q. You have no doubt as to that at all, if it is to be effective and thorough ?—A. I 
have no doubt at all. I haven’t the slightest doubt about it, and in order to emphasize 
that fact I would say that I have organized the first National Bank of Chicago in 
that way. I have the business of that bank divided into divisions in accordance 
with the business of my customers. I have one officer managing the lumber business 
from the taking the logs out of the woods right down to the manufacture of everty- 
thing that is made out of lumber, furniture and all that sort of thing; he is a special- 
ist in those lines, perfectly capable of handling that line of business. Another one 
has charge of the steel industry, from the taking of the ore out of the ground to the 
manufacture of the steel, the hardware merchants business and everything of that 
kind. Another one has charge of the drygoods business all the way through. I train 
experts and make them responsible managers of these branches of business. I have 
seven divisions, and I am running practically seven branch banks, with a specialist 
for each special line of business, and I am the general manager. 

Q. And you considered all that essential in order that you may know the condition 
of your loans. A. If I had not done so I could not know the condition of all these 
loans, I have these men report to me, I have the same kind of reports from them that 
come to the head office of one of your banks. 

Q. I ask you to consider yourself for the moment in the position of Minister of 
Finance, and having supervision of the Canadian banks with deposits of $800,000,090 
and all the branches distributed as I have indicated. Would you think you had made 
a thorough inspection of these banks unless you had at your command all the practical 
machinery that the banks have themselves established in order to assure themselves 
that everything is in order?—A. I would not take the position, I would not assume 
the responsibility, there is no salary on earth would induce me to do so. 


Housr oF Commons, 
Room 101, April 10, 1913. 


The Committee met at 3.35 o’clock, p.m., the chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 

The CuarrMan.—The Minister of Finance will not be able to be here this after- 
noon. As I understood that a number of members wished still further to obtain the 
views of Mr. Forgan, I will ask him if he will be good enough to again take the 
stand. We have practically gone over the topics of Mr. Forgan’s evidence and he is 
really now at the disposal of any member of the committee who wishes to prosecute 
any line of investigation. 


Examination of Mr. Forgan resumed. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. I was trying to get your views in regard to the Canadian banking system as 
compared with the United States system, and I gathered from your evidence this 
morning that you considered the Canadian system superior to the one in the United 
States?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any sections of what you would call the European system of bank- 
ing that we might with advantage adopt in Canada?—A. In connection with the 
European system / 

Q. Yes. Let me try to put the question in another way. We are here to try and 
improve our general banking system, and some of us think we have a lack of banking 
facilities in Canada, or, in other words, there is not enough of money to 7- the busi- 
ness of the country. The country is rapidly growing, our banks are trying to grow. 
Could you suggest anything that we might do in this Act, or otherwise. that all?! 
give Canada more money for her banking requirements?—A. Do you mean give her 
more actual money ? 
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Q. You are in the banking business?—A. Yes, 1 know, but you might define 
what you mean by money. 

'  Q. By that I mean the available banking resources or credit?—A. A bank cannot 
have available resources except its capital to start with. 

Q. Its capital and its deposits, that is what it does business with?—A. Its deposits 
are its liabilities. You are talking about its resources. 

Q. Every country has a certain amount of money, or credit, for doing its busi- 
ness. It is alleged that there is a money stringency in Canada and it is by reason 
of the fact that the country is growing as rapidly as it is growing. I want to get 
from you, if I can, any suggestion that you could make that would place this country 
in more funds for its business than it has at the present time?—A. I do not know, 
Mr. Maclean, of any way of getting money except by earning it. 

Q. You can get money. The banks of Canada are all trying to increase their 
capital stock. Nearly every bank is ready to put out more stock and apparently they 
cannot get it out.—A. Well, the only way they could get it 

Q. Pardon me for interrupting you, but take the double liability for instance. Is 
that a hindrance in the getting out of capital in this country?—A. I do not believe 
there is much in that. 

Q. There is not much in that?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. And we have not been able to get our bank stocks taken up much in the old 
country; we subscribe for most of our bank stock here in Canada.—A. That is because 
your banks do not earn enough on the market price of their stock to make it an 
attractive investment. 

Q. It is not, you think, attractive enough to cause an Englishman to put his 
money into it?—-A. That is the only reason there can be for that. 

The Cuamman.—I think Mr. Forgan made a suggestion in his evidence that is 
worth following, by Mr. Maclean, and perhaps it is in his mind—that the new bank 
stock should be issued at a price that would not exceed par plus 50 per cent of its 
existing surplus or rest. 

Mr. Forcan.—And in no case exceed 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. If our bank stock were made more attractive it might attract money in the 
Old Country for banking purposes in Canada?—A. I think so, if it were made more 
attractive. The money markets of the world are pretty wide now and pretty general. 
If there is money for investment in London and you offer Canadian bank stock at 
an attractive price, you can get it taken up there, or you can get it taken up in 
Chicago. 

Q. In this country the capital of the banks and the deposits that are in the 
banks are called liabilities?—A. They are absolutely nothing but liabilities. 

Q. Still they help to carry on business and if we had more deposits in the banks 
and more capital——A. The capital in the banks is paid in for the purpose of being 
used as capital, and the deposits are liabilities based on the capital for which the 
capital is the margin of security. 

Q. But the business of the country is carried on largely by the deposits of the 
bank?—A. Well? 

Q. You don’t dispute that?—A. Suppose you were to do what you suggested this 
morning you might like to do, borrow some money—borrow $100,000 from the bank 
in order to increase its deposits by leaving $15,000 on deposit. That deposit that you 
have would be entirely created by your borrowing. Is that what you are driving 
at? 

Q. You are conducting a bank in Chicago, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have a great many millions at your disposal?—A. Yes. 

Q. For banking business? Every bank in Canada is in the same position, but 
apparently the banks here have not got enough money in Canada to conduct its busi- 
ness?—A. Yes, but you cannot manufacture money. 
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Q. I do not see how you can manufacture it, but you can get it to our banks, 
They have some money now but they have not enough for the business of the country? 
—A. What do you mean by money ? 

Q. I mean what you lend to the public, whatever it is—A. We do not lend money 
to the public we really lend them credit. That is the distinction. 

Q. Then you have credit for disposal?—A. The eredit of the bank as far as-it 
credit goes. 

Q. You are doing credit ?—A. We are dealing in eredit. 

Q. We have not sufticient money for the requirements of this country. Now, can 
you advise us how to increase this credit at the disposal of the banks?—A. That is a 
thing that comes by natural growth and development. You cannot force it. 

Q. Could not a policy possibly be adopted in connection with the Bank Act that 
would develop our credit /—A. I do not see any policy that could be created to develop 
it that you have not now. 

Q. You cannot make money by legislation?—A. You cannot make money and 
you cannot develop business by leyislation, but legislation may help or hinder both. 

Q. But what I want to impress upon you is that our banks cannot get sufficient 
capital for the transaction of the business of the country?—A. There is only one 
way they can get it: they have got to offer their bank stock at a price that will induce — 
capital to come in. That is the only way that I know of. 

Q. But still bank capital is not the only thing that makes credit ?—A. It is all 
that a bank’s credit, except its reputation for good management, is based on. 

Q. Suppose our banks here got deposits from Great Britain and they had those 
deposits on some reasonable arrangement as to the time when they might be ealled, 
would there not be more banking credit in this country’—A. Some of your banks 
do take deposits from Great Britain now. The Bank of Montreal issues its certi- 
ficates, or did some years ago. I saw some over there. 

Q. If we had more bank deposits and more capital we would have more bank 
credit at the service of this country. What I want to get at is this: is it possible, 
in view of the statement that there is a stringency of capital in this country, to do 
anything to increase that capital?—A. The only thing I know of that you can do is 
to have some security that will be attractive enough to induce outside capital to come 
into the country to be used in the banking business. ; 

Q. Would it be a good thing for Canada if the English banks came here with 
their credit and did business in Canada, that is if there is here a money stringency? 
Or could we modify our Bank Act so as to make it attractive to the English banks 
and other banks to come here and do business?—A. I do not know how you could | 
do it. Could they not come here and do business now ? 

Q. They could not issue notes?—A. No, they could not issue notes. The Bank 
of British North America is practically a foreign bank, the one I originally belonged 
to, with its Head Office in London. 

Q. It is, and probably half of its capital is held in Great Britain and that is a 
distinct advantage to this country, and if in some way we could have our own banks 
bring a lot of bank capital and deposits from Britain, we would have more credit in 
this country for its ~business ‘—A. You talk about two things, the capital and the 
deposits coming from Britain. There is only one way you can get elther. The only 
way you can get capital is to offer bank stock at an attractive price to induce capital 
to ke invested ip your banks, and the other way is to go over there and start an agency 
to receive deposits, advertise them and offer an attractive rate of interest on them. 

Q. What could the directors of a bank do to make their stock more attractive if 
they wished todo so? As far as I know there is nothing in the Act to prevent them 
from offering the stock at an attractive price?—A. I suppose they would have to 
compete with the banks over there, and it would be an expense 
and bring money across. They would have to take de 
better terms, than the banks over there are doing. 


to keep up an agency 
posits on the same terms, or 
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Q. Is there not a disposition on the part of our banks here to keep the capital 
for themselves, that they are afraid of allowing the new shareholders to be partici- 
pants in the immense rest that they have created?—A. Well, I discussed that this 
morning and made a recommendation in regard to it. 

Q. What was that recommendation ?—A. I recommended that the banks, instead 
of doing as they have been doing when they are issuing new stock, requiring the share- 
holders to pay practically the book value of the old stock, might offer it at a less price. 

Q. I would like to see the Bank of Montreal and the Bank of Commerce $50,- 
€90,000 banks. But they could not put out their shares now at a fizure attractive 


-enough, and apparently the existing shareholders do not wish to let in further capital 


to participate in this immense rest fund, 

Mr. Nessitr.—Anybody can buy bank shares. 

Mr. Maciean (York)—But they are not attractive. The other shareholders 
are a bar to increasing the capital stock of the banks. 

The CHaiRMAN.—If I understand rightly, your contention is that hitherto addi- 
tional bank stock has been issued at a price that represented par plus rest, and that 
the directors have been unwilling to issue it at a lower rate which might have proved 
attractive to bring in additional capital. . 

Mr. Mactesan (York).—In other words our banks have not been able to ex- 
pand their capital proportionately with the business requirements. 

The CHairMAN.—You regard the directors or the directors as representing the 
shareholders as being a barrier. 

Mr. Macrean (York)—Somewhat of a barrier to the increase of the banking 
capital of the country, and Mr. Forgan has certainly given us a suggestion in that 
respect. If the Bank of Montreal, for instance, wanted to put out $25,000,000 at say, 
150 I believe the Bank of Montreal could get that capital at 150 from Great Britain. 

Mr. Forcan.—Yes, but the present shareholders would oppose it because it is 
their property. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. The shareholders will not allow that?—A. Well, they can do as we did in 
the United States. As I suggested this morning, they can sell their rights to subs- 
cribe for new bank stock, and they can thus get the difference between what the old 
stock is worth on the market and the price at which the new stock is issued. 

Q. But the rights do not make it attractive?—A. You sell your right to some- 
body else that is willing to take the stock at which he is willing to give you for it. 

Q. But it is not attractive to the new stockholder, He has to pay the rate and 
pay the calls?—A. But you cannot give away another man’s property. 

Q. Now I come to the point—hecause our banks have built up large reserves ?— 
A. But they are their shareholders’ reserves. 

Q. Technically, yes?—A. But not technically—absolutely, no? But you must not 
put a word like that, technically, if you are an honest man, If a bank earns a dollar 
the dollar belongs to it, not technically but actually. 

Q. I will approach that from another point of view, You have told us that the 
rest of a bank is the strength of a bank. It is the great thing to get a rest?—A. Rest 
and capital, yes. ; ; 

Q. In Europe, they have banking systems where the law is that the rest shall not 
exceed 25 per cent of the capital?—A. What bank? 

Q. In Germany, in connection with some of the banks there, there is a limitation 
of the profits, and the banks in several countries in Europe, when their rest increases 
above 25 per cent, have to divide it by sharing it with the government or reducing 
the costs that they impose on the public for interest and other services performed; 
and they cannot increase their rest beyond 25 per cent. My contention is, in substance 
—and I want it presented to the Committee—that a bank’s accumulation of rest ought 
to be limited because it is made up of earnings they get from their customers, and 
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these earnings may be based on exhorbitant or high charges. Should there not be a 
limitation upon the earnings of the banks in the interest of making*the price of the 
capital attractive, and in the interest of the public?—A. I do not see why you should 
put a limit on the accumulated earnings of a bank any more than on the accumula- 
tion of your own earnings, Mr. Maclean. These earnings belong to the bank, if they 
earn them they are their own and you cannot divert from them property that belongs 
to them. 

Q. You do not regard a man carrying on a bank as exercising a great public 
franchise?—A. Yes. I do. 

Q. If he earns too much in the exercise of that franchise?—A. But he does not. 

(. Perhaps some others might think that he ought to be regulated in his charges. 
We have regulated railways in this country by a commission, and it would be in the 
public Tnterest to regulate the accumulation in the shape of the reserves of the 
banks?—A. Well, the way the banks would regulate it, if you put a limit on it, would 
be simply to divide it. ; 

Q. If they gave it back to their shareholders, and the shareholders put it back 
in the bank as capital, and the bank had the right to issue notes against that capital, 
the credit fund of the country might be largely increased that way?—A. But that 
all depends upon the conditions, and whether the conditions warrant such an opera- 
tion. You cannot do that arbitrarily. 

Q. I do not propose to do it arbitrarily?—A. It has to be done naturally. 

Q. Is there any way whereby banks can increase their capital, and this rest that 
they create be limited? You think there should be no limitation?~—A. I see no 
occasion for limiting a bank’s rest. The more rest they have the stronger they are 
for the public. 

@. And the more charges they put on the public in the way of interest and dis- 
count /—A. I think the higher the rests the less they charge the public. 

Q. But do you accumulate a rest unless you have big profits?—A. The bigger 
the rests they have the more money they have got from the standpoint of the 
management to use, and as they do not pay any dividends on it it helps them pay the 
dividends on their capital and the tendency will thus be to reduce charges, the higher 
the rests, the lower the rate of interest is likely to be. 

@. On the contrary, im Europe, where they regulate these rests, the rate of 
interest is lower and the charges to the public—A. Where are they lower? 

Q. Up until very recently the interest rates in Europe are lower than in 
America?—A. Do you know that German banks have, within the last two months, 
paid over seven per cent for money on deposit? 

Q. The German banks have been limited by the regulation of the state as to what 
they charge the public for loans?—A. But they will have to charge more than they 
give in order to live. 

The CHatrMan.—At the present time Mr. Maclean is really giving testimony. 
He might confine himself to questions. ; 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 


Q. Some in the committee say they are satisfied with our present banking 
system. I am not quite satisfied with it because it is not providing enough money 
for the business of this country, and I would like to see our banks greatly increase 
their capital and to reduce the charges that they impose upon the public, if at all 
possible-—A. The one goes against the other. Until you increase the charges you 
won’t get the capital, because the thing that attracts the capital is big earnings in 
the banks and nothing else. 

Q. If banking is made very attractive in this country perhaps we will have 
more money in the country?—A. The only way to make it attractive is to make high 
charges and big earnings. 
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Q. On the public?—A. Yes, from the capitalist’s standpoint. 

Q. If we are prepared to give higher interest in this country, and the banks, more 
facilities, we have more money in this country. Is that your conclusion?—A. Well, 
I do not know. I have said already 

The CuairMAN.—The committee at present do not want Mr. Maclean’s views, but 
to hear the evidence of Mr. Forgan. 

Mr. Macrean (York')—But his views are hard to get out. 

The WitTNEss.—It is hard to understand just what you want to know. 


By Mr. Maclean (South York) : 

Q. Probably, your point of view, with all due respect, is not mine. Do you regard 
the Bankers’ Association in connection with this Act a source of strength to our bank- 
ing institutions in this country ?—A. I would so regard it on general principles, but 
I am not sufficiently familiar with its operation to say how much an advantage it is. 

Q. What do you think of the Canadian post office savings bank system? Would 
you encourage that?—A. The post office saving bank system—well, we have it in the 
United States. 

; Q. Do you approve of it in the United States?—A. It is working along all right. 

Q. Did you oppose it when it was proposed?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did tyon favour it?—A. I kept quiet. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. What is the raté of interest paid by the post office savings bank ?—A. Two per 
eent I think; but they have a way of paying two-and-a-half per cent if the deposit 
amounts to, I think, $50, by exchanging the deposits for practically a government two- 
and-a-half per cent bond. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the bond negotiable?—A. No. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. You would not abolish the post office savings banks in Canada?—A. I do not 
know any reason for suggesting such a thing. 

Q. You did not do anything to get a post office savings bank system in the United 
States?—A. I will tell you why. Because I have about 1,500 country banks keeping 
accounts with my bank in Chicago, as the great majority of them thought that a 
postal savings bank was encroaching on their rights. So far as our bank was con- 
cerned it did not encroach on our rights; but I did not want to appear to be antago- 
nizing the interests of my clients. 

Q. Your views of banking then, are perhaps modified by the views of your clients? 
—A. You come in and try me for a loan and I will let you know how much influence 
you will have. 

Q. Just one other question: Are you in fayour of the conclusion of the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission to have a Bank of the United States, somewhat similar to the 
Bank of France, or the Deutche Bank?—A. Not in that sense, but I am of opinion 
that the Aldrich plan, as it was proposed, is the best thing that has ever been sug- 
gested for the United States in its present condition of over 25,000 individual banks. 

Q. Would it be a bad thing for Canada if we had a great national bank here ?— 
A. I do not see as much use for it with your large banks. 

Q. But there might be use for a great national bank in this country ?—A. I am not 
sufficiently posted as to the conditions of the country to warrant my saying so. 

Q. You are very well posted on banking ?—A. But not on the necessities of the 
large banks for re-discounts, for instance. I do not know whether they need them or 
not. I know that out of twenty-five thousand banks, fully half of them need re-dis- 
counts in the fall. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What possible function could a very large additional bank here perform?—A. 
T do not know what function it could perform. Your banks are so large that they are 
in a position to control their own reserves and keep the custody of their own reserves 
and protect themselves. Their business is distributed all over the country. The prin- 
cipal reason why we need what we call The National Reserve Association, is, as I 
described this morning, that all our banks start scrambling for their own small portion 
cf the reserves of the country whenever there is any excitement. It has been vividly 
described as a reserve army of the country where every local banker was the captain 
of his own company and absolutely refused, in time of war, to come to the assistance of 
any other company, with his reserves. Not only that, he drafted from all the others to 
get his reserves up to full strength. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. The Aldrich system would mobilize the gold reserves of the United States ?—A. 
Yes. It would lie there in a large pile and would produce what is the right thing in 
connection with the reserves of the country: a large mass of gold, the operations in 
which only cause a ripple on the surface, but our system goes to the very bottom of 
our tills every time we are stirred up. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. Do you approve of the issue of national notes in the United States?—A. 
Secured by government bonds ? : 

@. As they are no. Would you advise Canadians to extend their issue of national 
notes in this country? We use largely bank notes in this country, for circulation, plus 
notes issued by Canada. Would you advise an increase in the issue of our Dominion 
notes ?—A. I would not. 

Q. Would you wipe out the issue?—A. I do not know that. There is a certain 
amount of it that can be safely kept in use by the banks. 

Q. Why would you limit the issue, then?—A. Because of the evils of fiat money. 

Q. It is not fiat money.—A. Isn’t it? 

Q. The credit of the country is behind it and backs it wp with gold—A. If that is 
so, that makes it fiat money. How much gold have you there? ; 

Q. A lot of it, dollar for dollar.—A. What about the rest of it? 

The CuHatrMan.—Mr. Ross, the Deputy Minister, will explain that point. 

Mr. Ross.—Thirty million dollars is issued by the Dominion government in notes, 
three quarters of which is on the public credit, and every dollar of Dominion note cir- 
culation is based on gold, dollar for dollar. There is a hundred million dollars now 
outstanding. 


The Cratmrman.—About $22,500,000 is covered by gold, and for every additional 
dollar, there is a dollar of gold. 
Mr. Forcan.—That is not a bad condition at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If there was a greater increase of Dominion notes in this country, would it 
increase in any way the credit of the country?—A. If the government issues notes, it 
has got to be ready to redeem them on demand. If it does not, there is trouble. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): : 

Q. You suggested a system, this morning, whereby the clearing house took largely — 

the place of a circulation medium.—A. That was a makeshift to meet an emergency. 
By Mr. Barker: 


Q. This morning you spoke about an external audit in Chicago, at the instance 
of, as I understood it, the clearing house. Mr. McLeod, in No. 11 of the Proceedings, 
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at pages 7 and 8, dealt with a similar question and made a proposal in connection with 
it. Have you read that?—A. No, but I will read it out loud to the committee, if you 
will permit me: ‘Among the provisions that should be introduced for the protection 
of depositors there ought to be included a most rigid and thorough external inspection 
of the general management of each bank. A less efficient inspection, or one where the 
smaller banks are inspected and the larger ones, through influence, go free, would be a 
mockery of the depositors’ rights. The system proposed in the Bank Act is an acknow- 
ledgment that external inspection is necessary, but only by the utmost activity of the 
Department of Finance can this plan be made effective. No stipulation is made as to 
the proper qualifications required of the auditors, and it is open to any bank to have 
its balance sheets duly signed by auditors that are nothing more than “dummies” of 
the general manager. I am glad to observe, in the list of main questions, a suggestion 
that a more rigid system be introduced (see Exhibit A of main questions). Having 
given very great attention to this subject, I believe the appointment of members to 
the Board of Bank Inspectors therein proposed should be by vote of the general 
managers of all the banks, I will quote one paragraph from the suggestion made to the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association in November, 1909 :— 


‘The board shall consist of not less than seven full members, of whom four 
shall form a quorum, and of not less than seven associate members, all of whom 
shall be elected by vote of the general managers of all the: banks, and one-tenth of 
such vote being recorded against a candidate for either full or associate member- 
ship shall exclude him from election. The chairman of the board shall be 
appointed from the members of the board by a vote of the general managers of 
the banks.’ 


‘This method of electing auditors would eliminate political influence, and would 
also avoid the objection that has obtained in the Canadian Bankers’ Association, viz.: 
that the association is sometimes controlled by one or other of the large banks. 

‘External inspection will clear away false accounting and have a salutary influ- 
ence, but there are causes of failure that it may not obviate’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your opinion on that?—A. I think that is all right. I do not know, 
just at the moment, about the details of the appointment of auditors, but they cer- 
tainly should be selected in such a way as to ensure their being competent and trust- 
worthy. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. You do that by the clearing house?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is your board of directors in the clearing house?—A. A committee 
appointed by the clearing house itself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The clearing house is really a bankers’ association.—A. It is an association of 
banks who originally got together for the purpose of clearing their cheques. As it is 
the only organization we have, we attached this new function to it, and when any bank 
applies to become a member of the clearing house, it has always been the rule that an 
investigation or an inspection of its affairs be made by the committee, and it has to 
be recommended as being satisfactory, before being admitted to clearing house privi- 
leges. This system of audit that we have simply carries out Mr. McLeod’s idea. A 
bank cannot continue to have clearing house privileges if its condition and published 
statements are not satisfactory to the clearing house committee. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Is the list published, of the banks that belong to the clearing house?—A. Yes. 
I made an address before the Bankers’ Club, Detroit, on December 7 last, on clearing 
house examinations. It gives a full account of how they were organized and draws 
attention to the weakness of the government system of inspection, and the necessity 
for this clearing house examination. It then goes on to give an account of the opera- 
tion of the clearing house examination. 

Mr. Forgan then read some extracts from this speech, which, on motion of Mr. 
Armstrong, is to appear in the Appendix. The reference in the pamphlet on clearing 
house bank examinations which J have just read is in regard to bad debts to the 
provision in our Banking Act practically in these words, as I remember them, that 
no obligation of a bank shall be considered bad until the interest on it is six months 
past due, and not then if it is in course of collection or is secured. If the legislators 
had undertaken to get language for the purpose of enabling. a bank to carry along a 
bad debt indefinitely they could not have chosen better language than has been 
employed in the clause to which I refer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They have over-legislated in that respect?—A. They have over-legislated. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Practically Mr. McLeod’s suggestion and yours are alike except as to the body 
that appoints the inspectors?—A. Yes, except as to who shall appoint the inspectors. 


By Mr. Maclean (York): 

Q. How much does that inspection, cost your association ?—A. We pay our exam- 

Iner $15,000 a year, and he has a staff of seven or eight men who are paid, from the 
stenographer who gets about $700 a year, up to say $3,000 a year. 

Q. It is possible to get a checking system like that for $15,000 a year? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the total amount of business of the banks who are associated in your 
clearing house, what does it amount to?—A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. I want to see how it compares with the amount of business done by the com- 
bined Canadian banks?—A. The banks connected with the clearing house have a 
capital of over a hundred millions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do I understand you to say that a salary of $15,000 is paid to the examiner? 


——A. To the examiner, yes. The examiner gets $15,000 a year, and he has a staff of 
men who get from $700 for the stenographer up to $3,000 for experts. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 
Q. What is the total cost?—A. About $30,000 a year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me just press this question. I want to get an idea of the volume of busi- 
ness that is looked after for $30,000 a year. You say the capital of the combined 
banks connected with the Clearing House is $100,000,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the volume of the deposits or loans?—A. There are banks in 
Chicago that are not connected with the clearing house. 

Q. I mean of those that come under this special system of audit?—A. I cannot 
remember, but they must be somewhere between $600,000,009 and $700,000,000, about 
$700,000,000, I should say. 


oe 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Will that item give it to you (handing paper to witness) ? 

The CraiMAn.—My object is to ascertain whether this staff which Mr. Forgan 
has described as sufficient to cover the business dealings of banks of about the same 
size as the combined business dealings of the Canadian banks.—A. (Reads): ‘ Nine- 
teen Chicago National banks show the following condition on April 4: deposits, 
$470,000,000; loans, $341,000,000; resources, $174,590,000.2 Of course these figures 
are absurd, there is something wrong with the figures, because the loans are part ot 
the resources, and they are more than the resources shown here. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Their capital is very much the same as ours?—A. This I have no doubt gives 
the correct deposits, $470,000,000 in Chicago National banks. There are only, I think, 
seven National banks in the Clearing House and there are nineteen members of that 
association altogether, the rest of them are State banks, but then there are sixty 
banks besides that, mostly State banks, that clear through other members, and they 
are examined and reported on the same as the members. That brings it to just about 
what I said, the deposits would be certainly over $700,000,000 in the banks connected 
with the clearing house. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. How many offices does this inspection staff have to inspect?—A. Close on 
eighty. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifaz.): 


Q. All within the city of Chicago?—A. Yes. 
‘  Q. How long has the system been in operation?—A. Five years. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Judging from your experience in inspecting and managing banks, do you 
think that an external bank examiner could reasonably determine, having free access 
to all the returns and the agency reports, the true condition of a, bank without leay- 
ing the head office?—A. I should think so, from my experience, but my experience 
of Canadian banks goes back to a period when they were not anything like they are 
now; but from my knowledge of the system I think that an expert could go into the 
general manager’s office at the head office of the bank, take his books, take his re- 
turns from the branches supported by their own internal reports of inspection, and 
prepare a reasonably accurate statement of the bank, that will give as good assur2nce 
as necessary that the figures are right. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would that require much time in the average bank?—A. I do not think it 
would take very much time owing to the way in which they keep their books. 
Q. Would it take weeks or months?—A. No, a week, perhaps. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifaz.): 


Q. How long does it take to make an inspection in Chicago?—A. It takes our 
man all his time to get round the banks once a year, but in cases where we are not 
satisfied we put him back the second time. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do your banks make monthly statements to the government?—A. We make 
them when the government department calls for them. 
Q. Are those statements verified by affiadavit?—A. They are verified by affidavit. 
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Q. Have you found any objection to that method of verification’—A. Well, the 
only objection is this, take what occurred last summer; there was a bank in a large 
central city with $10,000,000 capital, and $7,500,000 surplus that had been from year 
to year publishing statements to the public, the statements published to the public 
being copies of the statements rendered to the comptroller under oath. That city 
adopted a system of clearing house examination, and the clearing house became 
aware of conditions, the same as the comptrollers of the department did, and the 
result was they took hold of the situation and told them they would have to clean 
out, and they eharged off $5,700,000 to clean up. 

Q. Is that any objection to the verification of statements by affidavits? As a 
matter of fact in that case they made full statements and verified them by affidavit? 
—A. That shows that their affidavit was not worth much, it seems to me. 

Q. Is there any prohibition in the United States of your banks loaning out of 
the United States?—A. No. ; 

Q. You can loan outside of the United States if you wish?—A. There is nothing 
in the Bank Act about it, and we do loan outside when it is profitable or desirable to 
do so. 

Q. Are you aware of the percentage of failures among the United States National 
banks as compared with the number of failures in Canada?—A. I do not think that 
any comparison of that conveys any correct idea to anybody; the percentage of 
failures in a country under a system where the business is carried on by twenty-five 
thousand banks with capital of various sums from $10,000 up compared with a system 
where you have so few banks, I believe is 26. 


Q. But for whatever the comparison is worth, have you any idea?—A, No, I - 


have not. : 

Q. Would the percentage be greater in the United States than in Canada?—A. 
-I should not think the percentage would be greater. There are so many banks there 
that it would reduce the percentage. 

Q. In the case of the Canadian banks, with so many branches and so many de- 
positors all over the country, the results of a failure are so much more disastrous than 
for the unity banks in the United States—A. Yes, of course. 

Q. Mr. Macleod, who gave evidence before this Committee, has made a compar- 
ison, and I would ask you what your opinion is with regard to that comparison. 
During the period from 1881 to 1908 the Bank failures in Canada ran over 41%, 
while the failures record of traders and manufacturers showed for the same period 
less than 29%. 

The Cuamman,—That would be that out of 40 Banks in Canada, 16 failed. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): ; 
Q. Later on Mr. McLeod states as follows: 


Our system follows that of Scotland and Ireland, and is similar to the Aus- 
tralian system. In each of these countries banks have numerous branches widely 
scattered, yet there is inspection of the head office of every bank by independent 
auditors. There have been no failures in Scotland or in Ireland for 31 years. In 
Canada within that time, nineteen banks have gone to the wall, most of them 
with records of fabricated balance sheets. Twenty-nine banks remain. Australia 
despite the crisis and suspensions of 1893, has a failure record less disastrous than 
that of Canada. Bank failures in the national system of the United States, under 
government examination, shows a percentage of 5.14 of the total number of na- 
tional banks, some time in business since 1864; against 36.2 per cent for Canada 
in the same period. 


A. Of course when a bank fails in the United States it is only one in 25,000. 
Here it is— 
: Q. Would you think that was a remarkable difference in the percentages?—A, 
Well it seems remarkable. 


———— 
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Q. Has it occurred to you that this is a remarkable percentage for a system 
which has been praised so highly as the Canadian system?—A. Yes, it has. 

Q. You are rather surprised?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Would you ascribe it to the lack of external inspection in Canada? Before 
you answer that, are you aware that most of the failures in Canada have been fail- 
ures in connection with the head offices? Are you aware that the Canadian failures 
have resulted from the losses due to bad management or illegal management at the 
head office?—A. I have heard severe criticism of some of them. 

Q. You were formerly an inspector of the Bank of Nova Scotia. From your 
knowledge of the system of inspection in Canada are you not aware that the Canadian 
banks inspect their branches yow and there are no money losses at these branches? 
Now, do you think that if you had any system of external inspection at the head 
office it would have lessened or mitigated the losses by the failures in Canada?—A. 
I think the tendency would certainly be that way, 

Q. Have you written any other articles, or any other pamphlets on an external 
inspection?—A. Not recently. I wrote a pamphlet on bank supervision a while ago 
and I think I brought a copy of it here, but that is not especially on inspection. 

(After making search). No, I have not got it here. The work I have here is 


“A guarantee on National Deposits.” 


Mr. Mactean (Halifax).—Give us that while you are at it. 

Mr. SHarpe.—(Ontario).—Surely you are not going to interrupt me with my 
examination by interjecting something irrelevant ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—Go on with your evidence, Mr, Forgan. We will come to the 
other work later. 

Mr. Forcan.—I gave an address before the American Bankers’ Association in 
Chicago a few years ago on bank supervision and management. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Did that include external inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be trespassing too much on your generosity to ask you to favour the 
committee with a copy of that work?—A. No, I have a copy at the hotel here and I 
will be very glad to lay it before the committee. 

Mr, SHarPE (Ontario).—I would suggest, Mr. chairman, that the work be printed 
as an appendix. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. How would you reconcile your statement that an inspector could go into the 
head office and ascertain the condition of a bank in a very short time by the returns 
that are made to the head office by the various branches with the statement made by 
the Finance Minister that an external iispection to be thorough would have to inspect 
branch offices in foreign countries or in Canada?—A. Because I have confidence in the 
internal inspection. If an inspector goes out to inspect a branch he does it just the 
same as an outside man would do, and the outside man would have the advantage of 
his inspection. There would be the balance sheet and there would be the criticism ‘of 
eyery loan in the bank made by a competent man, right open to him. 

Q. But it would not be necessary to duplicate the bank’s own management to get 
at a substantial knowledge of the condition of the affairs of the bank?—A. Not to get 
at the knowledge, but to be responsible for the conditions as they exist and to undertake 
to keep a bank always in good condition. 

Q. You think it would be absolutely necessary to inspect the remotest branch?—A. 
No, I do not think so. : 

Q. In the event of an external inspection it would not be necessary then to dupli- 
cate the bank’s own general managerial organization if you wanted to get substantially 
at the condition of the bank?—A. Not to get at the condition as it exists at a special 
time. The inspector would not be responsible for that condition, and it would be up to 
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some one if the conditions were bad, to see what should be done with them. If they 
were taken and eriticized and made public, while it might not result in causing the 
bank to fail, it might have serious results at the time and even more serious results 
might follow. 

Q. Would you recommend the abolition of the external inspection now undertaken 
by the United States government ’—A. No, I would not. 

Q. You believe in that ?—A. I believe it does a very great deal of good. 

Q. Do the people of the United Statse, when a bank fails, look to the government 
to recoup them? Or does the government recognize any claims?—A. They never have, 
but that does not prevent the people nor the bank authorities themselves from blaming 
the government. Clearing House Associations’ examinations are now in force in a great 
many cities. I have a list of the cities where the clearing house examination has been 
adopted since the city of Chicago adopted it, embodied in a pararagraph at the end of 
this pamphlet (indicating pamphlet). They are Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Milwaukee Minneapolis, St. Paul, New York, New 
Orleans, Nashville, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and St. Joseph (Mo.). Three of these cities, viz.: Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
and St. Joseph, instead of having their own examiners, employ public certified accoun- 
tants to make their examinations. So far as I have learned, these clearing house exam- 
inations have proved eminently satisfactory to all the banks in them. 

Q. So it is generally agreed by bankers all over the country that some system of 
external inspection independent of the directors themselves is advisable?—A. Yes, itis 
desirable. 

Q. You spoke of the government tax on the United States national banks; how 
long has that tax been in existence?—A. The tax on their circulation? 

Q. Yes.—A. Ever since they started. It was reduced. It used to be 1 per cent 
when the government bonds were issued at 4 per cent, and it was continued at 1 
per cent when the government issued 3 per cent bonds. When they issued 2 per 
cent bonds they reduced the tax on circulation secured by them to one-half of one 
per cent. We still have to pay’ 1 per cent on 3 and 4 per cent government bonds. 
On the two’s we only have to pay one-half per cent. . 

Q. On whom does the incidence of the tax fall?—A. On the bankers. It reduces 
their profit on circulation. 

Q. And the bankers lose that much profit?—A. Yes, it reduces their profit on 
circulation. 

Q. It does not in any way fall upon the consumer, so to speak, or the bank’s 
customers?—A. The banks use the circulation in their business. It has to be 
covered in some way but there is a profit in the transaction to the banks. ; 

Q. Do you see any objection to the Canadian banks being taxed to that amount 
on their circulation?—A. Well, as I said in my paper this morning, my opinion is 
that the banks in Canada give a ‘quid pro quo’ for the privilege they get in 
issuing circulation without being taxed. 

Q. On their currency they make a profit approximately, it has been said, of 
five or six or seven million dollars a year. Would there be any serious objection to 
making them pay a small tax?—A. I would want to know what the total circulation 
is before I could answer that question. 

The Cuamman.—Mr. Henderson gave us the facts in his evidence. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Assuming that they make four or five million dollars out of their circula- 
tion is there any reasonable objection why they should not pay a small tax?2—A. If 
they make four or five millions on a hundred millions of circulation, clear of all 
expense, of printing, handling, shipping, and all that sort of thing—it would surprise 
me very much if they do make that amount—but if they do they might stand a 
little tax. 
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Q. If they were taxed, would the tax fall on them or would it be shifted on the 
public?—A. They shift all the expense on the public; so does every business. 

Q. Is not that taken into account in the profits they make?—A. Certainly. 

Q. If the profits were abnormally large, they would pay the tax themselves out 
of these profits instead of the public?—A. They would probably adjust their charges 
to the cost of doing business if they are managed right. 

Q: Ii they make too large a profit more banks would come into existence and 
compete with them?—A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. Speaking about smaller banks, is it the policy of the national bank system 
of the United States to encourage national banks of small capitalization?—A. It 
has been for the last four or five years, since the law was passed reducing the limit 
to $25,000, it has been their policy apparently to encourage small banks. 

Q. With local officers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you found that to result in borrowing cliques organizing banks for the 
purpose of making loans to themselyes?—A. I think generally it is borrowers that 
start the banks. It is the borrowing interests in the community that start them. 

Q. Are you aware that the regulations of the national banks do compel local men 
to be the officers of the local banks? I will just read you an expression of opinion :— 

‘Being of the opinion that the bank which does not fail is one whose direc- 
tors are representative men of the community, the comptroller materially 
strengthened the system of directorial control by issuing an order that no new 
national bank should be chartered unless a majority of the directors were local 
men.’ 


A. Oh, well, that applies, I think, more to the large banks than it does to the small 
ones. Some of our directors live in New York and some in St. Paul and all over the 
countrly, and the comptroller wanted a majority of them at home so that they could 
attend the meetings. 

Q. Was not that made to check the tendency of large banks controlling the bank- 
ing obligations of country districts?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Instead of having the officers at a few central institutions, they have the offi- 
cers in the local centres?—A. I cannot imagine what it means, because there is na 
doubt that in every local centre where there is a bank the directors are local men. 

Q. And that is the policy encouraged?—A. What Mr. Murray had reference to 
was the larger banks in the larger centres that went all over the country to get direc- 
tors. Such banks would say: We want business in St. Paul; we will have a St. Paul 
man on the board; or, we want business in Kansas City, and we will put a Kansas 
City man on the board. The law requires that three-fifths of the directors shall reside 
in the State in which the bank is organized. That enables us to have two-fifths of 
the directorate scattered around the country. But these men, in order to attend a 
meeting, have to come a long way and their services are not of as much value to the 
bank as those of local men. 

Q. Would their knowledge of local conditions be of value?—A. Their knowledge 
of local conditions would help. 

- Q. Another comment of this writer is as follows:—‘ This itself is a big step 
toward curtailing the activities of those who would control a chain of banks through 
a central institution, which is so often dangerous -as well as detrimental to those 
committees where the various links are situated.’?—A. There are companies started 
in different places—there was one in Minneapolis—where a holding company of bank 
stocks was organized under a State law, and they were going to control a whole chain 
of banks throughout the country by owning the stock in them, and that is what this 
refers to. It is a very hard system. 

Q. There was an article in the Toronto World speaking about the limitation 
of loans. You are not in favour of the limitation of loans in anfy way?—A. Well, in 
a certain way I am. I do not think that the executive officers of banks should be 
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allowed to loan money to themselves under any circumstances without the knowledge 
and consent of the directors. 

Q. This was a correspondent that wrote an article to the W orld, and he in- 
stanced a case where there was a million and a half dollars loaned to a one million 
firm, six of whose directors were bank directors, while farmers were denied advances 
on wheat covered by bills of lading.” Is that a proper condition of affairs, bank direc- 
tors lending to the company in which six of their number were directors?—A. I do 
not think it was a good condition of affairs at all. I do not think honest men would 
do it. ; 

Mr. Armstrong (Lambton).—I move that the address as presented by Mr. Forgan, 
to the annual meeting of Group Two of the bankers’ Association of the State of 
Tllinois, be also placed on our records. 

The CHAIRMAN.—What is the subject? 

Mr. Armstronc (Lambton).— Should National Banks’ deposits be guaran- 
teed by the government, or by a deposit ‘with the government, in either case the 
necessary fund to be raised by taxing all the banks on their deposits? Mr. Forgan 
gives not only his own ideas but also the statements of prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men in the United States, and he also makes a number of quotations from the 
Hon. A. H. Revell, who is supposed to be an authority in the United States on bank- 
ing matters. 

Mr. Forcan.—Mr. Revell wrote a book on the guarantee of deposits, and that is 
a criticism of his arguments. 

‘The CHAmrmAN.—Perhaps the committee would like to hear briefly Mr. Forgan’s 
views about the guaranteeing of deposits, whether banks should collectively guarantee 
one another’s deposits or whether the government should make some arrangements to 
guarantee deposits up to a certain extent. 

By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. What are the fundamental objections?—A. The objections are, in the first 
place, it is an imposition on the honest and capable bankers of the country, reducing 
them to the level of the worst. If the public do not have to discriminate as to which 
bank they will make their deposits in, as every bank is guaranteed, why that is the 
spur that a banker has to succeed and the whole inclination he has to make a reputa- 
tion for himself in building up his bank is gone, because his bank will not be regarded 
by the public as being any better than the poorest. It has a tendency to reduce the 
quality of the management and to encourage dishonest people to go into the business, 
seek deposits, and mismanage their banks; and they can get their friends to go in 
because their friends know they do not have to rely upon them but upon the guarantee 
for the deposits. < 

Q. You stated that you had 1,500 customers of your bank in Chicago who were 
other banks rediscounting with you-——A. Keeping deposit accounts with me. They 
do not all rediscount. The trouble is when they do want to rediscount they pretty 
nearly all want to do it at the same time. 

Q. Would those banks be scattered throughout the Union pretty widely ?—A. 
Principally in our section of the country, the banks west of us, southwest and north- 
west of us keep accounts in Chicago. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Does not that in a way approximate our system of branch banks?—A. No, but 
the very reverse, because the country banker is the boss and I am their servant; and 
in the other case I would be the boss and the local manager the servant. 

Mr. Knowtes.—It occurs to me that it is very desirable that we should have Mr. 
Forgan’s pamphlet printed. 

The Cuamman.—lt is proposed by Mr. Armstrong, and seconded by Mr. Knowles, 
that Mr. Forgan’s pamphlet on the ‘Guaranty of National Banks Deposits’ should be 
printed. Carried. 
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By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. Under your banking unit system outside banks when having a surplus on hand 
place it to their credit at some bank or central reserve?—A. They do not do it only 
when they have a surplus. They need the account for exchange purposes; just the 
same as branches have to have an account with the head office because their customers 
want drafts on central cities, where they are buying goods, and the banks have to have 
accounts at these centres. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. You stated this morning that your maximum interest on deposits was 2 per 
cent?—A. In the First National Bank, yes. 

Q. And that in active centres as high as 4 per cent was paid by sound banks ?— 
A. Principally trust companies. I do not think a national bank can afford to pay 4 
per cent on deposits anywhere. 

Q. What would be a fair rate of interest for a sound bank to pay? Would you 
say as high as 3 per cent?—A. It depends on what kind of deposits you are speaking 
about. 

Q. Thirty days’ notice deposits?—A. National banks do not take time deposits; 
they are all demand deposits. They are not allowed to take time deposits. All the 
liabilities of the national banks are payable on demand. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is it so with a State bank?—A. No. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Would a company like the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank take time deposits? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. At what rate?—A. About 3 per cent. 

Q. Have you any stAtistics to show the average rate charged commercial bor- 
rowers in Chicago, for a period extending over some years?—A. We try to {keep it as 
near 5 per cent as we can. J think 5 per cent would be about the average. 

Q. So that practically the difference between the rate paid on time deposits and 
the commercial rate is 2 per cent. That is a fair average?—A. On commercial 
deposits 2 

Q. On money left on deposit; it is worth 3 per cent?—A. Yes, but the banks that 
pay interest, like the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, that you referred to, do not 
buy commercial paper. Our Trust Company does not. We loan entirely on col- 
lateral. 

Q. What would the average rate received on collateral loans be?—A. It would be 
less than 5 per cent. 

Q. You stated a few moments ago that any tax placed on banks would necessarily 
be passed on to their customers?—A. I did not mean directly. What I mean is that 
the bank management has to get enough to pay its expenses and give itself a sufficient 
margin in the business, and in that adjustment the tax would finally fall on the bor- 
rower. : 

Q. So that, if a bank were conducted extravagantly, with non-productive branches 
or general extravagance, the cost of that would fall on the bank’s clients?—A. Compe- 
tition will regulate that to a great extent. 

Q. But assuming that the bank was extravagantly conducted, it could not exist 
in face of competition?—A. Without getting a higher rate of interest. It is just there 
where bad management comes in. Supposing the management negotiated bad loans 
then when losses stare them in the face they cannot do a good business because there 
is not enough in it to enable them to make a sufficient profit to cover the losses on 
their bad loans, and they go floundering on from bad to worse looking for business 
that yields abnormal profits. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I want an expression of opinion on this point, where there is extravagant 
bank management, the clients are the people who have to suffer?—A. Undoubtedly, 
and the stockholders after them. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. Mr. McCurdy partly foreshadowed what I was going to ask. Is there a limita- 
tion on the rates you can charge in the United States for loans?—A. We are not 
allowed to charge more than the law of the State in which we do business allows. 
That is as regards national banks. 

Q. What rate is that?—A. Different rates with different States. In Illinois the 
rate is 7 per cent. 

Q. Is that law faithfully observed by the banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a penalty for going beyond that 7 per cent?—A. The penalty is that 
you cannot collect the interest. 

Q. Suppose it is collected before you make the loan?—A. I think there could be 
a suit brought for usury. 

Q. In the outlying districts of the United States, are the rates as low on loans as 
in well established centers?—A. No. Bank rates vary in different localities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are the rates in some of the typical western States; say Kansas, 
Nebraska and Dakota, the rates fixed by law, I mean?—A. I do not know what the 
rates are in the different States. Every State has its own law in regard to usury 
and some of them are very drastic. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. If the rate was limited to 7 per cent, say, in your own country, do you think 
the effect would be that the banks would withdraw from the outlying districts?—A. 
These local banks are started with a full knowledge of what they can charge. They 
have to conform to the laws of the State in which they do business. 

Q. Does the State exact a penalty if they exceed the rate designated?—A. You 
understand that the law is not made in connection with the bank law; it is a separate 
law in connection with usury. 

Q. The banks are not limited by their charters or any other Acts of the legis- 
lature. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I will ask that question, Mr. Cockshutt, in this way. Have you anything like 
this clause 91 in the Bank Act in the United States?—A. There may be, in some States, 
I am not familiar with all the State laws, but no national bank doing business in 
any State has any such restriction as that. It would be restricted, however, by the 
usury law of the State in which it did business. It would not be allowed to charge 
a usurious rate if the law of the State had a usury law to restrict it. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. I understand that practically you cannot go beyond 7 per cent in the United 
States for loans, either in new or old districts?—A. Well, some western States have 
no usury law; others have. 

Q. If an eastern bank is doing business in a western state, it can collect the 
interest that is usual in that particular State without any penalty?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The laws of the different States define what constitutes usury?—A. Yes, 
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Q. The discussion, you will have noticed, rather seeks to place certain restric- 
tions upon our banks, or rather in regard to banks that are not at present in exist- 
ence, in regard to inspection, a possible tax on circulation limitations in various 
ways, and so on. Do you think we can enact such clauses as that, without in any 
way interfering with the possibility of new banks starting or old banks extending /— 
A. That was in regard to a tax on circulation. I should think, in view of your desire, 
or rather the apparent necessity to have increased banking capital for use in your 
country, that the profits banks are now making would not warrant your imposing 
these restrictions. You want to leave the banks in such a condition that they will be 
making enough profit to have a good chance of attracting capital to be invested in banks. 

Q. You think further restrictions on our banks would have a tendency to prevent 
the increased credit we are looking for?—A. I think so. 

Q. In connection with real estate holdings by the banks in your country, is there 
any law limiting the amount of money you may invest in bank premises, or preventing 
banks from having larger premises than is necssary for their own needs?—A. The 
national bank law prohibits us from owning real estate other than is necessary for 
our business, and if we acquire real estate through a bad debt, we have to dispose of 
it within five years after we acquire it. The limitations on our investments in build- 
ings are not sufficiently definite. It is pretty hard to say just how elaborate an 
establishment a bank may acquire, and the comptroller has always to be consulted, 
and his consent obtained when a bank wants to put up a large building which is to 
be used for other purposes than its own offices. If the building, however, is to be used 
exclusively by the bank, there is no restriction, and it is left entirely to the manage- 
ment. 

Q. You are not allowed to erect larger premises than you actually require?—A. 
No. I will tell you what we did in Chicago, in connection with the First National 
Bank. We have an eighteen story sky-scraper, which cost, including the land, 
$6,000,000. We organized a company with $2,500,000 capital and we issued $2,500,000 
of 4% bonds. They gave us $5,000,000, and the rest we had to make up out of profits 
later. We took half of the stock in that company, $1,250,000. The company is the 
National Safe Deposit Company, organized under the State laws of Illinois. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the bank?—A. Except that the bank owns half the 
stock. The company owns the building and we have, that is the bank, $1,250,000 in- 
vested in it. That has been construed and passed upon as reasonable for a bank of 
our size. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you bonds to that extent?—A. The bonds are sold. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. In making up your statement, I suppose that appears as an asset?—A. It 
appears as follows: 12,500 shares, National Safe Deposit Company stock; (Bank 
building) $1,250,000. Other people own the other half of the stock. 

Q. Would the bank get a dividend on that $1,250,000, or is it counted as rent ?— 
A. I will tell you the situation to-day. We are sitting, rent free, in that big office, 
with an acre of floor space, and making between five and six per cent on our original 
investment besides. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would it be an impudent question if I were to ask you what dividend your 
bank pays, and how many stockholders you have?—A. We have between seven and 
eight hundred shareholders, and have been paying twelve per cent regular dividends 
for a long time; but we have, during the past two years, paid five per cent extra, and 
for this reason: We have affiliated with us a trust company, the First Trust and 
Savings Bank. It does a regular trust business, handling bonds, savings-deposits and 
that sort of thing. That company started with only a million dollars capital and 
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grew very fast, and we are letting the profits accumulate so that we will get enough 
capital in the business to keep pace with the deposit liabilities. We are paying no 
dividends there. We started out to do so, but then stopped, so that in place of paying 
dividends on the trust company, we are paying it all out of the bank. The bank has 
a $10,000,000 capital; $10,000,000 surplus and $1,500,000 undivided profits. Last year 
we paid a dividend of seventeen per cent, but it takes $1,700,000 to do that, and as we 
only earned about $1,800,000 we only had a margin of $100,000. We would not pay 
out anything like this if it were not that we were building up this other company. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Are the directors in the bank and the trust company identical?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. I thought you said your capitalization was $20,000,000?—A. I said the largest 
bank in Chicago had that capital, the Continental Commercial Bank. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Is the trust company a promoting company ?—A. We promote nothing. 

Q. It does purely a trust business?—A. Yes. We do not deal in stocks, we deal 
entirely in bonds, and nobody can sell us a bond unless the property against: which it 
is issued shows an earning capacity of several years’ standing, sufficient to pay the 
interest on bonds three, four or five times over. 

By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. Your State law permits your bank to hold stock in other companies ?—A. No. 

Q. Your bank apparently holds half of the stock in that building company ?—A. 
The reason is that we are allowed to invest a certain amount of money in order to 
secure premises in which to do business. Instead of owning the building entirely, we 
took an interest in it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You would have been allowed to have a building of that same value?—A. Yes, 
but we would have been allowed to pay $6,000,000 and own the building and land en- 
tirelly. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): : 

Q. Does the trust company that is allied to the bank work on its own capital or 
borrow money from the bank ?—A. It never borrows money from the bank. It is rather 
the other way around. We would like to borrow from it sometimes but we don’t. You 
see it has not regular borrowing customers. This trust company takes only savings 
deposits and other special deposits from people who do not borrow. 

By the Chairman: : 

Q. Have you a savings bank department connected with your bank?—A. Not with 
the First National Bank. 

Q. Savings departments, as we have in all our banks, do not then exist with you ?— 
A. No, and that is the reason we started this company, to compete for this line of 
business. We saw that we could control considerable of it. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Seeing that the boards of the bank and the trust company are identical, would 
it be a proper transaction for the trust company to negotiate loans from the bank ?— 
A. I do not know about that. So far as I can see, that condition could not arise. 

Q. If the trust company was not doing a purely trust business, but was addicted 
to promotions, would it not be undesirable for the bank to loan to a trust company, for 
speculative purposes, when the boards of the two were identical?—A. That would not 
be proper banking, from my standpoint. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. As a question of appreciation, how do you characterize the relationship which 
exists between the bank and a depositor? Is the bank, as regards a depositor, a trustee, 
or is the relationship, in your mind, simply that of lender and borrower?—A. I would 
say, lender and borrower, or, debtor and creditor. 
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Q. When you have deposits placed with you, do you regard yourself in a fiduciary 
eapacity at all?—A. We have to regard ourselves in a fiduciary capacity, especially 
with savings depositors. 

Q. You told me you had no savings department i in the bank.—A. No, not in the 
National Bank. When we receive deposits in it, we become debtor to the depositor. 

Q. Is that the relationship that you, as a bank president, hold towards the depositor, 
merely the relationship between lender and borrower? Is there-any trustee relation- 
ship in your mind?—A. Of course I have felt the responsibilty in a fiduciary capacity. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. But only in the same sense as any other liability2?—A. Yes, except that a 
depositor comes in voluntarily and puts his money in the bank. The bank is a sort of 
quasi public institution. Certainly, something of the trustee relationship comes in 
there, but from a legal standpoint we are regarded only as debtor and creditor . 

By Mr. Barker: 

Q. But you are at liberty to use the money for your purposes?—A. We look upon 
the money as ours as soon as we get it, and we owe it to the depositor. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. There came to my notice the other day a summary of the general financial and 
business situation, published by the Bache Company of New York (J. S. Bache & Co., 
Bankers). There is a clause in that I want to read, because I want to ask whether its 
point is well founded. In referring to the death of Mr. J. P. Morgan, it says: 

“Our scattered and unordered army of banks, grown up, voluminous and 
unrelated, under a faulty and unsound system, is grievously incompetent to meet 
the fluctuating needs of the country or to cope with critical conditions sure to 
develop. At such times of danger it has been necessary for some dominant leader 
commanding powerful resources, to stand as a bulwark against threatening finan- 
cial disaster, such a leader must have been possessed of invincible courage and the 
highest integrity, especially the latter, in order to gather the financial interests 
around him completely subject to his orders. Mr. Morgan, thoroughly qualified 
for the task, took this place, confidence in him was absolute and he fully met all 
its requirements.’ 


The idea I have in mind is this: Does the American system of banking, de- 
scribed as it is here, voluminous and unrelated, tend to make one or more men enor- 
mously wealthy and possessed of very great financial power in the United States?—A. 
TI do not think the banking system tends to make them wealthy, but in regard to what 
it says there about Mr. Morgan being the dominant factor at the time, it seems to me 
that all there was to that was this that he was the most powerful man. He came from 
abroad, the bankers got into consultation with him, he looked the situation over, and 
they allowed him to dictate, he simply advised them as to what to do and they acted 
on his judgment and advice. 

Q. His enormous power was owing to his capacity?—A. To his capacity. 

Q. Do you think that our Canadian system lends itself to the placing of such 
enormous power in the hands of an individual?—A. The Canadian system? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I do not think it does. 

Q. In other words tyou think that our Canadian system tends so to speak, to 
develop a number of men of competitive, semi-great men, rather than one or two great 
men’?—A. Well, I do not know. Mr. Morgan was great on that occasion because of 
the weakness of the system, he was there and he sized the situation up; it was the 
weakness of the system that required some dominant man to come in and say, ‘ Do 
this,’ or ‘Do that, to a number of nervous men who did not know what to do in order 
to get through. He said, ‘Do this,’ and they did it and he thus re-established confi- 
dence. 

_ By Mr. Barker: 

Q. He would probably have dominated wherever he was?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Does their system in the United States tend to the aggregation of enormous 
wealth in one man more than it does in Canada?—A. I do not think that the, banking 
system of America tends to make a man like Mr. Morgan; it was the whole general 
business of the country he was interested in. He was not interested in banks espe- 
cially except down there in New York, and he got a good slap as you know, when he 
went outside and invested in your Sovereign Bank. 

Q. Have you any special knowledge about farmers’ loans in the American west, 
more especially in the earlier days? You know what the farmers of Dakota, Kansas 
and Nebraska had to pay for their banking facilities in the earlier days?—A. Oh tyes, 
they had to pay a pretty good rate, 10 per cent, I expect, and more; one per cent a 
month. 

Q. Had they small local banks at that time?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. And these rates were exacted by the small local banks?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. In the early days in the American west?—A. Yes. 

> By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. I would like to ask if the United States banking system provides for making 


loans to manufacturers on their raw material and to assist them in marketing their 
products?—A. Not especially, no. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Does it provide for any secret liens?—A. No secret liens, no, but there again, 
in that particular, we would be regulated by the law of the State in which we are 
doing business, and not by the national law. If we were dealing in warehouse receipts 
or liens of any kind we would be in just the same position as any State citizen, we 
would have to conform to the laws of the State the same as companies or individuals 
doing business in that State. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you not find it confusing to have a multiplicity of banking laws?—A. Why, 


in some States we scarcely know how to word a note so as to make it conform with the 
law. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. Have you any other provisions to aid manufacturers by loans on their raw 
material?—A. We haven’t any in connection with the national law, nor we haven’t 
any in connection with any Illinois law by which we can help manufacturers, except 
just on their own credit. 

Q. On their credit?—A. But we have developed the system you know of lending 
to men on their own credit. Most of our loans are made on what is known as single 
name paper nowadays. 

Q. When a manufacturer is entitled to a loan he is granted credit on his own 
name?—A. On his own name. 

Q. Without endorsement?—A. Without endorsement. We have developed that 
very largely in the United States. 

Q. You do not ask manufacturers for endorsers?—A. We do not ask them for 
endorsers. But if a manufacturer was not properly organized and not properly capi- 
talized it would not be possible for him to borrow on his own name, he would have to 
get some other name or some other security. If he is properly organized, properly 
capitalized, and his business is a successful concern he can borrow on his own name. 

The CHairMAN.—I think Mr. Forgan has displayed the utmost patience in answer- 
ing the questions that have been put to him during the sittings of this morning and 
this afternoon. I know I am expressing your wishes when I extend to him our hearty 
thanks for having come here from Chicago, involving much loss of time and consider- 
able trouble, and for the very patient and careful way in which he has answered all 
questions. On behalf of the committee, I tender to you, Mr. Forgan, a very hearty 
vote of thanks. (Loud applause.) 
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; Mr. Forcan.—Let me say that I thoroughly appreciate your thanks, and I have 
enjoyed being here. When I was invited to come I felt great pleasure at the thought 
of renewing my old associations in Canada, and my connection with Canadian banking. 
I felt quite honoured to be asked to come back and give you my views as they had 
developed through doing business in another country, and if my views have been of 
any service to you I shall be very much gratified. 

Committee adjourned until to-morrow. 


Houser or Commons, 
CommittE Room No. 101, 
Fripay, April 11, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 am., the Chairman, Mr. H. B. Ames, presiding. 

The CHaIRMAN.—We have with us this morning several gentlemen from the 
western provinces who are here to give us the benefit of their experience and that 
of their friends in connection with certain of the clauses of the Bank Act and cer- 
tain of the amendments proposed. First of all I would like to ask Mr. Chipman, 
editor of the Grain Growers’ Guide, published in Winnipeg, to take the stand. 


Mr, Grorce F. Cuipmay, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you tell us, Mr. Chipman, as to the circulation of your paper and the 
class of people who read it?—A. Thirty thousand a week; read by grain growers. 

Q. In what part of the country?—A. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. It 
is the official organ of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association, and the United Farmers of Alberta. 

Q. As editor of that paper are you in close touch with the sentiment of that 
class of the community ?—A. I think so. 

Q. And you receive correspondence from them?—A. Yes, regularly. 

Q. In view of this examination I understand that you have issued in the Grain 
Growers’ Guide several invitations to your readers to supply you with information 
on certain pertinent matters. Is that so?—A. That is correct. 

Q. You are here this morning to give us the benefit of these replies?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. I may say that Mr. Chipman has indicated to me some eight or ten provisions 
of this memo. that he would like to speak upon. Not upon technical banking sub- 
jects. First as to whether bank charters should be continued in force for a longer 
period than ten years. There is a proposition before the Committee that in this 
present case the charters will be extended until 1920, that is to say for seven years. 
Have you any opinion to offer in that respect? 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Perhaps Mr. Chipman might care to make a statement as other witnesses 
have done?—A. No, I have no general statement prepared. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I had a chat with Mr. Chipman this morning, and he indicated the clauses 
on which he would like to give evidence. What remarks have you to make on 
Section 42—A. Of course, on that section I could not give very much information 8 
but it would seem from the standpoint of the laymen that it would be desirable to 
leave the Bank Act in such shape that it could be amended more frequently than once 
in ten years. For instance, the western provinces are developing so rapidly that it 
seems altogether likely that there will be changes required inside of ten years and 
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as I understand it, although it is not distinctly stated in the Act, the Bank Act is to be 
revised only once in ten years. That is the general understanding and the banks 
justly feel that it is more or less an interference with their business; but if it were 
provided that a revision could be made more frequently, say every five years, the 
bankers would expect it and be prepared for it. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I may say the Prime Minister, when this bill was introduced in 
the House, pointed out that while in practice the Bank Act was thoroughly revised 
only every ten years, yet there was nothing in the Statute to prevent a revision taking 
place any time the House was in session, on any point. 

Mr. CutepMAn.—These changes, I presume, would be more to suit the requirements 
of the banking business, rather than the result of outside suggestions. 

‘Mr. NeEspitt.—Not necessarily. 

Mr. Sarre (Ontario).—Substantially, because changes such as the amending of 
a charter only made on the initiative of the government. No private member 
can introduce such a bill without the permission of the government. 

Mr. Papineau.—A change was made in the Act in 1908, to meet conditions in the 
West. 

The CHamman.—In the emergency period, to provide note circulation for moving 
the grain. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. As a matter of fact, all legislation is the result of pressure from somebody. 
Tf the people in the West wanted the Act amended, there was no reason why it should 
not be done. I would like to ask you, whly should not the banks have a charter con- 
tinuously, like any other company that gets a charter?—A. I do not see any objec- 
tion to that, provided revisions in the Act can be made at any time. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. You see the advisability, however, of having a time fixed for a general revi- 
sion?—A. I think that would be desirable. 

Q. If continuous charters were granted, there would not be an opportunity, such 
as this, for general discussion every ten years ?—A. Quite so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sections 10 and 13. The committee, as you are aware, has been devoting a 
good deal of attention to the section which deals with the incorporation of new banks. 
There has been an amendment proposed, having for its object the creation of smaller 
banks than those which we can legally create to-day. What is your opinion as to the 
needs of the West for a system of small banks?—A. I do not know that my opinion 
would be verly valuable upon that point. From what I have been able to learn of the 
system across the line, where they have small banks, it seems to me that the system 
as organized in Canada at present is more economical than a system of smaller 
banks. I presume you mean, by smaller banks, provincial banks and not chartered 
banks with smaller capitalization. < 

Q. I will read the amendment proposed to Section 10. It is proposed: 


‘That section 10 be struck out and the following substituted therefor:— 

‘Banks shall consist of three different classes: (@) Dominion banks with 
branches in more than one province, (b) Provincial banks with branches in only 
one province, and (¢) City or County banks with no branches. 

‘The capital stock of such banks hereafter incorporated shall be not less than 
$500,000 for Dominion banks, $250,000 for provincial banks, and $100,000 for city 
or county banks. 


‘And the capital stock of any bank shall be divided into shares of one 
hundred dollars each.’ 


The provincial and city banks that are mentioned here would be in addition to the 
present banking system?—A. And they would not have power to issue notes. 
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Q. I presume not. That was your idea, I think, Major Sharpe? 

Mr. SHarPE (Ontario).—I did not go into details, but just dealt with the general 
principle. I do not think it necessary to ask the witness as to any particular plan 
but simply the general question, ‘ Are you in favour of smaller banks?’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have had a good deal of experience with correspondents of your paper 
which have come from the United States and have given you their comparative idea 
relative to the merits of the Canadian and American systems. In the United States 
they have this system of small banks, we do not. Do you think the American system is 
preferable to ours?—A. Occasionally that feature créeps into the correspondence from 
our readers but not often. The feeling seems to be that the Canadian system in itself 
is better suited to the requirements but perhaps there may be some complaint against 
the methods émployed by some of the banks. 

Q. Then as I understand your view it would be to the effect that you think the 
Canadian system is good for the needs of the West, but you have something yet to say 
as to whether the methods might be improved?—A. Yes, I think probably that will 
coyer it. Of course, it must be taken this way, that I am not very closely in touch with 
the system but so far as I understand it I think it will. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. Might I suggest that possibly the witness may have some thoughts or ideas 
that will not be brought out by questions and I should like him to feel entirely free to 
express those views, even if they are not in reply to a question? - 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have already made that perfectly clear to Mr. Chipman and he has promised 
later to give us a statement which I think will raise most of the western questions. 
These questions are only preliminary—A. The question you asked was, I suppose, 
with reference to centralized banks versus local banks? 

Q. That is it. Do you think that from the western point of view there will be any- 
thing gained by substituting local banks for the general system we now have? That is 
practically the question. 

Mr. Turrirr.—l do not think that idea was in the minds of anybody to substitute 
local banks for the present system. If I understood Major Sharpe correctly, his idea 
was that these local banks would be in addition to the present system we now have. 
It was thought it would be advisable to also make it possible to start provincial and 
local banks. 

Q. I think your point perfectly well taken. My statement did not absolutely and 
accurately explain the proposal which contemplates the engrafting upon our present 
system of provincial and local banks. Do you think there are places in the West where 
a small bank system could be, with benefit to the community, inaugurated ?—A. Would 
that include such as are known as co-operative credit banks? 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. That is a different proposition—A. Of course, I presume that this would not 
include the question of whether the government should issue all bank notes. That 
would be a separate question. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. Shall we leave this then and turn to 54? What suggestion have you to make, 
Mr. Chipman, as to the inclusion of any further details in the annual statement which 
is ordinarily submitted by the directors at the shareholders’ meeting. This statement, 
as you know, contains the liabilities and assets as classified under various heads. Is 
there any further detail you think should be included there?—A. I think it would be 
of advantage in local communities to have pretty nearly the same report supplied from 
the local branches as is supplied now only from the head office for all the branches of 
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each bank in bulk so that it may show the volume of business, the amount of deposits, 
the amount loaned in each community, and also the different classes of loans should 
be specified. For instance if it were known how much was loaned for agricultural 
purposes and how much for general purposes, and the amount of call loans, and the 
securities also the loans made by the branch banks for foreign enterprises or upon 
foreign security. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You would want the branches to cover such information in their returns ?— 
A. I think it would be very valuable information to have in regard to the branch bank, 

Q. That is the general office should publish what each branch bank does?—A. Yes, 

Q. What particular good will it do, will you tell me that?—A. I think the general 
public want to know more about the banking system, where the deposits came from, 
where the loans are made and if there were any feeling that there was discrimination 
it would be cleared away, or substantiated if this information were available. 

Q. What particular good could the publication do to me as one of the general 
publice except as to general result, the general security of the bank? That is what we 
want to know. In my particular case I never have any deposit so what value would 
that information be to me? What good would it do any man to know just how many 
of his neighbours were borrowing?—A. I think the publicity would be of great value 
in connection with the banking system, inasmuch as the banks hold public franchises. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would not that be compelling the banks to disclose their business to competi- 
tors? If they had a large business in any particular branch the publication of that 
information would disclose to their rivals the fact that there was an opening where 
they might step in. Does that strike you as being unfair to the banks?—A. Well, it 
might interfere with the banks somewhat, but so far as I can see at present, it appears 
to me that the advantage to be gained would be equally as great, if not greater, than 
any difficulty it might create. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is what I wanted to get at. I would like to know what benefit the people 
would derive from the publication of such statements. Would it not be a matter 
rather of curiosity on their part? If they know as to the general stability of the bank 
that is the main thing. Would it not be rather to satisfy curiosity than any business 
benefit that might be derived?—A. Of course people in the West would like to know 
more about these matters in connection with the local branches. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are, for example, 875 branch banks in Saskatchewan, 252 in Alberta and 
204 in Manitoba, making altogether-about 800 branch banks. Is your idea that each of 
these branch banks should make a separate report for the use of the public?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now take the case for example of the city of Brandon which has branches 
of the Banks of British North America, Commerce, the Dominion, the Hamilton, 
Imperial, Merchants, Northern Crown, and Union. Would you expect each of these 
eight banks to publish a complete statement of their business at that place?—A. Yes, 
in so far as I have mentioned. 

Q. In so far as you mention?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is as to the amount of the deposits and loans?—A. And the character of 
the loans. j 

Q. Whether to farmers, merchants, &e.?—A. Yes, not necessarily very finely sub- 
divided, but in general classes as is now done, as I understand it, by the local bank- 
ing system across the line. 
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By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. Would you explain to the committee what particular purpose that would 
serve —A. One purpose is this, that it gives the general public an idea of the business 
being done in each community, they know what is on deposit and how much is loaned, 
and it gives them something to work upon. I think the general public are becoming 
very much interested in the banking system of Canada, and the more information 
they have of a reliable character the more likely they are to appreciate the true situa- 
tion. It has been mentioned here that public opinion is a very important factor in 
making the decennial revisions of the Banking Act. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Your idea is that if a bank was unduly loaning to commercial institutions 
and discriminating against the farming class that would be rectified by the publica- 
tion of this information?—A. Yes, that is one point, it would be rectified. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Had you anything in your mind like the equalization of business to be done 
in that locality, deposits and loans. That a branch bank receiving $500,000 deposits, 
and making loans to the extent of $250,000, would your contention, following that, 
be that there should be $500,000 loans made in Brandon because there was that 
amount of deposits/—A. No, I do not think it would be wise to force loans on people 
if they did not wish to use them. 

Q. You believe in a liquid flow of deposits from one part of the country to 
another, do you?—A. Oh, I would think it would be necessary if there were great 
deposits in one place I do not see how it would be possible to- keep them there and 
pay interest on them if they were not being used. 


By Mr. Thomson (QwAppelle): 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to havey one column 6r classification for 
speculative loans ? 

Mr. Turrirr.—The banks would never allow that any one loan was speculative 
in character. 

The CuatrMAN.—I am afraid we would have to ask for a definition of the word 
‘speculative’ before your question would be admissible. 

Mr. THomson.—I should imagine that loans on city lots twenty-five miles out of 
the town would be speculative, and I think it would be a good thing for the people 
in the East to have that information published in the statement. _ 

The CHarMmMan.—lI think we will move on to section 56 B, that relates to govern- 
ment audit, and Mr. Chipman, I think, wishes to be heard in respect to the system 
of government audit and inspection. What are your views on that? As to audit 
and inspection of the banks: do you wish to say anything on that? 

Q. With reference to the proposal to tax the banks for the issue of bank notes, 
what have you to say?—A. I take it for granted that any tax placed upon bank notes 
will be simply handed over to the ultimate consumer, so to speak, or very largely so, 
and if the facilities provided by the banking system were satisfactory to the consum- 
ing public 

Mr. Arkins.—That is to the customer? 

Mr. Curman.—That is the customer. I do not see that anything in that event 
would be gained particularly by taxing the note issue. If the charges made to the 
customer are higher than would seem to be warranted then it seems to me that some 
return should be made to the treasury for the privilege of issuing the notes. 


‘By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 
Q. Have you figured out, or have you any idea what that is worth to the banks? 
—A. No, I have not. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. You do not know whether the bank or the bank’s customers would pay that 
tax? That, I suppose, would depend upon the profits; if the bank had had an abnorm- 
ally profitable year it might pay the tax, especially if it were only a small amount. 
In other cases the incidence of taxation might fall upon the customer?—A. If the 
charge were very high to the customer I suppose in that case it would. Where the 
profits are made from the customers, they probably would have to bear whatever is 
placed upon the notes. 

Q. All the profits are made out of the customers?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Chipman, we will proceed to section 83. Now, all through the West— 
through the new provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—when a new 
bank goes in it usually buys an expensive site, and oftentimes puts up a building. Do 
you think that is an advantage or otherwise to the towns in the West?—A. Well, in 
the West there seems to be a shortage of money, it is natural to assume that if a great 
deal of money is invested in large buildings, that much money is taken away from 
the uses of the public. 

Q. What effect does it have on what you might call speculative land sales in 
western towns?—A. Of course it enhances the value of land whenever a good build- 
ing is put up. That building would not be erected unless there was money and — 
people to be attracted, and the coming of people enhances the value of land. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. As I understand it, to the extent to which capital is withdrawn from the 
benefit of the public and tied up in that building, the public finds a detriment.—A. 
I would think so. You cannot show any specific result from it, but it would simply 
look that way. If the money is used in that way it cannot be employed for the con- 
venience of the public. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. Do you think the banks have been responsible to a very considerable extent 
for raising the price of lots in the various towns where they have bought their sites 
for bank buildings, in paying for a site from 25 to 100 per cent more than the lots 
have been selling for before?—A. I had not given that subject very much consider- 
ation, but any institution that moves into a town and brings business and puts up a 
large building must certainly haye a share in enhancing the value of land. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Have they been willing to pay any more than they have to pay?—A. I imagine 
that banks are very much the same as other people in that respect, Mr. White. 

The Cuatrman.—The point on which Mr. Chipman especially desires to address 
the committee is with respect to the banking facilities afforded to farmers in the 
West. Section 88 deals with what is proposed to insert in the Act about permitting 
banks to lend farmers upon the securities of their fresh grain. Section 91 deals 
with the rate of interest. I thought perhaps the best way for Mr. Chipman to com- 
mence his remarks on that line would be to give us a sort of imaginary sketch as to 
the many difficulties that a new farmer going into a western section experiences. I 
think Mr. Chipman can describe an experience of that kind because he knows the 
conditions very thoroughly. Take for example a man with a comparatively small 
capital who wishes to go into scientific farming. He goes to the West and takes up 
farming. Where and from whom does he have to get money and what are his difi- 
culties in connection with it? 5 

Mr. Nessirt.—_Your example is not a good one. There are very few people 
without money who go into scientific farming. 
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The Cuairman.—Suppose he is an ambitious man who wants to go into farming 
and needs more capital than he possesses ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Say such a man went into farming what class of accommodation would he 
get and where would he get it?—A. He would need accommodation to secure his 
improvements and machinery and stock according to the class of farming that he 
was going into. If his land were in such shape that it could be mortgaged I pre- 
sume one of the first things he would do would be to) place a mortgage on it. He 
would approach a local agent—an agent probably for some mortgage company with 
a head office in one of the larger cities—and he would pay 9 per cent—at the present 
time in most cases 83 per cent or 9 per cent—on that mortgage, and he would have 
what the farmers regard as rather heavy costs attached to the mortgage. I have 
one or two examples of this that I can show you perhaps later on. 

The CHaIRMAN.—We want to try and see the situation from the farmer’s point 
of view, and will be glad for you to tell us anything that pertains to it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What you have said does not apply to banking—A. The farmer has to buy 
agricultural machinery also. He would buy from the local agent of a large manufac- 
turing concern in the larger cities, and he would naturally have to buy that on time— 
generally on quite a long time if he were a new farmer—and he would pay from 
7 to 10 per cent on his notes before due, and 10 to 12 per cent after due. The price 
of the implements would be enhanced by from 5 to 10 per cent before the note was 
issued, 
Q. Does he pay interest before the notes are due?—A. Yes, before the notes are 
due in nearly all cases. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What form of credit would he give to the implement company?—A. A lien 
note. 
Q. A lien on what?—A. On the machinery. I think the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature has enacted a statute preventing the giving of notes for any additional liens 
in such cases. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You say that from 5 to 10 per cent is paid before issue?—A. Yes. Of course 
the credit price is greater than the cash price. 

Q. Where the implements are sold on time, from one to two and three years, 
what you mean is that the company puts an extra price on?—A. Yes. 

Q. It charges more?—A. Yes. 

Q. And charges interest besides?—A. Charges interest besides. 

Q. Then they have a credit price and a cash price?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. For example, if you bought for cash at $95 you would buy on credit for $100? 
—A. $100 or $105. 

Q. Suppose a farmer with insufficient capital has gone out there and borrowed 
money on his mortgage and on his Joan, and has given notes on the security of those 
implements, what has he got to do if he wants additional money?—A. I was going 
to say that if he wanted lumber to build a house he would also have to get that on 
credit. For this he would pay 10 per cent on his note before it was due and 12 per 
cent after it was due. 

_ Q. What would he give as security?—A. He would give a lien note. 
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Q. On what?—A. On practically all his property. 

Q. Go on and state them. He had purchased lumber from a lumber company, 
what security would he give the company?—A. A lien note on any property he had 
that was not already tied up. 

Q. Supposing he wanted an additional loan and went to the bank for it what 
security would he offer?—A. Not very much. He would not get very much money, 
if indeed he got any. 

Q. Suppose that he had threshed grain in his possession?—A. It could not be 
accepted as security at the present time. 

Q. Suppose this clause in the Act, permitting banks to lend on the security of 
fresh grain were passed, do you think that would be helpful to the farmers in the 
west ?—A. It must assist to some extent, but I do not think it will be of any great 
assistance immediately for the reason that the general standing of the borrower would 
be taken into consideration the same as it is at the present time. 

Q. You think that the loan would be granted on the strength of the man’s inte- 
grity no matter whether he had threshed grain or not?—A. Possibly with that ad- 
ditional security there may be some extra money to the borrower, but the information 
I have gathered from the men who have grain and who have discussed the matter 
with the bankers is that it will not make very much difference. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the grain growers themselves have asked for the insertion 
of this clause in the Bank Act?—A. If you will pardon me, there are witnesses yet 
to be heard who are secretaries of grain growers’ associations, and I would rather 
you sought information from them on that point. 

The CHamman.—Mr. Chipman, although closely associated with the grain growers, 
is not an officer of their organization, but Mr. Fream, secretary from Alberta is here, 
also Mr. Green from Saskatchewan and Mr. McKenzie from Manitoba. |We shall 
therefore have ample opportunity of learning the opinions of the grain growers on 
that point. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. If a man went to a bank in the condition you have desecribed—with his farm 
mortgaged, a lien on his implements, and his stock mortgaged to the full extent of 
the money advanced for lumber—would you think it advisable to lend money for 
which there was no security except the fresh grain?—A. Naturally he would not be 
able to get so much, if any. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I think it is very important to get the benefit of your view as to whether the 
clause referred to will be an advantage to the farmers or not. It was wholly by reason 
of the western situation, as I understand it, that I introduced that clause into the 
Act, because there are a great many objections to it from the standpoint of the 
creditors, and there is very much to be said against it from that viewpoint. Now, 
if this is not going to be of substantial benefit to the West, I think possibly we might 
give the whole matter reconsideration. I might say I did not expect that banking 
methods would be revolutionized by it, but I did think it would probably accomplish 
some useful purpose in assisting the farmer to get more ready credit than he has 
enjoyed in the past notwithstanding the fact that the grain is in his possession and 
not in the possession of a third party; but if it is not going to be a substantial benefit 
there are considerations against it that should be given very careful attention. I 
therefore want to get your view as to what you think of the whole situation generally ? 
—A. Well, I am glad you asked that question because the remark that I made was 
intended to apply to the matter of security more in general, whereas I think by widen- 
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ing the power of the banks to take security on grain, and live stock on the farm, that 
it will result in the bankers and farmers getting closer together and having a better 
mutual arrangement and understanding, which will eventually work out to consider- 
able advantage to the farmer, but I should have said in that other remark that I 
meant in the very near future. I meant that I did not see any very considerable 
immediate relief but I think in the future it will be of considerable relief. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Is it not a fact that throughout the West that the farmers in buying machinery 
or other articles make their notes palyable as a rule after the marketing of the crop, 
that is in fall after their grain is threshed ready for market? I understand that 
is the fact as a rule—A. Those notes are nearly always made payable on the first of 
October or the first of November. 

Q. Does not that put the farmer in this position, that his notes are coming due 
about the first of November and therefore at the present time he has to sell his grain 
at that time in order to make his payments? He has to take the ruling price at that 
time, and is it not a fact that the grain buyers understand the position that he is in 
perfectly well, and that he must dispose of his grain, at whatever price they offer, 
whereas if he got a loan on that grain it would enable him to wait for three or four 
months, for the rise of the market. Would not that be a very great advantage to fhe 
farmer to have that privilege?—A. Yes, of course there would be that advantage to 
the farmer, but you must take into consideration what banks look upon as a 
speculative venture. A great many of them look upon the loaning of money for the 
holding of grain in that light. 


yan. Mr. White: 


Q. The grain of course remains in the possession of the farmer. It will have to 
remain there and a great deal will depend upon his character, because the risk of 
fraud would be diminished or eliminated if he were an absolutely honest and reliable 
farmer, who would not defraud the bank by disposing of that grain in that way. But 
what I want to ask you is whether at the present time if a man is in good standing, 
and has the grain in his granary, does he, under normal conditions, obtain a loan 
from the bank if he is in good credit and standing, without giving a lien?—A. Under 
normal conditions I suppose he does to a certain extent. 

Q. We will leave the abnormal condition out for the present, but take the Act 
as it is proposed to be amended; if he were able to give the bankers a lien upon that 
grain would, or would he not, be more likelly to obtain a loan than if he had not that 
power, provided his character and standing were good?—A. I can only speak from my 
own viewpoint, of course I would say he should be able to secure a loan easier if 
everything else were satisfactory and he were in good standing. 

Q. So that a farmer who is an honest and reliable man, in your judgment would 
be in a better position to obtain a loan than if he could not give this lien, wouldn’t 
he?—A. I would think so. 


By. Mr. Broder: 

Q. The condition there is such that the men who need the money worst are the 
men that are not known, and have been only a few months there. Those are the 
people who want some help and they cannot fall back on their reputation either good 
or bad?—A. That is right. 

Q. But is there any way of reaching those people? Supposing the loan companies 
have the double liability put on them and were allowed to take deposits, could they 
reach this class of people?—A. The only trouble with the banks is that they change 
managers frequently if they want to squeeze the fellows; that is the waly they do it 
now. 

2944 
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By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. I would like to emphasize what Mr. Broder has stated with reference to a 
settler who comes into the country who is a stranger and is not known, would he not 
be very much more likely to get a loan from the bank if he could offer security other 
than his own reputation ?—A. I suppose he would, but the banks not knowing the man 
there would still be the question of leaving the grain on his farm under such circum- 
stances. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Would not the insertion of this clause in the Act hamper his other credits with 
the storekeeper and the merchants? They would have the fear in their minds that the 
bank would gobble up everything, and is it not a fact that farmers out west carry large 
store accounts from year to year? Would not this injure their credit with the store- 
keepers?—A. All this would have to be taken into consideration. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. No doubt you are aware there are these objections that Mr. Sharpe has men- 
tioned, and it would be necessary in order to justify this legislation that by it we are 
meeting a real need, and that it will really help in the West having regard to the 
peculiar situation which exists there. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. I really do not think that Mr. Chipman is just as well qualified to speak on 
this line, as he has never been a pioneer farmer, and I do not think that his training 
or experience is such as would qualify him to be a good witness along these lines?—A. 
That is quite right. 

Q. There are several men here who are practical farmers, having experience along 
these lines and who would be able to give us evidence from their own experience in 
reference to machinery and grain loans. 


By the Chairman: =: 

Q. Do you think that if the farmers were permitted to borrow on the security of 
their threshed grain it would in any way relieve the congestion of grain in its move- 
ment out of the country? Would it tend to distribute the time of the year in which 
the grain would go out?—A. Eventually, I would think so, anything that would relieve 
the financial stringency, relieve the economic burden upon the farmer and not force 
him to market his crop so rapidly, would tend to produce that result. : 

Q. In the Bank Act, schedule C, you will find a form of unregistered liens. When 
this was ordinarily put in the statute it was intended to be used by manufacturers 
giving a lien on the material going through their manufactory towards completion. 
* Now it is proposed that if the farmers are to have loans upon the security of their 
fresh grain this lien should also apply to the farmers and their fresh grain. What do 
you think would be the result on the West if the farmers had registered liens upon the 
fresh grain in their granaries?—A. That is a question that is going farther than I 
would care to speak upon. I think there are two or three witnesses who are farmers of 
wide experience in the pioneer field, and I would rather leave it to them. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to co-operative banks? Do you think they 
should be established throughout the West and that they would offer any relief to the 
situation?—A. From my study of the question I would not think they could be 
established generally there now, but that is one of the reasons why it is suggested that 
information should be published in regard to branch banks. It would give general 
information on loans and deposits, and those who had any intention of moving in that 
direction would be able to obtain valuable information for their guidance. 

Q. You think that would serve a useful purpose in giving information throughout 
the West as to points where co-operative banks could be established?—A. Yes, that 
would be one useful purpose. 
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Q. That is one of the chief objects in getting that information?—A. Yes, that is, 
one of them. 

Q. I might say that the principal question that Mr. Chipman wants to deal with 
is the rate of interest to borrowers ?—A. In that connection I asked for information 
from the readers of our paper and this information came too late for me to properly 
digest it. I asked different questions, I asked the farmers whether they were able to 
secure money required for their actual needs from the local banks, when they pre- 
sented what they believed to be sufficient security, and what the rate of interest the 
banks required from farmers, and the rate of interest on mortgage loans, and from 
machinery notes, and I asked them also to send in cancelled notes showing the rate 
of interest charged upon bank loans. I further asked them if they had experience of 
banking systems in other countries, and if so to compare it with the Canadian system 
as regards facilities to the farmers, and to make suggestions for improvement of the 
present system. 

Q. In response to that article and invitation in your paper to 30,000 subscribers 
did you get very much correspondence?—A. Yes, I got several hundred letters, and 
a larger number of cancelled bank notes, machinery notes, lumber notes and mortgage 
documents, 

Q. Do you find any inclination on the part of your correspondents to desire that 
their names should not be mentioned in respect to this matter?—A. Yes, I did not 
count them but I should think that one-third of them asked that their names be with- 
held in case the documents were used. 

Q. What was their reason, or did they give any reason for asking that?—A. Gen- 
erally they said it would interfere with their credit at the local bank; in fact a great 
many of them said it would destroy their credit entirely at the local bank. 

Q. Have you tabulated this correspondence in order to ascertain the general views 
of your correspondents:—A. As a matter of fact I did not have time to do so. Most of 
the information came just before I left Winnipeg, and I haven’t had time to tabulate 
it, I barely had time to read the letters over. 

Q. Would it be possible while you are here, or on the way back to Winnipeg, to 
prepare a statement for the committee of that information which could be filed with 
our records?—A. Yes, I will endeavour to do so, probably it will be after I get back 
to Winnipeg where I will have the necessary clerical assistance. 

The CHarrMAN.—Will you give us in a general way the results of that informa- 
tion? Just here, might I have the permission of the committee that when Mr. Chip- 
man prepares this statement it may be inserted in the record. 

The Chairman’s suggestion concurred in. (See pages 389-396). 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now give us the general result, Mr. Chipman, of your inquiry along these 
lines?—A. The rate of interest charged was 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 18 or 20 per cent and 
higher. 

Q. Suppose you deal first with banks alone?—A. I am talking about the char- 
tered banks. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. Do you mean to say, Mr. Chipman, that chartered banks have charged 20 per 
cent and higher ?—A. I want to make some explanations on that. That is short time 
loans, where the minimum would be a dollar. A great many of the banks have a 
minimum charge of a dollar if a man borrows $25 a month, or $10, it is $1 for 


interest. 
Mr. Turrirr.—That is different. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Take the regular loans on larger amounts?—A. Hight to twelve per cent. 
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Q. That would be the rate on the medium business?—A. Yes, eight to twelve 
per cent. 5 

Q. Do you think that is a practice of all the banks or of only certain banks 2?— 
A. I am referring now to the rates charged on the cancelled notes I have here. It 
is not the practice of all the banks. 

The CuHamMan.—Do you care to deal with the banks individually as showing 
what your replies brought back? 

Mr. SuarrPe (Ontario).—I do not think that would be fair. 

Mr. Epwarps.—Why would that not be fair? If it is fair for a bank to charge 
that rate of interest, and you think it is fair, all right. If we think it is not fair, 
why should the names be held back? 

Mr. Nessitr.—lI for one would like to know the conditions, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Epwarps.—I would like to hear the Minister as to his views. 

flon. Mr. Wuire.—I did not precisely catch what was being stated. We are 
enacting here general legislation, and particular cases are useful only in so far as 
they will assist us in enacting that general legislation. The only objections I see 
would be, it would seem to me to be hardly fair to single out individual banks unless 
we knew absolutely that all other banks had done the same thing. Apart from that, 
I think that before any statement should be made affecting a particular bank, prob- 
ably it would be advisable that bank should be represented here, in order that their 
views might be before us and that the conditions under which the loans were made 
might be before the Committee. 

Mr. Epwarpds.—Are we to understand from the Minister of Finance that under 
section 66 it is perfectly proper for a bank on regular loans to charge 12 per cent 
interest ? 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—No, I put myself on record to this extent, 1 should imagine 
12 per cent to be an extortionate rate. That is the language I used. 

Mr. Epvwarps.—Then there is no reason why the names of banks should not_be 
given if they have been charging an extortionate rate? 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—I grant that. Probably you do not appreciate this other point 
of view; if only one or two banks have been charging as high rate as that upon loans, 
if you single out individual banks it seems to me to be rather invidious. 

Mr. Sarre (Ontario)—We might ask the witness if this applies to all the banks. 

Hon. Mr. WuitE.—Possibly that might do. 

Mr. Epwarps.—If one bank which has been doing this over-charging is named, 
possibly they will get busy and name the others. 

The Cuamman.—As a matter of fact the question came up in this way, and the 
judgment of the Committee will of course be given on this point: Mr. Chipman 
classified his replies according to banks. He has a synopsis of this classification. 
Now, do you wish to have it as general information, or do you wish him to state the 
names of the banks? 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Are all the banks charging that rate of interest?—A. Not according to the 
returns I have. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. How many banks have you in your classification?—A. Fourteen banks. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—If Mr. Chipman’s returns as to the practice of the banks 
show that we can ascertain what that practice has been, I do not think there is any 
objection to the evidence. The point I was making was that if we refer only to two 
or three banks, the practice of the others not being known, it might be invidious 
that is all. 2 

Mr. Curpman.—The number of these returns is about in proportion to the num- 
ber of the branches of the various banks throughout the province. 
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Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—If the information is general I have no objection to its going 
on the record. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. What was the nature of the replies you received?—A. I have some of the 
ea here. Some men say they have no. complaint, that everything is satis- 
actory. 


Q. Could you give us any idea of the nature of the loan on which 12 per cent 
was charged ? 


The CHarrMAN.—Would it not be better to allow Mr. Chipman to make his state= 
ment in that respect? He has compiled it with special care. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many replies did you receive that you have classified, roughly speaking? 
—A. I received something like over 200, perhaps nearly 300 replies. I did not count 
them. 

Q. With reference to the bank rate of interest?—A. Very largely, and with 
reference to the general questions that I have tabulated and shall give here. I have 
not counted these either. But in some letters there would be seven or eight cancelled 
notes. In others there would not be any. 

Q. You have classified them according to banks?—A. According to banks. 

Q. In fourteen different groups?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. I_understood he had classified all the letters. You have not read the letters 
over ?—A. I have finished the reading of them now. 


By Mr. Beattie: 

Q. What is the amount of the notes?—A. They run anywhere from $7 up to 
$3,000. 

The CHamman.—We had better take these several classifications in alphabetical 
order, beginning with ‘A,’ and Mr. Chipman will give his experience in regard to 
each of them. 

Mr. Nespirt.—When we only get the amount and the time we cannot come*to 
any fair judgment. For instance, take the note for $7. 

Mr. Cureman.—I gave that as the minimum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Taking the matter up in the way I suggested, give us the facts with regard 
to Bank A.—A. I have only got one note there. It is for $45 for three months, 7 
per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Where is that?—A. Neepawa. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes. Now give us Bank B.—A. Bank B. is a bank that has recently been 
merged. These are $300, six months, at 8 per cent. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that in Manitoba?—A. That is in Stettler, Alberta. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. In each case give us the name of the place and the amount.—A. Stettler, 
Alberta, $300; 6 months, 8 per/ cent, interest charged $13. 
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By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Were there any renewals on these notes?—A. In the case of some of them 
there are. Another note: Stettler, Alberta, $408.45, 2 months, 8 per cent interest 
charged $5.80. Now that note was a renewal of one that was given for $400 for 3 
months, 8 per cent. The interest was $8.45, and that was added on when the note 
was renewed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now give us Bank C.—A. Stettler, Alberta, $550, 3 months, 8 per cent, 
interest collected $11.75. This is the same bank. 

Q. Now give us the next.—A. Stettler, Alberta, $400, 2 months, 8 per cent, $5.60 
collected. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Are they all by the same man?—A. I believe so. They are all attached to 
the letter of the same man. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Are there any paying 8 per cent?—A. I have nothing about 8 per cent. 
Mr. Henprerson.—How many banks are there in Stettler? 
The Cuairnman.—There are two. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. The notes you have there are for two and three months?—A. Yes. 

Q. At about what time of the year were these notes made, in the crop growing 
time?—A. June was one for six months. January 5 for two months. October 2nd 
for 3 months. > = 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were they all renewals of the same note?—A. No, there is only one renewal. 
November 11, for three months. December 2nd for three months. Some of these 
were in 1911, and others in 1912. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that the notes were drawn at six months?—A. 
Yes. 
Mr. Doveias.—That is contrary to the banking practice as a rule. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now give us Bank C.—A. Bank C. I do not know. There are some notes — 


here; I do not know whether I should mention them as I go on. 

Q. You can mention them, it will be all right—A. Here is one of the letters 
I referred to a minute ago from a farmer at Findlater, Saskatchewan, alluding to 
the bank. He says that the banks are O.K. and most of the complaints made against 
them are the fault of the farmers themselves. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Is he a grain grower?—A. He says he is. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the name of the place?—A. Findlater, Saskatchewan. 


Q. Now give us the next. Remember this is on Bank C.—A. I have a note for — 


$250.40 at Plenty, Saskatchewan. 


———-_.— § 


ie 
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: Q. Did you say Plenty?—A. Yes, it is for one month. ‘The interest is not 
given on that. I will have to find one that is given. In a great many of these the 
interest is not marked on them, the interest is deducted in advance. 


By Mr. Marshall: 
Q. Are these notes endorsed?—A. No, they are one name notes, practically all 
of them. 
Q. The money was borrowed from banks?—A. Yes, all notes of banks. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. What is the highest rate of interest.2—A. The highest rate of interest is 8 
per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are practically all at 8 per cent, are they not?—A. Yes. Here is a 
letter from a farmer who says that since September 1, the farmers are practically 
unable to borraw any money,—and this man especially,—with which to buy seed grain. 


Hon. Mr. Waite.—Very likely. The members and the ministers are sufferers 
in that respect. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. On the notes you have given us up to date, are they all endorsed or simply 
drawn by one man?—A. Simply drawn by one man. 

Q. No endorser is required?—A. No. 

The CHamMAN.—One name, it needs no endorsement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just a moment, will you take cognizance of this, Mr. Chipman, your resumé 
of this bank here shows that you have notes from Rosetown, Sask., Milden, Sask., 
Lumsden, Sask., Bounty, Sask., Erskine, Alta., Halkirk, Sask., and Bethune, Sask.? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the rate of interest in practically every case is 8 per cent ?— A. And 
the lowest note is $88, and the highest one is $1,400. 

Q. There is no case here of more than 8 per cent being charged? 

Mr. Broper.—Are the men who borrowed the money farmers or business men? 

The CHAmRMAN.—I think the bulk of these are farmers because the Grain Growers’ 
Guide is read mainly by farmers who raise grain. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We will now take Bank D. You have notes here from Tisdale, Sask., Rou- 
leau, Sask., and Emerson, Man.?—A. I have a letter from a reader at Rouleau, 
Sask., who was getting his money at 8 per cent from Bank D and says that it is 
giving him fairly good service. This note is from Tisdale, Sask., for $280 at one 
month, and the interest was deducted in advance, and he puts a note on it to say that 
he paid 10 per cent. 

Q. You have one instance at Tisdale of a note for $280 at one month on which 
10 per cent was paid in advance?—A. There were two names on that note, also there 
is only one name on this note for $100 for one month at Tisdale, no interest marked 
on it, but he put a note on it to say that 12 per cent was deducted in advance. 

Mr. Turrirr.—How many banks are there in Tisdale, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHamrMAN.—Tisdale, Sask., has one bank. 
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Mr. Suarre (Ontario).—Might I call the attention of the Minister to the 
fact that all these banks have practically deducted interest without putting it on the 
face of the note. Would it not be advisable to require that the rate of interest be 
stated on the face of the note and to allow interest to be collected on that basis only. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—I should think if a man makes a bargain on the rate of interest 
that would settle it, of course he may not be so good at calculation as the bank, and 
might not actually know what he was paying. I had a letter from a man in the West 
not long ago stating that he had agreed upon a certain stipulated rate of interest, 
and that afterwards something else was filled in, and I advised him that in that case 
it could be repudiated. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is it not a fact that if a man borrows $100 and gives a note for it he receives 
only $95, the interest is deducted before he gets his money at all. 
Hon. Mr. Wurtr.—Of course that is the usual practice, I understand. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Chipman, will you take cognizance of your resumé here of Bank D, and 
out of ten notes one paid 12 per cent, one 10 per cent, and the balance 8, is that right? 
—A. That is correct. There is a point I want to make here in regard to the note for 
$50 for ten days at Emerson, Man., by the way this was in 1908, he was only charged 
25 cents interest, and in a great many other cases that come up $1 is the minimum 
charge. 

Q. On a very small loan a dollar is the minimum charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. We will take the notes of Bank E. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: , 

Q. Before leaving that, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 12 per cent and the 

10 per cent charges, thely were calculated by. the people, were they not, they were dis- 
counts?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now in respect to Bank E, Mr. Chipman has 31 examples, Oakville, Edgerton, 
Alta., Neepawa, Man., Acme, Alta., Russell, Man., Unity, Sask., Hughenden, Alta., 
Pincher, Alta., Islay, Alta., and Wetaskiwin, Alta., all small places scattered through 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; of those cases one is at 12 per cent, one 11, six are at 9 
per cent, and the balance at 8 per cent, 23 are at 8 per cent; is that correct?—A. It 
is only fair to say in this respect that the interest marked upon them is 9 per cent, 
but these amounts of interest actually collected marked upon the note works out at 
10 and 103. 


By How. Mr. White: 

Q. The first 12% per cent loan was $249.20 for one month, that is one per vent for 
that month, $2.70, that is what he paid. The note on the face of it is for $249.20, 
but as he paid interest collection of $2.70, it is apparently for $250. The eleven per 
cent loan was for $304.50, I suppose it was $310, and it is for two months, and the 
amount of interest paid was $5.50. The 9 per cent loans are for one month, three 
months, four months, six months, two and a half months, one month, and the 8 per 
cent loans were for one month, another for seven weeks, another three months and 
four months, fifteen days and so on. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There are no specific instances with regard to Bank E you want to bring 
before the committee? 
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By Mr. Thomson (Qu Appelle) : 


Q. You said that in Some cases they evidently charged considerably more than 
called for by the note, is that a very common thing?—A. Well it seems to me quite 
frequent, I did not have time to run over them all in that respect, but I have noticed 
some where 8 per cent is marked on the note and it works out at nine, and some where 
9 per cent is marked on it, but the amount collected worked out at 10 per cent. 

Q. Would the amount of the overcharge be very large?—A. I do not know but 
what the extra charge was for notification; I do not know that it was actually made 
up that way, although I hear it is quite frequentlly done. 

Q. If the amount of the overcharge was two or three dollars it would be readily 
noticed, but if it were only five cents it would not be so easily detected. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. If he took into consideration the three days of grace on a small note it might 
make a difference of one per cent.—A. Yes, on a small note it would, there will be some 
instances of that crop up, no doubt. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Are you sure that in these cases the notes were not overdue?—A. We have the 
cancelled note here and we can see the day it was drawn and the day it was paid. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the case of Bank F you have fifteen instances here where you have collected 
the rate of interest. They are at Kennedy, Sask., Cartwright, Man., Swan River, 
Man., Wolseley, Sask., and Glenavon. There are three notes at 10 per cent, two at 9 
per cent and the balance is at 8 per cent, is that correct?—A. I didn’t count them but 
I think it is right. 

Q. Will you follow me and see if I am right? There are three cases at 10 per cent, 
two at 9 per cent and the balance, ten, at 8 per cent.—A. There is one point here, 
whether it is significant or not I do not know, but in some cases on a one month’s note 
the charge is 50 cents and in another case, a two weeks’ note, the charge is one dollar. 
A great many farmers tell me that they cannot get money for more than one month 
without renewing, and then the charge is $1, and here are some at fifty cents, and 
when the farmers see that one bank can do it at that rate they want to know why 
another bank cannot. 

Q. That may be a friendly act on the part of the bank to a friendly customer?— 
A. Although fifty or seventy-five cents may be a comparatively small amount if the 
borrower has to pay that for a small loan it is a large percentage. 

Q. Do you wish to call attention to any specific instances in Bank F?—A. Yes. 
You see here was a note for $84 drawn at Swan River for six months and the charge 
is $5, and the note was not paid but was renewed and the interest is added on; it is 
renewed from May to December, for eleven months altogether. 

Q. How much did he pay for the whole eleyen months?—A. $7. 

Q. For the use of $84 for eleven months and the interest was added on and it was 
renewed for another three months. Now Bank G does very little business, apparently, 
in the territory covered?—A. There are five notes from this bank. Three of them are 
at 10 per cent and two of them at 12. The 10 per cent notes run from $35 to $1,300. 
Six are at 10 per cent. The 12 per cent note is $800 for three months, practically 12 
per cent, and the other is $1,300 for 23 days. 

Q. You have the notes there?—A. Yes. 

Mr, Doveras.—In what province did that transaction take place? 

The CHAIRMAN.—That is a transaction at Albright, Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Curpman—aAll those notes come from Saskatchewan. 
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The Cuamman.—Southern Saskatchewan. It is no injustice in this case to give 
the information because the banker is here himself to deal with it. 

In the case of Bank H. there are ten notes: one, $41.10 for one month at $1, at a 
minimum charge of $1. Another $50 one month at a minimum charge of $1. Then 
there are four notes at 10 per cent and two at 9 per cent. The 10 per cent notes are 
$361.90 for 4 months at 10 per cent; $350 five months at 10 per cent; $274.25 for one 
month at 10 per cent; $100 six months at 10 per cent; $125 three months at 10 per 
cent and a small note of $50 at 10 per cent. 

Mr. Nessrrt.—Where is that? — 

The CHAammMAN.—Bulyea and Young, Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. Do you know what the mortgage rate was?—A. I think it would be safe to 
say it is 9 per cent at the present time. 

The CuairMAN.—At Bulyea, Saskatchewan, there is one bank only. 

Mr. Cuipman.—Renewals on mortgages, practically all the letters tell me, have 
required the payment of 4 per cent and in some cases 1 per cent additional interest. 

The CHAIRMAN.—At Young, Saskatchewan, there is_only one bank. In each case 
the same bank. 


By Mr. Turriff: 
Q. At the time these notes were given and paid the mortgage rate would not be 
as high as this?—A. No, it would not be as high as that. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that the farmers object to pay $1 interest on a 
small note for one month?—A. Yes, where other banks only charge 25 or 50 cents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Why do they not go to the other bank?—A. It does not happen to be in that 
community. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. I believe there-is just as much time involved, and bookkeeping Meee in con- 
nection with putting a note for $50 through the bank books for one month as there is 
in putting through a note for $10,000 for three or four months?—A. If that be so I 
would work the same way. 

Q. Taking the time of the staff and the risk combined, do you think a charge of« 
$1 would be exorbitant?—A. If you take it in that way. Compare it with the rate of 
exchange and it would not be any more expensive on a small sum than on a large one. 
But there is a difference. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that you are complaining about the $1 charge?— 
A. Yes, I thought as a minimum that it was rather excessive. 

Mr. Nessirt.—Down here in the East we are suffering with the same trouble. You 
are not singled out in the West for exceptional treatment. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. What rates have been paid on agreements of sale? 
Mr. Nespitt.—I asked him that question. 
A. I did not understand the question that way. Do you mean-agreementgs for 
sale, Mr. McCurdy? 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. What can they be purchased at?—A. I believe eight and ten per cent, 8 per 
cent before due and 10 per cent after. That was paid in one case that I have in 
mind, and 10 and 12 per cent has been paid in other cases. 

Q. Is that the standard rate?—A. Buying an agreement for sale? 

Q. Yes?—A. It is according to how hard up the man is. I have known plenty 
of them at 16 and 18 per cent. 

Q. Have you known any at 30 per cent?—A. I have not the slightest doubt that 
you can get that. 

Q. If you can get 30 per cent for agreements for sale would you regard 12 per 
cent at the present time as excessive?—A. That 30 per cent is exceptional, and it is 
not running around after you. 

Q. It is the rule?—A. It is not going around looking for you. 

Q. Suppose you could get 20 per cent?—A. 16 I would say. Ordinarily they are 
discounted at 10 per cent and carry on their face 6 per cent, so 16 is the usual rate. 

Q. And those are regarded as pretty fair security?—A. They are if there is 
enough paid on them. 

Q. So when a bank lends money at 10 per cent it is really putting it out at 6 
per cent below the normal rates for agreements of sale?—A. I suppose those figures 
would show that. 

Q. In your experience, or in the correspondence you have received, are there 
any cases where farmers’ loans have been called up before six months?—A. Yes, quite 
a number. I do not know that I could put my hand on them at the present time 
without going through the correspondence, but I can state a case like the following. 
A farmer has a note, and he wishes to keep the money for some time and has been 
told that he can. The bank says it needs the money and tells him that if he pays up 
in a couple of months he will be able to get the money again. Accordingly he pays 
up, but when the two months are over and the farmer needs the money again, he has 
not been able to get it. 

Q. In cases where the farmer cannot pay the loan, the rate is raised because the 
bank does not consider him a desirable man to give credit to?—A. Among these letters 
there is the case of a man who says he had a credit of $10,000 at the bank. The bank 
insisted on his paying it, but he wanted the money and eventually they compromised 
by allowing him to keep the money on his paying 10 per cent. 

* Q. They asked for their money first and would have preferred to have got it?— 
A. I could not say as to that. 

The CHarrMan.—I would suggest that he keep to this general statement on the 
interest rate first and then deal with some of these other matters. With reference 
to farm loans here is Bank I. There are twelve cases: one at a minimum rate of $1, 
on a loan of $50. One at 12 per cent, that is $103.15, the amount paid was $3.15 for 
three months. One at 11 per cent. That is a case of $500 for one month at $4.85. Two 
at 10 per cent, one of $55 on demand at 10 per cent, one for $7 for three months at 10 per 
cent, five at 9 per cent and two at 8 per cent, making twelve in all. These places are 
situated at Carievale, Saskatchewan; Heward, Saskatchewan; Dundurn, Saskatche- 
wan; Oreelman, Saskatchewan; Vulcan, Alberta; Loreburn, Saskatchewan; Dunrea, 
Manitoba, and Loreburn, Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Morrison.—What rate was charged by the Carman Bank? 

The CuaiMAN.—Twelve per cent. The note was for three months, $103.15, and 
the amount charged was $3.15. 

Mr. Cureman.—Here is one of $200 at Heward, Saskatchewan, for thee months, 
and the interest marked is 9 per cent. The sum of $5.25 was collected. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes, go on?—A. That is for three months, which for the year would be $21, 
and figure considerably over 9 per cent. It really would be 103 per cent. 
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By Mr. Steele: 

Q. In the course of a year that would be four terms of three months each?—A. 
That would make a difference. 

Q. So it would not figure out as much as that?—A. No, not quite for a year. 

The CHatrrman.—Now, taking Bank J there are twelve cases where the interest 
rate is computed. There is one of $175, 23 months, $4.25, rate of interest 10% per 
cent. There are two at 10 per cent, one being, however, a small note of $50. There 
are two at 94 per cent, four at 9 per cent, and four at 8 per cent, all at Grenfell, 
Saskatchewan, and Gurnsey, Saskatchewan, at those two points. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. Will you read one or two of these letters dealing with these high percentage 
rates/—A. There is one from Grenfell, Saskatchewan, in which the farmer says that 
he could not get an advance of $150 from the bank though he had nearly $30,000 of 
land deeds in the bank, and also two thousand of wheat and two thousand of oats, 
and some in the elevator. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. What time is that?—A. This is written on March 4, 1913, from Grenfell 
Saskatchewan. (Reads)— 

‘The Dominion Bank here is taking interest at from 9 to 10 per cent and 
turning farmers down at that. I know that for a fact. They would not advance 
me $150, although I have nearly $30,000 worth of deeds for land in their bank, 
and also two thousand of wheat and two thousand of oats for sale, some in the 
elevator also. If needed I can prove this statement with the bank’s own state- 
ment. If you wish you can use my name. 


(Sed.) | WILLIAM WELSH,’ 


By Mr. Marshall: 
Q. There must have been some reason why the bank would not lend him the 
$150.—A. There must be some explanation of it, surely. 
The CHammMan.—We will get the cause. 
Mr. CuipmMan.—You have the man’s name and address. 
Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—A great many people in the East have been unable to get 
accommodation. It is owing to money conditions. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. You have taken ten different banks?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are we to understand that these represent ten different banking institutions, 
competitive institutions throughout the West?—A. Different ‘chartered banks. 
Q. There seems to be quite a sameness in regard to the rate of interest and I 


do not see any particular reason for withholding the names or the particulars of the 
eases you have referred to. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. If all the banks are represented there I do not see that there could be any 
harm in giving the names, they are all about the same. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. Have you heard of any cases where more than twelve per cent was charged? 
—A. Not marked on the notes, but short loans. 

Q. There are not many instances of twenty per cent?—A. No. There is a letter 
here from Stockholme, Sask., from a man who will not permit his name to be used 
and the chairman says that the letter cannot be read, but the substance of it is that 
he had to pay $25 bonus to get $400 loan at 10 per cent, and he has $15,000 security 
but cannot borrow any money from the bank. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Here is probably one of the best, that does the largest business through the 
West, we will call it Bank K. Mr. Chipman has seventy-two cases here, and the 
interest charged on these seventy-two cases are two at 12 per cent, twenty-four at 
10 per cent, twenty-four at 9 per cent, and twenty-two at 8 per cent. This is the 
note for $600 at Scott, Sask., it was only for ten days on which $2 is paid which 
works out at 12 per cent. Now the next is Bank L, in this ease there are forty cases 
and the ruling rate is 10 per cent, nearly every case 10 per cent is the interest rate. 

Mr. SHarrPe (Ontario).—What is the amount of the nites? 

The Cuamman.—$264, a ten per cent loan for seven months and $16 in'terest 
collected, another one for $200 at three months, 10 per cent rate, $5.25 collected; 
$231, three months at 10 per cent, and there is $364 on demand at 10 per cent. The 
uniform rate of this bank seems to be 10 per cent and the loans are made at Seamans, 
Ituna, Sask., Raymore, Sask., Punnichy, Sask., Kelliher, Sask., Reston, Man., Bow 
Island, Alta., Davidson, Sask., Estevan, Sask., Battleford and Forward, Sask. 

The next is Bank M, and in respect of this bank there are 55 cases of which 
ten are 10 per cent, twelve at 9 and the balance at 8 per cent.—A. In this connec- 
tion there is a printed form showing 10 per cent per annum, and 12 per cent after 
the note is due, showing that the practice of charging 10 per cent is fairly general. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. At Wadena, Sask., on August 26, 1912, there is a note for $15 for five weeks. 
(Reads) ‘November 1 we promise to pay ————— at the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Wadena, $15.50 with interest at 10 per cent per annum, and 12 per cent per 
annum after due.’ That is a private note, not a bank note at all. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—It is a printed form showing that it is the practice to charge 
10 and 12 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Have you looked very carefully, and I have no doubt you have, over all the 
notes which you have received in order to ascertain that it is the banks that have 
been making these charges?—A. They are all mixed up together here, each man said 
he wanted to have his returned. 

Q. Can we assume conclusively that the figures you have given here represent 
the rates of interest that have been actually charged by the banks and not upon 
private notes like that?—A. Oh yes. 

Mr. Sarre (Ontario).—It is generally admitted that they charge 8 and 10 per 
cent. 


By Mr. Steele: 

Q. Are there many farmers borrowing from private individuals?—A. I have 
practically none, I do not think I have any. 

Q. To your knowledge are there any loans made to the farmers by private banks? 
—A. Not by private banks to any extent, but there are some private banks there. 

Q. What rates do they pay when they borrow from private individuals?—A. I 
think possibly they pay higher. Some of the witnesses who are following me can 
give you more information in regard to that matter. , 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take Bank N here, with branches at Imperial, Manor, Dundurn, Waldeck, 
Brock, Lockwood and Harris, Sask., there are 35 instances and the bulk are at 9 and 
10 per cent, nearly all of them, a few small notes were at much higher rates—A. 
There is one case here, 'the writer does not wish his name to be used, but speaking of 
the rate he has been paying to the bank he says‘he is also paying 10 per cent for 
money on the school district. Here is a man who has had experience in other countries 
and he favours the English system where he could borrow money at 5 per cent. 
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Mr. Epwarps.—Mr. Chipman, I understand, is going to make a statement, and I 
think it would be a good idea for him in making out these statements to keep in mind 
the time at which these loans were made. The idea passing through my mind is this, 
that out of this great number of loans that have been made you'will find in the dates 

- something to justify the clause in the Banking Act permitting the banks to make 
loans to farmers on their grain.—A. I can put in the tabulated statement one column 
showing when the notes were drawn. (See page 397). 

The CHAIRMAN.—] think that the members of the Committee, knowing that Mr. 
Chipman has all the information from which he can draw pretty fair conclusions, 
might ask him to place in his report which he is going to give us, anything that he 
feels would be useful to them in arriving at a conclusion. 

Mr. Suarre (Ontario)—And he might give us the percentage of refusals if he 
can. : 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Do you think it would be in the interest of the West if the banks were com- 
pelled to charge not more than 7 per cent while the loan companies and mortgage 
companies charge 10 and 12 per cent? Would that assist the farmers?—A. Cer- 
tainly it would. 

Q. But would the banks loan at 7 per cent if the mortgage companies and loan 
companies got 10 per cent?—A. The mortgage companies would have to come down 
if the banks loaned at 7 per cent. 

Q. But if that provision were put in the Bank Act would it have the effect of 
the banks withdrawing their money from the West?—A. I do not think they could 
withdraw all their banking system from the West now. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. With regard to mortgages do I understand you to say they are all charging 10 
per cent on mortgage loans? I have a great deal of experience and I did not think 
they were getting more than 8 or 9. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Mr. Chipman says they were charging 10 and 12 per cent and sometimes up 
to 18 per cent?—A. Oh no, no, if that is the impression any gentleman has I have 
been misunderstood. I think I said that 8 and 9 per cent was being charged and 
the cost brought it up to 14 or two per cent higher, 

Q. Then it amounts to about 11 per cent? 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. I think that answer of Mr, Chipman’s is rather misleading, that is the usual 
cost of the mortgage may amount to 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the mortgage, but that would be only for one year, it would not be 2 per 
cent on the full term of five years?—A. Some mortgages are not drawn for five 
years; some of them are and some are not, and some are for small amounts of $400 
and $500. i 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. I was trying to get at the difference between the bank rate and the mortgage 
foan rate. I have 'taken Mr. Chipman’s statement that they charge from nine to ten 
per cent interest, and the cost would bring it up to 11 per cent, but Mr. Turriff 
explains that being spread over a period of five years it would reduce the cost. That 
is his evidence?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would it be in the interests of a farmer—I am speaking with a desire to help 
the farmer in this so far as I can—would it be in the interests of a farmer if we were 
to insert a provision in this Bill that no more than 7 per cent interest shall be charged 
in any part of Canada on loans?—A. I suppose a strict yes or no is the kind of answer 
you are looking for? 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—No, we will not tie you down to such an answer as that. 

: Mr. Cutpman.—I have no doubt that it might stop the opening of bank branches 
in the very scattered districts—the frontier settlements of the West—but if such a 
provision would tend to curtail settlement in the frontier districts and direct it to the 
districts nearer to the railway, it would be a splendid thing in that respect. I think 
that on the whole it would be a good thing for the farmers of the West if the interest 
rate were restricted to 7 per cent. 

By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. You would not confine that to the bank, but include the loan companies and 
mortgage companies also?—A. I would curtail the rate of interest in their loans also 
if possible. 

Q. But they are not included in this Bill—A. No, we are only dealing with the 
banks. 

Q. Tf you limit a bank to a 7 per cent rate of interest, would it not have the 
tendency to prevent the establishment of branches not only in the new districts but 
also in the older settled districts where current loans of other concerns are bringing 
10 and 12 per cent?—A. They would have to dispose of their money. 

Q. But there is a big demand for that money in the East, and there might not be 
enough to go round, and then I am afraid some farmers would not gei any. As you 
say now some of them cannot.—A. Well, I live in the city of Winnipeg and the banks 
there are charging as high as 8 per cent. 

Q. They are charging practically as high rates to the citizens in the small towns 
as they are to the farmers, I mean in certain given districts——A. I have not looked 
into that. I was speaking of the city of Winnipeg and I know where they have even 
there charged 8 per cent. 

Q. You do not think the farmer is being charged more by the same bank than was 
being charged citizens of equal credit, and possibly of equal means?—A. I have no 
evidence as to that. 

Q. You have not got any replies from citizens at all in the towns and villages of 
the West ?2—A. I have one from a citizen in one of the large towns in the West. 

Q. Never mind, I thought, perhaps, you would answer off hand. I thought pro- 
bably you lived in some western town and could give us the current rates—A. I live 
in the city of Winnipeg. 

Q. That is not a fair example because it is a metropolitan city—A. I think other 
witnesses would be able to give you better evidence on that question if you want to go 
into it. I think on the average the residents of the towns would be getting a lower 
rate of interest. 

Q. You think it would advantage the farmers of the West if we adopted a 7 per 
cent clause, as to the rate of interest, and made it operative?—A. I do. 

Q. That is your view?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Broper—Would not the result be that the banks would reduce the loans in 
many cases? 

By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I think I would voice the sentiment of the Committee in saying while we 
sincerely desire to have the rates of interest as low as possible, we also desire to know 
. what the effect of a provision of the Bank Act would be by which rates would be fixed, 
let us say, at 7 per cent absolutely. What I want you to consider is this, and give us 
the benefit of your advice: We have been informed and I think the evidence has been 
given here, that banks would withdraw from certain places where they are now estab- 
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lished in the West, and that they would not open, as they haye done in the past, 
branches in new districts if they were limited to 7 per cent. Now would it be in the 
interest of the West—never mind consideration of the East or the banks at all—that a 
man should not be allowed to borrow, let us say, at 8 per cent or 9 per cent, if they 
would not be able to obtain banking facilities at say 7 per cent? Having regard to the 
whole situation would you, or would you not, do more harm than good by limiting the 
rate absolutely to 7 per cent if that result in the opinion of the Committee, utimately 
would flow from it?+—A. Of course it is a very large question. 

Q. Precisely ?—A. It is a very large question to express an opinion upon without 
any more knowledge of the banking system of Canada than I possess. 

Q. Then let me put the question in this way: Suppose the Committee after hear- 
ing all the evidence here came to the conclusion that some banks would be withdrawn, 
and that new branches would not be established in the future as in the past, if the 7 per 
cent rate were fixed in the Act—would it be your opinion, if that were shown, that the 
7 per cent rate should be enacted, or not?—A. Well, now, perhaps 

Q. Suppose they came to that conclusion, we will say justly after hearing all the 
evidence as to what the banks would do, would it be in the interests of the West to 
have the rate of interest limited to 7 per cent? 

The CrAmman.—If you had to choose between a low rate of interest and between 
a high rate of interest and scattered banking facilities, which do you think would be 
the best for the West?—A. I would rather not answer that question until the alter- 
native was absolutely placed before me. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. You understand the point involved?—A. Yes, I appreciate the point. 

Q. It is a complex question ?—A. I think it would assist towards forcing a solu- 
tion of the situation in the western provinces. At the presen't time the economic bur- 
den is so heavy that there has got to be a break in the wall somewhere, and if we broke 
in the bank wall it would break in the walls of the other financial institutions. Some- 
thing has got to break in order to relieve the present situation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think the farmers are paying a higher rate of interest than the imple- 
ment manufacturers can borrow money for in the city? —A. The implement companies 
are borrowing money to-day at 6 per cent, and as someone here said, in eastern Canada 
they are borrowing at 54 per cent. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. What are the implement manufacturers charging?—A. I was just going on to 
say that the implement companies are borrowing that money at 6 per cent and even 
at 54 per cent, and lending it to the farmers at 12 per cent, and with credit prices 
considerably higher than cash prices, that makes the burden very, very heavy and the 
farmers cannot just understand why there should be that spread in getting money to 
them. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let me ask you one other question, a little outside of banking: You count 
on companies doing business in the West in making loans upon mortgages. Am I 
right in saying there are loan companies, trust companies, insurance companies, pri- 
vate individuals and agents representing these companies doing business in the West? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there, or is there not a pretty keen competition among these people for good 
loans?—A. I cannot give you any important evidence on that. - 


Ss 
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Q. Have you thought of this—I would like you to give the Committee your views 
upon this point—would it have any influence upon the flow of money brought from 
England, from Holland, from France and other places outside, either through insur- 
ance, trust, loan companies or agents, or parties abroad who desire to lend money 
upon mortgage in the West—ivould it have any influence upon the flow of that money 
to the West for the purposes of mortgage investment, if this fixed rate were adopted? 
—A. I see the point. This is a question more for a financier, Mr. White, than it would 
be for me. Still, here is a point: The Manitoba Government the other day floated 
a loan on 43 per cent bonds that brought 102 or 100 laid down in Winnipeg. Now, 
the farmer in Manitoba is paying 10 per cent to the bank to get money, and paying 
8 per cent on his mortgage. 

Q. Do you know what he is paying in Toronto?—A. On what? 

Q. On a first mortgage?—A. No. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—He is paying from six to seven per cent to-day in Toronto, 
money is so tight. ; 


By Mr. Clark (Bruce): 


Q. Mr. Henderson, of the Bank of Toronto, in his evidence here gave the differ- 
ence in the rate between the West and the East as about 2 per cent, and he said that 
represented exactly the increased cost of doing business in the West. 

Hon. Mr. WuitTr.—Let me ask you this: The crux of the question—and it is 
difficult to answer, and we are all seeking for light—the real question it seems to me 
is this: Is it to the advantage of the West to have money such as it is at present and 
such as it may count upon in the future, at prevailing rates, or, if there is any danger 
of a curtailment of that supply of money, would it be more in the interests of the West 
and cut the interest rate and bring about that curtailment if the result would follow? 
That is the real question. 

The CuamMaN.—Is it advisable to have more money at a high rate of interest, 
or less money at a low rate of interest? 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—That is the view, that is the alternative question I would like 
the witness to answer. 

Mr. CurpmMan.—That would mean, if I were dictator over the banking system, 


what I would do. 
By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. If you were dictator would you compel them to make loans at a certaim rate 
of interest?—A. I think the moral pressure coupled with the information that I sug- 
gested should be given in regard to the branch banks, would give the public an oppor- 
{unity to use pressure. There would be the pressure of public opinion. Of course, 
in many places such as you referred to in the West there would not be deposits 
amounting to anything. 


= 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As I understand you, for an improvement of conditions you look rather to 
publie opinion than ‘to legislation’—A. Yes. Public opinion, I think, would erystal- 
lize into legislation. 

Q. Your idea would be that fuller details in bank statements 
help, yes. 

Q.——Would result in public opinion bringing about the reform you have named ? 
—A. Of course there is a speculative movement prevailing throughout the West, and 
when it is curbed will be greatly for the benefit of the West. 


By Mr, Avkins: 
Q. Might I suggest another condition of affairs 4 We would assume that it is 


desired to have competition among money lenders. If by reason of the compulsory 
9—954 


2_A, Would 
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% per cent clause various banks withdraw from certain districts, would that not also 
lessen to some extent competition among the money lenders and might not the rate in 
consequence be raised?—A. I suppose there would be hardships, I do not doubt that. 
but there have got to be hardships, in my judgment, before easier times set in. 


By Mr. Clark (Bruce): 
Q. You would not care to express an opinion on the hlypothetical question put 
to you?—A. I would rather not. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Have you any information as to the interest rates in the United States—in the 
States just across the line—at any period, within, say twenty or twenty-five years ?/— 
A. I have never gone into that question fully. I was talking with a man in Minneapolis 
inside of a week, who had investigated the situation, and he drew for me a map of the 
State of Minnesota, showing the 6 per cent district, the 7 per cent district, the 8 per 
cent district and the 9 per cent district in the other States. 

Q. Have you any information as to the rates of interest in those States that are 
in a similar stage of development to western Canada?—A. Well, I think it was possi- 
bly just as bad over there as it is now with us, but we think ‘that in Canada with our 
banking system, conditions should be a little better. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Were these different rates in the States brought about by legislation, or did they 
come as the result of competition in money ?—A. I could hardly give expert evidence on 
that point. 

Q. Well, what do you think? I understand you to say you would legislate that 
the banks should lend money at 7 per cent?—A. I would. | 

.Q. To carry that to its logical conclusion you would have to legislate in some form 
that you should not charge me more than a certain price for your advertisements? 
—A. If I got a special charter from parliament and had a monopoly of the business, 
I might. 

Q. What is that?—A. If you got a special charter from parliament giving you a 
monopoly of the business, you might. 

Q. They have no monopoly of the business?-A. The banks? 

Q. You could start a bank to-morrow if you want to?—A. I cannot issue any notes. 

Q. Yes, you can, under the provisions of the Banking Act?—A. I mean that the 
banks which have a charter, can do so. 

Q. Because they have a charter, but they have no monopoly; we will give you a 
charter and incorporate you if you want to be incorporated. Supposing we were to 
legislate that the men in the West should deliver their cattle at four cents, would that 
be fair?—A. It would benefit us. 


By Mr. Turriff: 

Q. I want to ask one question of Mr. Chipman. It has been reported that the 
banks punished the newspapers that have been criticising their acts. You are a news- 
paperman and I would like to ask you if there is any truth in that report?—A. For 
criticising the Bank Act? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know that they have been punished for criticising the Bank 
Act, but we have been punished for criticising the institutions in which the banks are 
very deeply interested, by the withdrawal of the advertising contracts of those com- 
panies by the half dozen and the dozen. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. By the banks?—A. No, not by the banks. 
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Q. Because they criticised the monopolist institutions, that is what you mean, isn't 


ite—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. I would like to know if you have ascertained from Mr. Chipman how mang 
notices he sent out and how many replies he received ?—A. I think it was four notices. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How wide is the circulation of your paper, to how many people does it go?— 
A. I just put the notice in the paper and 30,000 copies went out. 

Q. How many replies did you get?—A. I said that while I hadn’t counted them 
the total replies would run 250 or a little more, perhaps. 

The CHairman.—lI think on behalf of the Committee I can thank Mr. Chipman 
very heartily for his trouble in collecting all this information that he has given us and 
for coming down here and giving it to us. 


Committee adjourned to meet at 3.30 p.m. 


MR. CHIPMAN’S STATEMENT RE PROMISSORY NOTES GIVEN TO 
BANKS BY WESTERN FARMERS. 


Mr. Hersert B. Ames, 
Chairman, Banking and Commerce Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—As per your request at the close of my evidence before the Banking 
Committee on April 11th, I have prepared a tabulated statement of the information 
I had with me on that occasion. You will find attached herewith the information 
required in connection with 361 cancelled bank notes, which were sent to me by our 
subscribers from different parts of the three prairie provinces. Some of these notes 
do not show on their face either the rate of interest charged or the amount of interest 
collected, and others are of short terms with a rate of interest running anywhere 
from 15 to 25 per cent, so that I have not counted these. There are, however, 299 
rotes with the rate of interest indicated from 7 per cent to 12 per cent. Of these, 
8 draw 12 per cent interest; 2 draw 11 per cent; 123 draw 10 per cent; 53 draw 9 per 
cent; 112 draw 8 per cent; and only one draws as low as 7 per cent. It is only right 
to say that in many cases the actual interest charged is greater than that indicated 
on the note; sometimes the difference being one-half or as high as 1 per cent. 

I will briefly summarize the rates of interest charged by the various banks. 

Bank of Toronto: 23 notes show 3 at 10 per cent, 1 at 9 per cent and 11 
et 8 per cent. 

Royal Bank of Canada: 10 notes show that all are drawn at 8 per cent. 

Bank of Quebec: 11 notes show that 7 are drawn at 10 per cent. and 2 at 
9 per cent. 

Bank of Ottawa: 11 notes show that 1 was drawn at 12 per cent, 1 at 10 per 
cent and 9 at 8 per cent. 

Union Bank of Canada: 75 notes show that 1 was drawn at 12 per cent, 25 at 
10 per cent, 18 at 9 per cent and 23 at 8 per cent. 

Northern Crown Bank: 56 notes show that 1 was drawn at 12 per cent, 31 at 
10 per cent, 8 at 9 per cent and 2 at 8 per cent. 
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Merchants Bank of Canada: 30 notes show that 1 was drawn at 12 per cent, 7 at 
9 per cent and 20 at 8 per cent. 

Dominion Bank of Canada: 16 notes show that 2 were drawn at 11 per cent, 
3 at 10 per cent, 2 at 94 per cent, 4 at 9 per cent and 4 at 8 per cent. 

Home Bank of Canada: 4 notes show that 3 were drawn at 8 per cent and 1 at 
7 per cent. This is the lowest rate of interest charged by any bank in the prairie 
provinces so far as I am able to judge by the cancelled notes submitted by the sub- 
seribers of our paper. 

Bank of Hamilton: 18 notes show 1 drawn at 12 per cent, 3 at 10 per cent, 
4 at 9 per cent and 2 at 8 per cent. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce: 54 notes show one drawn at 12 per cent, 9 at 
10 per cent, 11 at 9 per cent and 28 at 8 per cent. 

Bank of British North America: 48 notes show 42 drawn at 10 per cent and 
two at 8 per cent. 

Weyburn Securities Bank: 5 notes show 3 drawn at 12 per cent, and 2 drawn at 
10 per cent. 

In tabulating the information contained in these notes, I have given in each 
ease the name of the Bank, the name of the branch, the date when the note was 
drawn (several members of the Committee requested this information), the amount 
of the note, the term, the rate of interest, and the amount of interest collected. 

After I had given this evidence before the Banking Committee on April 11th, 
1 heard some doubt expressed as to whether there could be any mistake about farmers 
in the prairie provinces paying as high as 9 per cent. interest on mortgage loans. For 
that reason I think it is only fair that I-should put upon the records indisputable 
proof of my statement. I am, therefore, attaching several exhibits which are exact 
copies of the original documents now in my possession, which have been sent to me 
by our subscribers, and on the condition that I return them as soon as I have used 
them. For that reason I have had copies made and submit them herewith:— 


Exhibit (a)—This is a receipt given by Messrs. Osler, Hammond & Nanton, 
showing 9 per cent interest paid on a $1,000 mortgage loan. 


Exhibit (b)—Is a letter from Messrs. Osler, Hammond & Nanton, of Winni- 
peg, showing another mortgage of $800 on which they are charging 9 per cent. 


Exhibit (¢c)—TIs a letter showing that 9 per cent interest was charged on a mort- 
gage loan of $400. 


Exhibit (d)—Is an exact copy of the solicitor’s costs in connection with a $1,000 
mortgage loan, totalling $32.61. 


Exhibit (e)—Refers to the same ease as exhibit (d) and shows an additional 
cost of $7, so that the total costs upon the farmer for securing this loan was $39.61. 

This will verify my contention that mortgage loans cost as high as 10 per cent 
in the prairie provinces. 


Exhibit (f-g-h)—Also show the costs attached to the securing of a mortgage 
loan. ; 


Exhibit (k)—I think might be of interest to the Committee to show the extra 
costs paid by a farmer who was sued by a bank for an overdue note. I am not 
permitted to give the name of the farmer, and of course that prohibits giving the 
name of the bank. 


T herewith attach the exhibits mentioned above :— 
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IONGSOURIEE SAY 
95978. Loan No. 12182. 


THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND CANADIAN MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Oster, Hammonp & Nanton, General Managers. 


$105. 
WInnIPEG, January 16, 1913. 


Received from Pher Pehrson.. .. ........ ..of Battle River, Alta., the sum 


of One Hundred and Five.............-** Dollars, by .. ..Post Office Order 


100 

. .. , the proceeds when paid to be applied on account of .. .. .... his ...... 
Sei orteace to this'Company on-. ..9:W. .. ..secs .42 4. .-Lwpr4o.. .. 
Ree. 22 W. 4.. ..as per details below:.. .. .. .. .. ..full.. .. ..interest on $1,000 


ma@).- 1292. «per cent, 


tod wanuary 2) 23, LOIS E eee eee ae ne re 
Hop ceh ee LNterest: On OVELUUGs);. s+. eee eee ys 
Co 00 SO 00 06 DOL Od BO ROOMOMOMMMEKecopibalmmonamoyabske ORV wooo oc ae oo co Gn poe 


liremAnNceMereMUTN GUC. cic ds, S'. cci ad ka ccues ave ROME Ee eee ee 


$105 
Countersigned : 
G. D. Lincn, OC. M. Nanton, 
Auditor. Secretary. 
iheceipitons s-/eher Pehrson.. .. .. <2 -+ .. .4.-0f Battle River, Alta, .. .. P/O: 


All letters on the business of the Company should be addressed to the General 
Manager. 
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EXHIBIT ‘B? 


THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND CANADIAN MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Oster, Hammond & Nanton, General Managers. 
T. L. Peters, Chief Inspector. - 


Winniwec, 24th Noyv., 1909—19... 
Address reply to the General Managers and quote 
No. 10996. 


Rosert W. Macwoon, Esq., 


Box 3, Radisson, Sask. 
Re S. E. 22140-10-W, 3rd. 


Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your favour of the 17th instant advising us that 
you have purchased this property on which we hold a first mortgage. 


Our mortgage stands at $800, with 9 per cent thereon from the 26th December, 
last, and is repayable $200 on December ist, 1911, 1912, 1913, and the balance on 
December 1, 1914, and does not contain any clause making it repayable before due 
date, and we are not prepared to accept repayment except on terms of the mortgage. 
The interest is payable yearly on the 1st December, the amount owing on the 1st 
December next being $67.05 which we should receive promptly on due date. 


Yours truly, 


OSLER, HAMMOND AND NANTON, 
Per 


General Managers. 
E. & OE. 


EXHIBIT ‘C’ 


JASMIN, March 10, 1913. 
To the Editor of The Guide, 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will find some bank notes at 10% interest. You will 
also find a receipt for interest on a $400.00 dollar mortgage, this is 9%, $36.00 per 
year. You will also find a bill showing how this $400.00 mortgage was made up. 

These are the property of a farmer named A. Gerrard near Kelliher. The banks 
around here never let us have money at less than 10%, and often they will not let us 
have it for that. I hope these documents will be of some use to you to show up these 
robbers. 


Yours truly, 


ROBERT WELSH, 
Jasmin, Sask. 
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EXHIBIT ‘D? 


Hxact copy of charges on $1,000 Mortgage loan. 
Re loan of Westey N. BirKkerr. 
To The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.— 


Solicitor’s fee putting through loan.. .. $5 00 
Drawing declaration of Mortgagor.. .. 0 50 
Drawing seed grain declaration. . 0 50 
MrawinomoOnden: tompayareni arate tb ussicm er ais 0 50 
Paid for search-title.. .. .... space Ho ou 0 25 
Paid for search as to bon Poa. pe eee te 0 50 
Paid for tax certificate... .. .. ee ys 0 56 
Paid for registration of raori pace: de Fs 1 50 
HeaN@OreeaDSunaCb ss 5. ta 3” ak “agi. ca ers aid see 0 50 
Paid for certificate of Wacko. Sat eiea be omty ae 0 50 
Paid for general register certificate. er cae 1 50 
THOSE: 3 ee SA ce See ae ee 0 50 
Heeronntnanstors, f50 28.6.0 a8. ha se ose bs 2 00 
Paid regn.. .. . is eaL eRe neice neat hia eee 8 80 
nbeRerection fee. . SP tare Danna eRe cen 1 00 
HiceeMemMoOVviNe GCAVEAL.. <5 25 sa 22 so ates 2 00 
Paid regn. (2 eee nae 50 
Paid A. W. Routledge fea re Ghose Pee 1 50 
Fee removing Messecar mtge.. .........- 2 00 
Pee aii. 2. So soe ee 1 50 
12 50 20 11 
12 50 
$32 61 


Dated at Regina, in the Province of Saskatchewan this 4th day of February, 
A.D. 1911. 


EMBURY, SCOTT, GRAHAM & BLAIN, 
Solicitors for The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company. 


EXHIBIT ‘E’ 


Investment Department. 
THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Reecina, Sask., February 6, 1911. 
Messrs. WaTKINS & Empury, 
Barristers, Lumsden, Sask. 
Re Loan W. N. Birkett. 
Dear Sirs,—Our solicitors have reported on this loan and we are disposing of the 
proceeds as follows :— 
Solicitor’s costs as per enclosed statement... .. .. .. ..$ 32 61 
Valuation fee and mileage.. .. 5 San ee 7 00 
Paid re Messecar mortgage on hi irene “91. ae aaa 724 00 
Tn imamicaraere iia alll Gomis 6 oo G6 ce bo oe oo coNDoNer 236 39 


dint ere ees cc 2... ww |. 6,000 00 
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The latter mentioned cheque is enclosed herewith; also cheque in your favour for 


$10 in full of commission. Kindly have Mr. Birkett sign and return to us the en- - 
closed receipt for the proceeds. 


Your truly, 
J. T. FRANKS, 


Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT ‘F? 
DE TREMAUDAN & CO., FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Manor, Sask., December 31, 1909. 
Mr. T. Rusu, 


Manor, Sask., 
Re Ruel, No. R. 1001. 


Dear Sir,—We have at last received the proceeds of this loan, and enclosed here- 
with you will now find cheque and statement of the solicitor’s costs and disbursements. 
The amount of the loan has been disbursed as follows :— 

Amount due under prior mortgage... .. .. ...... .. $992 88 
Paid Northern Trusts mortracene asus en OOR00 


Paid) seed: grain’ liens.) 1 eee 147 38 
Solicitor’s fee and disbursements). 1. uereueineeien wie) en ee 37 53 
Valuation fée..\.. + uses eee ered tateti el siete otha 7 00 
Proceeds due you... .. .. $529 21 


We need not repeat that we regret exceedingly the delay which has taken place 
in connection with the completion of this loan, and we trust that you understand that 
we are not to blame in any way in this matter. As stated before in conversation with 
you, the company and their solicitors appear to be throwing the blame back from one 
to the other, and our opinion is that both are to blame. 


Yours truly, 


DE TREMAUDAN & CO., LTD. 
(Signed) Per A. H. De Tremaunpay, 
Managing Director. 


ine 
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SOLICITORS STATEMENT OF COSTS. 


Re Loan oF TREFFLE RUEL 
FROM 


THe Home Lire Association OF CANADA. 


395 


DOS MeCN GI AH ATOMS LOAN, cats ccstecei so eteiwio nis aiicue be os ei naie vie G anit Westen aieeibien 
Drawing declaration of morgagor (2)........ .......... eee SP ae Peete ta par 


Wrenn eesee deer ain GEClAVAGLONS 42,0. <\s:<.c: susre-d een thane (ei eteletaidsereiceiave) “elie ..cieie- soto 
PE SIGES CANCELED LER Mmm eer. centre na'atnac ls ate leabeieecy a aaje.cieaefacnw te eiviarn er L blesl Gis 
Eerie ota a RMOO NOM COON een ar feces. ae et sfatenas® vayeraiae/a (A. wi te Saevarmiesaiatslerayate cas aye nue aN 
IEeIUESeATCHIEXECULIONS GWOMIAMES. 20 ...5cc5-5<ecicd =< ctecuiseseiveudcee eo 
Paid for approval of assignment Ins.................. Se tates Sea Bae Pier 
Raidsforirep: mortgare (two titles) 2... 56-20. 6..eceees cence ee ese 
MOCO LMANSLOL ANCL ASSL). 2c2.cie reir: weejocts fe) ceeeatenmeree cers sae 
Paid forabstractiand cert. re executions......- 2.2... .0.ceeeee cone ee eee ; 
So. fee paying off Northern Trusts. Company...... 6006 cise cceeceecoenccnee 
Msi oOLd er AUbHOLIZIN ES PAYMENG jas. sect aene vos seelnce nee e wee ee dan seeeeme- 
Drawing order authorizing payment seed grain liens............-...4..----- 
Sol. fee discharging seed grain liens... ... .....-...-0e- +200 
Drawing discharge of caveat T. Ruel................-...0000 
Paid reg. caveat and discharge of mortg......... a hogar oe Ne Se Se ee eS 
eaiditontworbstracts:and cert. Of Charge. ......0+eces esc enennenaeeeuncseunes 
ea O Nae NORA BU Ope COLUM CALC <t)atai-.avarevs «faa. oie. v1sGicve wie +i ='a/el ein) e wtosaaiahalate erase -| 
LREGSUEGD = cos eta 0 UL CORLL  terHI ee ewr ee Erne y= 
Paid for abstract and cert. of charge and G. R. certificate showing liens removed 
Solicitors fee disbursing loan.............. ibicicheelsayon tears Smale ea ee er ee erent | 


meoOnoocoeo 
So 
© 


Oe HE bo 
oo 
i=) 


Petia, ane" 00 
ree ote 00 
2-00 
15 00 22 58 
Fe icete koe 15 00 
ee 37 53 


Dated at Regina this 27th day of December, A.D. 1909. 


EMBURY, WATKINS & SCOTT, 
Solicitors for the Home Life Association of Canada. 


TD SU MIE Sale 
Mr. A. GeRRARD. 
In Acct. with D. H. McDonatp & Co., 


Bankers, Financial, Real Estate and Insurance Agents. 
Fort Qu’ APPELLE, 


R. D. & Co., 2780 


Sask., CANADA. 


Date 1908. Particulars Dr. Cr. 
June l..... TBiv, MIO EER: ab oodno send) Geppooncep bans BRCOAcorenesmanssos os $ 400 Cr. 

INGA ITISUTANCO Reta riko terete tent Re eee eres 7 80 

A Gais IMMERSE Sana mcaaneone desc! acs hooce 10 00 

IMorteagercnRee steel. .fcc sec: uremer acne L 8 00 

Mam eS) COLLINGALES etae ein cicero! (else tyerafeunerein =i) svarete 1 00 

uly Go... @yrctse (ha) li; ieatenyora -Gaseanodaancigadd occa lr soscuneeanor 258 00 

Stee) eres. Fe ooae sc coatdade eon oopEcorad seo 50G008 38 52 

Mnberest Fromeson Marcher ceteris yas asst lseaten sao 0 55 

Discharee or lienlor Tene wee cer stewie sti s)sa)2 eels os: 2 00 

Tiiyaitonn LiprroarA\Gm 5 Sosa be sng codoe bopodoo ESBS ; 10 49 

Paid I, Gimpel on account of $82 order............... : 63 64 

400 00 


Balance. 
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EXHIBIT ‘K? 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF MCLEOD. 


BETWEEN :— 
and 


BILL OF COSTS. 


Plaintiff. 
Defendants. 


$ cts 
Tmptruction to:aue. 2.52.0 5 6j5 fd cw eve mes e's «a alert = Oe ci ee 3 00 
Letter to each defendant: ... 5... 235 a.c66.005 “actocs eee eee 1 50 
Dwe> statement: of claim’. ../=. ss, . op oes ny ree erate a ner ote ee e 2 00 
Copy for each defendant. 2-2... 32225 «oi tie serene ose ev eee aes 0 90 
Copy to keep..... . Seeiaia ») “Wisidiel vey ach Slab a aay gietens Jeon ee 0 30 
Counsel fee revising sie. <cccesiis are eB «yo rao ene ae a ee 
Writ: Of SUMMONS «525 <e0iet0 ths6. o:ajn se ele a's Ge ip eet 2 00 
ihree'copieal; <i. tes.t) nc : 3 00 
Paid clerk in the'court for writ... :12- «<j a AODO Oe le Eee eae Oe 
Paid Sheriff service (eee... 5 sisccs:s:clicies eree:assels oi often ae ede 
Dwe: affidavit of service; Toone... ..n200. see erie ae ee een ec 1 00 
INT STOSSIN see Saati eee aco eoare greeted a Se 0 30 
Dwg. affidavit of service, D. Mulholland. --2 25). cence eee 1 00 
BN BYORSING «sso e 6 5 oiays sles Sips Gees ons ee eee whardo AGRE Seatateromitees ar 2 0 30 
Dwe: bill of costs... 05... 50% < 8 «sclera slater rele See ee 0 60 
0) ) eee er Gone ec one coun Sacbohes 0 30 
Dwg. discontinuance......... ROMs oso on Gi asec cuore cas 0 60 
Letter.enclosing bill:of costs.!. .........,\...25) ouek oe eee eee ee 0 50 
Attending to file discontinuance:and paid 2.4...) eee eee eee eee 0 50 
17 80 
Disbursements. «4 3:....<.: s/s) 0: eee renee Pe $20.45 
| 2 a MRA hc haucoscccsohuc Gm Sa Ub Sasndeoe 17.80 
Total $38.25 


$ cts. 
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Herewith is attached the tabulated information secured from the cancelled notes 


of various banks. 
special selection of them. 


I have taken the notes just as they came to hand and made no 


= BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Interest Interest 
Branch. Date. Amount. Term. Raise Gallaced: 
$ cts $ cts. 
MEaTMANISMOASLS eiecarc ccs ss 2 ftce. Ate May 12. - 200 00 |44 months. . 10 9 00 
" (i SEC Caa Se"  WeeR nner rete ees Oct) 12h 209 00 |1 " 3 10 2 00 
" he SAE ty AOR Nov. 12 . 211 00 |14 ou 10 27 
" i). a GRO ee eee Deck al. PAS Fal " 10 215 
Tait (i) cposthating Son eo oe Feb. 13.. 208 90 |3 " Notmarkeds\n-) neon. 
SEAS REANIM Is Vaasa ocr epcticiaiovers assis + ciev Vexre regs al Vee 78 80 |2 " 10 Not marked. 
" if S42. eR ae aaeomet onto May il es 361 90 (3 " 10 10 20 
SEATOADS Oe ayo srapns sails ciatsists ess oe ste sai Apr. 10.. 264 75 |7 " 10 16 00 
Ituna NE stays au Rlatav=- arava) Sloss avaqs\a ie’are ei Sept. 12.. 185 00 |1 " 10 1°85 
" NIDA paiwevatece a le!'ate ‘ave ala aval) eie/'s June ik 200 00 3 " 10 5 25 
" U) Se aced604 56 <: bBo coos Mar. 12> 231 00 |3 " 10 6 00 
oT DMR VE-Pale tat olirioker = ven sisra'staketele fas Dec. nla has 225 00 |3 " -| 10 6 00 
FER says ONES Mt eas boc. ap tans ohet Pecra.e aeofaye Soeie x July 12.. 120 00 |44 u ae 10 4 60 
AEST ENV ARI, vetcgrete c/s) c ie = ic ass <terainiers cis Feb. 12.. 61 90 |3 weeks.... 10 1 00 
Raaagnse (th (Reece eee Oct. 12. 364 95 [Demand....) 10 1 90 
" Oi)! | ele eerie ore es July 12.. 102 60 |24 months..| 10 2 20 
" TREES vA Met es a ate Secreta ductncstane Apr. WAR 100 00 |é " 5 | 10 2 60 
" it ha SR ASS Se ee eee Aug. 12.. 50 00 |5 weeks... . 10 1 00 
u ity, 5 cick pea eR June 12. 100 00 |3 months.. 10 2 65 
fi (i, bape eane eee eee June 12.. 103°40)1340 ne ee} elo 3 10 
" (Sco eee eae ee Feb. 12.. 100 00 |4 " 10 3 40 
legit, IME. Seo as eee eee eee Dec. 10.. 250 00 |4 " 8 6 95 
" " EPA ors oat tz i easel diavsieicts May 12. 100 00 44 4 10 3 70 
" SMMetatacVatleletstsiialn(isle\etsla ‘ele’ ~isket isi'wvare Aug. Ws 3 495 30 |2 " 10 8 80 
" MNase rtters crrayersic oScie ea aese Novi hz: 475 00 |4 " Not marked.| Not marked. 
inte, Shigeo Soa ese eee eee eg Mar. 12.. 200 00 |1 ~ u 10 2 00 
" OW) sc) 4. Al SBIR SIASIE SeecrOnrar sarees Feb. n I Ene 200 00 |1 " 10 2 00 
" MO ieiel<t isieicla ic wis! act e\w'sic\'eln seine Dec a1 Ee 200 00 |2 " 10 3 75D 
" Wo weve meee ese ees sete een ee, Sept 12.. 100 00 |3 " 10 2 60 
IR VINOLE meee emote <reic sleisier sve ates Apr. 1l.. 51 40 |2 " 10 1 00 
" RUM ers ate c's aisinetersmtersars Feb. 11.. 237 35 |2 " 10 4 30 
PO WHS ATCA Gai a) asiciate aisisie.e.cce tvs oe Mar. 12 . 60 00 [62 4 10 3 50 
4" Oia PRUE nC .jJune 10.. 30 00 {5 " 10 1 50 
" US A eArrcna tie or rece Aug. OR 30 00 |2 " 10 1 00 
" RPE Eeiie Tulisfisyeliel «stiavalicvatlei/el's)a.eeie, b0 June 10.. 28 60 |4 ” 10 1 00 
" MRR alafenafeleVel'e\aversimleselw xin: s) 61h May Os 183 00 |3 " 10 5 00 
" Wo a wieise teen e ues es Aug. 10.. 188 00 22 " 10 4 75 
WaridsonySaska-scsactm feces yee, Jan. 13: 90 00 |1 " 8 1 00 
Estevan it). oboe eee a eC aes Mar. 11.. 100 00 |34 on 10 3 20 
" i) ide oS eae ee eee Aug. 11.. 205 75 |2 " Not marked.| Discount. 
" Mo pee eee teens we eree ene Aug. 1B) Re 610 70 |2 " " " 
ioneitel. —l) (ones aso nena e eee Mar. 10. 368 00 |3 " 10 9 75 
" " eRe mel ati iatcvelel are isieipisiivdte: bs! June LOE Tae fi) 2 " 10 8 25 
” ” o BORER Doone Om oe Ot Apr. Or: 100 00 |6 " 10 13) 25 
Vea COlinm Wlam werct mite Sow.) a sctrcs Ge June 11.. 260 60 |4 " 10 9 00 
u" UE inte sistie? Wen avb:el swim cleo) bid @).t'e ee Oct. ni lee . 269 60 1 " 10 2 60 
DRG Milter Gas kesh ate ateistey oat hs we 8 .|Feb. 10.. 100 00 {2 " 10 1 70 
" i LSaode odor soo blocsooade Nov. ‘Ope 200 00 |3 uw 10 5 30 
3 DOMINION BANK. 
Grentelly Saslos denise esc ceesives see Nov. 12.. 600 00 |3 months. 9 14 15 
(CiigisekGay Th SoWede Teese Enea oeanes: Sept. 12.. 440 30 |1 " 10 3 90 
" [he ttlaga gdoceods doce —octoito June 12.. 204 50 |3 " 9s 5 00 
" tb eee ee Ceci ciooiesrr: Mar. 12.. 200 00 |5 " 93 4 75 
" (Co (G6 yoo ce nooo oo oe mers June 12.. 50 00 |3 " a6 10 1 30 
" i duce Sapomeconoceseds July 12., 175 00 |2 mo. 22 dys 10 4 25 
" epee ee arse cede mckcrstetesln ie Octiz 12-4 225 00 |1 month.... 11 2 20 
" (Ciit PRP ee k  e es eEL ARO Nov. 12.. 444 20 |1 " iil 410 
Sager zel bh fre SA Se eee nr ree a Nov. 06.. 100 00 |2 " 8 1 80 
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! 


nterest Interest 
Branch. Date. Amount. Term. ee Gallectods 
$ cts. p.c¢ $ cts. 
x Saske. 2, prcacsaa cu kerosene ‘Jan. 06.. 101 80 {1 month. 8 [ 0 80 
ee ae Ae Sia ale ek ie June 06 . 3500011» 8 270 

" EAE tr eanO Ltn Racor ee Nov. 06.. 850 00 ; " x 8 a He ; 
o SOY. ll aes woreteeraiereetceerdere se ithereats Octy Gitte 204 75 " ot given, 

: ie e ADIL ita relat ene) lage conch ake ween eaten July a 200 00 |3 " 4 4 75° 

" il., aecnataneteomnasenin April Il... 173 95 {3 " 9 425 

" fs, Posse eatarePte ole ciptoee anyon etter Jiarives Liliee 170 00 |3 " 9 3 95 

CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE. ' 
Medicinerbat. Alltsee<. cr. eects outs May 12.. 748 GO |27 days..... 10 5 90 
"  eerieremiorcren tors Ones Nov. 11.. 422 00 | 2 weeks... . 8 1 60 
" TM Re ararer eric Sor, « Dec. 11.. 723 85 | 5 months. . 8 24 85 
Wathen yi Gasicer chm an ai Coenen Dec. 12.. 1145 80 |26 days..... Not marked 0 65 
Garman. OVLa nes circ seteeoite has. coho ae ie Reb: 1Le. 161 70 | 1 month ) Not marked 

" We mie stein aici, Ms ain ane ae hen ne Jan, O07 282 65 | 1 " ) 2 60 

" WN hae atc intel cictors? bese ee Dec. 06.. 279 65 | 1 " . 9 3 00 

" Te ee eta Soe nett an Nov. 06.. 279 65 20 days..... Not marked| Not marked 

" He aan aman oyster, ate June 06.. 237 50 | 34 months " " 

” Treen Sik eee Wa ieces ca anette oe Oct. 06. 273 65 |} 1 " 8 rf 
Elbow, SEC) eeaomees, pace seine May 12. 159 00 | 32 9 4 85 
North Battleford, « Oct. 12 459 35 | 2 " 8 6 20 

" inky Sop caseccPur eae July s 1222 42 60 | 2% 8 0 90 
" if" coho nck aeone July 12.. 200 00 | 23) ou 8 4 00 
" TU ides So ere A June 12.. 206 10 | 4 " 8 5 75 
Radville Th Palanan ane eee (Nov. 12. . 25 00 | 2 weeks 10 0 50 
Melfort Hares, to .|May 12). 200 00 | 3 months 8 4 20 
Weyburn Wi) sia: ayoke glee cree Aug. 07.. 225 00 | 2m. 26 dys 9 5 10 

" " |Oct. O07... 300 00 | 1 month 9 2 50 

" " Nov. 07.. 37 60 | 1 mo. 7 dys 9 199 

" ee ecmntst cic: Sept. 07.. 200 00 | 3 months.. 9 4 70 
Malik River; Altai, 252.10. aereter Noy. 1272 350 00 | 3 mo. 5 dys| Not marked! Dise. 
Wondas Sashes ied ces cade ore Nov. 11.. 100 00 | 4 months.. 8 2 75 

" Ener er mettsr oc ce co Apr. 12... 300 00 | 4 " ue 8 8 30 
" iM weep roun riticetiri nas See May 11 50 60 4 " 8 1 40 
" iis, sla: Waser? hice Negev Aug. 12. ae60 2 " 8 2 25 
" " Mar. 11.. 60 00 4 " 8 io) 
1" Tite ca idee Shinai eee May 11.. 210 00 | 4 " 8 5 80 
Gleichen;, -Ailltas.. 22.27 swasdascet wee May 12.. 250 00 | 1 " 8 2 00 

" I MER SAI OP dS sce \June 12 . 252 00 |24days..... 8 1 60 

" Ul) decree So eae .../June 10.. 30 50 | 4 months .. 8 0 85 

" " .jAug. 10.. 600 00 | 22 ou 8 12 35 

" Hee ere, eee eneeron ay sins June 10.. 473 65 | 4 " 8 13 00 

" Wet ee arte Se Be Nov. 12.. 300 00 |19 days..... 8 1 50 
Whloydiinsters Saskesa.- seen Feb. 12. 104 35 | 4 mo. 7 dys) Not marked Dise. 

" 11) Ratti 's! lacie Maer eee Peles TUL 44 00 | 6 months. . 12% 2 70 
Mionarchi: “Altavi.nces. Ann eee May 12.. 483 60 |2 months. .. 8 6 90 
" mest ae) tae Sees ton oe cts nec Mar. 12.. 430 00 {1 month.... 8 3 00 

" ilo Galway even emer ter eee Feb, 12.. 200 00 |1 mo., 12 dys 8 2 20 

1" it) sds SC eee Jan. 12.. 230 00 |24 months. . 8 415 

" AL Sas ete faeces terwhevateie) farm . Dec ais 180 00 2} uw 8 2 70 
Biggar Sask) scone scaee eee Ne Cee Janice see 100 00 |2 " 10 1 90 
Kero bert) Sask satsans ae oe ae Nov. 12.. 205 65 |26 days..... 10 1 70 
; Neha ar Cac eee July 12.. 200 00 |3mo.,5dys.| ‘10 5 65 

" (ie A eeliacat goa April 12. 200 00 |3 months... 10 3 60 

r io Ded ORS ahs Shae nee Feb. 12 ZOOVOOK QE meee P10 435 
Gleichens eA lta $5 cows er rte May 12.. 181 50 2 u 19d: 8 3 40 

: ee oie tee ek eee Jan. 12. A OOKGOVIS “anes. oe 8 25 05 

Ha ae APE NORE. April 12....| 1,346 30 (3, 23 a. 8 33 90 
Hilbowausaskee cemeteries July 12.. 1,595 50 |1 month, 7 d. 9 16 30 
‘Provost; Altace coe ute cue eee Dec. 12.. 300 00 |2 months... . 9 4 80 
Weyburn Sask 9. spencer eae June 12.. 211 84 |4 " Be 9 6 96 
Radisson sine. pe eee ane ae roe es Nov. 12 358 30 |l month... 10 3 40 

" (0) See eee eee Aug. 12 739 00 |3 months... . 10 19 30 
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UNION BANK 
| I if 
nterest |- Interest 
; Branch. Date. Amount. Term. Rate Galleeted 
$ ¢ cts. 
WWevburmySaSk.: icc aac ne sbifertie ces INOW-ne Meee 292 45 | 1 mo. 9 dys. 10 3 45 
Ow IBIaMG ALA scien wie ween Aiwihy Wee se. 300 00 | 3mo.5 dys.| not given. dise. 
\Wenirsteinels S33 “Gogo oaoopesns oegueolyGH=.) bance 100 00 | 3 months .. 9 2 50 
Fillmore Mo Gu.co Meese oboe Ecce oe | Octy ela... 93230iLOtday ss qe 4 teem eee 0 25 
Tinto tws, WWIEN Ge ciene ols eee ee aia ee ee ee June 11.... 26000); 2hmonths)so)\ specie disc. 
" Meee reece eee teen ee teens April cle 200 60 | 4 " oie 9 12 80 
" NM RCRE TE MGNS (sfakels(\sae\q\'w o'r \s> '0 0/0 0\e lode Aug. Oat 412 80 2 " ayer 9 6 50 
" MIM staia a | ehsiays ahora a acsiaye a NIG ae ee 568 05 |30 days..... 9 5 80 
" Metco cise ececetai hiatars Birvorn Ue one 500 00 | 2months . 9 7 90 
" ee fete eiecnrebeiss case Kelis aie wane LON: 600 00 | 2mo.7 dys. 9 10 30 
BROOM SAS Kee eclesls, (esfst e's owls Tegeoroicts eis Leys 150 00 | 3 months .. 9 3165 
Avemerppmninn se CI espe: Mars sea ects abe ch ctcveveraie e's Hebie loi cn 175 00 | 1 ith eles 8 1 25 
JxGhITGye., « [SEXES ARI Bis ane eS ear muryes Weng oe 25 00 | 2 " 10 0 65 
" Wh UAE Ae oho BCE CnEL eh PPO eC Augy ils. 88 10 | 3 " 10 2 30 
" HW) Soe Meo toad deo, weoleb oe Now. 10... 400 00 ill " eds 10 disc. 
NW eerra reli eie ec eitaiss siecleccarie svete ne July 12).... 300 00 | 2m. 25 dys. 8 6 80 
BUViame eS aig USTs cei ace ater eicieletejet cme» Oct, 120.7: 416 25 | 1 month.. 8 3 20 
" RM dire sears crea cncttole Nowe Ore oe 975 00 | 1 i, _pard|senongiaoetse dise. 
Grolluake; Sask..c.s.- ce0- Ran aneteves ‘May 12.... 34) 25: 1! Wipe s 0 50 
" ‘it Se eee NR eyeaie Mars) .) ASS5 1 2ie iw eee 8 { 1 00 
e " NVeisisyataheVaratata) Ufavetevalinltya! ‘a)e'eafa Dee Ll 4. 52 00 3! " oe 8 125 
PEPIN eal eccti eis, | ieiaie ss eva ie:e)eve eis evere Nov. 12.... 500 00 | 2 fe at hee NEG 3 disc. 

" " eta ental pi saha'aiavpih ela!\n) eveve)srels Oct. 11. sod 100 00 3 " ae 9 2 50 
StU eYeRyG SEST IR re ee eee Oct. 11>... 129 20 | 2 weeks.... 9 1 00 
meventrersons. Alta) s...-2..2.. «+. July 12.... 140 00 | 3 months... 10 3 65 

" " WV) Getciwra sl aims chess 0) eine ie April A ers 140 00 2 " .. 10 2 50 
" " 1 a See adie eeoe sees Wen, IPSs 4 140 00 | 3 " s 10 3 60 
ILEseGNEL BES Bae bay ci eee Sino, Wh Rese 31 00 | 1 " 10 dise. 
" (0. Sie et Eee eee ene \Octwaml Zee 22 46 | 1 mo. 8 dys 9 1 00 
" LRM eR rect ie srcpacisieve eis Janelle. 30 00 | 1 month 10 MPSS 
JSGESIEVE n> EE casa eee eae eb 125. .: 550 00 | 1 " 10 4 85 
" GUN oS aic tc cant ova) sere Misr Maan 5b4 85 | 3 " 10 14 60 
" {i .d Geb 60 Pqeeoeaces Aeon June 1/2) 52. 569 45 | 4 " 10 20 50 
" Vb Roden chagiieert Macao > ODO Oct De aoe 469 40 1 " 10 4 45 
THSai? oo) Gpaao" SAO ne eae eee June 12.... 252 40 | 1 Wesel eee eect teh 2 40 
" DY Gteto. oA 'Gooeor a OenoIc in CREnA Io) Dec. 1b 7 76 50 1 " 10 1 50 
" Sea eeeaeeoe Oct. 11 509 00 | 2 iny Dao 10 9 00 
ILAWreaNS(S FER SHE] fe eect ee Eee ee INov.) 10) 5.- 955 00 | 2 weeks.... 8 3 55 
Bounty (i) 2 boo ee ee oa bonre, A 52 1,468 10 | 3days..... 8 10 75 
" SD eet che GS aaron Aug. 12. .: 960 75 | 3 months... 8 20 00 
" (il. oan i ee ae tee Avpre L2) ee 935 00 | 4 " 8 25 75 
" (0 oS See co acanierc mesenger Nove, 11 -2e. 1,045 20 | 1 " 8 7 60 
Waweta Ti) 06 Ohne Se oe ee peer Dee. 12.... 269 65.) 2 Tc tne 8 3 85 
W SUUMMEE EP rhode ch sts’ min velic’s (elev sha,a sue Aug. OAS 1,118 00 | &mo, 25d. 9 34 50 
ante donve Al tase occi ce Sy aie sisi Bee Octe tO9 ase 31 00 | 2 months .. TI | aaa 
WWAWObAs ASK see ace oi sicye nena ae, s|DWees Wace. 125 00 | 2 I bpaetelleespastreseesecas- rose 2 25 
" ‘0 shed We ee Seno re eee Hebryeloce 52/25 | 1 umet ss sehratens 1 00 
iinelovenyy | ogi Metta ote Rape cere ena eeiere jenny Wee 6 139 50 | 1 mo. 8 dys. TUT OT a Preset A 
" EEN ieie aiaiinieh yelesera. slats Nana lores 102 75 | 1 month.... TKO = N erctercacre nace 
" fh. Heol cle oo aC Cenc crear Nov. 12.. 100 00 | 2 months. .| 10 1 75 
" MME ee see sic site eirets lays Sept. 12.. 100 00 | 1 mo. 3 dys. 10 1 25 
“ hh) BAC ORR SS eee ee Jane 12s 50 00 | 1 month.... 10 1 00 
" NYG RPotererey cava "s fatale) elem « Aug FO... 102 60 1 [pe hae 10 1 40 
ioeninmallla: ie jouer a oemCacor cee Meo Ail scr 608 55 | 2 " 8 8 80 
" NMratetelalt= aie t-vafi-t=¥eite\a)'= "olla el = 1s (7 ee May AO) 2: 24 00 | 2 " 8 1 00 
ISCEOTIITY ((p, ao nbaOnRe Ae RSE Oreos (Nave Oats 101 03 | 2 " 10 iL 75) 
inpemnilie a) Ce leeeeas sae aeomeeacd INGWs" 2s. <2 204 30 | 1 " 8 1 90 
" Ch Cenc GiGeceateactche CeO Ce menace Mar 109:....:- 42 10 7 " fyi aoe eee 
" EO ee cee Peis cabernet June 09.. 125 00 | 5 " So = | See ee See 
" Ph MpSel sr Cin CRS TCR Oa oaO Ie ee ree Jane lS. 50 00 2 " 12 1 00 
" ADs oetenciste) se wlepa=teseusie fete S25: Beb: 13)... 51 00 1 We oss TCC 5 eer tee gee ene 
Scott Op: sani See reer nena June 09.... 100 00 |59 days..... 10 1 75 

" PM ay aor esac eae, dis MM ate a3 MEK Wogan 600100" 10) wi ws... 9 2 00 

We (tl recite A Re ce tee s(INove 09%. 792 65 | 1 month.... 9 6 75 

" NRMP sloceiste se ceve lm chens) Fehsieiiere= fore! ition Vee oe 950 00 4 Dh aco Oa mea eer ere. 
Gravelbourg, Sask .........-.s-..-- SS Nowe, 12 500 00} 3 ou Omen |(Onicts. sa? 
Simao, SPR oye oheegpe Reon BOObonaee Mar. 11.... 105 00}1 un 9 1 00 

" NY mimatoreleteieh si versie enlace sy oUcist lial Mies ihe. 200 00 1 " Stoke OF ae al llee,c tence orm 

" 26.60 UO Anne COPIER Mian 152... 475 00 |17 days..... | 8 0 75 
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Interest Interest 

Branch. Date. Amount. Term. Rate. Collected. 

$ cts. $ cts. 

Si BUSES 8 Caatononae sacncucls on. Ey OMe = 60 00 | 2 months .. Ue ea lbisonaps ace 
a Feb. 13....| beg eaniaidawes aes 8 185 
” " DOT FOS LO ieee ae 8 1 95 

1" " 552 95 | 1 month.... 8 475 

" " 285 CO |10 days..... 8 0 85 

" " 602'50 |10 nr <1. 3. 8 1 75 


Wainright, Alta.. ......... eae aera oA INGYeiel anes 100 00 | 6 months .. 9 4 65 
Bdgerton, We Ao eeeyec secre Ta OP Ee Oct, 12s 350 00! 4 «u 9 11 20 
" Nig oesielevaieve tote faleveyaiel apes mate .|Nov. 12. ..2 16500} 1 »u 4) 1 48 
" AR iatuyencuwh Wile. alanis hefetavena) eaters Noy. 4 Te 100 00 3 ” 9 2 40 
Acme, It) leiaveeiod memebers ERA Sept. 12.0, 100 00/3 4» 8 2 2b 
Minehenden; pir ccce.cuis: S sitesvelemerae sere Dee: 02 ci 24920/}1 uw 12 2 70 
Pincher' Sips, shesve s-ceuasaeecie ‘Apr 12.08 175 00/3 uw 8 3 70 
" My, “acavvleu Mae & ctstelejele areraaroaara Apr. 12.... 1,850 00} 4 uw 8 50 90 
" RE resi es Ih, Seni. Ai Nov. 12.... 500 00 | 1 8 3 70 
" " SRO DLPOA PITS cc May 12.... 35000); 4 8 9 75 
" ik vee one PRCA ne Mere Jralyieal anes 200 00) 3 u 8 4 25 
" Wt ‘scealahokawane tn ne Arp 2 cee 1,000 00; 3 « 8 20 95 
" Tees ORL OO CC, Sciciea Aug. poe eee 900 00 1 " 8 v6 00 
Acme, Uy, wade a feteie lotsa Re July 12...: 400 00/6 4 9 18 55 
Bdeerton;, Ti. o Me ce deeene Soren April 12... 250 00 | 64 9 13 20 
" IU. Vane eta telarely tetateilia| pia ein ierate Nov. yA Hee a 525 00 1 " § 4 40 
" TEESE ne oe CeonG acos: April 12.... 200 00(6 4 ae 8 8 60 
Islay, i, ce Gaels a eh See eee Oct. 12.... 217 75 {1-0 ae 8 1 75 
" i aesetd ls ale: avaqelecatele agente eters Sept. 12.... 650 00 /15 days.... 8 2 75 
" We ah eeh ere stag ahaa eaae (Nov. 12.... 110 30 | 1 month... 8 0 95 
" ttc) dione hottdea caer thas) BReereiete Dec. 12.... 2000}1 « eee ae 0 50 
" (to Tene Bietarjahe eae eee Aug. Lbs. 22] 316 4013 4 8 6 60 
" i, ha eee tae eee Ocha 100 00/2 u 8 1 50 
Wretaskiwinjin o. oo..c «supe eee July 12.... 15000}; 1 » 8 1 20 
" i, Sb eee eel eoneeies April 12 ... 350 00/3 » 8 7 25 
Neepawa, Manic. ...3 2.052. eebien eee June 07.... QOMQU SAS Sit es P aseil eerste recs erates 3 20 
" UI, rowed age nase et eee Noy. 06.... 100 00/1 uo 8 0 90 
Hughenden, Alta........... A ee Aug. ule ere 300 00} 2 u 8 4 50 
Wietaskiwins iin’ n/oeem. 26) seen Julyel2 sae 150 00)/1 uw 8 1 20 
" 1 ~ a apace de oe Oem Avpril T2522 35000} 3 wy 8 7 25 
NORTHERN CROWN BANK. 

Dundurn, Sask 160 00 | 4 months.. 10 5 75 
" 0 5000;1 «w ae 10 1 00 
Earl Grey = z ts 7695;1 uw 10 1 00 
‘Arden, Man ..0...02 st aseeeee ee i Bas 100 00} 3 u 12 3 00 
u (ti. | Ricvetntaie ataaiale toe ene eee | ee POG ROOM Swe cre vy. ham oncuen wee 3 00 
Dundurn, Sask 7 924 50/2 10 17 90 
" ” 900 00/3 »n 10 24 50 

" " 900 00/3 , 10 
Harris " 100 00}1 4 18 1 50 
Viscount fea: OT bes ae rie mig ere emer! 1 50 
"Ww W 81 00 2 Wo win ba viele op” eiere Sale a 00 
M " 7900|)}4 cell mateo beet 28 1 00 
Imperial 300).00) || 5 weeks:.. 3). 2220... slate 3 00 
Manor " 30 00 | 1 months.. 10 1 00 
cc " 3100/1 o Pe 10 1 00 
n° " 3300)/2 uu 10 1 00 
Dundurn " 605 06 1 " 10 5 90 
Waldeck 1 HOTOO Tae hee uae | naseeee aes 1 00 
Brock " LOOROGT| Mere iya ae Malet tee 1 00 
i it 5000; 4 uw 9 170 

" " 5000;2 u 10 
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NORTHERN CROWN BANK —Continued. 
Branch. Interest Interest 
Date. Amount. Term. Rate Gullesteae 
$ cts. $ cts. 
HOE OOD 5 SASH a sic/e ah ysitleceseleie sie SSIES Se May 11.. 28 05 | 7 months - 8 1 25 
" (! See ec cannon Sees June 12.. SOb20) Sis wort eas ae eee Discounted. 
" NED eisiintsi=iiats/u'sinile sy). 1) 48) evel ele ne Aug. 10: - 5130) |) 3 " cel ew een eccvns " 
" (0 Maes eB ae oe oe ane Oct ik: DIROOH LO Tdayss ve. ley 1 00 
" MRE Re rt! Settee each: May 11.. 60 00 | 4 months.. 10 
" 0). \ Seta Leon SRS eRe r een July 11. 200 00 " He 9 4 70 
Harris ID. kent ee eee July 12.. 300 00} 4 4 f 8 8 30 
" [i ometes hob Reese Nov 25. SLOZOONKZAS trea ® =a a|lase apes Discounted. 
Manor (0 ccna G0 CEE mec May 12.. 200 00 | 1 month. ..| 10 
" (0 RES OOO een ee mete teres April 12 . 500 00/1 uw | 10 
" i Spano hotateescioSo oo 0 Mar. 1 500 00 1 " | 10 
" {Cl Steet Cua Feb. PR 500 00 1 " 10 
" PEMA AT a wich ona | Janel): 500 00 | 1 4 | 10 
Brock COME Coie ies cas Decy 125: 20200 P| lp Sit am ll veces eres 7b 
" MN eR a sts ict c ava sacs Noy. 12:5 ZOU LOOn | ZnO n ths esse eee ner Discounted. 
Manor 1.) SAMS SINR ee Re a Noy. 9. 413 75 |2 weeks .... 10 2 00 
" (US Rgtrershe S208 9 Scio ortho Nov. OR: 415 75 lL month, stat, 10 
" 0” ASE OSA SOG ie ta oa hormoed Sep. ini 60 00 3 " 10 
" Wh SA S.A one SA ee Oerocoe Feb. hose 25 00 13 " 9 
ft) li! Aa S¢oethSa on ole ao Ono eeooied Octamliee 219 75 j1 " 10 2 05 
" NUMMMEP CY iii stn isvetetefer sl ol axcie 1eeas che July ities 214 60 |3 10 Dae 
" (ii) snberam a Oe eee ee ena ees Marelli. 21400 3 iu 5 75 
" MI etat se eeshone atari alec viele. b ene Feb. lee 410 50 1 " 10 ooo) 
" WEEE ncrse Perera aisisas) sia) feekefiene Novy. 10.. 400 00 3 " 10 10 50 
" iT),, Soa Se Se aero Sep. 12.. 100 00 2 » 9 1 70 
" Uh 2 Acta 6e Sere Cie Itenac Cnene i eacac Ocha 12 QAT 25 \1 "W 9 2 10 
" Teen 56 8 Ac Shes oo chonono cee capes July 125: 240 95 |3 " 9 6 30 
W WW Edo occa. copied ooemone Apr. 1 be 333 25 (3 " 9 if FA 
" We tov cuned (exo Cees Cee OrORD oer Dec. 11.. 350 00 3 " 9 8 25 
W NWR tatavata |/s\'o te riceva¥ats June 10.. 67 20 |3 " 10 180 
" HY Nelere\eiatoJmvevin <o'sve\sle! "eis sis oie July ike. 105 25 2 " 10 2 00 
" Wl SAnbAR hole Ian OooeoS Apr. Oe: 102 55 3 " 10 2 70 
" ) one Seeo) SAS See acsahs Apr. On 100 00 3 " aia 10 2 55 
" Th SC OR8 0 7 OOo Gn cenin cece noe June 10... 250 00 53 u niatote 10 6 35 
" We nite On At ereeD G6 CEOs Jan. 10:. 150 00 3 weeks.... 10 
Niemprny Atmel SMe erysiters te sic's scascnveva ciao + 3 INGvs lille: 622 00 |1 month.... 8 4 65 
" Wc cccececaccee sss eeesees Oct. 12... 2,000 00 |2 " wane 8 28 55 
" ii) | Gigt SOc SPOOR Cee Aug. 12.. 100 00 |2 mo.-24 dys 8 2 10 
" Ml chor nanan eo eEee Sep. 09.. 250 00 (3 months... 7 5 30 
BANK OF HAMILTON. 
WMoreburmt Saskia. sen. .ccterc meee re. ae Deer lila 3,084 36 | 2 months.. 8 50 24 
Heward CEE IAG der ci] cistaiiskeie;S 5 vere July 12... 7000/3 uw g 10 2 00 
" VMs ialefeielievs“wieiele) \ehb/_ ‘leie}s «lesa Aug. 12.. 103 20 | 2 " . 9 1 80 
" MW wee e wee e rere nsecevacee: July ais 200 00 | 3 " ° 9 5 25 
IDGGKN = ie RSS eee mene eee April 12.. 5000}1 uo A | aie eo ane 1 00 
(reelmanWemaniene sete o.01c eh eratnte,« Sia a 370 Rebs li. 304 85] 2 un .|Not given. |Not given. 
" NViMibeiavayel'eieie) ¥ \¥ie- civ feuie;s “s\Wi\o) 2s je(n Oct. 10%: 300 00 4 W e " " 
Wiser, ENIUS iar Sale een are Sept. 11.. 4206/2 u k " Discounted. 
" " SOC a ian ee a June 1 Be . 41 06 3 " " " 
Wiarimesp Vane ey ey, o,f cass <1. sce eee = chedoe. 500 00/1 un " 4 85 
" fh, Noa Ditn, GOCE EEC oe eee ae Rebs 1253 201870) 1 wn " Discounted. 
" Ler 4 SAO ri OO Cece SOO Nov. 11.. 302 (3 a " " " 
Loreburn, Sask Nov. 12... 300 00 | 3  u 9 7 20 
" " June 12... SOSTGDN element 9 8 20 
" " Jan. 12.. 15250) | 3. 6 8 3 00 
Carman, Man..... Mardi Zee. 103 15/3 4» 12 3 15 
Champion, Alta... Decuhznan 700 00|3 uw : 10 17 65 
Wartegalew Saskccee 005 a; cies = <0; 210s April 12.... 556 10 |Demand.... 10 
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, Int 
Branch. Date. Amount. Term. alert Psineinrs 
$ ets. $ cts. 
Balbrite; ‘Saskis.¢ ta. cis pcacteee erent Dee: wiles 1,348 55 |Demand.. 10 
" Let ete ore doHe. ck.co. July 12 22. 824 40 | 3 months 12 
" it) rig,ahsiegieesico ee aera aim Sree res PebirlZeea 1,377 25 (23 days: .... 12 
" CM et oe cuca toe 2 a drumen ieee 1,285 84 | 34 months.. 10 
” Te SOOO rite 4, April 12. ay ay 817 75 2 ” on 12 
BANK OF TORONTO. 
Wolseley, 2Sashkit.. tenants nonce conte Dec. 07.... 300 00 }2 months. .. 10 _ 5 50 
" Uy Wet ees cee eee Feb. 08.... 310 30 |1 month....| Not given | Discounted 
" LUN Osotersmoentcre othe Chen yc Cracc Feb. Oj nsx 140 00 JL W . 8 0 95 
" mere RRR Rtn) aerate cacicucke ence Ovecee 63 60 {1 " 8 0 50 
" Wo wee ee ee ecw newer ee ceeee April OF jee 40 00 j1 Wy eetee 8 0 50 
" Waters ernest tears Dee. 1255: 25 00 (21 days..... 8 0 50 
" ine phesahsistedstnree tel cect ete, ee Dec. "095-5 - 200 00 |2 months. 8 2 90 
" Itt, Misjecoiatene ioe ee iar Dec. 09.... - 520 00 |2 " 8 7 45 
" Tig Weve asets, slencectn ty eta ..|Sept. 09.... 100 00 |3 " Not given 2 25 
" Sie, | halo ge\a'esarae bec fajefalapur eye ia wedita June Oe 100 00 |6 " 8 4 50 
" NP Seances cosa. Sretiociwes May OBS ar 200 00 |6 " 8 8 iD 
lena Vor: iil. stance th eet ee Mare ditines 170 21 |13 days..... 8 1 00 
” fir been yer ee eee Mary D2 cee 509 00 |1 month 8 4 20 
IRossburnn Mane sets een ees Deck “HSS 40 00 |5 months. 8 1eS> 
Youngstown, Alta. ........... » « \Weboeis See DONQUE AVA cae Mills cose) smacion 1 00 
" Nipsertctes sethte es Ad mar Feb. 13 .. ORO ME WERK Be ais<||auct ciel: 1 00 
" Nigh aarp eave aenayoeeRen «ici Novenleaeee OOO! [i mmorb hls eal ccicerm vere 1 00 
Kennedy)" Sashes cst sem fone sete een Novant 667 90 |1 week. .... 10 2 00 
Cartwright, Man..................06-- Deer Oras 450 06 |34 months .. 9 12 60 
Swan River Wi.) eeve,wtejotele outro ee INoy, lidlijeee 8400 |6:months. ..| ........... 5 00 
Kennedy " 22 here) Reece eee Jan. 12.... 16 00 |l month....]...... 1 00 
" i 2 aads Se eee ee Heb, 2 ae 17 00 /1 i on miatarel| Gerster vege neteiete 1 00 
" " iTecgGacceeeeee Heb, ieee. 300 00 |6 months. .. 10 16 00 
ROYAL BANK. 
Stettler; Alta. c:..se.cemac oc) se eeee Dees Az eee 150 00 (3 months 8 3 25 
" ii, {decid we thigwles atte O eee Hebd eae 400 00 |2 8 5 60 
Rasetown, Sask. i.c) ese oceeo eee Bary abies 102 00 | demand 8.» =e Steere 
Milden IN} Meret echtprelasaletaree crete erence Avg U2 eee 88 00 |5 weeks..... 8 1 00 
Brelaine, Alta. o..sceeeeece ac ee nea Jan; doeaa 176 00 |2 months. 8 2 75 
" it ato hare eG See eee Sept. 12.... 367 25 3 " 8 8 75 
Halkirk” iy: o.s). ote tencoe eee eee Janelonees 320 00 3 We ecinl| Sees se arsenate 6 50 
Bethune! Sask. 25.0.4 weno e oeie | an al Olas 553 80 3 " 8 12 20 
MauMsGen in) a ees Sa | eine hu ya ek aeras 200 00 |3 " 8 4 25 
Bethune! ii sa ceech cece eee Dee. 09.... 250 00 |3 " 8 5 40 
I 
QUEBEC BANK. 
Bulyeas Sask cs sca) San ee eee Aug, 12.... 154 65 |3 months.... 9 8 65 
" Ta Bete Ameer ctl cecal LAI prop alanis 150 00 |4 “ a 9 4 65 
" NY Ribatcheuey-deretovevere me teverctarareretete ... (June pee 361 90 \4 a 10 12 35 
" UM Sacbacdodhoaoodonogdosees Heby vi2eee 350 00 |4 a 10 11 90 
" (le ooo oiciooninus cocina so + |Octa 1a ae 274 25 }1 cs 10 2 55 
WOun ers aioe ocast oscees eee Apri 125-2 100 00 \6 u 10 Discounted. 
" NYT ei cnavatatet vaksteia Me eicveraatats)eisielatana July ae 125 00 |3 ue 10 3 35 
” EP 9% to's foeValisln ovate els -clajsieeielaisiavs Sept. We 50 00 |1 We on 100 
" Ni OE ea ee aeerooci eee June 12.... 50 00 |3 Ta ae 10 1 45 
" Ui acde aide latulon saree aeeateaae Sept, 12558 41 10 |1 u..../Not marked. 1 00 
" WT) sa cieitel ere seco)! folevelninye)a)nl@lejayaie June AZ 40 00 |3 Sere 10 110 
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Branch. — Date. Amount. Term. pene Pe 
$ cts: $ ets. 
PIS as SASK ss cc7e are sicjo.sse ene eran NOswene lle 100 00 | 1 month 12 Discounted. 
" MR sfaert tatecequinly)clsiy tials (tigainie® + Apr Leer 280 00 | 1 " 10 " 
PERIL GAIT AMI asap Sotelo <2 2) Ssveie'e bye. agedisss July 12 .. 200 00 | 2 " 8 " 
" NYS a aint wvmCa)ahatevalntela,s)Gle«) are!) (ele)e July ones 200 00 1 " 8 " 
" NeMMrtitoraretdishaviate-cte' aielebatcic,oiars exeneve Apr. Miieers 200 00 | 2 " 8 " 
" ei eeaPake ve ny stintietinicafe mie je yalera.sueye re: Neb; 2 ee 200 00 2 ieee ts 8 " 
POEM VIAN sietayeke sereseis wiucaie Syessiccioe sa Oct Sey. 50 00 |10 days..... 8 0 25 
" WMT cits tisicice) vanes Aug. 10.... 255 30 | 1 month... 8 0 95 
" Mt atioliet = (eiinrioUa} <:ieijaiv ele sjie (eli>u=lal\siatere May Oe cr 250 00 | 3 Cor 8 5 30 
" Ni GS SHEERS Ayre een ee Dec. eee 250 00 54 " 8 8 90 
Rouleau, Sask.:... Fes! teenie os Sept. 10) <<. 147 96} 1 " 8 1 05 


As you have permitted me to make any further suggestions in regard to amend- 
ing the Bank Act, I should like to take advantage of the opportunity. I consider the 
greatest need to-day in connection with the banking system is a more intelligent 
knowledge of the working of our banking system or, in other words, publicity. There 
are complaints, not so much against our centralized banking system as against the 
methods adopted by anumber of large banks. Full publicity would be of great benefit 
in giving the public greater confidence in our banks and also in correcting whatever 
evils may grow in. At the present time it is difficult for farmers to understand why 
it is that when there is $1,000,000,000 now on deposit in our banks drawing upon an 
average of 2 per cent interest, that it should require an additional 6, 8, or 10 per cent 
to bring the money where they can use it. It is also difficult for farmers to under- 
stand why they are not able to secure loans from the bank at the season of the year 
when they are most needed. I believe that a wider knowledge of the banking system 
would bring about a better understanding between the farmers and the bankers and 
enable them to be of greater mutual assistance. It is general knowledge that the men 
at the head of the great transportation, industrial, commercial and financial institu- 
tions in Canada are very frequently directors of one of the large chartered banks. It 
is also known that these big concerns require extensive credit, and the impression is 
general that through this interlocking system of directorates these big concerns are 
securing very large loans from the banks at the lowest rates of interest. If this is a 
mistaken idea it would be well to have it cleared up and have the public mind dis- 
abused of the error from which it is suffering. On the other hand if this is a correct 
statement of conditions it should be remedied. 

Tt is partly with this in view that I suggested in my evidence that more complete 
information should be given in the monthly statement of the banks. I believe it 
would be advisable in addition to all the information contained in the present monthly 
statements that there should be a separate and distinct statement from each branch 
bank in Canada, and also from the head office, and these statements in addition to 
being published, I believe, should be posted up prominently in the bank office itself, 
where the public may see it. The only opposition I have heard to this is that it would 
place too much information before competitors. I cannot see any force in this argu- 
ment, inasmuch as very nearly the same thing is done by 25,000 or more banks in 
the United States. Ontheother hand,if everything is being conducted satisfactorily 
in each of the banks, there should be no objection to giving the public full information. 

In these branch reports I think there should be all the information now contained 
in the general report (that is applicable to the branches), also considerable additional 
information. It would be of great advantage to the public in each community to 
know the amount of money on deposit, both interest and non-interest bearing, as 
well as the total amount of loans, specifying as far as possible, the purpose for which 
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the loans were made, for instance, agricultural, manufacturing, wholesale and retail, 
as well as the amount of call loans, and the security upon which such loans were made. 
There is also an impression that a number of our large banks have loaned large sums 
of money for the development of Mexican and South American enterprises, which 
should have been loaned for the development of Canadian enterprises. For this 
reason I think it is highly desirable that the report from each branch bank should 
show the amount of money loaned for foreign enterprises or upon foreign security. 

Each statement, I think, also should show the amount of money loaned to directors 
of that bank, or of other chartered banks and the average rate of interest charged. 
Another statement, I think, should contain the amount of money loaned to firms in 
which the directors of that bank are directors or large shareholders, together with the 
average rate of interest charged, and a further statement should contain the amount 
of money loaned to firms in which the directors of other chartered banks in Canada 
are either directors or large shareholders, together with the average rate of interest 
charged. 

Each report also I think should contain the average rate of interest charged on 
the total loans, as well as the average rate charged on the various kinds of loans made. 

In the interest of the public, also, I think there should be some restriction on the 
rate of interest charged, in any previous evidence I advanced restricting the interest 
rate to 7 per cent. However if it were a choice between leaving clause 91, as it is, 
which is useless, or of having it changed to 8 per cent and a penalty attached for 
charging orreceiving a higher rate of interest, 1 would much prefer to see it made 8 
per cent. It is easy that the highest rates of interest are not all charged in what 
might be called the outlying districts and a study of the tabulated statement I have 
submitted, shows that some of the banks do not charge over 8 per cent, and I have 
had it stated to me by one of the general managers of the banks which do quite a 
business in the West, that he considers 8 per cent is as high as should be charged 
anywhere. Even if the banks were restricted to 8 per cent, it would afford great 
relief to many of our western farmers, as you will notice that nearly half the notes I 
received draw 10 per cent interest or more. ~ 

In connection with therate of interest, if any restriction is made, I think it would 
be well to have a minimum of 25 cents provided for as it is on the short term loans 
where the farmers pay the highest rates of interest, and though it may be an overcharge 
of 50 cents or $1, yet that is a considerable amount to many a farmer on the plains. 

It is a common practice by many of the banks in the West to discount notes and 
no interest rate shown on the face of them. A large percentage of our western popula- 
tion is unfamiliar with the English language and also with banking methods. I think 
it would be well to have a provision made that each note should show on the face of it 
the actual amount of money advanced to the borrower, the actual rate of interest 
charged and the amount of interest collected. Young bank managers, who are 
anxious to make a good record, are frequently tempted to charge “all the traffic will 
bear”; and these regulations would prohibit the doing of injustice to borrowers who 
are not able to protect themselves. ‘ 

The enactment of a satisfactory co-operative banking law would afford an oppor- 
tunity to farmers to use their own savings to finance their own business, and would — 
thus provide an avenue by which real competition could be established in any com- 
munity where the local bank was not giving satisfaction. 

Another method by which farmers might be relieved from their present financial 
rressure would be through the establishment of societies for co-operative purchasing, 
selling and distribution of farm products and commodities used on the farm. This 
work would be stimulated very much by the enactment of a co-operative bill by the 
Federal Parliament. 

GEORGE T. CHIPMAN, 

Wrynipec, April 25, 1913. 
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The Committee met at 3.30 p.m. 


The CHairMan.—Before we commence with the evidence this afternoon, I have 
asked Mr. Ross, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, to give us, briefly, a summary 
of the Act regulating interest in Canada, so that it may go on the record as part of 
the evidence. 


Mr. Barker.—That is, at present. 


Mr. Amers.—Yes. There is, as you know, a Dominion Act on interest and a 
Dominion Act on usury, and as these are indirectly applicable, it might be well to 
get it on the record. 


Mr. Ross.—I need scarcely say that the British North America Act, in Section 
91, provides that interest is one of the special matters over which the Dominion has 
jurisdiction to legislate. The first provision is, that any rate of interest may be 
charged where'there is no specific statutory restriction. The next provision is that 
the legal rate of interest, where interest is payable by agreement and no rule is 
specified, shall be 5 per cent. On a promissory note, for example, payable with interest, 
the raté will be 5 per cent.. Except as to mortgages on real estate no rate of interest 
is payable if the rate per day, week, month, or per half year, set out in the contract 
is in excess of the rate per annum, which has also to} be set out on the contract. 
The rate per annum, set out on the face of the contract, governs, and if the rate per 
month or per day should exceed the rate per annum set out 'on the face of the con- 
tract, the former shall not prevail, but the: latter. 

Then in case of mortgages where the interest and principal are blended in re- 
payment, there shall be set out on the face of the mortgage the actuarial equivalent 
of the rate on the principal, payable annually or half-yearly; and if, when ‘the cal- 
culation is made actuarially, the interest payments should amount to more than is 
set out on the, face of the mortgage, per annum, the latter shall govern, as in the 
former case. Fines, in the case of mortgages, are not allowed to swell the interest 
rate. They are not collectable. : 


The Cuamman.—What statute is that, Mr. Ross? 
Mr. Ross. Chapter 120 of tha Revised Statutes. 


Hon. Mr. Wurre—Does that mean this, that the object of that Act is that any 
party borrowing money may know the rate of interest, per annum, he is paying? 


Mr. Ross.—Yes, on the face of the instrument. 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—That is, it is set out that he shall pay so much a month, so that 
he may not be misled as to the rate of interest he is paying; and if there is any 
chance of a conflict between the amount hel is paying per month and the rate he is 
paying per annum, then the rate per annum shall prevail. Is there anything to 
interfere with freedom of contract, provided the annual rate of interest is stipulated? 


Mr. Ross.—Nothing that I have observed on the face of the statute. Then there 
is a Moneylenders’ Act, which many of you will remember was passed in 1906. It 
only applies to people who make a practice of lending money at a rate in excess of 
10 per cent per annum, but it does not comprise registered pawnbrokers as such. 
The limitation put on moneylenders is that they cannot charge more than 12 per cent. 


Mr. Cocxsuutr.—That holds good all over the Dominion? 
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Mr. Ross.—Yes. It is generally applicable. 

The Cuamman.—Would you judge, from that Act, that anything above 12 per 
cent was regarded as usurious ? 

Mr. Ross.—If he is a moneylender, within the meaning of this Act, it would be. 
but if he is not a moneylender, the general Act would apply. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—Moneylenders includes: ‘Any person who carries on the 
business of money-lending, or advertises, or announces himself, or holds himself out 
in any way, as carrying on that business. and ‘who makes a practice of lending money 
at a higher rate than 10 per cent per annum, but does not comprise registered pawn- 
brokers as such.’ So we have to establish that he was a moneylender 

The Cuamman.—Is a bank a moneylender ? 

Mr. Ross.—Not within the meaning of the Act. 

Mr. KNOwWLES.—Does that mean a private bank could not make a note at a higher 
rate than 12 per cent? 

Hon, Mr. Wuirr.—You would have to establish that moneylenders made a practice 
of loaning above 10 per cent before this statute would apply. Jif a moneylender, as 
defined by this Act, loans at over 12 per cent, he forfeits everything. 


Mr. Epwarp J. FReAM, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are Secretary of the United Farmers of Alberta?—A. The Honorary 
Secretary. 
Q. Do you hold any other position?—A. I am also Secretary of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. How long have you been in the West?—A. Twenty-one years. 

Q. What is the Canadian Council of Agriculture?—A. The Canadian Couneil 
of Agriculture consists of the executive of four Provincial organizations: the 
Dominion Grange of Ontario; the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association; the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association, and the United Farmers of Alberta. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So that you speak as a representative of the farming interests, both Kast 
and West?—A. I am not very well conversant with Eastern interests, but to that 
extent I do. 

Q. I think perhaps you had better make your statement in your own way. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Have you discussed this question with any Eastern organizations?—A. No. 
Q. So that you really could not be held to represent Eastern interests2—A. No. 
Q. How long have you held this position?—A. I have been connected with the 
United Farmers of Alberta since the middle of July, 1908, and with the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture since the 15th of February, 1912. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Do you devote all your time to those organizations?—A. No. I am also 
connected with the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, of which I am an officer. 
By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. Are you a farmer?—A. I was a farmer until I got into this kind of business. 
Q. How long have you been engaged in farming?—A. I have had nearly fifteen 
years experience in Western Canada. 
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Q. Just as a farmer?—A. In various ways, working on ranches, farming and 
also doing work in the town. 

Q. How long is it since you ceased actual farming operations?—A. Six years. 

The CHAirMAN.—I would suggest that Mr. Fream now make his statement, and 
he will afterwards be submitted to questioning on anything that may have been said 
or any other matter on which the Committee may desire to question him. 

Mr. FreamM.—I would say that the matter which affects us most in the West, 
what we have mostly been discussing, is that which is found in Section 88, authoriz- 
ing the banks to loan money to farmers on the security of threshed grain, and to 
ranchers on the security of their cattle. I might say-there ‘is a very strong demand 
in the West for something of this kind. The farmer feels that he is considerably 
handicapped at present, no matter which way she turns, and for a long time he has 
been casting round to find some way of getting out of the difficulties under which he 
is working. The big trouble that has to be met first of all with us is in the fact that 
the farmer is compelled to close his financial year, as it were, on the 1st of November 
in each year. The West has been ,a big borrowing country, and has been, to a large 
extent, dependent upon the machine companies for eredit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Agricultural implement companies?—A. Yes. These companies make a prac- 
tice of having their notes come due on the 1st of November in each year. The result 
is that the farmers are compelled to throw their produce on the market in the months 
of September and October, as soon as threshed, if they are going to meet their pay- 
ments. If they do not do that, as has been evidenced these last few months, they are 
simply hounded to death by the collectors of those same machine companies. The 
result of that unfortunate position is that we have to face a grain blockade every year. 
We run up against the same thing every year; there is a shortage in money and the 
banks shut down and tell the farmers they have nothing for them, and the farmers are 
compelled to throw their grain upon the market at a time when it brings the least pos- 
sible price to them. The farmers have felt that some step could be taken, whereby it 
would be possible for them to carry their grain say for two, three or four months, so 
that it could be shipped out gradually and become absorbed in the world’s market, as 
required, instead of causing a glut, as at present; and at the same time, put them in a 
position where they can pay what bills they owe. That cannot be done to-day. Under 
our conditions, as they are in the West, the farmer goes to the local banker and asks 
him for an advance. A statement is put up to him to sign. It shows the amount of 
his assets and the amount of his liabilities. If that farmer has a pretty good line of 
credit anyway and the bank is loaning, he can get some money; but no matter how 
good his credit is, sometimes, and quite often in the fall, the answer is received, ‘ We 
are very sorry, we have orders from the head office to get in all the money possible as 
it is required somewhere else.” He is then decidedly up against it. He cannot pay his 
machine notes or his threshing bills, and he forces his grain on the market. As soon as 
the farmer loads his grain into a car and receives the bill of lading for it, he can send 
that bill of lading to any grain commission firm, elevator company or any company of 
that sort he desires. He can give instructions to that firm that he wishes to hold the 
grain until further orders, and that he wants an advance on it. The commission firm 
will immediately send that man an advance of from 50 to 75 per cent of the value of 
the grain, charging him 6 to 7 per cent per annum interest on it. The only trouble 
is that that grain is on the world’s market, it is in sight, and it has a deterrent effect 
on the prices generally. The farmer cannot understand why some scheme cannot be 
worked out, whereby it would be possible for him to give some specific security, say, 
to the bank, whereby they also would be the owners of the grain the same as the com- 
mission firm, and he could get money to enable him to pay the necessary bills and to 
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hold the grain until such time as there would be no glut on the market. The way it 
works out to-day is that if the farmer is in difficulties generally, if he does not pay 
his bills within a certain time, he is served with a writ or the company that is pressing 
him will demand that he give them a bill of sale or a chattel mortgage on his grain; 
and under the statement given to the bank it is impossible for the bank to hold a 
specific lien upon that grain, although possibly a loan might have been given on the 
grain in the first place. The result is that if a writ is issued against that man and 
judgment and execution secured, the bank simply becomes an ordinary creditor and 
will probably have to take only a proportionate share of what might be coming to 
them. On the other hand, when an advance is made by a grain firm, until such a time 
as that advance is repaid, with the interest at the rate of 6 or 7 per cent per annum, 
the grain firm is really the owner of the grain, subject only to the orders of the farmer 
as to when it shall be sold. And no matter what garnishees or orders may be given to 
that grain firm when settlement is made with the farmer, a deduction is made of all 
charges incurred through the loan or the advance given on the grain in the first place. 
The thing that is bothering the farmer is why cannot something be provided whereby 
he can get something from the banks—put the banks in that position. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. You say that in the fall, in November, the banks shut down on the farmers ?— 
A. Generally. 

Q. Does that oecur every year, or only in abnormal years when money is tight ?— 
A. I think it is pretty generally taken for granted that it is done every year. The same 
answer is received: We have to clear up. 

Q. Do they call in loans? Would you say that there is a substantial diminution 
of the amount of money loaned to the farmers, say in November, or is it only a cur- 
tailment of credits ordinarily extended? Do you think there is a great reduction in 
the volume of loans to the farmers outstanding or not?—A. I would not like to say 
definitely, although it is the general impression among the farmers that there is a big 
curtailment. 

Q. It is not suggested they draw in all their money ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that in the fall, as I understand your view, new loans are not likely to be 
made and old loans are reduced to some extent. Is that it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The chairman wishes to know if you have any information as to whether that 
money is being used to move the crop, or to pay out over the counter in circulation 
to the farmers and others?—A. My own experience is that quite a lot of the money 
used in handling the crops comes from New York and London. 

Q. As the banks draw it in?—A. As the London and New York banks provide the 
money. 

Q. Are you quite sure of that?—A. I am sure of it. 

Q. That the New York and London banks supply the money ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that our banks do not supply the money?—A. A good percentage of it 
comes from outside countries. 

Q. It is not a case of our banks calling in their call loans from London and New 
York banks, but a case of London and New York banks actually sending their money 
to Canada for the purpose of moying the western crop?—A. The Canadian banks use 
their credit to bring it here. 

Q. That is through the Canadian Banke ?—A. It has to be done. The bills of 
lading and warehouse receipts and the general securities for the grain are deposited 
in Canadian banks who act as agents for the other banks. 

Q. Who advances the money?—A. The firms or companies have to wait for a 
week or ten days until the money comes back from New York, until the bank has 
received it. 
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Q. The chairman: mentions that in the fall call loans of Canadian banks in New 
York are usually substantially reduced during the crop moving period, and the under- 
standing has been that the banks call in these loans and use that money, that is their 
own money, for the purpose of assisting in the crop moving?—A. It might be with 
some banks. I can only talk from my own experience. 

Q. Have you any definite information that a large proportion of the money used 
either in extending credits in the West or in crop moving periods is supplied by 
foreign banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have definite information ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As an official of the Grain Grower’s Grain Company?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. What in your own opinion is the proportion brought in by the banks from 
foreign countries ?—A. 75 per cent. 

Q. And those are London and New York banks?—A. The Bank of Scotland and 
New York banks. : 

Q. Through our banks as agents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the banks would obtain this money as agents?—A. They hold the 
collateral. 

Q. They make advances on this collateral?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your experience is with the Home Bank?—A. With the Home Bank. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Would it be 75 per cent of the advances made by one bank or two or three 
banks ?—A. I can only talk of our own experience with our own company. 

Q. With regard to the lien upon grain that is provided by this Act is it your 
view that this will be a substantial advantage to the western farmer or not?—A. It 
would be a most decided advantage to the western farmer if it were so worded, and 
if the lien were so prepared that it would be taken advantage of by the banks. 

Q. Idonot quite understand. Have you any objection to the form of lien given 
in the Act? As I understand it the bankers’ lien is simply a hypothecation of the 
grain, and goods, wares and merchandise, in which the bank acquires an absolute 
lien, notwithstanding any provincial law, that would enable it to exercise the rights 
of an assignee of that by way of security ’—A. I would go a step further and provide 
a separate schedule to be used for that class of business. 

Q. Have you had any legal advice, or have you looked at that point, to be able 
to say whether the schedule in the Bill would not cover the case? The opinion of the 
department is that any lien upon grain made under that would be similar to the lien 
the bankers obtain from any wholesaler or manufacturer?—A. The point I take is 
that the schedule as framed is rather complicated in so far as a farmer would under- 
stand what he was giving, and besides that it would be such that I do not think the 
average local bank manager would take advantage of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you be willing to draw up for the consideration of the committee an 
alternate schedule which you think would be specially adaptable to liens on grain ?’— 
A. I would simply modify it by leaving one reference to goods and chattels and other 
securities, and simply have one schedule specifically used for grain and live stock. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. The amendment you will propose would probably cover the difficulty you have 
in view 2—A. I would suggest that you simply make it read as follows :— 


In consideration of an advance of.......:..1ese8 6 dollars made by the 
SE ari |... eeseee..Bank to A. B., for which the said bank holds the 


following security. 


Simply describe the grain or the live stock, and where it is, and cut out all the rest 
of it except the necessary provisions. 

The CuarMan.—You might, if you will, redraft what you consider to be in con- 
formity with your ideas and let that be incorporated in your evidence. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I am coming to the question of the possession of the grain. The farmer, of 
course, who borrows now in the way you indicate after his grain has reached the 
elevator borrows upon a warehouse receipt?—A. On his bill of lading. 

Q. The grain is then in the possession of a presumably responsible third party. 
The grain upon which he will obtain a loan under the new. provisions of the Act will 
remain in his possession?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you of opinion that he will be able to obtain from the bank a loan, or a 
greater loan, than he would otherwise be able to obtain if he was enabled under the 
Act to give a lien upon the grain?—A. If provision is made so that the door to the 
granary or to the storehouse where the grain is stored had a seal, and the key given 
into the possession of the bank, I do not see why that could not be worked out. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You would really make of the granary a bonded warehouse?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The farmer is in possession of the grain himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he were disposed to make way with the grain in one way he would in 
another ?—A. There is always a chance of fraud. That is one of the reasons I suggest 
a separate schedule to handle this business, so that a man who is giving an assisgn- 
ment will know that so far as that advance is concerned the grain is absolutely out 
of his possession, though still stored on his farm. 

Q. He has given a lien upon it?—A. To all intents and purposes he has disposed 
of it, and simply acts as bailee. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How would you padlock the cattle?—A. That is different I am just speaking of 
the grain. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The question has been raised as to the effect upon the farmer’s credit if enabled 
to give a lien upon his grain to the bank. It has been pointed out that the farmers 
obtained credit from storekeepers and others, and loans from mortgage companies, 
the interest upon which is sometimes paid by the power of sale under a chattel mort- 
gage on their crop. Would this privilege of giving a lien to the banks adversely affect 
the interests of these other creditors? A. The money is required to meet the pay- 
ments to these people, and it is when the payments are not made that the others step in 
and swoop up everything a man has. 

Q. Would the storekeepers and other creditors, so far as lyou understand public 
opinion in the West, object to a clause of this kind?—A. I think not; I think it would 
be to their benefit. 

Q. So that, subject to the lien being a simple and effectual lien under the Act, I 
understand that you are in favour of it?—A. Most decidedly in favour of it. 
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Q. If I understand you, you said your experience was through the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you deal yourselves as regular grain companies do?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you deal through the Home Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the advances are largely made by Scotland and by New York. Would the 
advances be made after sales or before sales?—A. Before sales. It is made on grain 
held in trust by our company on warehouse receipts in our possession. 

Q. For the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. On warehouse receipt in your possession?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the grain has not been sold by you?—A. It might be. Some of it has 
been sold and not shipped. Others will be simply in our possession awaiting instruc- 
tions from the owners of the grain as to when it will be sold. We hold the warehouse 
receipt. 

Q. You do not advance the full amount?—A. No, and we do not get the full 
amount. 

Q. But it is advanced on the credit of the Home Bank?—A. The money is on 
the credit of the warehouse receipt. 

Q. From the Home Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Home Bank directly advances it to you?—A. No, and necessarily because 
arrangements are made for payment, say in New York, when we sell the grain. 

Q. Through the Home Bank ?—A. Direct. 

Q. To the New York Bank?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. Do I understand that you thinix the clauses of the bill are complicated in so 
far as they relate to the security of threshed grain?—A. The objection is to that sub- 
section, that it could be strengthened considerably by making it say right there just 
the security which is to be given. 

Q. I understand your objection is that sub-section 8 of section 88 refers to the 
third sub-section in order that you may understand what security is really being 
given, and that you would sooner have that compiled in one section, and relating only 
to the security given by the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise you were of the opinion that it is in the interests of the farmers 
of the West that they should have the facility of procuring money from the banks 
on the security of threshed grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have spoken about the delay in getting money back from marketing the 
grain, and the flooding of the markets with grain. Would a system of interior 
examining or terminal elevators to any extent relieve that situation? Supposing the 
elevator were placed nearer the farmer so that he could deposit his grain there and 
receive immediately his bill of lading?—A. There are two or three things which 
have to be taken into consideration there. In the first place there will be two handling 
charges on that grain, and, in the second place, there will be two hauls to get it there 
and take it to the terminal, and before it will be possible to see whether that will 
work out in practice it will be necessary for the Grain Commission and the Railway 
Commission to get together and so frame things that the charges will be cut down 
to a minimum. 

Q. The extra expense would be reduced?—A. There would be ‘practically no 
extra expense. Besides, no guarantee will be given by the railway company for the 
delivery of cars within a stated period; and it might so happen that an exporter, or 
a man requiring grain at a certain point for shipment on a boat, has to get it from 
an interior terminal. He cannot go to the railway company and say: TI want 100,000 
bushels out of that interior house delivered at Fort William, or, if in the winter at 
St. John, Portland, or Vancouver; I want it there by a stated date, the railway 
companies will not give him that guarantee. The exporter has to complete all his 
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contracts and sign for the space, arrange for insurance and everything else. If he 
is not there with the grain he is up against very heavy demurrage charges. He is 
responsible if the boat goes light, and for any damage that arises to the boat owing to 
its light vowage on the trip over. And the exporter will take all that into consideration 
when making his bid on the grain in the interior terminals and will bid a corres- 
ponding less price for the same kind of grain than he would if it was stored at a 
terminal. 

Q. Assuming, however, there are better railway facilities, it would remove the 
difficulty to some extent?—A. Yes, but I do not see how we can work it out. 

Q. The farmer who stores his own grain eliminates the expense of an interior 
elevator?—A. The only real place of storage is on the farm. 

Q. You have spoken about the locking of the granery or the warehouse to the 
farmer in which grain may be stored. Assuming that the farmers know generally 
that it was an offence against the Act to remove that grain, it is not likely that he 
would touch it—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. What would you say as to a system of terminal elevators at certain points? 
Supposing you had them at important points in the West that gave the advantage 
of alternate shipping routes by the Pacific or by the St. Lawrence route or otherwise. 
Let us assume that on Hudson’s Bay you have only a transfer house, and that you 
had a terminal elevator, in the technical sense of the term, at Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Regina, Edmonton or some other place, where you would get the advantage of alter- 
native shipping routes. Would that. be of any advantage or not?—A. That is, a place 
where you get the alternate routes. 

Q. As Saskatoon or any of those cities?—A. It would be an advantage. 

Q. Just elaborate that a little—A. Take, for example, Calgary to-day. Calgary 
is the logical spot for a terminal elevator, placing it in the same position to Vanccuver 
that Fort William is to Montreal. : 

Q. That is the idea I want you to speak on.—A. The position to-day is that Cal- 
gary is the one route to the west. There is an inspection division there, the yovern- 
ment grain inspectors are there. It is a grain route to the coast because from that 
point it so happens that a lot of grain reaching there—every man thinks his grain is 
considerably better than it is, and he will ship it westward—on arrival is found to be 
a kind of grain which is absolutely useless for the western trade at that present time. 
There being no storage either at the coast or at Calgary, no public storage, the result 
is that man has either to go to the expense of rebilling his grain east and paying the 
differential in the freight rate back over probably the same route that it came, especi- 
ally to Fort William, or else possibly hold it there on track under demurrage charges 
until the grain is sacrificed to somebodly that thinks he can buy it and make use of it 
in some other place. 

Q. Supposing you had a terminal elevator such as you speak of when you have all 
the varities of grain, would that be a natural adjunct for a milling industry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. By whom should the terminal elevator be owned?—A. By the government. 


By Mr. Knowles: 
Q. Do you say that Calgary is the best place in the West to establish a terminal 
elevator? A. I make that statement. for the reason that it is the only through route 
to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. So, if I understand rightly a terminal elevator such as I have suggested for 
your consideration should be at a point at which you have the advantage of alternative 
shipping routes. That is a sine qua non in your opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would such a terminal elevator issue certificates as to out turn and so on? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would such an elevator be an advantage to the farmer in getting settlement 
for his grain more quickly ‘—A. It would be a decided advantage, not only that way 
but in placing responsibility for Jeakage afterwards upon the railway company. 

: Q. Was a commission appointed some years ago to report on the question of 
interior storage?—A. The Board of Grain Commissioners have already recommended 
the establishment of houses such as that. That board was appointed about a year ago. 

Q. But go back to 1907. I understand a commission reported against that. Why? 
—A. Simply, as I understand it that this matter of charges for the handling of grain, 
the extra handling charges going through the house, the extra freight charges, and the 
short hauls, and matters of that kind, and the fact that grain in the interior, when it 
had got really to the waterfront for purchase by the exporter, the cost would be tow? 
heavy upon the producer. 

Q. I understand that either the conditions have so changed that a different view 
might now be reasonably taken, or don’t you agree with that?—A. At that time I 
think they were right, but the conditions have materially changed since then. Take 
for instance when we at that time talked of the Western shipment of grain to Van- 
couver to go via the Horn, through the Panama Canal or to Japan they laughed at 
us, saying it was impossible. 

Q. So that having regard to the changed conditions your view is that terminal 
elevators would be an additional advantage?—A. A most decided advantage. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. You draw a rather unfavourable contrast with respect to the storage as 
between an elevator situated on the water route and an interior elevator?—A. There 
is no difference at all for storage, the only trouble is going to commence with delivery. 

Q. So that storage at Port Arthur or Fort William ‘in the winter time would be 
ne better than in an internal elevator?—A. Not at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were speaking of the grain being practically safe in a farmer’s granary 
with a padlock on the door. As a matter of fact how many farmers through the West 
have storage accommodation, really good storage accommodation for grain on their 
farms?—A. I would not like to give the percentage. 

Q. Is it general?—A. It is becoming general just as fast as they are in a position 
to get it. 

Q. In what form is it?—A. In special granaries, and in many cases in portable 
iron granaries. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I was going to suggest, if I might, that Mr. Aikins might consider that ques- 
tion, if he would, or some of the other lawyers on the Committee the form of that lien 
note. I am advised and believe that it is a very simple form, and that it would work 
out in the case of the grain as it has worked for twenty years in regard to the manu- 
facturers. It should be as simple a form as possible, having regard to what it is 
designed to do, to identify the securitty and the place where it is stored, and so on; 
if there is any modification necessary so that it will better lend itself to the purpose 
it is desired to accomplish we will consider it. 

Mr. Aris.—I will be very glad to confer with the witness on that point. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite: I do not want to change it unless it is necessary. 


By Mr. Knowles: 
Q. Would not the reasons given against internal storage elevators at Saskatoon 
and other places that it would increase the cost of handling and holding the grain, 
apply equally to an elevator at Calgary?—A. No, not to the same extent, because the 
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grain comes in there now en route to Vancouver and stopover privileges can be ar- 
ranged for at one cent a hundred pounds. As soon as the Hudson Bay route is ready 
it can go. on there, and when the southern route is open there will be need of storage 
at the convergent points whence it can be sent in every direction. _ 

Q. One of the reasons given why the witness favoured elevators at Port Arthur 
was that the grain was more available for delivery at that point, on the same line of 
reasoning would not an elevator be needed at Vancouver?—A. An elevator at Calgary 
without an elevator at Vancouver is not what is required at all. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Supposing the transfer was at Vancouver and at point A there was a terminal 
elevator, would that work?—A. Providing there was choice of routes. 
Q. To transfer points, and there will also be the advantage of a quicker return 
to the farmer on his certificates of inspection?—-A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. Taking into consideration the limited portion of the country that is devoted 
to grain growing in Alberta and the fact that the country is universally used for 
grain growing in Saskatchewan, do you not think that more grain would converge in 
Regina than would converge at Calgary both at the present time and for some years 
to come, and consequently that there would be greater justification for an elevator at 
some towns on the main line in Saskatchewan than in Alberta? Do you understand 
my question’—A; Yes. The position I take is this that under our present conditions 
the grain coming through Regina has got to come further east anyway. The difficulty 
is for western shipments, the whole of Alberta practically has one rate. The same 
rate is given to the coast for almost the whole province, but it is often found at the 
points where the diversion has to be made that the grain going into that town is use: 
less for western shipments at that particular time of the year, although probably in 
1, 2 or 3 months time there will be a great demand for it in storage. 

Q. A big demand for it in the West ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then it can wait in Vancouver for the two or three months?—A. It is 
wanted between Vancouver and point A. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This discussion as to the best points for the elevators is certainly not under 
the Banking Act. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. The object of allowing the farmers to warehouse their crop and to get an ad- 
vance on it has, I think, been stated to be for the purpose of allowing them to get 
money and hold the grain for an advantageous market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand by that that the market in the West is much better in the 
spring than it is in the fall?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say that just at present it is better than it was last fall?—A. Com- 
siderablty better. 

Q. How much?—A. Probably ten cents. 

Q. Is that controlled by the warehouseman, the men who buy the grain ?—A. It 
is controlled by the men who want the grain in the Old Country. 

Q. Or is that controlled by the world’s demand?—A. By the world’s demand. 

Q. Because if it is controlled by the world’s demand that affects us in the East 
just as much as it does you in the West?—A. Yes. vf 

Q. Well now, as a matter of fact, I found it far better to market my grain early 
in the season year in and year out.—A. Your threshing season is earlier than ours. 
You can get your grain to the market and take advantage of the price when there is 
a good market. When our grain reaches the market there is a glut from all over the 
world. 
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Q. I sold my wheat last fall better than I could sell it now.—A. If I could thresh 
so as to market my grain and get it on to the markets in September I would do it 
everytime, but after that, when the supply gets to be so large the price keeps on drop- 
ping, there is a falling meet for wheat until after the close of navigation. And 
starting in, say from late October, the commission merchant or the grain dealer has 
to take into consideration the fact that the grain in the country on which he is bid- 
ding will probably not reach Fort William before the close of navigation, and if it 
does not reach there before that time he will probably have to keep it in store for five 
or six months subject to storage charges of five or six cents a bushel. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. When you say that grain is 10 cents higher now than it is at threshing time, 
what grain are you talking about, wheat or oats?—A. I made that statement, taking 
the price in the early part of December about the time when navigation is closed, 
and the price now, there is a difference of ten cents anyway. I mean wheat. 

Q. How about the farmer getting a loan on his grain in the warehouse, does 
not the man who buys the farmer’s grain now go to the bank and get an advance on 
that grain? Does he give a certificate he has 5,000 bushels of wheat in the warehouse ? 
—A. He gets it on the bill of lading he receives from the farmer. 

Q. Without any certificate of inspection?—A. Certainly. 

Q. To what extent can he get an advance on it? ‘For instance in a year like that 
of 1911, how much would the bank advance without having a certificate of inspection ? 
—A. In a year such as 1911 was, it depends entirely on the generosity of the bank. 
That is not a fair criterion. 

Q. Now would it not depend a little more on the reputation of the buyer as a 
fair judge of grain?—A. As far as the men who are actually engaged in the buying 
of grain are concerned they all have the reputation of being pretty fair buyers. They 
are all buying on the basis of grade. 

Q. Do you think that a man who manages a bank would give a farmer an 
advance on, say 5,000 bushels of wheat when wheat was selling at 80 cents a bushel, 
would they give an advance within nine-tenths of the margin of price for that wheat? 
—A. Most decidedly not, neither would a commission firm. 

Q. What margin would you expect to get?—A. I would never consider it advis- 
able to give 9 margin of more than 50 per cent on that. 


By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. You have spoken of the banks advancing money on grain in the granary of 
the farmer, and you have suggested that the cheapest way is to have it in the granary 
on the farm and then forward it direct to Port Arthur or Fort William, thus saving 
the expense of handling in the interior elevator. Is it not true that the added expense 
to the farmer of putting that grain into his granary on the farm, and the added 
expense of his own time, at the high price of labour, which he has to pay in handling 
that grain twice putting it into his own homemade elevator and out of it, is far more 
than the added cost would be of putting it through the internal storage elevator ?— 
A. There is the expense which the farmer has got to pay in storing in his barn or 
granary anyway. 

Q. But if you had the internal storage elevator there would only be the expense 
of drawing to it from the threshing machine?—A. Under your plan you would put 
the internal storage in every part of the country and at every station? 

Q. You misunderstood me. With these added facilities in the West there would 
only be the cost of hauling to the internal storage elevator?—A. That might be. It 
is a matter of theorly at the present time. 

Q. Is it a matter of theory where these elevators are very cheap, and tne 1arcmer 
himself handles his grain in a much more expensive way?—A. It is expensive, but it 
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is going on to-day. I am comparing it further from the fact that the minute that 
man puts his grain into an interior storage house, or terminal storage house, it 3s 
visible supply. 

Q. Even in internal storage?—A. Even in an interior terminal elevator, as you 
are talking of here, it will be taken into consideration as visible supply. 

Q. You do not understand me, do you? I said there would be expense in handling 
it into interior storage?—A. I called attention to several factors. 

Q. Listen to my question. Would not the added expense of handling it in his 
own granary be much greater?—A. I am not prepared to say that. F 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : a 
Q. That grain is insured by the farmer before he applies for his loan ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Referring to the question put by Mr. Knowles, isn’t it a fact, speaking of 
farmers’ granaries, that the storage capacity is increasing rapidly?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a large percentage of these granaries are set right where 
the thresher empties the grain in, and there is no expense in storing?—A. None what- 
ever, no expense of that kind. 

Q. Now then as to the cost. He does not require extra teams and men and does 
not incur expense in hauling at that particular busy season?—A. That is right. 

Q. So it is a decided advantage from the money point of view for a farmer to 
store his own grain?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Knowtes.—Ask him how he gets his grain out of the farm granary. He gets 
it in easy enough. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Is it not a fact that he can take that grain out after his busy season is over, 
say along in January?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. If your plan was followed out could he not take his grain out a great deal 
cheaper then, and take it to the market, than he could, say in September, October or 
November ?—A. Yes, he could. 

Q. I think that is quite plain to any person who has been in the West, I am a 
little surprised at Mr. Knowles. Now, in the statement you made you said—please 
correct me if I am wrong—that the thing that disturbed the farmer most was the 
notes that he gave for agricultural instruments?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fact that they were usually due about the 1st of November?—A. They 
all fall due about the 1st of November. 

Q. Has any effort been made by the United Farmers in the western provinces to 
get the agricultural implement men to give them a fairer show in that respect ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And make their notes patyable, say on the 1st of January or the Ist of Febru- 
ary ?—A. Several attempts of that kind were made. 

Q. Is it to the advantage of the agricultural implement men that these notes should 
be due on the 1st of November?—A. I do not know, unless it is that they are probably 
close to the 31st of December, and want to make as good a showing as they can for the 
year. 

Q. It would look as though it were to the advantage of the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements to have their notes fall due on the 1st January or the Ist 
February rather than on the 1st November?—A. It would be to the advantage of the 
farmers. 

Q. And also the advantage of the agricultural implement manufacturers?—A. I 
do not think it would make much difference to them, they would get a few months 
more interest. 


F 
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Q. But is it not in their interest to give a better show to the farmers?—A. 1] 
should think so. 

Q. You are asking for this concession from the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers. Don’t you think you could serve the manufacturers’ interest better if they 
were to have their notes fall due on the 1st of February, say, rather than on the 1st 
of November?—A. Yes. I may say the answer we received to the request which was 
made was that if the date wasso advanced to the 1st of February it would not be long 
before another request would come for an advance to the 1st of May and then to the 
1st of July, then to the 1st of November, and a whole year would have gone for th# 
manufacturers. 

Q. Another point. You said that the farmer got advances on his grain that he 
had shipped out, and that he was charged six or seven per cent?—A. That is right, 
six or seven per cent per annum. 

Q. For what time?—A. From the time that the advance is sent him until the 
grain is sold. 

Q. Whether that time be long or short?—A. Whether that time be long or short. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Just to the order of the farmer?—A. The grain is in nearly every instance 
shipped to the order of some grain firm. 

Q. But it was held to the order of the farmer?—A. It is held to the order of the 
farmer. 

By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. But if the grain was only held in that shape for, say 30 days, would it cost the 
farmer six or seven per cent?—A. It would cost at the rate of six or seven per cent 
per annum. This is all on a per annum basis. 

Q. That is the point I was trying to get at. It is that much per annum?—A. 
That much per annum. 

Q. You do not call that an excessive rate?—A. No. 

Q. You are not complaining of the rate?—A. No. It is the same rate that the 
grain firms are paying to-day. 

Q. I wanted to have that matter made plain. You say that under present con- 
ditions the bank would only loan their credit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when the farmer is distressed then the bank would be the loser?—A. Yes. 

@ You would prefer that the bank should have a preference?—A. If the bank 
made a specific advance on a stated quantity of grain, I see no reason why that bank 
should not be given exactly the same privilege that a grain firm has given to it for 
the same quantity of grain. 

Q. Would you say that the farmer should inform the bank what he wants to do 
with the money ?—A. Certainly, in an instance of that kind. 

Q. And he really ought not to get an advance on his grain from the bank—suppos- 
ing he does get a loan—unless he can pay his other obligations which were contracted 
previous to producing the grain?—A. That would depend entirely upon the standing 
of the man. : 

Q. Then I understood you to say that the price of the grain was controlled or fixed 
by the world’s market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would be the English market?—A. The English market. 


By Mr. McCraney: 

Q. On-this question of liens on grain. The statement has been made before the 
Committee that the banks are not likely to loan on liens to farmers to whom they would 
not loan anyway. I want to ask you if you have any information as to the probability 
of banks loaning on liens to persons that they would not loan to on their own char- 
acter?—A. No. 
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The CHAIRMAN—Jsn’t that a question to put to a banker? 

Mr. MoCraney.—There is an agitation amongst the farmers, I have heard a 
great deal of it, who have been led to believe that there are advantages to them in 
getting this lien. 

The CHAmRMAN.—Will you ask that question when a banker is on the stand? 

Mr. Suarpe (Ontario).—That question has been asked the bankers and they gave 
an answer. 

Mr. McCranry.—The reason I am asking the question is because I think the 
agitation has been brought about by local bank managers. They would say to 
farmers: ‘We would be very pleased to let you have this only the law does not 
permit us to.” 

Hon. Mr. WHITE.—Just a moment, because I want to understand this. Do I 
understand you to say in answer to Mr. McCraney, that in your judgment under the 
new Act with this provision in that banks will not loan to parties who gave them 
a lien under the Act where they would otherwise give them a loan if no such pro- 
vision existed? Do I understand that to be your answer to Mr. McCraney ? 

Mr. Fream.—I did not understand Mr. MeCraney’s question to be quite that 
way. 
Mr. Sarre (Ontario).—He asked for any specific instance. 

Mr. Fream.—tI said no, that I knew of no specific instance. But I see no reason 
if the machinery is provided whereby that security can be taken up by a bank, why, 
if that man has the grain in store, he cannot get an advance upon it. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. When he might not otherwise—when he might not otherwise get that credit 
from the bank?—A. The reason that form of expression has been chosen is that it 
takes too much delaying through the Bank Act at present to find out what is required. 
I might put it this way: there is a general feeling among many of the local Bank 
managers that the Bank Act limits their operations, and rather than take the trouble 
to look up anything unless it was very specifically stated, they would say to a farmer 
requiring a loan: ‘Under the Bank Act we cannot loan you anything.’ 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. I understand you to say that when you ship your grain you are chargéd six 
or seven per cent on your money?—A. At the rate of six or seven per cent per 
annum. 

Q. It is held to your order and you sell it when the market is advantageous? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What advantage is it to borrow from the local bank then?—A. The advantage 
that will result from it comes from the fact that every year, whenever there is a car 
shortage, it happens so at some towns, there will be four, feve or six hundred names 
upon the car order book, and the railway company may only be providing on the 
average, two cars a day. A man signs his name on the car order book in the expecta- 
tion of getting a car in the month of November, and under ordinary circumstances 
he might stand a pretty fair chance of getting his car in the month of March. At 
the present time he is tied up completely. The advantage coming in at that time 
would be that he saves on his storage one cent a bushel per month. 

Q. And you would have to pay the local banks a little more?—A. But the differ- 
ence would not be one cent a bushel. 

Q. Do you think the security should be filed as notice to all other creditors ?— 
A. You will find that it is pretty generally known in the district how a man stands 
and what advances he is getting. : 

Q. How can that be publicly known?—A. I do not know. It is just gossip. 

Q. Then you think there ought not to be publicity given by filing the lien ? 
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The Cuamrman: That is by registration. 
A. I do not see why there should be the additional expense of registering it. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. It is only a matter of ten cents—aA. The bank will charge another fifty cents 
for writing a letter to have it filed, which will make sixty cents. 


By Mr. Thomson (QwAppelle): 


Q. Some time ago you spoke about storing grain on the farm, or teaming the 
grain out from the threshing machine to the elevator. Now, if a farmer lives six 
miles from the elevator, in your opinion would it pay him to team that grain direct to 
the elevator?—A. No. 

Q. I suppose you are not prepared ‘to say what proportion of farmers in the West 
live more than six miles from the elevator? To the man so situated it would not 
be of any possible advantage to team to the elevator?—A. No. 


By Mr. Morrison: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the agricultural implement manufacturers 
insist on the notes being made payable on the Ist of November?—A. You will find 
with the bigger notes that it is printed right in, ‘Payable November Ist, 191 ,’ and 
the exact date is filled in afterwards. 

Q. I have never had any difficulty in getting an extension from the 31st of Octo- 
ber to the 1st of April if I required it—A. I think you are in a position of being a 
preferred debtor to the implement companies. 

Mr. Morrison.—I am in the position of having started at the bottom, away back 
in 1878, and I never had any difficulty. I can tell you more than that. I am not at 
all ashamed of it, but I borrowed the money that brought me to this country. 


By Mr. Cockshutt : 


Q. You spoke of the usual squeeze that takes place every autumn?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the first of November?—A. Yes. 

Q. You hold the view that the banks, the manufacturers and the implement 
dealers are responsible for that trouble?—A. I have never tried to place the trouble 
anywhere. I have stated simply that it occurs. 

Q. You said that those three were the ones that caused the squeeze at that time. 
Is your difficulty more in getting advances, or does it lie in the rates charged for ex- 
tensions or advances. Which is the greater difficulty ’—A. In the fall of the year our 
difficulty is in getting advances. 

Q. You do not object so much to the rates charged then, but to the difficulty of 
getting advances?—A. Well, it is a puzzle to me to try and find out why it is that 
money that costs the bank 2 per cent cannot be secured by the farmer except at a 
spread of from six to eight per cent. 

Q. Isn’t it 3 per cent the banks pay?—A. They have a large amount on call that 
they are paying nothing on. If you add the two up I think you will find that it 
averages 2 per cent. , 

Q. You represent a large number of grain growers and farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Generally in the Association with which you are connected?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that all these farmers and grain growers are money borrow- 
ers?—A. No, some of them have happily reached the stage where they are money 
depositors. 

Q. Don’t they occasionally loan to brother farmers and grain growers when they 
are in a position of that kind?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know whether anything of that kind is carried on?—A. It has not 
come under my notice anyway. 
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Q. You could not therefore tell whether the farmer who loans money is an easier 
creditor than the bank, or other money institutions, or an implement dealer?—A. No. 
Q. You have had no experience in that way ?—A. IJ have had no experience. 

Q. The farmer in Ontario, I think, is oceasionally called a depositor and a 
money lender. You are aware of that?—A. Yes, I have read of that. 

Q. And farmers in the eastern part of the country occasionally give credit to 
their brother farmers, are you aware of that?—A. No. 

The-Cuairman.—I do not think the experience of the witness covers that ground 
at all. If you want to make an assertion to that effect you are at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Cocxsuutr.—I thought probably the conditions in the West were somewhat 
the same as they are in the East in that respect. 

The CHairmMan.—He says no. ; 

Mr. Cocxsnutr.—The intimation is made by the witness I understand, that the 
farmers are unduly crushed by their creditors, particularly in the East. 

The Cuamman.—In the West particularly. 


Mr. Cocxsuutr.—I mean the creditor who lives in the East. \ 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. You think the eastern creditors have squeezed the farmers in the West at a 
given time each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think the best way to obviate that would be to get advances or to 
extend the term of credit?—A. If I had my way I would obviate it a little earlier in 
the game. 

Q. In what respect?—A. I would cut down the indiscriminate selling of farm 
machinery which causes the trouble. } 

Q. That is you would prohibit the farmer from buying or the manufacturer from 
selling?—A. No, but I would put some of the solicitors who are travelling through 
the country out of business. 

Q. Do you mean solicitors in a legal sense?—A. No. They are bad enough, but 
in this instance I mean farm machinery solicitors, or special agents, if you like to 
call them that, who are considerably worse. 

Mr. Cocxsnurr.—I thought you had reference to a legal solicitor. 

The Cuamaws.—That country 1s oversold in farm implements. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. I understood you to say that notes almost invariably are due on the 1st of 


November?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you arrive at that conclusion?—A. From the number of notes of the 
Massey-Harris Company and the International Harvester Company that have come 
under my notice. 

Q. You are aware that all implements are not sold on the same terms of credit ?— 
A. In what way do you mean? 

Q. They are sold on time which varies from six months to two years?—A. Yes, 
but the six months note is generally arranged to fall due in October or November, and 
the longer term notes likewise. 

The Cuamman.—While I do not want to curtail you, I would like to point out 
that the implement business is not exactly covered by the Bank Act. 

Mr. Cocxsnutr.—The implement business has been put in with the banks, and 
I am questioning the witness as to how he knows that these notes fall due on the 
1st of November. 


By Mr. Donnelly: . 


Q. Has it occurred to you that the advancing of money under such a lien as we 
are discussing might have a tendency towards dishonesty? or instance, a tenant 


farmer, who, on the strength of a large crop, had obtained considerable credit, might 


} 
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thresh his grain, and, under the lien, defraud his other creditors?—A. I suppose all 
lines of business tend towards dishonesty sometimes, but I do not see why this particu- 
Jar line of business should be worse than any other. The farmer is just as honest as 
any other business man. 

f Q. In effect, it gives the bank a preference over other ereditors?—A. It does that 
in many cases now. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. I hold in my hand a letter from the Hon. Minister of Municipal Affairs for 
Saskatchewan, in which he says that our farmers are not in a position to pay the taxes 
until quite late in the year, and it was to meet this condition that borrowing power 
was granted to the municipal councils. There is only one source, he says, to which 
application can be made for the money: the various branches of the chartered banks 
doing business in the province. These institutions have, to all intents and purposes, 
gone on strike and are refusing to grant accommodation to the municipalities, that 
will enable the public affairs of the province to be carried on. What would you say in 
respect to that?—A. I think I can agree with Mr. Langley. 

Q. There is that feeling in the West?—A. Yes. It is general through the West. 

Q. And a knowledge of the fact that the municipalities cannot get money from 
the banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any reason why they should not?—A: No. 

Mr. FREAM.—In sub-section 3, section 88, I understand one amendment has been 
proposed and adopted, allowing the bank to lend money to a rancher on the security 
of his cattle, horses and sheep. I think, in the Proceedings, No. 3, an amendment to 
add the words ‘horses and sheep’ was accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN.—It has not been accepted yet, but stands for discussion. 

Mr. FREAM.—The position we take on that is that as it is proposed to lend money 
to a rancher on the security of his cattle, and taking the interpretation which says 
that cattle means ‘ bulls, cows, oxen, steers, bullocks, heifers and calves’ we think that 
hardlly covers the ground. In the first place, we would like to know why that class of 
security is to be given only to a rancher, who is a very vanishing quantity in western 
Canada, and why cattle only is suggested as security. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I may say that Mr. Sharpe has also proposed ‘the bank may 
lend money to a farmer upon the security of his livestock.’ 

Mr. FREAM.—That would be better. 

Hon. Mr. WuirE: Let me explain to you. This is a very large question and I 
might say that it is not a new question, but has been discussed, J think, on the ocea- 
sion of every decennial revision of the Bank Act. There has always been a very strong 
reluctance to authorizing the giving of a secret lien to the bank, because the theorly 
is that the personal element, the personal integrity, is the very basis of good banking. 
In other words, that the security is secondary and the personal character and ability 
of the man is primary. Now, up until the present revision of this Act—although 
this question of giving permission to the farmer to pledge his livestock and 
grain to the bank has been under consideration and discussed in the House—the only 
exception whatsoever that was made was in the case of the wholesale dealer. No retail 
dealer to-day can hypothecate his goods to the bank under a secret lien; no individual 
can hypothecate under a secret lien. The only party who can give a secret lien to the 
bank, under existing legislation, is the wholesale dealer in any goods, wares- or mer- 
chandise. That is since 1890. The reason why that power has not been given to any- 
body else was the regard given to the rights of creditors. This legislation is general 
all over Canada and includes storekeepers or any others that may become creditors. 
Now I inserted this provision in the Act, having regard to the transportation an‘ 
other difficulties of the West that have been mentioned by the witness, and I did not 
think it advisable, nor do I now, that individuals should be given the right of giving 
a secret lien, which may be greatly to the prejudice of creditors throughout the country, 
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upon all the chattels they may possess, including livestock. The reason it was confined 
to ranchers is because the rancher is, in a sense, a wholesaler. In the United States 
a rancher who has a number of cattle gets advances from the local banks, and the 
banks to-day, inthe West, assume to take a secret lien upon cattle from ranchers; 
but there has been a decision handed down in Alberta by Judge Sifton, I think, cast- 
ing some doubt upon the validity of such a lien, and the result is that we wanted to 
give the rancher the power to obtain a lien upon his cattle, as defined by the inter- 
pretation of the clause in the Act. As far as I am concerned, I do not want to widen 
that secret lien, contrary as it is to the principle adopted by all the provinces in the 
Ohattel Mortgage Acts, any further than is absolutely necessary to facilitate business 
in the West. é 

Mr. Fream.—As far as I am concerned, I might say if the clause was left there, 
but extended by allowing farmers to pledge their livestock and having in view con- 
ditions generally and the fact that many of the farmers of western Canada are now 
trying to go into mixed farming business and are not in a position to do so because 
of lack of financial assistance, that if relief could be granted them in that way, it 
might be done by making the clause read ‘that the security could be taken by the 
bank in the shape of a chattel mortgage.’ 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—I may say that while that is worthy of consideration, since 
this Bank Act has been in existence it has absolutely been contrary to the principle of 
the Act to permit a bank to take a chattel mortgage. I am saying that for what it is 
worth, but it has unquestionably been the principle. 

Mr. FrreaAm.—Is it not a common practice for the banks, probably in the name 
of the local managers, to take additional or collateral security in the shape of chattel 
and land mortgages? 

Hon. Mr. Wurrr.—Additional security is a different matter. I am simply indi- 
eating what has been the principle underlying the Act. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. How are we to distinguish with a rancher with a couple of hundred head of 
cattle and the farmer with the same number? 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I gave it a great deal of thought. The Committee will realize 
now that the drafting of the Bank Act was not such a very simple matter. In 1890 - 
they had to consider the definition of a wholesaler in the Act. I discussed the matter 
with the man who drafted the Act, and he said that after seeking a long time to 
ascertain what a wholesaler was, he had come to the conclusion that the best thing was 
to call him a wholesaler; because when you attempt to define, you are apt to limit. I 
came to the conclusion that I could not very well define a rancher. The idea I had 
in my mind was that he would be a man in the cattle business, that is to say, in the 
sense of a cattle ranch in the United States, where there are big herds of cattle on 
which the rancher gets advances. In other words, he is a sort of wholesaler. It 
would be pretty difficult to say where the farmer ceases and the rancher begins. I 
should think, myself, that a rancher is a man who is principally engaged in the business 
of raising cattle on the ranches, as distinguished from a man who is a grain grower 
and incidentally has cattle, just like the mixed farmer in Ontario. 

Mr. THornton.—A farmer with two hundred head of cattle would be a rancher. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I do not know that. : 

Mr. Donnetty.—A man may be a farmer and a rancher as well. Many farmers 
in our part of the country have two or three hundred head of eattle. A rancher and 
mixed farmer of some twenty-three years experience, I would say the farmer would 
be a much better risk than the rancher. 

Hon. Mr. Wiite.—That might be so. What I was trying to point out to the Com- 
mittee was this: That it had been, up to date at all events, against the principles 
of the Act to permit anybody to give a secret lien upon chattels, goods, wares or 
merchandise, other than a wholesaler. The theory is that creditors are prejudiced 
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by reason of the secret lien, and consequently we have, in all the different provinces, 
the Chattel Mortgage Acts. Under the present Act, the banks in the West can take 
a lien from ranchers, on their cattle, but it is not clear, by reason of the decision 
given by Judge Sifton, in Alberta, that they have that right; and we want to make it 
clear that when a man is engaged in the rearing of cattle on a large scale, that being 
a wholesaler in a sense, he can get his lien and avail himself of it. But of course, 
before the banker would take the lien, he would have to be well acquainted with that 
man’s financial position and have the utmost confidence in his integrity. 
By Mr. Warnock: 

Q. Would not a farmer with two or three hundred head of cattle be as much a 
wholesaler as a rancher with a hundred and fifty ? 

Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—It might be held to be so. I could not say. You see the 
difficulties in attempting to define a rancher. 


By Mr. Clark (Bruce): 

Q. Do you object to the interpretation of the word ‘ cattle’ as being too limited? 
What would you add to it?—A. I would make it livestock, generally, and at the very 
least, add ‘horses’ and ‘ sheep.’ 

The CHamman.—There are just two more points on which Mr. Fream wishes to 
say a word: the proposed system of smaller banks and the annual tax for issuing 
bank notes. Just let him give his evidence on that. 

Mr. Fream.—In regard to the proposal for smaller banks, I should say it would 
not be in the interests of the people generally to provide legislation which would 
permit the establishment of a large number of small banks throughout the country. 
It might be of great interest and advantage to the West if provincial banks were 
provided for, with headquarters in the different provinces and with power to do busi- 
ness in those provinces. There is a general feeling in the West that one of the big 
troubles we have to contend with is the fact that the great majority of the men con- 
trolling the financial interests of Canada reside in the East, many of whom still have 
the impression that we, out in the West, are still pioneering. Instead of that, we 
are just about as much up to date, or more so, as the different places in the East. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have two banks with headquarters in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, and one with 
headquarters at Weyburn, and another with headquarters in Vancouver. 

The CHatmmMan.—And we have just incorporated a bank with headquarters in 
Moosejaw. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. You believe in allowing banks to be incorporated with a smaller capitaliza- 
tion than is provided by the present Act?—A. Provincial banks, yes; although from 
what I have been able to gather from different sources, I would like to see the time 
come when we would have the same system of small banks that they have in the 
States. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are opposed to them?—A. Yes. I would like to see something provided 
whereby it might be possible for the co-operative credit banks to be brought into 
existence. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you know whether the unit system in the northwestern States has been 
of much service?—A. From what has been told me by men who have come from 
there, I cannot see that it was any great advantage. 
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The CHairMan,—Mr. Forgan told us yesterday that, prior to the American civil 
war, they did not have the unit system of banking. 

Hon Mr. Wnuirte: I think those banks had a good deal of influence in building up 
the Northwest, but in comparing the unit system with our branch bank system, you 
come to the conclusion that one system is more advantageous than the other. The 
unit system had a large record of failures. - 


By Mr. Clark (Bruce): . 
Q. What you want is another system of banks with local charters?—A. What I 
would like to see is a system whereby men who are familiar with conditions there 
could have the controlling voice. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would not a local Dominion bank with headquarters in Moosejaw meet condi- 
tions?—A. It might, but the conditions in the West, at present, are pretty hard to 
fill. 

Q. Let us now take 61B., with reference to the annual tax on the privileges of 
issuing bank notes. What have you to say to that?—A. As far as that is concerned, I 
think it would be better for all parties if no tax were placed on the issue. If a tax is 
imposed, it will eventually come back to the consumer, that is, the borrower, gener- 
ally, in that he will have to pay a larger rate of interest on loans. 

The Cuamman.—That covers the point pretty well, about which Mr. Fream was 
going to speak, and unless there is any reason for detaining him longer, we might 
hear Mr. Powell next. Meanwhile, with your permission, I will thank Mr. Fream 
and tell him we are very glad to have him with us. 


Mr. Harvey O. PoweEtt, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are the general manager of the Weyburn Securities Bank, Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that bank been in existence?—A. It was started two years ago 
last January and is now in its third year. 

Q. What is its capital?—A. $315,500. 

Q. And what dividends do you pay?—A. Five per cent. 

Q. Are the directors Canadians or Americans?—A. The majority are Canadians. 
We have two Americans. 

Q. Who live in Canada?—A. Who live in the United States. 

Q. You have two living in'the United States?—A. We have seven directors, five 
living in Canada and two in the United States. 

Q. Are your shareholders mostly Americans or Canadians?—A. Mostly Ameri- 
cans. 

Q. How many branches have you, and where?—A. We have ten branches, at 
Colgate, Griffin, Halbrite, McTaggart, Assiniboia, Midale, Pangman, Radville, Yellow 
Grass and Weyburn. 

Q. Your branches are all in the province of Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you discuss, Mr. Powell, the rate of interest that the banks Cuargc, oF 
should charge in western business?—A. I know nothing about what the other banks 
charge, except what I hear. Evidently they charge about the same price as we do or 
we would get most of the business. 

Q. About what is the average rate that you charge to your customers ?—A. We 
divided our business partly according to the class of the customer, that is, not accord- 
ing to the business he is in but according to the class of customer he is to the bank. 
We have some loans at 7 per cent, but the majority of our loans are 8 per cent. That 
means that the man getting the money at 8 per cent will be a depositor, and he must 
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give evidence of being a first-class customer in the future. A man that only borrows 
and does not deposit a lot we charge 10 per cent. A man that we would rather have 
pay us up, and whom we cannot get to do so, we oftentimes charge 12 per cent. I 
have a card in my office made out for every customer of the bank. This card, on one 
side, has general information of the class of business he is in, whether marriea or 
single, where he came from, who introduced him, what rates we charge, &e., and in 
another space we put down comments on the man. On the other side the card is ruled 
to cover about ten years time, with a summary at the bottom; and there are three 
columns for each year, going down for the twelve months. The first column shows 
his average credit balance at the bank for the month. We practically refuse to have 
an overdraft; we consider it poor banking; we do not want it. Occasionally we get 
the figures in the red, but it is the exception. The other two columns show his highest 
borrowings through the month, and his lowest borrowings through the month, ’so we 
keep track at the end of the year of the average. If a man does not pay up the first 
year, and there is a good reason why he has not, if he has had some misfortune, if he 
has been hailed out, we would take his particular case into consideration. But sup- 
pose he has run along for two years without paying us, and at the end of the second 
year owes us a little more, than he did the first year, we want the manager to take 
his case in hand to have a little heart to heart talk and find out at once what the 
trouble is. This is on the theory that the bank, having all temporary deposits practi- 
cally dealing in temporary funds, should keep its loans liquid. Banks should do tem- 
porary business; they should not go into partnership with their customers. “Suppose 
we loan a man $1,000 for a temporary purpose and in place of requiring him to pay 
it back we allow him to keep it from year to year, what happens? He incorpurates 
that into his business in a fixed way in such a way that if we found it necessarly to 
call him we would put him out of business in order to pay up, because he is extending 
his business in a fixed way on our capital and we become a partner in place of a lender. 
t is theoretical but you have to have some theories in these things and live up to 
them as near as you can or get into trouble, 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You are a partner with limited profits?—A. I may simply explain why we do 
these things. The farmers oftentimes—and not only the farmers, but it is the farmers 
who have been making the most complaints about the banks—do not understand why 
this is. And that is where I say the little heart-to-heart talk comes in. Half of my 
time is occupied in talking to customers that the manager has sent to see the old man. 
I put in an hour or two talking, and as a rule the man sees why before he goes out, 
and thanks me and becomes a better customer. Of course, much of the trouble comes 
from a misunderstanding. As I said, a man that only borrows and does not deposit is 
expected to pay 10 per cent as a rule. These are only general. There are exceptions 
to all cases. He may be a valuable customer in some other way, but these are the gen- 
eral rules we go on. As to the loaning of money we always give the small farmer the 
preference over every one else. He is the man we figure is going to be our customer 
in the future. That is the business we are working for, and we want to satisfy him 
and keep him because he will be our customer probably as long as he lives, and his sons 
after him. A big farmer we do not care much about, as a rule, because if he makes 
good he moves off the farm. You are only working for the present and not for the 
future. There has been a good deal of talk about the loaning of money in the fall 
to the farmers. I put all of our business on a chart, and it appeals to our directors 
and tells them in a glance of a few minutes more than they could find out in a week 
of figures. I use engineer’s cross section paper, and the lengthwise lines represent 
time and the up and down lines represent fluctuations of the business. In the fall 
our loans, about the time that it freezes up, start straight up this sheet. In place of 
starting down they start almost straight up. You can tell when the farmer is doing 
the threshing, ploughing and so on. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Do you diminish your loans then or increase them?—A. We increase them. 
Now, this is caused, it is very easy to see, by the fact that the farmer has not been 
able to get away some grain. He is a good customer, and comes im and says: I have 
a payment of interest to make, or the threshing bill to pay, or the hired man to pay 
off; can you let me have $50 or $100? And we try to do it as far as it is within 
our power. Prior to this time our deposits almost imvariably strike their highest 
point, that is deposits subject to cheque. It is easy to see because the farmer hauls 
off some grain and sells it and has an advance on it, and deposits the money, the 
proceeds of the grain come back to the bank and go to his eredit, and he has not got 
to the point where he is settling up. As soon as the ground freezes up, and the 
storms stop the operations of the farmer, the deposits start straight down. 

Q. Your deposits are growing less and your loans increasing?—A. Always, every 
year, it is invariably so with the farmer. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. At that time of the year?—A. When the farmer pays his interest. Every- 
thing is made due in the fall, as a rule. You can see somewhat of a bankers’ per- 
plexity, especially as we are a local bank in the West, with deposits running down 
subject to cheque, and the bills receivable running up. We have some difficulties in 
doing all we would like to for our customers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you take in as large deposits in that season as you loan?—A. No, sir, we 
do not. 

Q. Where do you get the money to make loans?—A. The bank was started in 
1902 by six men from the States. It was started rather as a matter of necessity. Do 
you wish me to tell you more of its history ? 

Q. Yours is the smallest of the Canadian banks and has oftentimes been held 
up to us as a very notable example of a successful small bank, so that anything 
pertinent to that will be interesting to the Committee?—A. The six men bought a 
block of land and one of the six men came to Canada to live. Our vice-president had 
charge of the Canadian end of it. There was no bank, and for their own convenience 
and that of the neighborhood they found that some banking facilities were necessary. 
They did not start it for the purpose of borrowing any money from it themselves, and 
none of the six men have ever owed the institution a dollar, nor has any of the com- 
panies that they are directly interested in. The business grew. There was a demand 
for branches in places around the country and they started branches. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. How many branches did you have when you first started ?2—A. Just the one at 
Weyburn. The Weyburn Security Company was practically taken over by the bank. 
These six men were men of means, and it is rather a pet scheme of theirs. They are 
very anxious to have it succeed, and they want to make it a success, and they want to 
have it of service to the community. They are interested in that country, and they have 
made money there, but they never have taken it out of the country—just as in this 
bank and the new lumber company. When there is a shortage of money to loan the 
Weyburn Security Company advance amounts—and I do not think it is necessary to 


explain in what way—according to what is necessary to accommodate the customers up — 


to the point that we feel is reasonable. 

Q. You bring in additional money to what the depositors leave with you?—A. 
These six men simply take care of it. Now, we try as hard as we can not to abuse our 
customers by loaning them too much money. You cannot do a friend a greater injury 
than to loan him more money than he should have to use in his business or anything 
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else, and as you see we try as hard as we can. We take his means into consideration. 
We know his local needs. If we do not, we ask him to come and tell them to us and if 
he is hailed out we will help him from one fall to the next but we do expect him, when 


he has been hailed out, to so plan his business that the next fall he can pay any part 
ot it off. 


By Hon. Mr. White: - 


Q. You believe in thrift?—A. We believe in thrift and we believe our system, our 
theories. I might say this card originated in Mr. Forgan’s bank and it is one of his 
methods. I got it from Minneapolis, but it originated with Mr. Forgan. We are all 
borrowing good ideas wherever: we can get them. You ask where we get the money. 


By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. That means that the private bank is still existing and doing business?—A. Not 


_in the banking business. No. We do not claim that a private bank is in the banking 


business. These six men are willing to back this institution up with two million dollars 
worth of capital. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are a regular Canadian Bank under the Bank Act, and in every respect 
like any other bank as far as your local business is concerned.—A. And we are trying 
as hard as we can to follow the Bank Act. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. You have paid just 5 per cent dividends?—A. The first year—a year ago—we 
only paid 24 per cent dividend on the last six months. But last year we paid two 24 
per cent dividends. And I might say that this is all of the money that these six men— 
of course there are quite a number of other stockholders—haye ever taken out of the 
banking business since the year 1902 in Canada. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. What is you capital?—A. $315,500. 


Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 


Q. Could you have got along with any less?—A. No. I do not think it would be 
wise to run ten branches on any less capital. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your subscribed capital?—A. We have paid in just fifty per cent. 
Q. And your authorized capital ?—A. $1,000,000. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): ‘ 

Q. When you organized did you open up the ten branches at once?—A. We have 
only opened one branch since we took over the Weyburn Security business. They 
had nine branches. 

Q. With ten branches you could not get along with any less capital?—A. I do 
not think so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your bank as a matter of evolution has come from a Security company into 
a bank.—A. It came from a necessity into a bank. We started to accommodate the 
public. 
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Q. Did you have experience in American banking before you came to Canada? 
—A. Yes. I started as a boy in 1885 in a State Bank in Wisconsin. There were . 
very few at that time; the law required a paid up capital for a National bank of 
$50,000. That was afterwards changed to $25,000. So that the State banks were 
really in the small towns. 

Q. With your limited experience of the Canadian banking system what is your 
judgment as to the branch system as compared with the American unit banking 
system?—A. You mean as servants to the community? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would presume you are referring largely to loaning capacity. I 
might say that afterwards I had ten years experience in Dakota where conditions are 
very similar to what they are in Saskatchewan; and I have been here six years. As 
near as I can compare it a borrower here borrows practically double what he does 
in the United States. A man will come in and think you are abusing him if you 
do not loan him $2,000, whereas he would think he was being treated as a prince if 
you loaned him $1,000 in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But as to rate of interest charged in Dakota and Saskatehewan?—A. I will 
go back to Wisconsin, because I am a firm believer that supply .and demand regulate 
most of these things, and they will take care of this if you leave them alone. 
Now in 1885 when I went to the bank there in River Falls, Wisconsin, the regular 
rate was 10 per cent, it was a state bank. The biggest part of the money was loaned 
on chattel mortgages, that is to farmers and merchants on collateral. These loans 
were made largely from thirty to ninety days, and occasionally there was a four months’ 
loan. A charge was also made—we drew the chattel mortgages in the banks ourselves— 
of $2 or $3 for drawing the chattel mortgage, and a new chattel mortgage was drawn 
everly time the note was renewed. Now this country is one of the best parts of Wis- 
consin, fifty miles from St. Paul and Minneapolis, and was settled largely in the late 
forties and early fifties. The rate to-day, I have a friend in the banking business 
there that I think a great deal of, and I have some knowledge of the facts, the rate 
in that same community to-day is 6 and 7 per cent, 7 is the outside. At the time we 
were there in the bank we were paying 5 per cent for six months’ deposits, to-day the 
current rate is 3; and the banks are making more money to-day than they did when I 
was working in the bank there. I went from there to Baldwin, Wis., and was there 
till father was killed, and I went back on the farm and ran a dairy farm from 1888 
to 1896 when I went to Dakota to take charge of a bank there for a man who thought 
I was capable of doing it. In 1896 when I went to Dakota the current rate on farm 
loans was 10 per cent. The rate for short time loans was 12 per cent plus the fees 
for making out the papers. This was done very largely on chattel mortgage. I am 
still a stockholder of the First National Bank of White Rock, my brother is running 
it, and one of our directors is the vice-president. Some men that used to pay us 
these rates are now depositors with us, and the rate of interest is now seven and eight 
per cent. We paid 6 per cent for six months’ deposits in 1896, and we continued that 
until the black rust cleaned out the wheat crop and forced them to go into diversified 
farming. This caused them to reduce the deposits and loans and we now pay 4 per 
cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that broadly corresponding south of the boundary to Weyburn north of the 
boundary ’—A. No, but: these conditions practically cover the whole state, 12 per 
cent is the rate to the farmer on special loans unless there is some special condition. 

Q. Did the farmers in Dakota and Wisconsin in those days have the facilities 
that the western farmer has to-day?—A. The facilities were very small. To-day at 
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White Rock, where we still do business, with the farmers in a better condition and 
depositing more money for temporary purposes they would think they were treated 
like princes if they got $1,000 where the farmer in Saskatchewan would think he 
should have $2,000 for the same security. 


By Mr. Clarke (Bruce): 


Q. How do you account for the different point of view?—A. It is simply your 
different banking system, that is all. I consider that the Canadian banks to a cer- 
tain extent have done a positive injury to the farmers by loaning them too much 
money. 

Q. It has been too easy to borrow?—A. That is it, but they should not kick on the 
sround they could borrow, but they should go home and kick themselves for borrow- 
ing so much when they didn’t need it. 


By Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Did I understand you to say just now that in Dakota your bank there paid 
depositors 4 per cent and loaned money at 7 and 8?—A. Yes sir, now. 

Q. And at the present time in Canada where the depositors only get 3 per cent, 
why should the loaning rate to the farmers be 7 per cent here?—A. It is certainly a 
ease of supply and demand. As the rate of interest went down on loans they could 
not make dividends, and reduced the rate on deposits. They did not reduce it exactlly 
by the same amount, because there were very small deposits a few years ago, while 
to-day the deposits are increasing. Another point I want to make is, I got a little 
pointer coming up on the train, [ came through Michigan and I met a man, got into 
conversation with him, and he asked me my business. I told him I was a banker and 
he told me he was a doctor and a director of a bank in Michigan. I informed him 
what rate of interest we paid, and he replied, ‘ We are paying 3 per cent at our bank 
in Southern Michigan but we cannot make any dividends and we have to reduce it, 
we cannot pay 3 per cent, it is not worth it.’ It is a case of supply and demand, they 
have no outlet. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. What rate of iterest do you pay on your deposits?—A. 4 per cent. 
Q. And your bank is in Canada?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Would you suggest that the law be amended to permit of the incorporation 
of small banks of $150,000 capital? What is your judgment about that suggestion ? 
—A. There would be only one advantage, and really it is the only disadvantage 
that I see to the branch bank system, and it is a very hard thing to overcome, that 
is in the unit bank system the men running the bank are part of the community, and 
know the loeal conditions and although they are part of the community and know 
the local conditions I do not think they are in the position to serve the community 
as well in case of need, as Mr. Forgan pointed out; calamity in that place would put 
the bank out of commission. Unless they could get into closer touch, if you can work 
in a little more personality between the borrowers and depositors it would do away 


‘with the greater part of the fault that is now found; it is simply that the two ends 


do not get close enough together. 

Q. Is it possible to get capable men for branch managers?—A. It is possible to 
get good men, that is what everyone is looking for those days, good men. 

Q. I do not think you answered my question fully as to the wisdom of permitting 
the incorporation of banks with a small capital—aA. I thought I covered that in say- 
ing that there was only one phase where in my opinion the unit bank might be pre- 
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ferred or had an advatage over the branch bank system, all the other points are in 
favour of the branch bank system, so that you have one point out of a hundred in 
favour of the unit bank system. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You told us that in Dakota to-day the ruling rate is 7 and 8 per cent?— 
A. That is in the part of the country I came from. 

Q. And that the deposit rate was four per cent where you are doing business, or 
loaning at ten per cent, and the rate on deposits here is three per cent?—A. No, we 
are paying four per cent. We are purely a western bank and the money is worth that 
to us out there. 

Q. You are still receiving 2 or 8 per cent more on your loans, that is so, is it not? 
—A. Yes, sir, I have some figures here, this was the statement I made out for use at 
the annual meeting, and while I haven’t anything here that I care to leave, because 
they want it at the head office, I can give you the information. Your idea is that we 
are making too much out of our interest. 

Q. No, I wanted to compare the two systems. You say that the Canadian bank 
system is the best, but you report a spread between the deposit and loan rates in 
Saskatchewan of 6 per cent. Whereas the banker in White Rock is satisfied with 3 
or 4 per cent. Is it because the Canadian system is more expensive to operate or what? 
—A. When we went to White Rock the conditions there were very similar to what 
they are now in Saskatchewan; that is the development of the country was practically 
in the same stage at White Rock in 1896 as it is in Weyburn to-day. We paid 6 per 
cent on deposits, and we got 12 per cent plus the cost of making out papers and chattel 
mortgages, and now the rate has come down on both. Competition regulates that, 
and it is very keen in the United States as well as in Canada, but I find that it is 
stronger in Canada than in the United States. 

Q. Competition on loans or deposits?—A. On good business, we are all looking 
for good business, but there is lots of business offered which is no good. 

Q. When you are paying 4 per cent for money deposited in the country where 
you are doing business what effect will that have if the bank is charging 10 per cent 
on business from some other parts of the country?—A. The deposits that we pay 
interest on are not very plentiful. Very few people have much to put on deposit. 

Q. But you would be glad to get a great many more deposits at 4 per cent ?— 
A. No, not a great many more; we will have to reduce our rate of interest as soon 
as the country gets more wealthy. |We paid 4 per cent as a private bank and we did 
not change it when we became a chartered bank. 

Q. Are the largest chartered banks at a disadvantage in the matter of lending 
money compared with your bank?—A. In what way? 

Q. Can they get money as cheaply as you can? You can understand why deposit 
money would not be worth as much to them as to you?—A. Yes, I ean. They would 
not be able to pay higher than 3 per cent in Manitoba any more than they could 
in Michigan. 

Q. But if the Michigan bank to which you have referred had a branch in 
Saskatchewan where they could loan at 10 per cent they could afford to pay that 
rate?—A. Yes, but they have to reduce their rates because they cannot make anything 
without this outlet. They cannot loan it at 6 per cent. 

Q. But they could loan it in your country?—A. Yes, but it would cost some- 
thing to do it. I can tell you what it costs to run branch banks if you want to know. 

Hon Mr. WHite—You might give us that information—A. I'll also give you 
the gross amount of interest that we have received at each branch and the running 
expenses of each branch, plus the interest that we paid on deposits. At Assiniboia 
at the end of steel on the Lethbridge branch, we received in the seven months during 
which we have been running out there, we started last June, in interest $2,065.38, 
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and it cost us for running expenses $2,769.46. At Colgate we received $4,655.61 in 
interest, and the cost of running the business was $3,855.68. At Griffin we received 
in interest $3,485.73, and the cost of running the business was $3,737.68. At Halbrite, 
the point that was brought in question here to-day, we received in interest $4,759.75, 
and the cost of running the branch was $4,067.51. At McTaggart we received in 
interest $3,251.76, and our expenses were $3,225.74. At Midale we received in interest 
$5,026.47 and the expense of running the branch was $3,565.76. At Pangman we 
received in interest $6,507.58 and the expenses were $3,101.01; I may say that is not 
exactly correct, because he has put into his interest account a lot of his other profit 
accounts, exchange, &c., so that is not correct. I did not discover that he had left 
out a lot of other items until just before the meeting and I have not had time to 
correct it. At Radville the interest received was $4,972.32, and the expenses were 
$4,272.88. At Yellow Grass we received in interest $6,630.56, and the expenses were 
$5,754.68. At Weyburn we received in interest $26,308.28 and the expenses were 
$15,237.78, making a total of interest received at the ten branches of $67,663.44 and 
the total expenses of running all the places was $49,588.18, leaving the bank practi- 
cally five per cent profit on that number of branches. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. What does the item of expenses include, I do not want the particulars for each 
bank, but the general items, class of items? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What makes up the expense account?—A. Well, here are the totals, salaries, 
freight, express, postage, stationery, light, water, fuel, rent, stable account, we furnish 
some of our managers with a horse and buggy where we think it will be of advantage 
to the business; fire insurance, insurance of currency, telegraph messages, taxes, miscel- 
laneous. The total expense of running the branches last year, outside of interest was 
$45,246.99, and the year before that when we were running nine branches, it was 
$35,925.76. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to ask you a question that is I think pertinent at this stage. It has been 
suggested that the rate of interest in the Bank Act should be fixed at 7 per cent. What 
would happen in connection with your particular banking business if such legislation 
were enacted, that is to say if you were unable to charge more than 7 per cent?—A. We 
would be running our business at a loss, we would have to go out of business, that is all 
there is to that. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Why could not you reduce your deposits?—A. We could not reduce them 
enough to pay the difference. The deposits are not there, Mr. McCurdy. /We have 
not got to that stage. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Having regard to the conditions that exist in your district, have you in your 
mind any ideas as to what the result would be if we limit the rate of interest to 7 per 
cent?—A. We could not do it, and the experience I have been through in the States 
shows that if it is left alone it will take care of itself. 

Q. What is the total amount of your loans and discounts?—A. I could tell you if 
there was a copy of our last banking statement here. 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. If you could amalgamate two of these branches doing a loaning andi borrowing 
business, would not that reduce your expense of carrying on operations?—A. Then it 
would increase the expenses of the borrower too. He would have to drive twelve to 
fifteen or twenty miles to get to you to do business. 

Q. You could use the postal service——A. It would not be very convenient to do a 
banking business through the post. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I want you to make a little calculation for me. According to the bank state- 
ment your current loans and discounts amount to $894,000?7—A. Did you take in the 
past due? 

The Cuatrman.—It is about $910,000. 

Mr. Powetut.—About $910,000. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. How much interest would you lose on these if they were on a 7 per cent basis? 
What is your average ?—A. J would say our average is 9 per cent. 

Q. Then you would lose 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is 2 per cent on $900,000?—A. $18,000. 

Q. How much per cent is that on your capital’—A. About 6 per cent. 

Q. How much dividend do you pay?—A. 5 per cent, well, now we make more 
than that. 

Q. If a 2 per cent reduction in interest were made, what in your opinion, would 
be the effect?—A. It would wipe out our profit on the loaning business. You might 
as well go out of the banking business. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From your experience on both sides of the line, comparing the Western States 
with Saskatchewan at the same stage of development, what would you say com- 
paring the conditions in each country?—A. Well, I think that to-day, by the stage 
of development in Saskatchewan that the farmer would think he was pretty well 
treated to get his loans made at 12 per cent—the good farmer. In Dakota—let us 
say go straight south across the boundary line, where you have the same stage of 
development—the farmers there cannot get what money they need at 12 per cent. 
They would be tickled to death if they could get what they want at that rate of 
interest. 

Q. You think our farmers in the Canadian West are very much better treated ?— 
Yes, and it is due to the branch bank system. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You said it would be impossible to conduct the business of two offices at once. 
Let us take a different illustration: suppose you have a town where two branch offices 
are doing business such as you state there. If the business of that town were all 
done by one bank, would it not be better to save useless expense?—A. There you 
come to the point of over-competition and that is something you cannot regulate. 

Q. Would it be fair to ask you this question: if in your opinion, from your 
observations, there is over-competition in small places?—A. I know several places 
where there are two banks where there only ought to be one. But it is hard to fix 
that. 

Q. And some places where there are six, where there really only ought to be 
two?—A. Yes, no doubt. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. There is one element that seems to enter into banking with Mr. Powell and 
his associates and that is the personal element. Would you give us an opinion as 
to the degree of the personal element that enters into the success of your Bank, and 
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whether without that personal interest a Bank of the same capital as your own would 
be able to get money?—A. You say the personal element. You mean whether a 
western bank could succeed unless it had this backing from these six men? 

Q. Yes.—A. Not in the West at the present time unless you can find six more 
men that are in the same position that have money to put into a bank and do not 
want to borrow any. Now if a bunch of dissatisfied borrowers start a bank with the 
idea that they are going to correct the evils that they think exist, they are badly 
mistaken because they cannot do it. ; ; 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Does it not get down to this: that it depends upon the men connected with 
the institution, their resources, and whether they earnestly and sincerely take up 
the question of banking?—A. Why, no bank is ever better than the man back of the 
counter, that is the whole thing. It is the man back of the counter who makes the 
bank. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I never heard the point stated so graphically before, but it 
is an undoubted truth. 


Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 
Q. From your experience in the United States were the directors considerable 


. borrowers?—A. No, not in my experience. The men who were the directors of the 


bank at River Falls were most of them farmers, and they were not men that borrowed 
much money. . 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Surely if you could run a bank in that way in the United States tyou could 
do the same thing in the Canadian West ?—A. I say if you can find six men who are 
not dissatisfied borrowers that want to right the law. 

Q. There is no reason why they should not start in the same way as they have in 
the United States?—A. They have got their job cut out. 


By Mr. Thomson (Qu’Appelle) : 


Q. It has been stated here, Mr. Powell, that it takes from three to four years to 
‘put an ordinary branch of one of our banks on a paying basis after that branch has 
been established in a given community. I would like to ask if that has been your 
experience ?—A. No, sir, it has not. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to get your view as to whether the provision in the Act which will 
permit a farmer to borrow against the security of his fresh grain in his own custody 
and possession, will be of material advantage or assistance to him, and if the methods 
of the bank in loaning to farmers will be changed by that provision, and if so, to what 
extent? State frankly what your views are—A. Well, I will go back to a little 
experience on both sides of the line. In the United States there is no limitation on a 
bank taking a chattel mortgage. They cannot take real estate mortgages—there is the 
same limitation as to real estate mortgages fhat we have in Canada—but there is no 
limitation on banks taking chattel mortgages. 


By Mr. McCraney: 

Q. You are speaking now of national banks?—A. Of the state and national banks. 
Take the State of Wisconsin. They have a law which allows a bank to invest a small 
percentage of its money in real estate. The banks are given the right to take a chattel 
mortgage on a farmer’s grain in the bin or anywhere else. In carrying on private bank- 
ing in Saskatchewan there is no limitation in our taking a chattel mortgage either. 
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Now, my experience has been that there is nothing that you can put on to a bin of grain 
that will make it leak as quickly as a chattel mortgage. JI have known farmers to come 
to me and claim that their neighbours stole it. A very common excuse is that it was 
short. They thought it was there and it was not there, and the minute you talk about 
beginning to carry his grain for him, then you have to face the difficulty of carrying 
him over until another fall. That is the almost invariable rule both in the United 
States and Canada. ; 

Q. I gather from your point of view that you would look to the character of the 
borrower in making a loan?—A. It is to the character of the borrower that we look. 
We have men who will say to us that they have a thousand bushels of grain at home, 
and they will pay when they sell it. These men will do exactly what they agree to do. 
That is the kind of men we are looking for; we take care of them. 

Q. Would you be likely to loan any more to them?—A. No, not a bit. May I tell 
you how that will work out? We make a loan to a farmer. He should have paid up in 
the fall or early winter when he got his grain out. We will say that he did not. He 
comes along again in the spring and needs a little more money to get his harness into 
shape, or to do something else. We grant him a little money and so it goes on during 
the year. We lend him money to produce his crop. After the crop is produced then it 
has to be threshed and we advance him a little more to pay his threshing bill. Then 
you have a fresh loan made covering the whole of the sums advanced set forth in a 
printed form which he signs. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. That covers the whole indebtedness ?—A. It covers the whole indebtedness. You 
are forced to do that. If you did not some other bank would do it and you would not 
get any business at all. There is another serious trouble I see ahead: 

Q. Would it not be of any advantage if this len were given to cover all past 
advances ?—A. I cannot see that it would be. How would it be? It would only cover 
new advances. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Let the witness finish his story—A. There is another difficulty 
that I see: fyou put something into the Act whereby every Tom, Dick and Harry all 
over the West thinks you have given him something. He would go into a bank with 
this thing that he thought you had given him and demand something under it, which 
we would not give him. Now, that is where the trouble comes in. He would think 
he is getting something when he is getting nothing, and we would have to turn him 
down whenever his credit was not good. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. You heard the evidence of the secretary of the Grain Growers’ Association this 
afternoon? You disagree with him as to the value of the Joan.—A. I disagree with 
him. I do not think it would be of any particular use. 


By Mr. Warnock: 


Q. You have no objection to loaning a farmer on his live stock2?—A. We cannot 
loan to a farmer on his live stock with a chattel mortgage. We have no ranchers in 
that part of the country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you do any more loaning to farmers if the proposed clause were in- 
serted in the Baill?—A. It does not apply to our section of country anyway. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Supposing it were a farmer, would you use the same kind of arguments as to 
a lien on live stock?—A. No. I might say there is a very large movement going on 
«mong the banks of the Western States to encourage mixed farming. I had a state- 
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ment covering the banks all over the West as to what they thought of the idea, and 
with one or two exceptions they were stronglly in favour of advancing the farmer 
money for the purpose. One small bank said it reserved $25,000 the year before for 
the specific purpose of advancing the farmers money to buy cattle, and this year that 
banker said he was going to double the amount. The thing is to get the farmer to 
pay a little more respect to the hog, the cow and the chicken. The banks will be able 
te come to his assistance to do this. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you think it desirable for a bank to lend money to a farmer upon the 
security of his live stock?—A. Yes, sir, I think it would be a help to him. 


By Hon. Mr, White: 
Q. How would you loan to him? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With a chattel mortgage I mean. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Or a lien?—A. I do not like the secret lien proposal. It is not fair to the 
rest of the community. 

Q. If you do not like the secret lien, taking Canada as a whole, would you think 
a secret lien upon the farmer’s cattle or other chattels would be advisable?—A. I 
think it would be inadvisable. If it has got to be done secretly I do not think it is 
best to do it. 


. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If you had the power under the Bank Act to lend to a farmer on his live stock, 
would fyou make any loans which you are not making to-day?—A. Yes, to a certain 
extent. If we loaned the farmer money for a specific purpose we would expect him to 
put it into that particular thing, and it would encourage that line of business. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Would you still look to the standing and character of that farmer?—A. Ob, 
yes. There is another trouble. Everything in Canada is done on the property system, 
practically. The practice has been of looking too much at what the farmer’s property 
is supposed to be worth instead of looking at what he is producing. The result has 
been that every year the farmer marks up the price of his land five or ten dollars an 
acre. He has probably given a mortgage for all he could get and he comes and says: 
‘T am worth so much, and I ought to be able to borrow so much more than I was able 
te borrow last year,’ although it is the same property only with a bigger mortgage on 
it. That farm will not produce a bushel more of grain, but if it was worth $40 an 
acre then the farmer has added another $5 an acre to it. The farmer puts on it an- 
other mortgage and he has to pay that much more interest. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. What have you to say on the question of external inspection?—A. I think 
that the men in the bank are the biggest feature of any kind of inspection, but I am 
not going to express comments as to what kind of inspection. I am in favour of some 
kind, but the biggest thing is not to catch the thief or the rascal, but to prevent him 
from becoming the thief and the rascal. If a man was tempted this inspection would 
have a tendency to keep him from starting wrong. In place of his getting into trouble 
this would keep him out of it. It is the moral effect you have to consider. It is the 
effect of keeping the men who may be tempted to go wrong from starting wrong. That 


is the main thing—it is the moral effect. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. The moral effect would not be present if the inspector was appointed by those 
who were committing these wrongs?—A. Well, I am not going to make any comment 
as to what the system of inspection should be. There are men who know more about 
it than J do. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 

Q. What is your view as to the value of government supervision as compared with 
any other form?—A. My view is entirely made up from the experience of the United 
States. Mr. Forgan has described that in a very much better way than I can. There 
is a system of clearing house inspection, and the system of government inspection, 
they have both of them in Chicago. As to which is best other men can speak on that 
much better than I ean. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You concur in Mr. Forgan’s views?—A. I do. Mr. Forgan has a pretty good 
knowledge of the banking business. 


By Mr. Steele: 

Q. Do you make use of much American money ?—A. A good deal, yes. 

Q. What advantage is that?—A. You ask if I make use of American money ? 

Q. Yes, instead of Canadian bank notes?—A. You are not speaking of money, you 
are speaking of printed paper. 

Q. We are in the habit of calling it money ?—A. No, we do not use any American 
money. I came through the United States the other day on the way here, because it is 
a pleasanter trip. I had hard work to find enough American money in our principal 
bank at Weyburn to pay for the expenses of the trip. That will give you an idea of the 
amount of American money we keep in our banks. We are not using American money 
to any extent. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Do you believe in the limitation of a bank’s loans according -+to the paid-up 
capital?—A. I do not see how you can under our system. I will tell you what our 
rule is. We are not looking for any loans of over $10,000. 


Q. Mr. McLeod said that loans limited to twenty-five per cent of the paid-up 
capital would be very liberal?—A. That works out very well in some states. That has 
been one of the greatest reasons for amalgamation of banks so that one large bank could 
furnish a big customer with what he needed. It is almost impossible to regulate the 
percentage. 

Q. You have $10,000 loans?—A. We have some, yes. 

The CuHairman.—I think that is about all. I desire on behalf of the committee 
to thank you, Mr. Powell, for your evidence. 


" Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
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Housr or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room, No. 101, 
Turspay, April 15, 1913. 


The Committee met at 10.40 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 


Mr. Nicktr.—Before you begin this morning. I was not here on Friday, but some 
person told me that the representative of the American Inspectorate System had 
signified his inability to be present. Is that correct? 

The CHamMan.—Do you mean Mr. Murray ? 

Mr. Nickie.—I don’t know what his name is. 

The CHamrMAN.—His name is Mr. Lawrence O. Murray. I have a letter from 
Mr. Murray saying he could not come. 3 

Mr. Nickie.—Who is taking his place as representative of that point of view ? 

The Cuamman.—No one has been invited to attend. 

Mr. Nickitre.—You have a very much broader knowledge, but I would suggest to 
the Committee that it should have a suitable person to represent the Inspectorate 
attitude. 

The Cuairman.—Mr. Murray is Controller of Currency for the United States. 

Mr. Nicxie.—As J understand it this Committee would like some representative 
of the American Inspectorate system. Now, Mr. Murray, I thought, was to be the 
spokesman from that point of view, and if the substitution of another man is necessary, 
I would move that Mr. Murray be communicated with and requested to send some fit 
and competent person to explain to this Committee the American system of inspection, 
drawing attention to its vices and its virtues. 

The CHairMAN.—There is just this feature which arises in connection with Mr. 
Nickle’s motion. I understand there are several other members who desire to ask 
for additional witnesses who are not at present on the panel. Perhaps we might take 
that whole question at one time and determine what additional witnesses are desired 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Nickie.—I have no desire to press for an immediate discussion, but I would 
not want the matter to go so far that my coneurrence in the postponement of a discus- 
sion might be attached in this way: that we were getting on so far that we had no 
longer time to hear witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN.—As far as we can at present see, the witnesses from the West will 
take up to-day’s session, and to-morrow Sir Edmund Walker—who is really our last 
witness—is to be heard. Some members of the committee have intimated to me that 
they wished to hear Mr. Pease. I saw Mr. Pease on Saturday and he said that he 
would be willing to come up any evening this week—that he could not be present in 
the day time, owing to his manager being absent—but any evening the Committee 
would suggest he would be willing to come up and give such evidence as the Com- 
mittee might suggest. A request has also come from Montreal, on behalf of the 
Chambre de Commerce of that city, for a witness to be heard on the subject of guar- 
anteeing deposits. These are the three requests—to replace Mr. Murray and to hear 
Mr. Pease and Mr. Ducharme, the latter on behalf of the Chambre de Commerce. 
Mr. Nicxrr.—Perhaps you had better let the matter stand until we adjourn this 
morning. 

The Cuamman.—At a quarter to one we might take the matter up and determine 
what additional witnesses we shall want. 

Mr. Barker.—I move that notice be given to all members of the Committee 
that to-morrow morning we will decide this question of additional witnesses. 

Motion agreed to. 
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The Cuamman.—Mr. Murray was examined before the Pujo Committee and all 
his evidence is available, but if the Committee think it is desirable to ask the United 
States Government to designate a member of their staff to give evidence before us 
we can discuss that later. Our first witness this morning is Mr. McKenzie. 

Mr. McKenzm, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your full name, please——A. Roderick McKenzie. 

Q. Your home is where?—A. In Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Q. Will you tell the Committe what business you are engaged in?—A. My busi- 
ness connections are with the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. I am secretary of 
the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, and a director of the Grain Growers’ Com- 
pany. 

Q. How long have you been in the Northwest?—A. Since 1877—35 years. 

Q. Have you been a farmer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been a borrower, depositor or lender?—A. I have been both a 
borrower and a depositor. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. In the order named by the Chairman?—A. I have not been a lender. You 
can cut that out. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You speak specially from what point of view?—A. I want to take up first 
subsection (7) of section 54. 
The CuaimMan.—Gentlemen, please turn to section 54—the annual and special 
statements that are rendered by the directors to the shareholders. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it subsection (7) of the assets, or subsection (7) of the liabilities to which 
you refer?—A. Subsection (7) of the assets. 

Q. Call and short loans in Canada on bonds, debentures and stocks?—A. Yes. 

The CHairman.—Line 43, loans, is what Mr. McKenzie wishes to speak on. 

Mr. McKenzin.—I want to suggest an amendment to that so that it shall read— 
‘eall and short loans in Canada on bonds, debentures, stocks and terminal warehouse 
receipts for grain.’ 

The CuairmaN.—Mr. McKenzie’s amendment is that section 54,*line 44 read: ‘call 
und short loans in Canada on bonds, debentures, and stock and terminal warehouse 
receipts for grain.” 

Mr. McKenzie.—Banks necessarily have to keep a certain amount of their funds 
on call loans, and it is stated—I believe with considerable truth—that in order to 
fill them they have to go to the United States to get that kind of investment. Now, 
we suggest that in addition to the call loans they can give in Canada to-day, terminal 
warehouse receipts for grain should be added so that some of the money that goes 
to New York on call loans may be used in Canada by banks for the financing of our 
grain, during the busy season especially. 

Mr. Nespirt.—That has reference, I think Mr. Chairman, to the annual statement. 

The CHamman.—Yes, that is so stated. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you want that addition made to the annual statement?—A. What J want 
is that the banks should be put in a position by this Act that they would be enabled 
to do this. 

Mr. Suarpe (Ontario).—They have that power now. 

Mr. Nessirt.—They can put what they like in the annual statement. 
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The Cuamman.—Mr. McKenzie apparently desires that what he has mentioned 
be shown in the annual statement. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is that what you wish to have done?—A. The object in my mind is that the 
banks may have the privilege of investing their money in such loans. 
Mr. SHarpe (Ontario).—They have that privilege now. 
Mr. McKewzie.—The banks told me that they have not got that privilege now. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. If the section under consideration does not cover the point, let me draw 
your attention to section 86: 

‘The bank may acquire and hold any warehouse receipt or bill of lading as 
collateral security for the payment of any debt incurred in its fayour, or as 
security for any liability incurred by it for any person, in the course of its 
banking business.’ 

Does not that section cover what you want?—A. No. That covers the usual 
loans. It does not cover call loans, I think. 

Q. What distinction do you raise between call loans and the usual loans?—A. 
Well, a usual loan has a fixed time of payment, but the call loan may be taken up 
at any time. 

Q. Without notice?—A. Without notice. That is my distinction. 

Q. Just let me call your attention to the section to which you have referred. 
Reference is made there to call and short loans 
Mr. Nesprrr.—Elsewhere than in Canada. 

Q. Sub-section ‘i’ is call and short loans in Canada, and ‘j’ is call and short 
loans elsewhere than in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you distinguish between call and short loans?—A. It depends what 
distinction you put on the term ‘short’. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. A thirty-day loan may be a short loan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your suggestion would be to create a difference between a call loan and 
short loan in respect of terminal warehouse receipts?—A. My object is to place ter- 
minal warehouse receipts in such a condition that banks would be at liberty to use 
them as security on call loans. 

Q. As security for call loans?—A. As security for call loans. 

Q. Because you think that those are securities that can be immediately realized? 


—A. At any time. There is no bank asset that we have that is more liquid than 
terminal warehouse receipts. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Banks already have that power by this Act. Supposing at the last call when 
navigation closed a bank had loaned about $10,000 on a warehouse receipt, and in 
‘January they wanted that money, how would the bank get the money from you? 
—A. By selling the warehouse receipt. You can sell it at any time. 

Q. To whom?—A. There are ‘always purchasers for terminal warehouse receipts. 

Q. Oh, but my dear sir, supposing such a time ‘as this would happen: that money 
in England itself is just as scarce as it is here, they could not get relief—A. Oh, 
yes, they could. I think that a terminal warehouse receipt is more liquid than 
debentures or stocks. 
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By Mr. Barker: 

Q. Do you know what the object of a call loan is to the bank? Do you know 
why a bank lends on call?—A. So that it can use its resources that the law requires 
it to hold in readiness for any emergency. 

Q. And be absolutely sure in two days or a week they would be able to get the 
money back again?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Do you think this is safe?—A. Yes. That is my judgment. We find in 
practice that banks will not invest the money they have on call in warehouse 
receipts, and they give as the reason that they have no power under the Bank Act 
to do so. 

Mr. Nesprrr.—Yes, but while I personally agree with you, Mr. McKenzie, that 
it is all right for them to have the right to loan under these respects, you could not 
possibly construe it as a call loan. 


By Mr. Robb: 
Q. Do you know whether any person from Minneapolis or St. Paul was in Win- 
nipeg earlier in the year offering money on call loans?—A. No, I do not. I have 
not heard of that. F ‘ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your idea is, Mr. McKenzie, if I rightly understand you, that if this could 
be classified as a liquid asset it would inerease the market, and therefore lower the rate 
of money on that class of security’—A. The Banks now object to placing any of that 
proportion of their capital which they keep on call loans as a loan on a warehouse 
receipt. 

Q. I see your point.—A. What we want, briefly, is this: to put warehouse receipts 
in the same class as bonds, debentures and stocks in relation to call loans. ‘ 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. That is warehouse receipts on grain?—A. Terminal warehouse receipts. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When a banker considers it necessary to keep a certain amount of his assets 
liquid you want these also classified as liquid assets so that they may feel justified in 
reducing by so much their liquid assets for that purpose.—A. That is it. 

Q. What is the next point you wish to speak on!—A. The suggested amendment 
to section 88, subsection 2, which provides that: ‘The bank may lend money to a 
farmer upon the security of his threshed grain (of any kind) grown upon the farm. 
The word ‘may’ is permissive, and gives the bank the privilege of doing this, but it 
does not compel it, it simply gives permission to loan its money on security of grain 
stored on the farm. 

Q. Will you please tell us from your experience as a farmer and grain handler in 
what manner that security could be rendered most safe from the bankers’ point of 
view?—A. J presume by a lien on it. That is the most simple form. 


Q. You would be in fayour of an unregistered lien on that threshed grain ?—A. I. 


would think so. 

Q. What form of custodianship would you endorse for that lien?—A. The grain 
should be in the custody of the banker in some form, and the granary locked and the 
banker in possession of the key. It should not be taken out of that spot without the 
banker’s knowledge and consent. 

Q. Are the granaries of the farmers, as you know them, capable of being locked 
in such a manner that the farmer cannot have access to the grain?—A. A great many 
of them are. But I think if this privilege is permitted and generally practiced—if 
the banks will practice it—it will be an encouragement for farmers to put up gran- 
aries and a better class of granaries. 
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Q. That is grain before it is in any way graded?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us what advantage it would be to the farmer to have that pro- 
vision generally exercised? A. We have one very common difficulty, that only a cer- 
tain proportion of the farmers can get their grain sold and realize on it before the 
rlose of navigation; and i't is that portion of our farmers who are least able to stand 
this difficulty who generally experience it. A man near a railway station can thresh 
his grain and put it in the car or elevator. By the time a man a few miles away 
from the station gets his grain threshed there is a car shortage. He has ‘to meet the 
liabilities incurred in the production of that crop, and is up against it. Frequently 
he has to sell his crop at a low rate, when if he could have secured a loan sufficient to 
pay the liabilities he ineurred in its production he would be able to carry it along. 
There is another feature not usually taken into consideration, which is especially 
applicable to conditions in western Canada. We produce a large quantity of grain— 

“wheat, for instance. That wheat is required for consumption for a whole twelve 
months. Our economic condition compels a grower to place tthat wheat on the market 
in the first part of the season, thus depressing the market. 

By Mr, Aikins: 

Q. But the man has need for the money? A. He has need for money to meet his 
liabilities. There is an economic force that compels him, whether willing or not, 'to 
dispose of his wheat. Then, the man near the station who can draw his wheat from 
the machine to the elevator or place it in a car, has the advantage of getting the first 
price, which is always the best price. It is always worth more to a farmer to sell his 
wheat within the first month of 'the opening of the market than it is to hold it. But 
a larger percentage of the farmers must hold it because they cannot get cars or eleva- 
tor space and it is in the interest of the country !that it should be held. It cannot all 
go into consumption in six months. Somebody must carry it, and there is no place 
where it can be carried so cheaply as on the farm. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But you stated 'that it would pay the farmers to sell their grain as soon as 
it was threshed? A. All the farmers cannot sell as soon as threshed. I would say, as 
a farmer for years, if I could sell my wheat in September or the first fifteen days of 
October, I would sell it. After that time the cash price paid in counltry points is 
usually based on the December option, then the farmer has to pay the carrying 
charges in the terminal elevators till the opening of navigation. He may just as well 
pay ‘the interest to the bank. The bank is carrying it in any event either in the 
granary or in the elevator. : 

Q. Your contention is that the farmer would find it more convenient to have the 
grain stored on his farm under lien than in the elevator? A. I take this attitude: 
hat some farmers must hold their grain; and the man who must hold it is usually the 
man who is less able to do so, the smalt farmer, the man who is not as aggressive as 
some. I think parliament ought to make an effort to place that percentage of our 
people who have to hold their crop, in a position to hold it most cheaply. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 
Q. You have an idea that a bank should be compelled to loan? A. I would not go 


that far. : Fars ‘ 
Q. You are not objecting to the word ‘may’ in that subsection? A. I am in 


favour of it. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Does your experience of the West lead you to believe that a farmer who has a 


yeputation for honesty and integrity can to-day secure a loan?—A. No, not always. 
There are a great many of our farmers who, to use a common expression, are long on 
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integritiy and short on finance. I think that a banker, in the case of a man of that 
type, would be willing, did the Bank Act permit him to loan that man money to help 
him out. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You think it is better for the bank to carry the grain in a farmer’s granary 
than in an elevator?—A. I am not speaking as a banker. 

Q. But from your point of view?—A. I would say this, in the first place, the 
banker can secure larger interest on a small loan to a farmer than he can on a loan 
to a grain dealer. The banks loan their money to the grain dealers around 6 per cent, 
and to the farmers around 8 to 9 per cent. And if they have a large quantity loaned 
to the dealer I imagine it is a greater risk than the same quantity distributed in small 


amounts among good, honest farmers with good land assets. ’ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If you are a banker loaning money, would you prefer to Joan to a man of 
integrity with a poor padlock on his granary or to a man of doubtful integrity with a 
“well locked granary ?—A. I would emphasize the integrity. 
Q. To what extent then do you think the padlock adds to the security of the 
banker ?—A. It protects him against others than the farmer himself. We have known 
of grain being stolen out of granaries that were not locked. 


By Mr. Jameson: 
Q. It saves the farmer from his friends——A. I would not call them his friends. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. In the case of a tenant farmer who, when his grain is threshed, goes vo the 
bank and gives the bank a lien and, being dishonest, leaves the country without pay- 
ing his other liabilities, do you think that his preferred lien to the bank should come 
ahead of the landlord’s claim for rent?—A. I think the landlord’s claim comes ahead 
of anything. 


Hon. Mr. WuitEe.—Would the landlord have a lien upon grain that is turesned " 


Mr. SHarpe (Ontario).—He would have his rights of distress, I suppose. But 
his rights of distress would not come ahead of this. What is the department’s opinion 
of that? 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—I think you could enforce distress proceedings. 

Mr. Srarre (Ontario).—But where there is a conflict between Ontario legislation 
and Dominion legislation, that of the Dominion would take precedence. Now, we 
are creating a preferred lien to the bankers on the farmer’s chattels and threshed 
grain, which gives the banker a preferred claim over the landlord. Would Mr. Me- 
Kenzie be in favour of protecting the claim of the landlond, or in other words pro- 
viding that the lien shall be subject to the preferred claim of the landlord? 

Mr. McKenzir.—That features of it is perhaps new to me. I do not think that 
should interfere with a tenant getting what is partly due him. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do you mean the landlord or the tenant?—A. The privilege is permissible. 
The bank would know whether the man that is asking a loan on grain is an owner or 
2 tenant and would protect itself. 

Q. Supposing the tenant actually gives the bank a lien that creates a preferred 
claim, in my opinion, over the landlord’s claim for rent, should we protect the land- 
lord’s claim?—A. T see_no objection to that at all. 
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Q. I presume a bank would not advance to the full value on the security of 
threshed grain. If there was a distress -the landlord would have the right to the 
equity ?—A. Yes. That would surely happen. 


By Mr. Craney: 


Q. Have you, any reason to believe that the banks would advance money on this 
lien which is proposed to be created in the Act, to a person to whom it would not 
advance money at the present time?—A. Well, perhaps not in a general way; but I 
ean conceive of exceptions being made. A man may be so situated financially that 
even if a banker had perfect confidence in his integrity and honesty yet, on account 
of his financial condition the banker would not be willing to loan him on an open 
note without some security other than his own note. In other words, I think that 
it would permit certain types of western farmers to get money from a bank. It may 
be possible that the banks will not make any use of it, but what I would be willing 
to do is to give them the privilege if they will do it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you made any study of schedule C which provides for the form of lien? 
—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Robb: 

Q. Mr. McKenzie made the statement that grain could be carried cheaper on the 
farm. I think it would be well to put in some evidence of that. What does it cost 
to carry wheat in the terminal elevators from the close of navigation to the opening 
of navigation?—A. One cent per month, 

Q. That is the cost of carrying wheat on an average to the 10th or 15th of May? 
—A. If the wheat was carried for five months the cost would be five cents. 

Q. That includes interest and storage and imsurance?—A. No, that covers 
storage and insurance. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Five cents a bushel?—A. Yes, for five months. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. I think that includes the interest, does it not?—A. No, that is the storage 
and insurance. It is one thirtieth of one cent per day. 

: Q. What would it cost to carry the grain on the farm 2_A. Just the interest 
-on the loan and insurance. 

Q. When a farmer sends his grain to a buyer, and it is forwarded to the port 
of shipment, the carrying charges are on the grain. If the grain was back on the 
farm, the farmer would stand part of the carrying charges and earn them himself.— 
A. He would earn them himself with the exception of the interest on the money he 
had borrowed on it and the insurance. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are the carrying charges from, say Central Saskatchewan to Fort William, by 
railway, the same throughout the year?—A. You mean the freight charges? Yes. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. The price of wheat usually includes storage charges, does it not?—A. Invari- 


ably. Or. 
Q. So that the wheat on the farm would pay that storage charge by its increased 


price in the Spring 2—A. Yes, if the farmer had it in his own granary. 
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Q. And he would get the storage instead of allowing the warehouse man t6 get 
the storage charges?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. I did not hear you make a sufficiently definite statement in regard to a ques- 
tion I asked you with respect to the priority of banks and landlords under this lien. 
Do you wish to see the landlords protected in this arrangement?—A. We are creating 
a system of landlordism in western Canada under which I do not think it advisable 
to give a landlord much priority. We should rather discourage that system than 
encourage it. 

Q. Under your provincial Act the landlord now has the right of distraint?—A. 
Yes. I think the landlord is quite capable of taking care of himself. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Taking this question now in the light of all that you have heard, and of the 
discussion in connection with giving the bank the right to lend money to a farmer 
upon the security of his fresh grain, do you think that it really will be a boon to 
the farmer to insert such a provision in the Act?—A. I would not say it was going 
to be a boon, but I would say that it was going to be an advantage. 

Q. Speaking for yourself, you support it enthusiastically ?—A. I am very much 
in favour of it. 


By Mr. Warnock: 

Q. Where the land is sold on the crop payment system, in what position would the 
vendor of the land be in? He has perhaps a half interest in the grain. There is a 
great deal of land sold on the crop payment system in the West?—A. The propor- 
tion of the grain that belongs to the seller of the land would not belong to the 
purchaser. I doubt very much if the buyer would give a lien except for that portion 
of the land that belongs to himself. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He would have to do it in accordance with a form of partnership?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Warnock: 


Q. Suppose he gives a lien on all the grain in his granary. Would the-vendor 
of the land then have a claim on that grain in preference to the bank?@—A. The 
purchaser of the land would be only entitled to a certain part of that grain, and he 
could only give a lien on that portion of it. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. In order to enable you to answer that question better, let me point out what 
schedule C says: 

‘The said goods, wares and merchandise, are now owned by...........----> 
That is the pledger— ; 

‘and are free from any mortgage, lien or charge thereon (or as the case may 
be), and are in (place or places where the goods are), and are the following des- 
cription of goods assigned).’ 

So that man can only have his own interest in that property?—A. That is my 
understanding of it. 


By Mr. Warnock: 


Q. Do you not think that banks as a rule would prefer a lien on the farmer’s 
livestock rather than on his grain?—A. Whether they would prefer it or not I do 
not know, but I believe they would. In any event I think the privilege ought to be 
granted of lending to farmers on the security of their livestock. 
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Q. Suppose a farmer has a granary full of poor grain, perhaps it may be only 
feed grain. He desires to borrow money with the view of purchasing a bunch of 
steers to feed that grain to, do you not think it would be an encouragement to the 
farmers to go into mixed farming if they were allowed to borrow money on their 
stock?—A. Yes, I think so. 

The CHamman.—We might hear what you have to say on that feature of a bank 
being allowed to lend money to a rancher on the security of his cattle. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Lisgar): 

Q. Is it not a fact that in the western country to-day the banks have been 
encouraging that very thing upon which Dector Warnock questioned you—the buy- 
ing of steers to feed this poor grain to?—A. No such case has come under my notice, 
but it may be true. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Sharpe has proposed an amendment under which a bank may lend 
money to a farmer on the security of his livestock, and may lend to a rancher on 
the security of his cattle. We will be glad to hear what you have to say on either 
of these features?’—A. I would be in favour of lending money to a farmer on such 
security. I. would include ranchers also. The suggestion made, I think by Mr. War- 
nock, that farmers ought to be encouraged in case they have a lot of low grade grain 
to procure cattle to feed it to on their farms, is a good one. 

Mr. Warnock.—A distinction is made between rancher and farmers though. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to ask you a question there, if I may. One of the chief objections 
that is urged against individuals, including of course farmers, giving a secret lien 
to the bank is that other creditors might be prejudiced: On the face of it, it would 
seem that anything that is a convenience to the farmer and to the banker, might 
be embodied in legislation, but we have not had any expression of opinion from 
the business or mercantile community as to whether store keepers or others would 
be likely to be prejudiced by the secret lien. What is your view as to how this 
lien would be regarded by the commercial community unless it was done by way 
of chattel mortgage?—A. You want to know the viewpoint of the commercial com- 
munity ? 

Q. What would you think of that, speaking generally as a citizen. Would the 
interest of the commercial community be affected adversely if the bank had a lien 
on anything the farmer possessed?—A. If this were to become effective the rights 
of the creditor might be prejudiced at the outset. Still, once it was generally know 
that it was not going to interfere with the farmer getting whatever credit he ought 
to get, it would be different. Many a farmer has been put out of business because 
of the easy way in which the sellers of commodities shoved their goods on to him, 
and persuaded him to buy things that he could very well get along without. I would 
be in favour of curtailing the farmer’s credit, rather than encouraging it. I have 
no doubt at all that business men will object to this lien. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Do you think that the ordinary general store keeper in the western town 
would be prejudiced by the general use of this clause?—A.I do not think the 
ordinary business man in a little town, who supplies the farmer with his groceries 
and that kind of goods, would be prejudiced. He is prejwdiced very much now by 
the activity of other classes of the community. Horsemen, agricultural implement 
agents are securing everything the farmer has and cutting the small store keeper out 


altogether. 
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By Mr. Nickle: 5 
Q. I understand the net result of your evidence to be that this privilege will 
be advantageous to the general community?—A. Yes, that is right. 
The CHAIRMAN.—We will now take up section 4, as to the length of time bank 


charges should be renewed. 
Mr. McKenzir.—I understand that an amendment can be suggested to the Bank 


Act during any session of Parliament the same as in the case of any other Act. 

The CHaiRMAN.—You are quite right. 

Mr. McKenziz.—lIf that be true, I see no advantage of haying a general revision 
frequently, and perhaps once every ten years will be quite sufficient. If any new 
development or emergency arises, an amendment may be made to the Act to meet the 
situation arising out of such development or emergency. 

The Cuairman.—I think I am right in saying that the understanding is that the 
charter of a bank—that is the bank’s right to do business—is by the Act renewed 
every ten years, but the privileges and responsibilities of all banks may be revised 
whenever Parliament sees fit. 

Mr. Nicktr.—That is quite right. 

Mr. McKernzir.—That will be quite enough as far as I am concerned. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. You would not extend the period in perpetuity, so as to give the bank a per- 
petual charter?—A. No, I would not be in favour of doing that. 


By Mr. Robb: 
Q. What about the rate of interest as provided for in section 91% J. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. On section 91 Mr. McKenzie wishes to speak about the rate of interest 
charged to farmers in the West.—A. I think the proposition is that banks be not 
permitted to charge more than 7 per cent interest on investments. I may say that I 
am in favour of that. 

Q. Suppose the banks should come here and say: We have a large number of 
non-paying branches throughout the West; if you insist upon this 7 per cent clause 
we shall have to close up a number of our branches. Which would you consider the 
lesser evil, to permit the banks to charge more than 7 per cent or to have them close 
up a number of their branches?—A. I feel a good deal like calling their bluff. I 
notice that when Parliament deals with corporations we hear that kind of thing fre- 
quently. For instance, the legislature of Alberta introduced some legislation te 
protect the farmer against the activities of implement dealers. The implement men 
sent a deputation to Edmonton and made the statement: If you put this through, we 
will pull out of Alberta. When we make demands before the Railway Commission for 
a reduction of freight rates the railways say: If you reduce our freight rates we 
won’t build any more railways. When we appeal for less protection 10 the manufac- 
turers, the manufacturers say: If you do that we will pull out of Canada. It is 
pretty near time to call the bluff of some of these people. While I fully agree with the 
view that the bankers’ interest is the smallest burden farmers have to bear, we have to 
make a call some place and why not just as well commence here as any other place. 

Mr. Warnocx.—They called the bluff of the machine men in Alberta and they 
immediately backed down. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose the bankers should make a good case here to the effect that the cost 
of doing business in the West is greater than that of doing business in the East: 
Would you rather see a figure like 8 per cent fixed which they would be compelled to 
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stand by, or see the Act left as it is/—A. There is another feature of it that I should 
perhaps first have applied. I think it can well be stated that banks lend the larger 
proportion of their money at less than 7 per cent. J understand that large corpora- 
tions get their money at 5 or 6 per cent, and it is only the small business men and the 
farmers or producers who have to pay 8, 9, or 10 per cent. That is working out in my 
judgment to a very bad condition of things. Take for instance, our condition in the 
West. A large mail order house, like T. Eaton & Company, gets their money from the 
banks around 5 per cent, while their small competitors, who are supporting the farmer 
and helping him out of the hard spots, have to pay 8 or 10 per cent and compete 
against the mail order houses. The small business men are gradually driven out of 
business, and there is concentration of business in Winnipeg. We have now the situ- 
ation that only about twelve towns between Winnipeg and the Rocky mountains have 
a larger population than the employees of T. Eaton Company in Winnipeg. I think 
Parliament should not encourage that kind of thing and that there should be some- 
thing done to help the small business man amd the farmer. We have among our farm- 
ing communities two classes, the farmer who farms the farm, and the farmer who 
farms the farmers. We have the landlord, speculating farmer, who usually gets 
money from the banks while the-small working farmer cannot get it. I am disposed 
to think that we ought to have a condition in which the larger users of money, the 
large borrowers, should not get their money cheaper than the small user, thus help- 
ing to put the small man out of business. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Would you have a minimum and a maximum rate?—A. I am not in favour 
of tying a bank down too much. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you regard a rate of, say, 8 per cent excessive for small loans to 
farmers in small places?—A. No, a farmer would not suffer more inconvenience if he 
could borrow money at the proper time, and in the proper quantity, at 8 per cent. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many of ‘the banks lend throughout the West at 8 per 
cent?—A. I think that is a fact. 


: By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The manager of the Weyburn bank emphasized the fact that bankers always 
discriminate as between the credit of individuals. For example, in a case where there 
is no question at all about the risk and the borrower’s reputation is of the best, he will 
obtain a loan at a normal rate of interest. Another man, where the risk is not so 
good, will borrow at 9 per cent, and another man again at 10 per cent. Do you think 
that a hard and fast rule would have the effect of being a disadvantage to that large 
class of individuals in the West, who have not the credit of the best borrowing farm- 
ers, and would therefore deprive them of banking accommodation?—A. As a general 
rule speaking of conditions in the West, the people who are anxious to borrow and 
willing to pay large interest are people of the speculative character, who speculate too 
much. 

Q. Who expect to make large profits? A. Yes. There is a class of farmers, who, 
unintentionally perhaps, are induced by an active agent to buy more implements than 
they need, and in that way get into debt. It might be well to let him get money at 
a high rate of interest. But taking the general view, I do not think that— 

Q. Supposing the law absolutely fixed the rate of interest so as to give no flexi- 
bility at all, would not that deprive that class of people of any banking accommoda- 
tion?—A. That may be true. Jt might be an advantage in other cases that the farmer 


should not get it. 
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Q. Just let me ask you, because I think this is of extreme importance. While we 
want to do everything we can to protect the public, I think alt the same time we are 
desirous of not haying legislation so drastic that we may do more harm than good. 
Take the man in remote districts, where banks push in and are just getting a toe- 


hold. While of course, the interests of the farmers are the greatest, if their eredit 


was not quite so good as that of a borrower in the ordinary western community, do 
you think it would be well to deprive them of the right to borrow money at 9 or 10 
per cent?—A. I am not very much versed in banking, but it seems to me— 

Q. But look at it not from the standpoint of the banker but from that of the 
farmer in the remote country districts whose credit is not of the best, who might im- 
press a bank manager to give him a chance and yet whose assets were risky. Should 
there be a rule that might prevent such borrowers getting bank accommodation ?— 
A. I think there should be a limit somewhere. 

Q. That might be. I would not be disposed to disagree with that at all. But 
which side ought that limit to err on in the interests of the public. I will not press 
that question because I think you have the same perplexity about that as the rest of 
us have. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. I would like Mr. McKenzie to answer that question ——A. I am not undisposed 
to answer from my own viewpoint. If a farmer starting out on a farm goes to a bank 
or any other institution and pays more for his loan than it is worth to him, he would 
be better without it. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. More than it is worth to him?—4A. A banker gels hold of that man, and if he 
is not able to pay either the interest or the capital he is cleaned out. There are occa- 
sions when a man may borrow money at a high rate and get out if he has. a | good crop; 
but if he has a poor crop he is out of ‘the game. 

Q. What are the first mortgage rates in Saskatchewan and Alberta Ree 2—A. I 
think about 7 or 8 per cent. I would not say 9 per cent, I have not heard of it. 

Q. They are higher than 'they are in Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. The necessities of the people there, which 
the mortgage companies take advantage of. — 

Q. The demand controls the supply?—A. It is very questionable if a man can 
make that much out of a loan on his farm. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the manager of the Weyburn Bank the other 
day?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did tyou think of the calculation he made whereby he stated that if there 
was a reduction of 2 per cent on loans, they would have to close up, or pay no divi- 
dends to shareholders?—A. Without evidence to the contrary, I would have to accept 
his word. 

Q. He showed his deposits—A. I noticed that statement and gave much atten- 
tion to it. 

Sir EpMunp Oster.—The report of one of the very seen life insurance com- 
panies in the West shows an average rate of 7-95 per cent. I think that gives a very 
good idea of the rate of interest. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—That is the Great West Life? 

Sm Epmunp Oster.—And they have a considerable portion of their money out 
on mortgage. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. In your experience in the West is it not a fact that the farmer has to pay the 
maximum rate of interest, and that the Great West Life is also loaning at a less rate 
of interest and bringing the average down?—A. Yes, I will give you an instance. 


Pa 
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The manager of a big mortgage and loan company told me three weeks ago in Winni- 
peg that in a certain district of Manitoba they have a lot of mortgages, and after get- 
ting everything the farmers could pay that this year they had to advance them some 
~ money to carry them forward till the following year. He says they have $100,000 on 
Jand in that district in that way, that they get that money from the bank at 5 per 
cent and charge the farmers 8 per cent. We should not have such a condition as that. 
Sir Epmunp OstER.—I wish you would tell me the bank that loans at 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you know of your own knowledge that the banks loan money at 5 per cent? 
—A. No farmer has that experience. 


Q. But you are a grain dealer. Have you borrowed money at that rate?—A. Last 
year, our money cost us between five and six per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What does it cost you now?—A. About 6 per cent. 
Q. Six per cent is the ruling rate of interest?—A. Yes, in the grain trade. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You made a reference to the Eatons getting money at 5 per cent and coming 
into active competition with the ordinary store keeper. While I largely agree with 
your views, is it not dishonesty on the farmer’s part in sending them his eash, 
because he has to pay them cash, and then standing off for this period of time, the 
country store-keeper?—A. No, it is not dishonesty. 

Q. Do you not think it is dishonest, if I owe you a certain amount of money and 
yet when I have cash I send it away to another store-keeper at a distance?—A. No, 
every man has a right to buy where he can get the cheapest rate. 

Q. Yes, but you have no right to get credit from me and then buy from some- 
body in another town for cash—A. It is not a very common practice either. 

Q. I know. It may not be a very common practice in the West, but it is in the 
East, and the same qualities prevail in both parts of the country. A great many of 
the residents of the West have moved there from the East. They do not change their 
habits very much by moving their place of residence aud so I am afraid this is a 
common practice among farmers.—A. In reference to the profit made by loan com- 
panies, I have a list here of 17 Trust and Mortgage Companies, and their average 
earnings last year were 17-04 per cent. There average dividends paid were 9-5 per 
cent. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. Are you speaking of provincial companies?—A. The companies I have refer- 
ence to are Mortgage and Trust companies. They are not provincial, although some 
of them may be. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. What are the average rates?—A. They run from 23-69 to 13-34, the average 
is 17-04. The dividends paid average 9-5 per cent, but they run all the way from 
174 down to 6 per cent. 

By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What compilation are you reading from?—A. It is a statement prepared 
from the annual returns of these companies. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. As one of the representatives from the East, I would like to ask if you con- 
sider that the banks in the West are using the farmers unfairly in the matter of 


loans?—A. Yes, but it depends a good deal also on what you mean by ‘ unfairly,’ 
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Q. That is just the point I want you to elucidate. In what way do you considey 
Western banks are using the farmers unfairly?—A. Well, it is in this way: The 
banks have spread their branches all over the West until they now have, I believe, 
800 branches. One of their main objects is to collect deposits and also, of course, 
to give loans. Those deposits are sent to the central office in eastern Canada, Mon- 
treal or Toronto, and they are administered from there. Thus the money deposited 
by the western farmers and wage earners is used to finance large corporations rather 
than the farmers and the people in the West. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. McKenzie, do you know whether the loans exceed the 
deposits in the West?—A. That might possibly be, but a large amount of these loans 
do not go to farmers, although some of them may go to speculative farmers. 

Q. Would you consider it an injustice to the West if more money Game into the 
West for loaning than was collected from the depositors?—A. Yes, because new 
enterprises are so extensive there. A large amount of money, I understand, is loaned 
by banks to municipalities, for example. 

Q. Do you object to that?—A. No, I do not object to that. What I do “object 
to in that respect is that during the hard times when money is scarc2, the banks 
draw in and won’t lend even the municipalities. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. The point is here, and I want to get right to it. You say that the farmer 
deposits his money in the bank at 33 per cent, and that when he goes to a bank for 
a loan he is charged 8, 9 or 10 per cent.—A. That is just exactly what I say. He 


deposits money at 3 per cent. 
Q. You say that?—A. Yes. 


Q. There is something wrong with a farmer who will deposit his money in a- 


bank at 3 per cent and go to a bank and borrow money at 8 or 9 per cent?—A. But 
one farmer deposits and another borrows. 

Q. But the man who deposits money at 34 per cent, might he not want that 
money loaned at 5 per cent or 6 per cent? It might be very much better therefore, 
if that man’s money is deposited in the bank at 34 per cent, provided he is satisfied 
with it—and I presume he is or else the money would not be there—to have that 
money loaned at some other place, to a corporation at 5 or 6 per cent where the 
credit is absolutely secure. Now, if that is the case, where does the injustice to the 
farmer come in? 

The CHamMan.—Do not make a speech, but confine yourself to asking the witness 
questions. 

Q. The point I was leading up to, Mr. Chairman, is this: does the farmer deposit 
in the bank more than he borrows? 

The CuamMman.—The bankers will tell you that. 

Mr. McKenzie.—I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—The point I want to get is this— 

The CrairmMan.—You will find that in the evidence of a number of the bankers, 
who have told the Committee how that western business is conducted. If you read 
the evidence you will find it there. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 


Q. What I want to get from you, Mr. McKenzie, is why, in view of the facts 1 
have stated, you consider the bank is treating the western farmer unfairly 2—A. I 
think it is unfair to the western farmers as a class to collect their money at 3 per 
cent and send it to eastern points. or any place you like, and then when the western 
farmer comes to borrow he has to pay 8 per cent. The middleman gets pretty nearly 
twice as much as the farmer gets. 
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Q. But it is not the same farmer in both cases?—A. It does not make any differ- 
ence, it is the same class. 

Q. There is the point exactly. A man that deposits money at 33 is perfectly 
satisfied with that rate or he would not put his money there. Now then, another 
farmer wants to get hold of that at the same rate, and perhaps his security is not 
suficient?—A. Well, in the first place, the banks do not pay 34 per cent. In the 
second place, a great many farmers at certain periods of the year, sueh as after they 
have disposed of their crops, have money in the bank on current account and they 
get nothing for it. Next year, when they want to commence producing their crop 
and they need to borrow, they have to pay 8 or 9 per cent. I think it is a gross 
injustice that such a man, who, at certain seasons of the year, has money in the Lank, 
should when he wants to borrow, be compelled to pay 8 or 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. As a matter of fact, is not the security of that bank just as gilt-edged as their 
best security in the West?—A. In my judgment it is safer. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. What rate would you think fair?—A. The rate proposed to be fixed by this 
Bill, 7 per cent. 


By Mr. Beattie: 


Q. If the grain growers in the West have such a terrible amount of money to 
invest, why don’t they found a bank of their own?—A. They cannot do it. 

Q. Why not?—A. Two years ago I was trying to get a charter for the grain 
growers through parliament. One of the powers we asked for was to start a bank 
and we could not get it. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Why did you not take stock in another bank?—A. That is the next best 
thing. We could not get power from parliament to start a bank. 

Mr. Nessirt.—You were applying for power in an indirect way, otherwise you 
would have got it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think, Mr. McKenzie, you will allow me to get that statement of yours 
placed a little differently. You wanted to get banking privileges for the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, did you not?—A. Yes, that is the same thing. 

Q. No, it is not, pardon me. Has that same group of men who compose the 
Grain Growers’ Association ever asked parliament to incorporate them as a bank on 
the same footing as the other banks?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do you think it wise to provide for a system of banks with a smaller 
capitalization, say provincial banks with $250,000 capitalization?—A. I think it 
would. Of course that question involves another one—the safety of these small 
banks. 

Q. Mr. MeLeod and the Minister of Finance say that a bank’s safety and credit 
does not depend so much upon its capitalization as upon the integrity and capacity 
of the management.—A. I certainly think that where a good, active, honest manager 
makes a success of a small bank in the West, that it would be an advantage to the 
people to haye such banks. 
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Q. What have you to say on the question of external inspection?—A. I have 
not heard that very much discussed except in a general way that you cannot attach 
very much importance to. I have no information to offer upon that point. 

Q. You mean of no importance to the question of bank inspection?—A. No, 
not at all. 

Q. Just the information?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have heard the discussion here and the evidence that has been given; 
what is your opinion from your own point of view?—A. I certainly think that banks, 
like every other institution of a semi-public character, ought to be under the super- 
vision of some authority outside. 

Q. Independent of the directors and shareholders of the bank?—A. Certainly. 

Q. In ease of irregularity of a bank requiring penalties under the Act, and the 
Minister’s attention is drawn to the necessity of enforcing these penalties—do you 
think that private individuals should have the right to enforce them?—A. I think 
the minister should, for it is his duty. 

Q. There have been cases in the past where they have not been enforeed—I am 
not speaking of the present Minister—A. I do not think the prosecution of banks 
for violation of the Act should be left to a private individual. 

Q. Supposing the private individual is willing to take the responsibility in case 
the Minister refuses when his attention is called to it?—A. I think if he is willing 
there should not be anything to interfere with him. 

Q. There is a clause now in the Act which interferes. This is a proposed amend- 
ment :— 

In case any violation of the Act be brought to the attention of the Minister, 
and on request the latter refuses to sue for the amount of the penalties as pro- 
vided by this Act, and neglects to sue for a period of three months after such 
notice, then such person so notifying the Minister may bring suit in his own 
name for the recovery of the penalty and such peaalties shall belong to such 
person so sueing. 

Do you see any objection to that?—I do not. 

Q. Would it not have a tendency to make the banks observe the provisions of 
the Act?—A. I think so if they know there is somebody after them. 

Q. When the Minister refuses to enforce the penalties, do you not think the 
aggrieved party should have the right to sue?—A. I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Wurre.—I am not quite sure that I understand you, Mr. Sharpe. Do 
you mean if it is established that the bank is liable to penalties? Put it this way. 
My office is constantly in receipt of letters from more or less responsible people all 
over the country. Sometimes it is perfectly obvious that these communications are 
malicious. If the Minister does not take action, should somebody else sue the banks 
or not. You know the abuses there have been in connection with suits for penalties. 

Mr. Suarre (Ontario).—I have no personal knowledge of abuses. 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—lIf you look it up you will find there has been a great deal of ~ 


abuse. 

Mr. SuHarre (Ontario)—The individual would be responsible for the costs if he 
failed. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—He might or might not. Do you mean that if some one alleges 
that a penalty may be exacted, and if the Minister sees—— 


Mr. Suarpre (Ontario)—If he produces evidence to the Minister to establish a - 


prima facie case that should be sufficient. 

Hon. Mr. WHITE.—Should the Minister act on a mere allegation? 

Mr. SHarpe (Ontario).—The Minister should be satisfied that there has been a 
violation. 
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Q. Mr. McKenzie has a statement to make. Will you make your statement Mr. 
McKenzie?—A. My statement is this. I believe that our present banking system 
does not meet the necessities of the producing classes. That the soil is the source 
of wealth in Canada, and that our farmers are our greatest assets. Our present 
banking system does not afford the tillers of the soil sufticient support or help in the 
way of financing them that their necessities require, and that our earnings, that is 
the earnings of the wealth producers of Canada, are diminished from the fact that 
the producing classes for productive purposes do not get or are not in the position 
to secure loans of the right kind at the right time, and for the required fixed period. 
That is not peculiar to Canada. The situation that we have in Canada is, perhaps, 
intensified in the United States, where banks gather in the earnings of the people 
as here and use them for the financing and maintaining of large corporations, centraliz- 
ing not only the money but also the business. If I understand the situation, the 
constitution of our banks their very nature is such that they cannot give the farming 
community the financial assistance that it is entitled to. We find that through the 
interlocking of directors—the directors of our banks are, I may say, almost altogether 
interested in other large corporations, and being human like the rest of us, are natur- 
ally disposed to help.the corporation rather than the producer. That is the situation 
that has arisen in the United States, and the people there are now taking steps to try 
and get a solution. I suppose it is generally known to the gentlemen here that there 
is a very large deputation leaving New York at the end of this month to examine the 
rural credit system of Europe, and I may also add that the Government of Saskat- 
chewan have also sent a deputation (part of which is to accompany that delegation 
from the United States, and part to engage in another investigation as to the handling 
of grain) for the purpose of studying the rural credit systems of the countries of 
Europe so as to make them applicable to the necessities of the United States. My 
proposition is—I think we have diagnosed the disease—the fact that parliament is 
engaged as it now is in trying to amend the Bank Act indicates that there is a feeling 
that a change in our banking system to meet the requirements of Canada is needed. 
The producing countries of Europe have met the difficulties we have here half a 
century ago. New Zealand and Australia had the same difficulty and they met it in 
a somewhat different way to the countries of Europe. In West Australia the govern- 
ment aid depositors the same as we do in Canada by providing government savings 
banks. They have organized what they call a rural bank. The government use these 
deposits to finance the farmers. They pay 3 per cent to the depositors. They charge 
the rural bank 4 per cent, and the rural bank loans to producers, the farmers, on stated 
terms, the money at 5 per cent. New Zealand has a scheme along somewhat similar 
lines, though slightly differing. The principle underlying the rural credit system of 
Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden is that the government 
places the community in a position where they can use their own money. There are 
some 15,000 rural banks in Germany composed exclusively of farmers. One farmer 
has a little money deposited in his rural bank, and another farmer who wants to 
borrow, borrows his neighbours money from that bank. In 1910, the loans were some- 
thing like $340,000,000 that is the loans of one farmer to another, 88-2 per cent of 
the money used by these rural banks was deposits. My proposition is that we think 
out a solution of our financial necessities along these lines. Although I have given 
this question a good deal of study I have no detailed statement to make. I throw out 
the principle to see if something cannot be worked out in the interests of the pro- 
ducers. I do not think that we can tie down our banks by legislation to compel them 
to supply the necessary facilities for the raising of crops to the best advantage. Our 
mortgage system is too expensive or too rigid, loans are all for fixed periods at a fixed 
interest. If a man who borrows is able to pay anything on that mortgage before it is 
due he will not accept it without a penalty. 
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It appeals to me like this in the matter of mortgages. A farmer starts on a half 
section of land and is ambitious to make a good home for himself. He puts in a 
crop, and thinks it is going to be a good crop because it seems to be coming up well. 
He incurs a liability to improve his home or to put up a barn with the expectation 
that when he realizes on this crop he will be able to pay them. But something 
happens; nature was not kind to him, and the crop did not turn out as he expected. 
As a result he incurs more liabilities in order to pay these liabilities. He goes to 
the mortgage company and puts on a mortgage, and while he may require only $600 
or $700 he finds it is Just as easy to borrow $1,000, so he gets more money than he 
needs and the result is that he may use that balance on unproductive ventures. The 
mortgage is due in a term of years. He has to pay interest for as many years as the 
contract runs. If we had a system of loaning to a man in that position that would 
enable him to get what he just required, to liquidate his liabilities that year, and 

a time arranged that he could pay it whenever he had the money to pay it, it would, 
‘nine times out of ten, save such a man his farm. We have had conditions such as 
I have indicated. What we want is that our government would devise some scheme 
whereby a farmer could get small amounts to meet exigencies and be able to pay them 
whenever he is in a position to pay. Then, again, in the matter of these loans in the 
rural credit banks they are always given for productive purposes and only for produc- 
tive purposes, consequently farmers do not get into trouble so much, 

by Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. You have just given an illustration of a man who borrowed and who encum- 
bered his farm and spent his money before he earned it on the prospect of his crop, 
would you propose to have him go to a co-operative bank and obtain money, would 


he be considered a proper person to advance money to?—A. If we had these co-oper- 
ative banks I think he would not have got into trouble. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McKenzie is probably aware that there was an illuminating discussion in 

the House on the subject of co-operative banks.—A. Yes, I know of that discussion. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Do you think there should be any limitation of loans to individuals or com- 
panies by the banks, or to their directors?—A. It would be very difficult to regulate 
it, but I think banks should not be allowed to loan very large sums to large corpor- 
ations. There should be some limitation. That is where some of the banks have 
gone bankrupt. 

The CHamrMan.—On your behalf, gentlemen, I want to thank Mr. McKenzie for 
taking the time and trouble to come down here. He stayed over from last Friday 
especially at our request, and we have enjoyed what he had to say about western con- 
ditions, and we thank him very much for coming. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Frepertck W. GREEN, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your official position in connection with the Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion ?—A. I am the secretary of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. 

Q. How long have you been in the West —A. Thirty-one years. 

Q. You grew up with the country? What has been your experience—have you 
been a farmer?—A. I have always been a farmer, I have never done anything else. 

Q. Would you prefer to be questioned by the Committee or would you like to 
make a statement to it?-A. I will make a statement, but you will have to take it as 
it comes. 


nr 
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Q. Take up your own points in your own order—A. I may say I feel a little 
diffident in saying anything, because you have already had four or five men from the 
West who have covered the ground fairly wel. But I would say to the Committee, 
and yourself, sir, that having watched these proceedings, it has been a source of educa- 
tion to me rather than a case of giving information. 

I have been in the West since the year 1882. I went there ahead of the railway 
and I have grown up with the country. I went there without money and I know, I 
think, nearly everything that the farmer has to meet in going to the Canadian West. 
T have been with the farmers’ organization from the time the first farmers’ organiza- 
tion was inaugurated. I know the difficulties and I know the contentions of farmers 
and what gives rise to them, and if I can be of any assistance to the Committee in 
giving testimony from the farmers’ outlook, all right. I cannot give you bankers’ 
testimony, and I am not going to try. I don’t know how to run a bank, for I never 
ran one, and if you ask me questions from the banker’s standpoint and expect answers, 
I shall be out of it right away. Nevertheless, I will endeavour to give you the best 
answer I can to anything you may ask me in connection with this subject. 


By Mr. Aikins: 

Q. Do you wish to make a statement at first?—A. I may say just one or two 
things in connection with it. In looking at the financial question there are three or 
four leading questions which are dove-tailed into it inevitably when you commence 
to talk of finance as regards the west. One of them is the question of transportation, 
another is the question of money, and still another is the elevator and the storage 
question. We are pre-eminently in the part of the country from which I come, a 
grain producing country. There is a scarcity of water stretches there but we have the 
richest soil in the world. I repeat that this is a grain producing country and if you 
try to force it into a stock producing country you start to make it something it is not 
fitted for at present until you find some way of meeting the lack of water. 

Q. You are speaking now of Saskatchewan?—A. The upper part of the country, 
from which I come. Saskatchewan is a big province. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From what part of Saskatchewan do you come?—A. I come from Moosejaw. 


By an Honorable Member: 


Q. Where is that?—A. There is only one man I think who would ask that ques- 
tion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Continue, Mr. Green.—A. In support of my statements I would say that the 
farmers have tried to help themselves, coming there strangers to each other, isolated 
and without capital. Going out on to the homestead they have to work three years 
as a general thing, to put in their capital and put in their labor for three years before 
they can get any result. You cannot produce grain inside of three years ordinarily, 
you cannot produce a steer inside of three years, you cannot produce a cow inside of 
three years. Nearly all agricultural products there require three years to produce 
them, and during that three years the farmer has to work without pay. He has no 
capital that he can draw on, and you will not give him any. It has been stated here 
for the last three or four days that he is not worthy of trust. I want to take exception 

_to that right at the start. 

Mr, Cuark (North Bruce).—I do not believe that statement is true. I do not 
think anyone went so far as to say that. 

M. GreeN—One gentleman said here the other day, and he spoke strongly, 
that if banks lent money to a farmer on security of grain and locked the bin there 
is nothing on earth would make that bin leak so quickly. 

Mr. Suarpe (Ontario).—It was a banker said that. 
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Mr. Green.—Yes, a banker said that and I take strong exception to that state- 
ment. ; ‘ 

Myr. Crark (North Bruce).—It was a western banker too. 

Mr. Green.—It was a western banker, but I may say I think he came from the 
other side originally. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your experience Joes not tear that out?—A. No. 

Q. Very well, proceed with your statement.—A. I would like to reiterate also 
what Mr. McKenzie said in one particular, that we think that the present banking 
system does not fit the case or perform the function of assisting the development of 
agriculture. 


By Mr. Aikins: 

Q. You mean the present banking system?—A. The present banking system does 
not fit the case in the Canadian West in the opening up of new districts. There 
should be some other method and I would like, if I could, to interest you men who 
have the money and the brain to devise some way by which you can finance those 
men during those difficult three years; that you can furnish them with transporta- 
tion, and finance them while the grain is stored after the crop has been produced. 
It takes three years without being able to draw a dollar to produce that crop, and 
you say: ‘We ought to carry that grain for another year on his farm.’ Gentlemen, 
it is ridiculous in the extreme to say that to a farmer in the position that I have 
mentioned. Yet that is what you are putting up to him today. If you want that 
farmer to carry the grain you must finance him in some way. Mr. McKenzie has 
suggested a way, and in that connection I have noticed one of the questions upon 
which you desire to have information from us. It is: Do we believe in a system 
of smaller banks? Personally speaking I think there should be one at every post 
office. I think there should be an opportunity for a worthy man, if he has got the 
confidence of his fellows, and he is a good risk; if he has got the integrity and the 
health, and the muscle and the power to produce; if he is a worker in fact he will 
make good if he gets a chance. I say that such a man should be able to get a loan. 

Mr. Nespirr.—lIf he is honest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would your idea be to have banking accommodation for farmers at every 
post office? Is that your idea, or an extension of the present system, which have you 
in mind?—A. Why should not the present system be extended so as to meet that 
need ? 


By Hon Mr. White: 


Q. Let me ask you a question right here because I believe it is at the bottom of 
a good deal of confusion in this matter: Is it in your mind that there is an abun- 
dance of money for all these purposes?—A. No, it is not in my mind. 

Q. Then what is in your mind?—A. We have very tight money conditions in this 
country. There has been tight money all over Canada and all over the world practi- 
cally 2—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What have you in your mind as to the source of supply for this money to be 
lent freely ?—A.Well, as school trustees we farmers that the banks refuse to take as 
security can issue debentures and borrow money to build a school and get the money 
at five per cent . 

Q. Where may you get that money?—A. We have got it. 

Q. I know you get it, you sell debentures. There you have the credit of the 
municipality ?—A. No, it is the credit of the district with the government at its back. 

Q. Which government?—A. The provincial government. 5 , 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The provincial government guarantees these loans/—A. Yes. 


By the Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. And these are time loans for a course of years?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think that the government is at the disposal of the lenders for the col- 
lection of the interest and principal?—A. Yes, we get that. 

Mr. SHarpe. (Ontario).—The government does not guarantee the truste2 
bonds. 

Sir Epmunp Oster.—The government certifies to the correctness of their issue, 
and guarantees the interest. 

Hon. Mr. WuitTE.—The debentures are a charge upon the whole district. 

Sir EpmuNnb Oster.—The government does guarantee the issue. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—No, it certifies tothe regularity of the issue. 

Mr. GREEN.—Moreover, the provincial government of Saskatchewan secured 
money at 5 per cent or less to build a system of elevators, or in other words to loan 
to the farmers to build a system of elevators. Now if the provincial government can 
borrow money to build a system of elevators or loan to the farmers—arrange the 
scheme by which they can loan to the farmers to build and operate their own elevators, 
surely the Dominion government can do something by way of making it possible to 
arrange a system of banks? 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Have you in mind that the Dominion government would use its own credit 
to finance loans to the farmers of Canada?—A. Yes. < 

Q. Have you looked into the figures at all as to the amount of money that is at 
present invested by mortgage, loan, trustee and life insurance companies in the West? 
Do you know what the amount runs up to?—A. I know it is an enormous sum. 

Q. Would it surprise you to hear that the sum runs up to two or three hundred 
million dollars?—A. No, I would not be surprised at that. 

Q. What would you say as to this: If the Dominion started in and, let us say, 
lent money on a 4 or 5 per cent basis to farmers in the West—the farmers who have 
loans now at 8 or 9 per cent from the mortgage companies—would they be disposed 
to pay the existing loans and take this Dominion loan?—A. A great many would. 

Q. What would happen to that money from the insurance companies in Great 
Britain and other countries which has been invested here at 8 or 9 per cent? Would 
it leave the country or remain here earning a rate of 4 or 5 per cent?—A. It would 
remain, but the rate of interest would be lower. , 

Q. Would it go to Argentina or elsewhere in South America, where the rate of 
interest is higher? You see British money is in demand all over the world, and there 
is a possibility if it did not stay in western Conada that it would go to Argentina or 
some other place, where it would earn a higher rate of interest. It is a pretty difficult 
problem, isn’t it?—A. A large one. 

Q. Is it in your mind that the Dominion should engage in making loans to 
farmers all over Canada, because if they did it in eastern Canada they would have 
to do it in the East also#-A. The government would have to do the same thine in the 
East just as they do at present in the case of post offices. 

Q. I wish you would look into the question and ascertain how the question of 
farmers’ loans would affect Canada, look at the amount of our national debt. Look 
at the amount that would be involved, and the fact that if we once started we would 
have to keep on going?—A. But look at what a saving in interest there would be. 

Q. Then you think such a change is possible from the financial standpoint ?— 
A. I think it would be possible. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. There are $250,000,000 that are loaned out in the West by the companies 
enumerated to-day at a higher rate of interest. Suppose the government were pre- 
pared to loan mioney at 4 per cent until all these loans at a higher rate of interest 
were paid off. \ ould you expect the government to find that $250,000,000 to pay off 
those loans at a higher rate?—A. To pay them off? It would be simply a readjust- 
ment and we would get money at a lower rate of interest, the total debt being no 
larger but a great saving resulting. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—Let there be no misunderstanding about it. I want to get 
what is in the witness’ mind as to what the government might be able to do. There 
are various considerations that have to receive attention. In the first place there is 
the question of what would happen to $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 already invested 
in the West by insurance, loan and other companies, obtained from Europe and other 
parts of the world but principally from Europe and Great Britain. Now is it likely, 
under this proposition, that this money would stay in Canada or would it go to the 
Argentina, or other places in South America, where higher rates of interest are 
obtained? Secondly, how would the Dominion get the money to loan; and thirdly, if 
we started in, we should have to take care of the future enormous development all 
over Canada, as well as the development that is going on at the present time. These 
are considerations which I suggest for the consideration of the witness, and J would 
point out at the same time that what he has raised seems to be rather a large proposi- 
tion on the face of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well, Mr. Greene, go on with your statement along those lines——A. Let me 
say that I have no clear-cut proposal to lay before you as to the inaugurating of such 
a system. J have just mentioned it incidentally as Mr. MelKXenzie made that remark 
or something along that line. I wish to say there seems to be a general feeling 
amongst the farmers that the discrepancy between the price paid for the money 
abroad is far too great before the farmer gets a chance to get it, and they wonder why 
there cannot be some cheaper method. Just recently a gentleman from Australia 
gave addresses throughout the West and he pointed out to the farmers at several cen- 
tral gatherings where I heard him that they were able to borrow capital at 4 per cent 
and loan it to the farmer at-5 per cent. That man told us, and J am going back to the 
farmers to tell them that he said money can surely be taken from the depositor and 
loaned out and a bank operated at less than 3 per cent. It costs that to run your 
banks. That is what is on record, I think. It costs 3 per cent to run your banks, 
and over in Australia they can run it at 1 per cent. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Did he verify that statement?—A. That is what he said. ‘ 
Q. Did he furnish any proof of the statement?—A. He stated that in an address. 
No, he did not furnish any proof. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Each State in Australia has its own system of banking somewhat similar to 
that of the United States, especially in land banks?—A. Our farmers think, if that 
is so, why are we in this fair Canada held like we are? 

Q. If you want to apply the Australian system you will have to take it up with 
the local legislature’—A. We come to the stronger authority, and we think that you 
are. going to right this. We are simply bringing the statements to the men who are 
responsible for the facilities that are enjoyed throughout Canada, to the men whom 
we believe are responsible for the development of something better. You are now 
considering this Act, and you are asking the farmers of the West—and we thank you 


’ 
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for the privilege—to tell you the conditions we meet. If you wish it, I would like to 
give you a little of my own experience along this line, because you may guess I have 
had one or two experiences in a number of years. 1 will give you a few minutes’ 
sketch; this is absolutely unpremeditated; I do not know what I will say now. But 
starting out, there, a man comes without money, and will work for a farmer one sum- 
mer perhaps; then he strikes out for a homestead. Perhaps all he has is a couple of 
hundred dollars that he brought with him, and maybe not that, and what he has 
earned the first year he gets his homestead. He puts in his first six months maybe in 
the winter on the homestead and then goes out to earn more money; he does that per- 
haps for two years. The chances are the first two years he runs a grave risk at any 
rate of a slip of some kind, but should he be fortunate in getting a good crop he has 
to go back to this land. (You cannot get homesteads right at the front now, but have 
to go forty, fifty or sixty miles back from a:railway to get that grain to the market). 
He will go in with a load of it, or hire somebody to draw it if he has no horse, and 
when he gets it to the station he will not be able to sell a bushel perhaps. Why? The 
elevators are all choked up full; no cars in sight; grain piled all around on the 
ground mountains high. And he will stay there waiting for days, going around to the 
elevator men perhaps and offering, as the pressure gets hard, to take almost anything 
at all for his grain. This year I have seen thousands and thousands of bushels of No. 
1 wheat sold at 58 cents in the West. I have seen thousands and thousands of bushels 
of No. 1 flax sold for 65 cents at the initial point by these men coming in that con- 
dition. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I want to ask has the lack of terminal elevator facilities anything to do with 
that condition in your judgment?—A. Terminal elevators? 

Q. In the United States, for example, they have a great number of terminal 
elevators at important points, and their grain is being taken up all the year round 
Would such facilities have any important bearing on this question?—A. Yes, a very 
important bearing. 

Q. You think they have to sell perforce because they have not their certificates 
of grade for out turn, or their bills of lading, and they have not shipped?—A. They 
cannot get anything. 

Q. Then they have their grain there and simply have to take the best they can 
get/—A. Of course, simply wait, an expense until cars or money arrives, one or both. 

Q. There should be terminal elevators where you can get your certificates ?—A. 
For years, I, as a resident farmer, have advocated that proposition. If 1 am not 
going astray now may I say we are 800 miles from Fort William, 800 miles from 

, Minneapolis, 800 miles from Hudson Bay, and 800 miles approximately from the coast. 

Q. Would you want terminal elevators say at Moosejaw?—A. That is the 
centre of the grain field of Saskatchewan. 

Q. You are 800 miles away from your terminal facilities/—A. Certainly. You 
simply want an idea. There are six divisions between Moosejaw and Fort William. 
It takes a freight train in ordinary times about a day to a division; it would take 
six days as a rule to make Fort William. That means there are six trains going 
east to handle one train of wheat per day and six trains coming back returning the 
ears, thirteen trains in operation to deliver one train of cars to my division. 

Q. How long would it take a farmer living where you are to get back the 
several documents that are necessary in order for him to realize on his grain?—A. 
He can get the money quick if he once gets the grain into a car. That is the trouble.. 
He cannot get it into a car. There is that picture of our position. What I was 
going to point out to you is that if that terminal elevator was right in the centre 
of the field, at Moosejaw, for instance, and that car could stop there instead of taking 
those six days, and that you could have your wheat graded right there on the spot 
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and those cars returned to the grain fields to handle the grain at the initial points, 
the initial points could be kept clear and blockade avoided. The biggest imiquity 
we have to-day in the West is blockades. Every kind of iniquity there is due to a 
blockade. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Would extensive elevators at say, a central point like Moosejaw, of half the 
capacity of those at Fort William and Port Arthur, relieve the situation?—A. I 
think so. Of course, it is a big question, and there are many lines in conne¢ction 
with working. out the details of a plan that would be practicable. In the minds of 
a great many men it is impracticable because they see the impracticable side. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. What are their difficulties?—A. They see many difficulties. For instance, 


one man here the other day was asked a question re the second handling charges. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Do you think it is practicable?—A. Surely I do, or I would not advocate it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The minister is to discuss this terminal elevator question with Mr. Green. 
Perhaps Mr. Green will come back to his statement. He was showing the position 
of the new farmer who had come to the point where he had got his first field of 
grain.—A. In that connection I will give an item out of my own experience. A 
number of years ago when I was starting out, I could not get money from the bank 
T had not the deed for my homestead. I had purchased some land from the Canadian 
Pacific railway and could not hypothecate it to anybody else. I had not enough to 
purchase the horses I needed. I was working hard and my crop failed absolutely 
not through any fault of mine; it failed for everybody else and we had to get seed 
from the government. That was in the early days. And the government, of course, 
made me give my own bond and that of two other men before they gave me seed. 
That seed that I had failed again a second time. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It was non-fertile seed they were selling?—A. I would like to stop and tell 
you what they did sell us. It failed more than once. Some men had to get govern- 


ment seed four times in the experimental stage of that country. There are men 
living up there who have made Canada and they are not getting credit for it, men 


who had the backbone to stay there and experiment and try out that country and _ 


make it go. Finally, I got a crop, but pefore doing so I had tried the bank for money, 
but they could not give me any. I tried to get money from a loan company, but 
they could not let me have it either; so eventually I went to a private moneylender 
and he promised me a loan. He borrowed from the Bank of Montreal at 8 per cent 
and loaned to me at 18 per cent; but interest is a small matter, if you can get the 
money at any price. It is a question of getting capital and having it when you want 
it, rather than the rate of interest. Interest on $1,000 for five months at 12 per cent 
would only be $50, if it saved you ten cents per bushel on 2,000 bushels of grain it 
would be a considerable saving. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose, then, a bank put this proposition to you: Would you sooner have 
fewer branches or a higher rate of interest? What would you say?—A. If I was 
asked that question I would say, give me the money. ; 

Hon. Mr. WHItTE.—So we all say. 


wa) 
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Q. Suppose the banks said it was unprofitable for them to do business in the 
West at a rate of interest less than 8 per cent; that if they were compelled to loan 
at 7 per cent they would, of necessity, have to close a number of small branches. 
Would you say it was for the good of the country that the rate be kept down and 
that the number of branches of banks be decreased?—A. I would not like to see the 
banks pull out of the West until we have something to take their place. 

Q. You do not think there are too many banks in the West?—A. No. We want 
double and treble the number. But I did not finish my story. I had got to the 
place where I had my crop. That was a number of years ago, when No. 1 Northern 
was only worth 42 cents, and as I said, I made an arrangement with a private bank, 
as I could not get anybody else to lend me money on my bin of wheat. I thought if 
I kept the wheat until spring, I could get a better return. The Minister of Agri- 
culture of Saskatchewan has said time and time again, that the farmer who holds 
his wheat is a speculator pure and simple, and ought to be punished. Whether that 
is right or wrong is another question. This private banker came to me when I 
wanted to get the money, and said ‘I am sorry I cannot let you have this money.’ 
I wanted the money to pay off a machine company that was pressing me hard, and 
I had promised them I would pay them, on the strength of the promise of the banker, 
to let me have the money upon the bin of wheat. When he failed to do so, I could 
not pay the machine company, and if you ever saw anything wild in your life, it was 
that machine company. They sent a great bulldog of a man—he is only one of a 
type all over Saskatchewan to-day—to bulldoze me. He swore and cursed and called 
me all manner of names, suggesting that I was dishonest, and in fact called me 
everything that was bad outside of hades. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—He mistook you for a politician. 


Mr. Green.—If I had been, I could not so strongly resent it. Well, what happened ? 
I told my story to the machine company and they called off their dog. They said, 
we will trust you till the spring. When spring came I started to draw out the wheat. 
The roads were muddy and I could only haul half as much as I could have done in 
the fall. I had to take it off a stubblefield when the frost was going out, and it cost 
me three times as much to draw that wheat to the elevator as it would have cost before, 
that is, after I had paid the machine company their interest. Altogether, it would 
have paid me much better to have sold the grain in the fall of the previous year. 
If there had been a terminal elevator where I could have taken the grain and got my 
certificate of inspection and my government weight, I could have gone to the Standard 
Bank and instantly got a loan on that; but as it was, they would give me nothing. 
‘bere arc many men in the West who think that if the banks had that power to lend 
money on the security of wheat, it would be an advantage. And by the way, it is from 
bank managers that this thing has sprung. Bank managers have said to the farmers 
right along, we would lend you money if we could take security on your grain. 
Now, if it is going to be any advantage’ to the bank managers to assist us, by all 
means let us have it. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let me ask you a question on that point: Was there any agitation in the 
West, during the past year, in favour of this lien on the part of Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciations, the press’ and otherwise?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not want there to be any misapprehension as to this clause. The clause 
has been inserted in the Bank Act because it was supposed that the farmers of the 
West were of the view that it would be an advantage to them in connection with obtain- 
ing loans from the banks, and that it might be of assistance, having regard to trans- 
portation and other difficulties that you mention. If there is any doubt about that 
(7 am just speaking from my own point of view) and you gentlemen from the West 
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are of the opinion that this is in the interests of the banks, rather than the farmer, 
it will give me the greatest pleasure to take the clause out. If, on the other hand, 
it is an advantage to leave it in, it shall be left in. We might as well have the matter 
discussed on a proper basis. I was of the opinion that there was a demand in the 
West, from the farmers-and agriculturalists, for this provision. Now, if there is not 
such a demand, I would like the Committee to know it, so that we can consider it. 
T would like your frank view of that. Just tell us whether you think this is going to. 
be an advantage or not?—A. You must remember that the country is getting older. 
The condition I describe was some years ago. I do not want your money now, at any 
price, and there are lots like me. In fact, I am now depositing a little money. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. How much interest do you get?—A. Five per cent. I might say something 
in this connection. One man came to me a little while ago, and said, ‘ Mr. Green, I 
have been to all the lawyers in the town, trying to get a loan. I know I-have not much 
security, I have a mortgage on my house, but I want to get my wife and two children 
in the Old Country out.’ I mentioned two or three names to him, and he went to see 
them, but he could not get any money. Finally, I said, I do not want your interest, 
but I will give you a hundred dollars to bring your wife and children out, if you_give 
me the best security you have. The best thing he could give me was a second mortgage 
on his house. He had nothing else to offer. I said, I will take that, and_I don’t want 
any interest; and he went to the lawyer who sent him to me, and that lawyer charged 
him eight dollars to draw up the document. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Getting back to this question that we have been discussing, I would like the 
benefit of your opinion as to whether you agree with Mr. McKenzie or not, that this 
lien upon threshed grain will be an advantage to the farming community.—A. IJ¢ will 
only be of assistance to a very limited number. Wery few will take advantage of that 
clause, because to-day a man with any reasonable standing can get a loan. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you be in favour, or not, of having it inserted?—A. I would have it 
inserted in the Act. 

Q. You have a letter there you want to read?—A. Yes, but I do not want to give 
you the writer’s name. He is a banker of twenty-five years experience, and his letter 
touches on three or four points we have been discussing; and because I agree with 
them, generally, I will read you a portion of the letter. 

@. Is the writer in the bank business?—A. Yes. 

Q. A bank doing business.—A. Yes. He says: 

‘The first and most important to the farmer, is the transportation of his crops. 
to a point where he can get storage accommodation, and at the same time, be able 
to get such a receipt for his grain, that will be acceptable to a chartered bank, as 
security for advances. . -In the event of there being storage elevators 
located at Moosejaw, I could heer handle grain receipts for tarmere, to the extent 
ot about $10,000,000 at very attractive rates. 

‘This is money that has been offered to this Bank by some of the principal 
banks in the State, but they insist upon the grain being stored in either a gov- 
ernment, or a railway elevator, so that there may be no question as to the valid- 
ity of the receipts. From this you will see the great importance of having ter- 
minal elevators at this point. . sae 

‘The amendment to the Bank Act, ‘providing for loans to the farmer upon 
the security of his grain, (sec. 85) will probably help in the case where a banker 
thinks a farmer weak financially, but of great integrity, and would take the chance 
to help him if the security was available and to prevent other creditors | from | 
harassing the farmer.’ 


> 
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_ In regard to inspection, he says: ‘Government inspection of banks, must of 
necessity be a very cursory one, as the only inspection that would be worth any- 
thing must cover an examination of every branch simultaneously, and where a 
bank has 350 branches, you can well imagine the staff necessary to carry out this 

~ work. 

“The inspection of the head office of a bank does not prove anything, as a 
branch manager may be under the thumb of the general manager, and make his 
returns to suit the requirements of the general manager so that even the staff 
at the head office could not detect the discrepancy. 

‘Tt might not be amiss to ask if the money on deposit in the Canadian banks 
is used in Canada for the legitimate development of the country. In asking this 
question, I am reminded of the fact that the Royal Bank has a large number of 
branches in Cuba and Porto Rico, the Bank of Nova Scotia is well represented 
in the West Indies, the Bank of Montreal is using millions in Mexico, and prob- 
ably many others are doing the same thing. Is this fair to this country, when 
We are in need of all the available funds for the legitimate development of our 
own industries, and is that not one reason for the present stringency in the money 
market ? 

I have another letter here from a farmer. It is possibly somewhat more rabid 
in tone because this man may be acting under a certain amount of strain. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the writer a farmer that you know personally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you make his letter your own?—A. No. 

Q. Then do you intend to give the name of the writer?—A. I can do so if 
required. 

Q. It is simply to have someone responsible for the statements made in the letter. 
—A. The name of this farmer is Mr. Kirkham, of Saltcoats. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Is he the gentleman who wants to come before the Committee?—A. I do not 
know that Mr. Kirkham wants.to come. If he is coming J will not read the letter. 
I might say to the Committee that occupying, as I do, the office of secretary of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, I am able to state that we have over 700 
branches of the association. Mr. Kirkham is an officer of one of the local ‘associa- 
tions. We have stacks of correspondence every day from these 700 branch associa- 
tions, and amongst the questions treated is that of banks as set forth in the letter, 
as follows: : 

‘Hard times sent me here—Unrest. 

“(1) The serious evil of the West is the restriction of circulation by the 
bank 8 and their subsidiaries. 

“(2) More credit and cheaper money is needed for the peecienment of Can- 
ada’s chief industry—Agriculture. 9 p.c. to 24 p.c. is, usury. 

“(3) If the banks refuse this normal circulation then the government is 
requested to exercise its rightful function and see to it that the West is supplied 
with the badly needed circulation and credit. 

‘(4)Before Bill 36 is made law we ask that an investigation of bankers’ 
methods in the West be held to the end that circulation may be put upon a basis 
of permanency. 

“(5) I think it is true that the banks have reaped greater profits from the 
prairie farmers than from any other industrial class in Canada and have treated] 
us more ungenerously in the matter of credit and interest rates that any other 
section of the people. 

“(6) ‘Will the Hon. Mr. White tell us why higher interest rates are charged 
for western than eastern loans? 
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‘(7) The principle of a secret lien introduced in section 88, Bill 36, is bad 
—as it will lessen rather than increase the farmers’ credit. I am instructed by 
the farmers of Saltcoats district to oppose sub-section 2 of section 88 as being 
contrary to sound business or sound banking principles. 

‘(8) Further, I am deputed to request that this Committee so amend Sec- i 
tion 91 that the banks shall be compelled to obey ‘that stipulation not to charge 
more than 7 p.c. per annum.’ Make it to read Unlawful. 

‘(9) The managers of our branch banks tell us that money is scarce, 
“tight.” In a sense that is true. But it would be the whole truth if they said 
money is withdrawn and sent to New York and other foreign centres thereby 
disconnecting the natural stream of steady continuous circulation. This is the 
financial art of slumping prices. This artful device should be stopped. 

‘(10) The farmers ask that this power of cornering our grain by the fine art 
of slumping prices through the withdrawal of credit be put an end to by an 
amendment to the Bill before the House that will secure Canadian currency 
for the Canadian people, before any investments are made in foreign countries 
or foreign centres. 

“(11) Western farmers are told by bank and railway magnates that we must 
go into mixed farming. If the change is to be successfully effected the banks 
or the government will have to provide the requisite credit and remove all 
restrictions to our best markets. 

‘There are many limitations imposed upon successful stock-farming, 

‘(a) The requisite buildings. (6) Three-fold labour bills. (¢) The requisite 
supply of good foundation animals. (d) The seeds and implements needed and 
the root houses for a proper system of leguminous rotation farming. 

‘These are all imposed upon us by the rigours of our long frozen winters. 
But the greatest requisite of all is the removal of the money famine.’ 

In connection with that restriction from which we suffer, I would like to draw 
attention to the action of the farmers in connection with the two or three matters 
they have taken up for many yeaus. One that you have already referred to is in con- 
nection with storage elevators. In our annual report for 1908 appears a resolution 
that was adopted. It was advocated by the big delegation that came to Ottawa and 
has been passed every year since: 

‘Resolved that in the opinion of this Convention of the Grain Growers of 
Saskatchewan the problem of marketing the wheat crop of Western Canada can 
best be solved by Dominion government ownership and control over terminal 
elevators and by the extension of this system further inland, the whole system 
to be operated by a commission appointed by the Dominion government, and the 
Railway Commission.’ 

Last year both parties in the provincial elections in Saskatchewan embodied this 
plank in their platforms, and we believe that it is dove-tailed inextricably with the 
money question and cannot be separated from it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know if anything has been done by the provincial governments towards 
supplying terminal elevators?—A. I was a delegate here some six years ago, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, together with other ministers who, associated with him, at 
that time, said to us: ‘Go back, Mr. Green, to the western provinces, and tell them to 
build their own interior elevators and we will look after the terminals,’ We went 
back as suggested, we fought for those elevators, and we have got them now in Sas- 
katchewan. They have also got them now in Manitoba and are getting them in 
Alberta—interior elevators owned and managed by farmers, the men who produce the 
grain. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: ~ 


Q. Are they storage elevators?—A. They are the initial elevator not terminals. 
Now we have asked the government to supply the terminal elevators. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which government, the provincial government?—A. We do not want provin- 
cial government owned terminal elevators but Dominion owned terminal elevators. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Who is operating the elevators in Manitoba?—A. They are being operated 
_ to-day by the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. 

Q. Under lease?—A. Under lease. That is the farmers’ selling agency created 
by the grain growers’ associations, performs that function. 

Q. Did the Manitoba Government m2ke a success of government-owned elevators 
in that province?—A. Not likely. The grain growers themselves are making a suc- 
cess of them. 

Q. I am asking if the government made a success of the movement 2—A. I do not 
think it; I do not know exactly. I think the government did very well in initiating 
the movement. The thing is no small matter. ‘We have taken them from the Mani- 
toba Government but we have to conform to conditions similar to what would be 
required in the case of a movement conducted along the line of public ownership. 

Q. And do you not have to carry out certain things just as in any business con- 
cern?—A. The elevators are operated under a provincial statute. Nobody could do 
as they pleased in any public elevator business. 

Q. Then in operating these elevators the grain growers are just as free as any 
ether concern?—A. Just the same. 


By Hon. My. White: 
Q. Is there anything further that you wish to say?—A. There is quite a bit more. 
I did not complete all the topics I wished to speak on. 
Hon. Mr. Wuite.—Very well then, we will adjourn until four o’clock this after- 
noon to hear what Mr. Green has to say further. ‘ 


Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


House of Commons, 
; April 15, 1913. 


The Committee met at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We did not quite finish with Mr. Green’s evidence this morning so we will ask 
him to take the chair and tell us what he desires?—A. Since lunch, I have had the 
printed memo. and have noted the various sections on it that I might offer some 
remarks on, and have jotted down what I wish to say. The first is in reference to 
section 4. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As to whether bank charters should be continued in force for a longer or 
‘shorter period than ¢en years?—A. I say, shorten the period for consideration of the 
Act, because the present Bill is in our opinion altogether inadequate and does not 
fully meet the requirements of the agricultural industry and we feel sure that there 
will be such a demand fcr the introduction of some new principle. It should come 
up again at least in five years. Then, in reference to sections 10 and 13. 
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Q. Whether a further system of local banks with smaller capital is desirable ’— 
A. More and smaller, inexpensive banks, more economically operated are necessary so 
that the depositors may receive within 2 per cent at least of what is charged the 
borrower. 

Q. How do you arrive at that 2 per cent as a proper margin of expense for the 
carrying on the bank’s business?—A. Well, from all the things I have heard, and 
from all the things I have seen, for instance, the tremendously expensive bank build- 
ings cannot be other than a drain on the resources of the bank. They make the eost 
of operation more expensive. 

Q. Were you here when Mr. Forgan told us about the rental of his bank in 
Chicago?—A. That is a different thing if he has a building that he can rent and make 
a utility. I am speaking of a building that cannot possibly be made to pay interest 
on the investment. Take for instance, the Bank of Montreal in Montreal; can that 
building be made to pay interest on the capital invested? That must be a tax on the 
business, and the customer will have to pay it, and it is coming out of the customer 
and depositor in the meantime. Then, in reference to what J mentioned this morning, 
the statement made by the Minister tho came from Australia. They can operate at 
one per cent. JI feel quite sure that Canadians are as smart as the Australians. 

Q. What authority have you for stating that the Australian banks can operate 
on a margin of one per cent?—A. The statement of the Minister referred to. 


By Mr. Barker: : 
Q. What was he minister of ?—A. I do not know. The gentleman spoke to the 
Canadian Club at Winnipeg when I was on the way down here. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I think he means one of the ministers of one of the state governments of 
Australia. Was he speaking of a government bank or a private bank?—A. A govern- 
ment bank. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Was it Western Australia that this Minister spoke of 2—A. Yes, I ‘hike so. 
I assumed that you would know a great deal better than I. Then, with further refer- 
ence to sections 10 and 13, I am depositing a little now and I represent a class of 
farmers who are making deposits now and we are not borrowing at all because we do 
not want the money now. 

Q. If there was a co-operative farmers’ bank started in your neighbourhood would 
you deposit in that?—A. Why, yes, with proper security and proper organization, 
certainly. 


By Mr, Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Do you think more banking facilities in the West would Hnprove conditions 7— 
A. Surely 
Q. And if we made it easier to incorporate these chartered banks by lowering the 
capitalization, there would be more banks organized?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you mention just now, in the locality with which you are familiar, any 
localities that have no banking facilities?—A. No. The banks get in there. They 
are something like the churches. They do not want anybody else to start in the parti- 
cular locality ahead of them. They can get in and start business to-day with a box 
for a counter, and it does not necessarily take an expensive outfit to carry o1 the 
banking business. Somebody is getting a whole lot more for their work than the 
farmer himself. 


———— 
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Q. Take the Moosejaw section that you are familiar with, do you know of any 
town of any considerable size within 50 miles of Moosejaw that has no banking 
privileges’—A. No, I do not. The banks get right into'the new country before the 
town starts. 

Q. Take south of Moosejaw, around the new Hand Hill country, where settlers 
are just going in?—A. They are all in there. I know a place where there are three 
banks, and where no town exists. But they do not lend the money any cheaper on 
that account. : 

Q. Where these three banks are, are there any depositors ?—A. I do not know that. 
I should judge there would be some, but perhaps not many. > 

Q. At that place a bank would do almost entirely a loaning business —A. Yes, 
I think so, largely. But many people there have some money they do not carry in 
their pockets. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Three, and no settlers?—A. Not a town; the @untry is settled. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the name of that place?—A. Take Deckersville, for instance. 
Hon. Mr. Wurrr.—There is a rush of banks to the very small places to get estab- 
lished ? 
My. Green.—Take Assiniboia. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Canadian Almanac does not show these branches?—A. You see your 
books are behind the times. 
Q. This is up to the first of November, 1912. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. How many are there at that last place?—A. There are three or four of them 
tight there, and the only buildings, I think, are one little store and a little blacksmith 
- shop. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that at the end of the steel?—A. It is ahead of the steel. 

Q. In other words, the banks keep quite abreast of new settlements in every part 
of the West? 

Mr. Srarrpe (Ontario).—They are ahead of the times. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you object to the banks?—A. Not at all, the more the merrier. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Don’t you think they are overdoing this competition, and that it would be 
cheaper to get money without it?—A. If we can get money cheaper in any other 
way, let us have it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you think you can?—A. J do not know of any other than what we have 


proposed, 
Q. We only want to get your views.—A. I think the banks do not go very much 


out of the beaten path. 
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Q. It would not be very well beaten where there were six banks without a rail- 
A. I was referring to the method of operation. 

Q. Just now you told Mr. Sharpe that it would be a good thing to start co- 
operative banks. If it is proved by statistics that the banks have loaned a great 
deal more money in the West than they have deposited in the West, would you still 
think it would be a good idea to have co-operative banks out there?—A. I have in 
mind the borrowing of money by the Dominion government, on the credit of the 
country, and the application of a tax to form the basis of security; something similar 
to our supplementary revenue tax in the province of Saskatchewan. We-have a 
supplementary tax there for the purpose of assisting colleges, high schools and uni- 
versities. 


way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand you rightly, that if your bank failed to make both ends 
meet, the deficit would be made up by taxation?—A. Yes. But I rather meant the 
tax as security for the loan. »® 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Who would give that security, the municipality}—A. You would have to 
reserve the right to tax the land in the same way as the province does now, for 
schools, in order to secure the repayment of the bonds, loans, or whatever it might 
be. 

Q. Your idea would be that the Dominion government should furnish whatever 
might be necessary, and then impose a tax to repay it?—A.I do not think you 
would have to use the tax. It would only be used as a guarantee. What I have in 
my mind is to have an organization by which the townships or the municipalities 
operated these banks, and the men would be shareholders in them. 

Q. And the Dominion government would lend them the money? 
take as security a tax on land. 

Q. The municipal banks would lend out the money to parties that needed it?— 
A. Yes. 


A. Yes, and 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Who would run it? The reeves or the officers of the municipality?—A. A 
special director appointed by the ratepayers who would all be shareholders. But I 
will read you a resolution to show that some such idea was in the mind of our con- 
vention. There were seven hundred delegates, from all over the province of Sas- 
katchewan, to that convention (The Grain Growers’ Association). There are two 
resolutions, and I will read them both. No. 7 reads: : 


‘That the convention record its opinion that the provincial government 
should, without delay, formulate a scheme whereby a farmer may obtain, upon 
the security of his land, money at a lower rate of interest than that now charged 
by the existing financial institutions, and : 

‘This convention is further of the opinion that until loans at a cheap rate 
of interest can be obtained, a large majority of the farmers of this province will 
be unable to satisfactorily carry on or develop their business.’ 

Resolution No. 8 reads :— 

‘Owing to the fact that our present financial institutions do not extend to 
the farmer the amount of credit he is justly entitled to and needs in order that 
he may finance his business to the best advantage, 

‘Be it resolved, That the present provincial government, who are investigat- 
ing the matter of obtaining cheap money to loan to farmers on farm security, 
should be requested to also inyestigate the matter of establishing municipal 
banks. 


a, 
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“Municipal banks giving temporary loans, along with the government giving 
loans on farm security, would in our estimation improve the financing proposi- 
tion for the farmer considerably. 

‘The following is an outline of our idea as to how municipal banks could be 
established and operated :— 

‘1. Have the provincial government pass legislation giving municipalities 
power to establish municipal banks. 

i “9. Any municipality could then sumbit a by-law to their ratepayers for 
ratification, authorizing the purchase of sufficient money on debenture security, 
to establish a municipal bank if the by-law carried. 

“3. The ratepayers of the municipality could then nominate and elect a 
commission of, say, three men from among their resident ratepayers, to manage 
the bank’s affairs. This commission, working under rules and regulations, would 
have full control and be responsible to the municipality for the management of 
the bank, and would put up bonds of sufficient amount to protect the ratepayers 
against dishonesty.’ 

Of course the idea is crude, gentlemen. We did not have, as you have pointed 

: out, a month to discuss the matter, nor did we have able lawyers to assist us. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Do you think a municipal commission would be a good body to manage a 
bank ?—A. I am only throwing that out as an idea of what might be done to assist 
the farmer. Myself, I have a different idea. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. That idea is, the township councillors should be the bankers, and I suppose 


they would be elected yearly. 
Mr. Nicxie.—To put it shortly, it is local option in cheap money. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Green thinks the Dominion government should do it, rather than the 
provincial government, if I understand him rightly. This resolution was presented 
to the provincial government, and your view is that it should have been directed to. 
the Dominion government?—A. What I am trying to point out is that the country 
is suffering a tremendous loss. I pointed out to you this morning that men are com- 
pelled to sell wheat for 20 cents a bushel less than it costs to produce it. What do 
you think of a situation like that? Is that calculated to assist agriculture? And 
you tell us you cannot help us, there is not enough money. We say there is plenty 
of money, in England, if you like to bring it across. You are suggesting building 
railroads. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You don’t want the railroads?—A. Yes, we do. We have not enough. We 
want schools as well, and banks. 

Q. You-said you had lots of banks. Don’t your people recognize that to get the 
money from England you have to meet competition with the rest of the world ?—: 
I recognize that. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I think it is perfectly intelligible. The people out in the 
West desire to get lower money, but no feasible plan has yet been presented for doing 
so. These resolutions which Mr. Green has read embody their desire to obtain lower 
money, if at all possible. 

Mr, Nessirt—That is not confined to the farmers. Everybody in the country 
wants lower money. — 

Hon. Mr, Wuire.—Except members of Parliament. 
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By Mr. Thornton: : 

Q. You heard Mr. Powell say, in his evidence the other night, that it was easier 
for a western farmer to borrow than a farmer across the line, in the northwestern 
States. What do you think of Mr. Powell’s statement?—A. I think two or three 
funny things. ; : 

Q. He is an experienced banker.—A. Tf I was starting over again to-morrow, 
(I don’t think I shall have to do it) I would rather start with a spade and one hen 
than borrow money. i - 

Q. We have all had that experience. I have been through the mill myself, and 
so has the Finance Minister. We know what it is to get our bread by the sweat of 
our brow, but we want to improve conditions to-day.—A. Let me say that, riding 
through the northwestern States as I did recently, the farmhouses and buildings 
along the railroad were a remarkable witness to the fact that in my humble opinion 
farmers in that country are better off than farmers on this side. 

Mr. Nussirr.—That is an older country. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Why are these American farmers coming into Canada then?—A. To get our 
cheap land. 
Q. I thought that would be the answer.—A. Do you doubt that statement? 


Q. No. I am inclined to think that it is correct—A. As soon as they get the 
deed for the land, they go back in thousands. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You mean by ‘going back’ ceasing to be Canadian citizens and going back 
to reside in the United States?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, they have come to Canada, bought cheap land, held it and sold it at 
a higher price, and are now going back?—A. Going back to spend their money. 


By Mr. Warnock: 


Q. Do you not find that a great many of our western farmers are taking an 
“interest in the state-owned system in Australia, and that quite a number are starting 
-to sell out and go to that Commonwealth?—A. I have not come across the latter 
=movement, but undoubtedly the farmers are taking a-very keen interest in Australia 


-and the progressive movements there, such as government ownership of the railways 
:and state banks. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know how they get a new line of railway in Australia? The govern- 
ment will not put a new line into any new section until the citizens of that section 
will sign an agreement that if the railway is run at a loss they will make up the dif- 
ference by taxation. Would you like to have that system in the Northwest?—A. I 
think so. I think we have got it that way to-day. We have got to pay the cost of 
building and operation in some form. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Could you give us your opinion, from your experience as a farmer, as to what 
amount a bank will loan a farmer under ordinary circumstances, the outside limit 
it will loan to a farmer on the frontier?—A. I do not think it will loan him any 
money at all. ) 

Q. Mr. Powell, of the Weyburn Bank, made the statement here that the banks 
were loaning more money than the farmers could get. I would like to have your idea 
how much money the farmer in ordinary circumstances can borrow from a bank.— 
A. Should borrow? ; 
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Q. No. What he can borrow?—A. He cannot borrow any money. My experience 
- goes to show that he cannot borrow any money from a standard bank unless he has 
some balance as security. 

Q. But allowing that he has that good balance?—A. My experience has been that 
if he has it he can get a loan from the bank. 

Q. Of how much money?—A. I could not tell you what the percentage is 
exactly, or by what policy they regulate their giving of loans. I can only give you 
my own personal experience, and you must bear in mind that it is a period of thirty 
years I am speaking of. The first ten years of that experience are altogether different 
from the last ten years. Now, in the first ten years of my experience it was almost 
impossible to get anything from the bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The country was pretty new then?—A. It was. 

Q. There were not nearly so many banks in the first place?—A. No. It is quite 
different now. 

Q. You heard Mr. Chipman last week read off a great many notes, where appar- 
ently farmers were able to get loans from banks freely on the security of their own 
name.—A. But the places that he had reference to were hardly any of them very 
remote. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. They were not frontier towns?—A. No. Some of them were very old names, 
and two of them referred to Emerson. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What do you call a frontier town?—A. That might be called a frontier town 
—if that is what you mean by frontier—but I thought you had reference to a new 
district. 

Q. It is interior towns that you mean?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. How far from a railway do the farmers without credit live, that you are 
speaking of —A. Which ones do you mean? 

Q. The class that you are speaking of?—A. The farmers who live in a new dis- 
trict. A farmer has got his patent. Supposing he goes in, here is what happens. A 
man comes and works for me—say for example last summer. He has got his home- 
stead and wants me to sell him a team on time. There is no earthly use going to the 
bank for help, somebody has got to give him credit because he cannot get anything 
from the bank and he cannot get anything from the loan company. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If you have a team to provide, you are the fellow who should give him credit. 
—A. Perhaps I am the man who has to do it. At anly rate I am of the class that have 
to do it. Somebody has to give that man credit and he is given a team on the strength 
of the fact that he is a worker. If they thought that man was simply going to kill 
time they would not give him anything, but they know he is a worker and a likely 
man to succeed if he gets a chance, and they will give him credit. 


By Mr, Barker: 
Q. Are you talking of bank credit?—A. That is the point. The man that I am 
talking of cannot get anything from the bank. 
Mr. Nessitt.—I do not wonder. That is not a condition peculiar to your locality, 
in the East the same thing happens. 
Mr. Tuornton.—The same experience is met with down in the East. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. A man first works for another who runs a farm, then he rents a farm, and 
finally he buys the farm and works himself up just as he does in all lines of business 
in the world.—A. Yes. I was trying to get an answer, if I could, to the question of 
my friend here (Mr. Barker). h 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. I wanted to know when you are speaking of farmers without credit, whether 
lyou referred to farmers away from railway centres?—A. There are men that have 
been in the country I am referring to that have waited five or six years for a railway. 


They are in a tract of country that stretches for 100 miles in one direction, and 250 | 


miles in another, and are absolutely without railway accommodation. They have 
raised tens of thousands of bushels of grain during the last five years and have had 
to haul it all the way from 25 to 100 miles by wagon. These men are waiting for 
railroads. They are the men who want loans. sSome are getting credit in various 
ways. There are others who, for the reasons that I have described fully, worthy men, 
cannot get accommodation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Go on now on the lines of argument.—A. I want to say to you next that the 
bank should not risk the depositors’ funds; and if no risk is taken there is no reason 
why one man should be charged a greater rate of interest than another. 


By Sir Edmund Osler: 
Q. There is a well known banking maxim, the greater the risk the greater tne 
security and the rate of interest. You cannot change that.—A. I know there is such 
a maxim. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. Apply it to yourself. What would you do?—A. If I applied it to myself I 
think I gave you a pretty good answer this morning. 
Q. If I had been in your place, and a°philanthropist, I would have given the man 
the money without a mortgage.—A. I suppose I should have done that. but most likely 
T will have to do it anyway. 


By Mr. Robb: 

Q. When a farmer is selling fifty bushels of wheat to his help for seed, does he 
charge the same price that would be paid for say two thousand bushels when the far- 
mer was marketing the crop?—A. Are you speaking of the same grain? 

Q. Yes, the same grain.—A. He will charge him possibly five cents a bushel more 
than he would receive at the elevator. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Why?—A. A farmer comes along and asks you if you will sell him a load of 
seed. You say yes. He comes to you in the middle of some forenoon when-you are 
busy in the field. He wants you to stop your team and come in and spend the rest of 
the forenoon with him weighing out a load of wheat, and it would cost you fifteen 
cents a bushel to deliver that load of wheat to him. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then the smaller the quantity the greater the proportional cost?—A. No, that 
does not follow. Jam speaking of the break in the time. 

Q. Well, time is always reckoned in the cost, isn’t it?-A. Yes, But you see I 
was speaking of the break in the time when the man came round for his load. There 
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is another thing in connection with that. You all know the old practice of filling grain 
into a bag and weighing with a rope and when a man has no steel-yard scales, just to 
accommodate a neighbour. Why it will cost a man half as much again to deliver a 
load of grain in that style as it will to take it away wholesale. 

The CHairMan.—Go on, Mr Green, and finish the other items you wished to deal 
with. : 

Mr. GrEEN.—Now, with reference to Section 56. 

The CuairmMAn.—Section 56, gentlemen, deals with the audit. 

Mr. GREEN.—We agree in the necessity for a governmental or extefnal inspec- 
tion to safeguard our deposits. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your reason for favouring that?—A. I would like to have an inde- 
pendant arbiter to see that things were right. I think the government should carry 
out that inspection. JI think I am fairly entitled to that. Then with reference to 
Section 61. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Section 61, gentlemen, is with reference to the gold reserve and 
the annual tax for the privilege of issuing bank notes. 

Mr. Green.—I would not tax a bank on its note issue because I think it would 
increase the cost of the bank’s operations, which the customers surely would have to 
pay for. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think then that any increase of expenses laid upon the bank would event- 
ually settle upon the customer?—A. I do. Then with regard to paragraph 61C. 

Q. Yes. That proposes that a tax should be levied on moneys loaned by Can- 
adian banks in foreign countries.—A. I think I would surely tax such loans, and tax 
them heavily, for the crime of sending Canadian deposits out of the country, when 
Canada should keep its own money. 

Q. Would you tax the banks when they send the deposits made in other countries 
into Canada?—A. No. J would get all the deposits that I could. 

Q. Supposing a bank has a branch, we will say in Jamaica—aA. A Canadian 
bank ? 

- Q. A Canadian bank has a branch in Jamaica, and supposing that branch has 
$500,000 of deposits and $500,000 of loans. What would you do with them, put a tax 
on that bank’s loans?#—A. In Jamaica? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, it would be an equal balance. What have we to do with 
Jamaica? 

Q. Therefore you would not tax the loans if it was an equal balance, as you say — 
A. Over there, no. 

Q. Then in estimating the amount of that tax upon money loaned outside the 
country, you would deduct the amount of money received on dep0: it outside of the 
country; am I right?—A. I hardly know. 

Q. Now supposing there was more money received on deposits outside the country 
than was loaned outside the country, what would you do?—A. I am afraid you are 
getting me into deep water. 

Q. I am just asking you for an opinion. Supposing there was more money 
deposited with this bank in Jamaica than was loaned by it there, and there was a sur- 
plus to come into Canada, would you make the bank an allowance?—A. I would make 
the bank pay a regular rate. ~ 

Q. Then you would put a tax on money coming into Canada?—A. I do not have 
reference to money coming into Canada, but to a Canadian bank taking the money 
of Canadian depositors and loaning it in another country. 
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Q. Supposing a Canadian bank took the deposits of the Jamaicans made at its 
branch in Jamaica, and loaned that money in Canada, what would you do with the 
bank?—A. I think that would be a wicked thing if they need it as bad as we need it 
here. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you go on?—A. Section 83. 

Q. As to the advisability of banks acting as landlords?—A. I see no particular 
reason why banks should not act as landlords. 

Q. You have no objection to banks acting as landlords?—A. But I would prohibit 
them from investing their capital in expensive spectacular buildings whose only 
advantage is to add to the cost of operation. With reference to section 88. 

Q. With reference to security on threshed grain and stock?—A. I would like to 
say to the Committee that there are two distinct questions involved in this matter. 
First, there are the specific cases of a few individuals whom the banks might assist, 
and the practice might develop and become more general, but the great majority of 
farmers cannot get loans on their own credit except in outlying new districts. But 
as against its general application it might be said that such an advance would require 
inspection of the grain, of its quality, and of the amount. It would require the visit 
of an inspector and it would be rather a costly affair. There is always some risk from 
storing. grain on the farm, from fire, snow, rain, natural deterioration and natural 
shrinkage. There is always a difference between the actual weight as it runs from the 
thresher’s spout in October and what you can get a cash ticket for delivered at the 
elevator the following May or June. It will always cost the farmer the natural shrink- 
age, the interest, the insurance, the price of the bin, the extra labour for rehandling. 
the hauling on bad roads perhaps doubling the cost of handling. Then, it is only a 
banker’s excuse anyway; he will not generally do it. He is adverse to doing it. 
There is not sufficient money to handle that which can be got into proper store. They 
will not handle that twice out in the fields. I would just like to give you a word of 
explanation to show you that that is not an idle statement. I have here a copy of the 
evidence that was given by the bankers themselves to a committee of the House when 
considering the Royal Grain Commission proposal in 1908. At page 132, a gentleman 
named Mr. Burn, whom perhaps you know, said on that proposition :— 


‘T think perhaps, the fact has been lost sight of that the banks are middle- 
men, that the banks receive deposits where money is greater than enterprise and 
they Jend that money at points where enterprise is greater than money. You have 
seen the deposits increasing from year to year but, when, instead of increasing 
there is an actual decrease in the Canadian deposits of $37,000,000, it is manifest 
that the banks have not that money to loan and therefore, if any great hardship 
has occurred, it is not altogether the fault of the banks but of the people who have 
withdrawn their money for investment in stocks, bonds and other securities which 
were yielding to them a greater return. The banks are merely in a position of 
middlemen; they receive the money, lend it again and if the money does not 
come in they have not got it to lend.’ 

And further it causes on account of that—because they have not got the money 
and cannot lend it—a loss of from 5 to 10 cents a bushel and sometimes it has gone 
as high as 15 cents simply because of that money shortage. ; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How do you mean?—A. Take the bankers’ own statements which explain 
better than I ean explain. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—The money is tight under stringent conditions and the banks 
curtail credit. 
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Mr. Green.—That is testimony that I want to point out to you, and it is a 
very serious thing to the farmer, and it is the thing we are trying to avoid. Here is 
what Mr. McWilliams, of Winnipeg, says in reference to that question :— 

“There was a short period when you could not sell wheat at Fort William. 

You could sell it in a limited way, but at one time there was anywhere from 5 

to 10 cents profits in exporting wheat. There was only a limited amount of money 

to be had to buy wheat with and, as Senator Watson has stated, just as soon as it 
became known that the government was going to come to the assistance of the 
grain dealers, grain advanced 5 to 6 cents per bushel, so that wide profit was 
taken up at once.’ 
That shows what the government can do and what it means to the farmers if they 
do it. If you consider 5 or 6 cents a bushel on the amount of grain in transit at any 
one time it is a serious thing, and according to the way we look at it, the men who 
want to see Canada develop, there is an imperative duty resting, particularly on the 
government of the present day and of the present time, to introduce some kind of legis- 
lation, some machinery, that will stop this kind of thing. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That extract you read refers to conditions in 19077—A. But they exist exactly 
the same to-day. I have seen them exist this year to the extent I told you of this 
morning, when we had wheat selling at 58 cents a bushel and flax at 65 cents a 


bushel. 
By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. In 1907 the banks attained the limit of their circulation, and there was a 
shortage of currency in the fall, and the government made some 
arrangements to relieve that situation. Since then, legislation has been 
introduced whereby the banks may increase to the extent of 15 per cent of their capital 
and reserve together the amount of note issue which they can pay out. ~The result 
is there has been no acute situation of that kind since, so far as circulation is con- 
cerned?—A. I agree with you there, but the condition is general every year. 

Q. You mean there is tight money ?—A. Every year when we come to handle our 
crop that condition is there and we cannot avoid it. There are 150 to 250 million 
bushels in the elevators and in transit, and somebody’s money is put into it. There 
is bound to be a shortage of money at that time, when the money is in the grain 
before you can get it to the consumer. A mian must be blind if he cannot recognize 
that if he put the money in the wheat there is that much money locked up, and until 
money is put into it, it is the farmers’ labour that is locked up. The point we are 
trying to make out is that the farmer wants to get that money for that grain for his 
labour, and he must have some way of getting paid immediately after harvest, if you 
want to develop agriculture. If not, you will have the people leaving the farms for the 
cities as fast as they can. I want to point/out on page 132 what Mr. Langley said in 
this connection to show you the condition that prevailed at that time, and which 
prevails now :— 


‘The previous year I shipped my grain as I did last year and when I got my 
shipping bills made out at the railway station I went to the bank to get an advance 
on them. On five carloads of wheat the previous year I took an advance of $500 
on each car. But this year, when I went with my shipping bill the same manager 
said: What do you want, Mr. Langley? I said: I want $500. He said: I 
cannot possibly do it. I said: Why not? The wheat is here, it is loaded, you 
could not have better security. He said: I am very sorry, but I have strict 
instructions not to advance more than $250 per car—just half of what they 
advanced me theyear before. Isaid:Is that a general order in the West? He said: 
T am afraid it is more than a general order. In addition to what Senator Watson 
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said a8 to the cutting in two of the available currency, that did not affect the 

dealers only, but it affected the farmers also. When I offered the bank security, 

amounting to $800 or $1,000, it was ready to advance me only $250. 

That shows what the condition is like. 

Q. How did the crop come out that year?—A. I think there was a lot of poor 
erain, but this was for good grain. In that connection it did not matter what the 
grain was. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—That was in 1907. There was no money, that was all. 

The CuammMan.—That condition prevailed in 1907. 

Sir Epmunp Oster.—One farmer doing business in the West in that year, an 
American farmer, paid a bank here 5 per cent commission and 7 per cent interest to 
buy gold in New York and send it up there to buy the grain. Money could not be 
had, and you had to pay 5 per cent commission for gold in New York. 

Mr. Green.—The other question in section 88 is the national aspect of it. 
There is not enough money to handle Canadian crops, and that causes a tremendous 
loss to the basie industry and tends to drive men out of the business of agriculture. 
Now, in reference to section 91. 

By the Chairman: s 

Q. As to the rate of interest which banks may charge to borrowers.——A. There 
is no use trying to make banks or anyone else loan to anybody they do not want to. 
I do not think any legislation on that line would be so effective as an earnest effort 
on the part of the government to provide another effective medium for handling the 
crops. We should have a national agricultural bank. In reference to section 140, 
rural finance lies at the bottom of rural prosperity. Neither postal facilities, national 
defence, transportation nor terminal storage should be left absolutely to self-seeking 
individuals or philanthropic effort. The whole thing as we see it is altogether too 
important and demands action on the part of the government. Now, in reference 
to one thing I said this morning, I do not want anyone to go away with the idea that, 
because I drew a picture of the conditions on the frontier and of what the men in 
the early stages of pioneering in the west had to contend with that is the general 
condition of to-day. - 

The CHairRMAN.—Mr. Green wants to add that what he stated about the hard- 
ships of our pioneers, the original homestead farmers, does not generally exist to-day. 

Mr. Green.—We have tested the West now. It is an agricultural success. 
The failures I spoke of this morning are not recent failures. In the last 10 or 15 
years I have had no failures, although the conditions in general last year, when call 
money was stringent, the expense of handling the crop was extreme, and labor very 
high, nevertheless personally we made more money out of the operation of our farm 
last year than we have in any year since we have had the farm. But that condition 
is not general, and it comes out of the fact, if I might be pardoned for egotism, that 
we understand our business fairly well. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You ought to start a bank—A. Well, I think I could run a bank on less than 


3 per cent for expenses. We are loaning a little bit of money now, and we are able 
to do it on a margin of 2 per cent. We can loan money on 2 per cent and operate. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. It would depend on the amount of your turnover?—A. If you can administer 
a small amount on a margin of 2 per cent, you ought to handle a larger amount just. 
as cheap or more cheaply. 

Q. Have you a large farm?—A. I do not know whether I would be considered a 


large farmer. We have three sections, about 1,200 acres, under cultivation, and we 
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crop 800 acres per year. I have four sons and we all work together. We have never 
had any division and have brought farming down to what I consider the economic 
unit, the base of which I think is a family of four boys. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. You don’t have to hire much help?—A. We have to sometimes. Then you 
have to have a threshing machine, a steam ploughing machine, a 25-horse unit, and 
you have to know how to work them. You have to like farming and be handy to a 
railroad, and above all, plough a mile furrow. A mile furrow is the economic unit in 
working a farm. If you cut that in two, it makes a tremendous difference in your 
expenses. The man that sells wheat on thirty dollar land at 56 cents a bushel is 
losing 30 cents figured at a labour and interest cost equal to any other business. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. How about sixty dollar land?—A. That would be a greater loss. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. How many bushels to the acre?—A. We farm on a three year rotation, and it 
is the most economical and successful way that has yet been devised in Saskatchewan, 
so far as I know. One year the land is under summer fallow. The next year we sow 
it again, and the third year, too. The first year it will. produce an average of 28 
bushels an acre, and the second year 18 bushels an acre, an average of 16 bushels for 
the three years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, you have 1,200 acres, 800 of which is under crop all the time and 400 
under fallow? 

Mr. Nessirr.—lI think you are right on the job, as regards farming, but you have 
Tun up against a snag in banking. 

Mr. GreeN.—I avoid the snag by keeping out of the bank. I only go there to 
deposit money. I have come to the conclusion that the man who pays interest is up 
against it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your nearest bank?—A. We have a house on the farm and a house in 
the city of Moosejaw, where there are thirteen banks. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. How far is your farm from Moosejaw?—A. Six miles. It takes me twenty 
minutes to get in. 
The Cuamman.—I wonder it has not been cut up in building lots before this. 
Has the Committee any further questions to ask Mr. Green? He has been very good 
natured. : 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Have you anything further to offer the committee in regard to the grievances 
cf the West against banking?—A. Nothing further, so far as I know. We don’t 
expect you to run and jump at the proposition of starting agricultural banks this 
year. 

The Cuatrman.—Well, gentlemen, we will thank Mr. Green and cllow him to 
retire. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


. 
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HOUSE oF COMMONS, 
CommMiTreE Room, No. 101, 
‘Wepnespay, April 16, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 am., the Chairman, Mr. H. B. Ames, presiding. 
Sir EpMuND WALKER, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: , 

Q. Will you kindly give to the Committee your name and position you occupy ?— 
A. Byron Edmund Walker, President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Q. You might give, just briefly, for the benefit of the Committee, your banking 
experience, the banks you have been connected with, and the length of your service— 
A. I have been trying to learn the business of banking since 1861, being a little less 
than thirteen years old when I began. For seven years I was in the private banking 
business, and since 1868 I have been connected with The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in various positions, from that of junior to the president of the bank. During 
that time I have lived about eight years in the United States, as the representative 
of my bank, and as I have been intimately connected with banking since the Ameri- 
ean War broke out, I have been more or Jess acquainted with banking in both coun- 
tries, for a little over fifty years. 

Q. Will you kindly give us a word, with reference to the bank of which you are 
president, its size, importance and extension throughout Canada?—A. It has now, I 
believe, about 370 branches, a capital of $15,000,000, reserve $12,590,000 and total 
assets $230,000,000 to $240,000,000. 

Q. Does it serve all the provinces and all parts of the Dominion?—A. All the 
provinces and almost every city of importance. 

Q. Has it an extensive business throughout the Northwest?—A. Very. It has 
a greater number of branches west of the head of Lake Superior than east of it. They 
do practically about the same business, probably larger in the West than in the East. 

Q. Have you any branches in foreign countries?—A. We have four in the 
United States, one in England and one in Mexico. 


By Mr. Aikins: 


Q. Where, in the United States?—A. New York, Seattle, Portland and San 
Francisco. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you prefer to make a statement by yourself, without interruption, or 
would you rather that I should take up the several points that have been under dis- 
cussion by the Committee and ask you regardimg them?—A. I should prefer to 
answer to the several points, offering at different places statistical and other state- 
ments, the nature of which'I would briefly indicate, and suggest that they be made a 
part of your records, if you think desirable. When it comes to the question of taxation 


in connection with banks, I should like to make a longer statement regarding bank. 


profits, but I think it is better to defer that statement until then, than give it now, 
unless the Committee wish it. 

Q. We will, then, with the consent of the Committee, follow the main questions 
here, it being understood that after you have made a statement on a particular point, 
any member of the Committee can question you regarding it. In the first place, what 


. 
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is your opinion as to the length of term for which bank charters should be renewed? 
—A. I favour and have always favoured the decennial revision, because, since 1880, 
on the occasion of every revision, an important improvement has been made in the 
Act. I am proud to say that the improvements have generally been suggested by 
’ the bankers themselves. Since, and including, 1890, no improvement has taken place 
in the Act, that is in the nature of an extra franchise, in the sense of a profitable 
franchise to the banks. All the improvements have been for the benefit of the public, 
and therefore incidentally of the banks. I think, however, we suffer from one great 
injustice, which hurts us in the estimation of foreign shareholders and perhaps deters 
shareholders from investing in bank stock, and that is the curious fact that all the 
bank charters in Canada expire on the same date. I say it is for the benefit of 
Canada that that should not longer go on, and that the renewal of the charters should 
be indefinite, or for a long series of years, while the revision of the Act, which Parlia- 
ment has the power to take up at any time, should be taken up decennially. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What are-the terms of the renewal of the charter of The Bank of England? 
—A. I could not tell you. I do not know of any country where the entire banking 
system can, by a failure of Parliament to act, be brought to an end, as far as its 
legality is concerned. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. Do I understand that your position is that the charters should be continued 
indefinitely, but subject to revision decennially ?—A. That is my idea. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That the rights, privileges and responsibilities of the banks should be sub- 
jected to a decennial revision?—A. Yes, a decennial reyision, which I personally he- 
lieve to be in the interests of Canada and good banking, because, as the country 
develops, we have always found that at the end of ten years there was something 
necessary to make the Act work as perfectly as possible. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. What was the original reason for making these charters good for only ten 
years?—A. The Act of Confederation, the fact that, when the new Government of 
Canada came into power, the banks with provincial charters had to be inaugurated 
under a Dominion charter. 2 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Do I understand that you mean the charters of each bank should expire on 
a different date, or that they should be continuing charters?—A. I should think that 
as Parliament has the power to end them, they should be indeterminate, that they 
should practically be perpetual charters. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Is there anything to be said for the view that the expiry of the charters at 
the end of the decennial period brings the matter, so to speak, so forcibly to the 
attention of Parliament that a decennial revision must take place? What I have 
in mind is this: Parliament may at any time introduce legislation, this year, next 
year, or at any time during the decennial period. If the charters were made perpetual 
the decennial-revision might simply go over from year to year, from pressure of busi- 
ness or lack of time on the part of the government to thresh the matter out. Is there 
anything to be said for that view?—A. That is quite possible, of course, but that would 
really mean that there was in the country no strong feeling that the Bank Act 
neéded revision. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. If there are no further questions on section 4, we will ask Sir Edmund with 
reference to sections 10 to 13, as to the capitalization of banks. The proposal is 
before the committee: 


‘That section 10 be struck out and the following substituted therefor: 

‘Banks shall consist of three different classes: (4) Dominion banks with 
branches in more than one province; (b) Provincial banks with branches in 
only one province, and (c) City or County banks with no branches. 

‘The capital stock of such banks hereafter incorporated shall be not less 
than $500,000 for Dominion banks, $250,000 for Provincial banks, and $100,600 
for city or county banks.’ 


You doubtless are familiar with this proposition. Will you kindly tell us 
whether, in your opinion, that could be advantageously grafted onto our present 
system?—A. I would begin by saying that the experience in this country and in all 
countries is entirely in favour of large banks, as against small banks, in the matter 
of their usefulness to the people, and in the matter of the cost of the particular ser- 
vice that they render to the people. All experience shows that large banks ean do a 
service for less than the small banks, and serve the people better. As an indication 
that branch banks do more than individual banks for the people, I wish to put in this 
evidence. It has perhaps reached you in another form, but I have it rather completely 
here. In Canada there is one bank to each 2,847 people. In Great Britain, that is, 
the United Kingdom, one bank to each 5,116 people. In England, which until 
recently had not a highly developed system, one bank to each 5,422 people. In the 
United States, one bank to each 3,407 people. In Scotland, where the branch bank 
system exists in the most complete form, and where the number of banks is less than 
half of what they are in Canada, there is one bank to each 2,106 people. Scotland is 
the only country which exceeds Canada, and it does so because of its more highly 
developed branch-banking. 

Taking certain cities for the purpose of comparison, the City of Bristol has a 
population about the size of Toronto, 357,000. It has one bank to 5,674 people. The 
City of Toronto has one bank to 2,354 people. Cincinnati, in the United States, one . 
bank to 9,125. These are purely individual banks. Detroit has one bank to 11,000 
people. Taking Canada as a whole, there is one bank in the cities to every 3,100 
people; in the United States, one bank to every 9,700 people. 

That, I offer as evidence that under the branch banking system of Canada we have 
more banks in proportion to population than under any other system except in Scot- 
land, where the branch bank is most highly developed. 

I wish to offer some further evidence. A statement has been made that the local 
bank, with its board of directors, is more likely to serve successfully even a town 
of manufacturers than is the branch banking system. Evidence seems not to have 
been offered to the effect that there is no natural relation between the savings of a 
eommunity and the borrowing wants of that community. That is a fact which seems 
to have been overlooked in the evidence. I wish to offer, in evidence, fourteen 
Canadian towns which have one hundred and twenty-six very large manufacturing 
concerns, and five hundred manufacturing concerns altogether; and to suggest to the 
Committee that the mere reading of the names of these towns and manufacturing 
concerns would dispose for ever of the idea that individual banks could possibly serve 
these places. I just take up places like Berlin, with a hundred manufacturing establish 
ments, of which eight are very large: Brantford, with seventy; Amherst, Nova Scotia 
with five; Peterboro, with thirty-five; Guelph, with seventy; Sarnia, and so on. Itisa 
statement most carefully prepared, and puts at rest, im my mind at least, the idea that 
local*capital can possibly take care of our local manufacturing interests. 

Q. With local capital and local deposits?—A. Yes, and with local manufacturing 
interests. 
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The CHAIRMAN.—This will be printed in full. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Does that statement include the deposits in those places?—A. I could not do 
that; it is not possible to get that information. 


The CHaiRMAN.—It is merely a list of the large manufacturing establishments 
at each of these points, showing that the demand for money there is large. 


List of towns and manufacturers :— 


Nova Scotia— 

Ambherst— 
Amherst Boot and Shoe Company, Limited. 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited. 
Nova Scotia Carriage and Motor Car Company, Limited. 
Rhodes-Curry Company, Limited. 
Hewson Pure Wool Textiles, Limited. 

Dartmouth— 
Acadia Sugar Refining Company, Limited. 
Dominion Molasses Company, Limited. 
Starr Manufacturing Company, Limited. 
Consumers Cordage Company, Limited. 


New Glasgow— 
W. P. MeNeil & Company, Limited (Bridge Contractors). 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited. 
Standard Clay Products, Limited. 


Sydney— 
Canadian Rand Company, Limited. 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

4) ntario— 

Berlin—100 manufacturing establishments, including— 
Berlin Felt Boot Company, Limited. 
Berlin Rubber Manufacturing Company, Limited. 
Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited. 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, Limited. 
Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Limited. 
Dominion Sugar Company, Limited. 
Lang Tanning Company, Limited. 
Star Whitewear Company, Limited. 


Brantford—Over 70 manufacturing establishments, ineluding— 
American Radiator Company. 
Brantford Carriage Company, Limited. 
Wm. Buck Stove Company, Limited. 
Canada Bolt and Nut Company, Limited. 
Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited. 
Matthews Laing, Limited. 
Wm. Paterson & Son, Company, Limited. 
Watrous Engine Works Company, Limited. 


‘Chatham— 
American Pad and Textile Company. 
Wm. Gray Sons-Campbell, Limited. 
Fnternational Harvester Company of Canada, Limited. 
Sutherlend-Innes, Limited. 
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Galt—50 manufacturing establishments, including— 
Canada Machinery Corporation, Limited. 
Galt Knitting Company, Limited. 
Goldie & MeCulloch Company, Limited. 
Getty & Scott, Limited. 
Shurly—Dietrich Company, Limited. 
Newlands & Company, Limited. ‘ 
Turnbull Company, Limited. 


Guelph—70 manufacturing establishments, inecluding— 
Bell Piano Company, Limited. 
James Goldie Company, Limited. 
Kloepfer, C. 
Page Hersey Iron Tube and Lead Company, Limited. 
Raymond Manufacturing Company, Limited. 
Taylor Forbes Company, Limited. 


Paris— 
Alabastine Company, Limited. 
Paris Wincey Mills Company, Limited. 
Penman’s, Limited. 


Peterborough—35 manufacturing establishments, including—. 
Auburn Woollen Company, Limited. 
Campbell Flour Mills, Limited. 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited. 
Brinton Carpet Company, Limited. 
Matthews—Laing, Limited.~ ~ 
National Manufacturing Company, Limited (Cream Separators). 
Quaker Oats Company, Limited. 
J. J. Turner & Sons (Tents and Awnings). 


Sarnia— 
Cleveland Sarnia Saw Mills Company, Limited. 
Dominion Salt Company, Limited. 
John Goodison Thresher Company, Limited. 
Imperial Oil Company, Limited. 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, Limited. 


St. Thomas— 
Canada Iron Corporation, Limited. 
Dominion Canners, Limited. 
Monarch Knitting Company, Limited. 
Thomas Bros., Limited. 
E. T. Wright & Company. 


Sault Ste. Marie— 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited. 
Lake Superior Corporation. 


Walkerville— 
Berry Bros., Limited. 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited. 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited. 
McGregor-Banwell Fence Company, Limited. 
Parke Davis & Company. 
Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Limited. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited. 
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Canadian Billings & Spencer Company, Limited. 
Chipman Holton Company, Limited. 

Canadian Steel Foundries, Limited. 

Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited. 

Plymouth Cordage Company, Limited: 

Page Hersey Iron Tube and Lead Company, Limited. 
Canada Foundries and Forgings, Limited. 


Windsor— 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Limited. 
Canadian Salt Company, Limited. 
Colwell Lead Company, Limited. 
Hupp Motor Car Company, Limited. 
F, F. Ingram Company. 
Ray Chemical Company, Limited. 
Standard Paint and Varnish Company, Timited. 
Toledo Computing Scales Company. 


Quebec— 
Granby—16 manufacturing establishments, including — 
Imperial Tobacco Company, Limited. 
Miner Rubber Company, Limited. 


Hull— 
E. B. Eddy Company, Limited. 
Matthews—Laing, Limited. 


St. Hyacinthe— 
Ames Holden McCready Company, Limited. 
O. Chalifoux & Son, Limited. 
Crescent Manufacturing Company, Limited. 
E. T. Corset Company, Limited. 
Penman’s, Limited. 


St. Johns— 
Canada Grip Nut Company, Limited. 
Cluett Peabody & Company. 
Standard Clay Products, Limited. 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Corticelli Silk Company. 


Sherbrooke—36 manufacturing establishments, including - 
Walter Blue Company, Limited. 
Howard & Craig. 
Jenckes Machine Company, Limited. 
H. C. Wilson Sons, Limited. 
Sherbrooke Lumber Company, Limited. 
St. Lawrence Lumber Industrial Company, Limited. 
Paton Manufacturing Company, Limited. 


Thetford Mines— 
B. & A. Asbestos Company, Limited. 
Jacobs Asbestos Mining Company of Thetford, Limited. 
The Johnson’s Company, Limited. 
Asbestos Corporation of Canada, Limited. 
Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited. 
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Three Rivers— 
Canada Iron Corporation. Limited. 
Gres Falls Company, Limited. 
Wabasso Cotton Company, Limited. 
St. Maurice Lumber Company, Limited. 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Limited. 
Union Bag and Paper Company. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. I would like to ask what you think of the local banking system in Germany. 
I understand that in 1910 they had 15,500 local co-operative banks in Germany, 
doing a very successful business, with a turnover of £250,000,000 in one year.—A. 
T shall be very glad to discuss co--operative banks, if this is the proper time. The 
difficulty about the application of the co-operative bank in Germany to this country, 
I have just referred to.. In Germany, in the same community where the borrower 
exists, the lender exists also. It is an old country and it has its savings. In this 
country we have no such condition. I am going to deal with that in another way 
now. I wish now to refer to a statement so frequently made, that the farmers of 
the West should be able to establish co-operative banks and borrow money of their 
fellows, and be better served thereby than they are at the present time. At a hundred 
and twenty-two western branches of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in the middle 
er prairie provinces, we have farmers’ deposits amounting to $2,869,926, and we 
have loans to farmers amounting to $13,035,784. That, in a way, is my answer to 
co-operative banking. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, you loan to farmers—A. Five times as much as we receive in the 
way of deposits from farmers at those western branches. 

Q. That is you loan to farmers five times as much money as you receive by way 
of deposits from farmers in those western branches?—A. Yes. The fundamental 
thing about co-operative banking in Germany is that in old communities, or any- 
where else where it is successful, there will be those who have saved up money and 
desire to lend it in the same community as those who wish to borrow it. That condition 
prevails in smalt villages and communities. We have no such condition in most parts 
of Canada. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Do I understand that the local banks in Germany are not supplied with 
money from a central banking system.—A. I think not. 

Q. I think so—A. I think not. In what way? 

Q. I understand that 500 banks in Germany alone, not speaking of other 
European countries, are connected with 36 central banks which supply the money 
where necessary to the local banks.—A. Where would the money come from in 
Canada, even if that were the case? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. In your opinion, would a system of co-operative banks be workable in the 
older sections of Canada?—A. I have no doubt at all that in the maritime provinces, 
or in Ontario, co-operative banking would be possible, but in Canada there is no co- 
operative spirit. European banking is based upon the idea that the whole community is 
going to guarantee for one another. This country is full of individualism, The 
farmer in Canada won’t become security for his fellow; that is the German system. 
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Q. Is there something to be said as to differences of nationality and different 
temperaments? Take the Ontario farmer, whether of English, Scotch or Irish 
extraction, does he co-operate, or will he co--op2rate, in the same way as the Germans 
will in Europe?—A. I think he will not co-operate, because in this country he has 
been much more successful and stands upon his own feet and looks after his own 
affairs. Co-operation in Germany is the result of poverty and a long distressful 
period when men had to stand together. We have not that condition in North 
America. We may have it but we have not got it yet. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Yesterday, when Mr. Green was giving his evidence, he spoke of the difficulty 
of a farmer, that is the worker for the farmer, getting money in the West, and that 
loans are largely made as he expressed it, to the man who farms the farmers. What 
do you mean by the expression ‘farmer’ as you have it there—the agriculturist or 
the speculator?—A. The man who owns a quarter section and from that upwards. 

Q. The man who is actually carrying on the industry of raising grain?—A. 
Actually carrying on farming on his own land. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Take your own bank—and you probably speak for the others as well—are 
loans made to farmers of good standing in the community; who make applications, 
where the risk is thought to be good? Do you seek these loans or not?—A. We have 
always in the history of the Bank of Commerce, very much so in its early days in 
Ontario, sought the business of farmers. It is not the amount of the loan to the 
farmer that guides us, but whether it is a good loan. Of course it depends upon the 
credit of the farmer just as much as it depends upon the credit of the merchant or 
manufacturer. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee where the difference between that two million 
dollars of deposits and fifteen million dollars of loans come from? Where do you 
get the money ?—A. It comes, to some extent, from the West; but it comes largely 
from the East. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this the place where you would like to tell the Committee something about 
the rules that govern your bank in opening branches throughout the West?—A. In 
the old days, in Ontario, we waited to open a branch until a community had a popula- 
tion of two or three thousand. We thought it would then pay its expenses in a reason- 
able period of time. In the West we advanced that condition until we began to go 
in with the new division of the railway, going in practically with the first storekeeper. 
At the present time we have, I think, three branches in the Peace River country, miles 
and miles in advance of the railways. The idea of that is that under our franchise 
we are expected to serve the part of Canada that is growing so ravidly, and we do 
not anticipate that these branches will pay at first. Our experience is on the average 
that they do not pay until the third year. Some of my people say the third or fourth 
year. It takes six or seven years at least before we have made enough money to 
cover the losses made in the first three years, so there we are really spending out of 
our profits every year a very large sum of money to establish branches in the western 
country, which in the nature of things bring us no profits for six or seven year? 


’ By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They do not give you any profits for at least six or seven years?—A. They dk 
not give us any profit until the sixth or seventh year. We have been doing that for 
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practically twenty years in the. West, ever since I began to administer branches in 
the West, from the banking point of view. We are satisfied with the result; but we 
do not wish to be spoken of as people who have not done our share as banks in 
developing the West. u 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you, so to speak, compartment your expenses and returns in that western 
country ?—A. When we began in the West—I mean to say after we had been there 
five or six years and had to discuss how far we could go in the matter of 
opening branches—I laid down the principle that between Winnipeg and the Foot- 
hills, not including Winnipeg but including Calgary, we would spend all the profits 
we made each year opening new branches. We do not do that now, I am frank to say, 
but we did that for many years. : 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Are the returns prepared by the branches to the head office compiled in a way 
to show what loans are made to farmers and what to other classes?—A. No, not with- 
out special effort. 

Q. Mr. Chipman suggested that it would be desirable information to know to 
what extent loans were made to farmers and to other commercial classes. Would that 
entail a great deal of work?—A. It would. And it would be followed by a great desire 
to have the same information with regard to other branches of our industries. 

The CHammMAn.—Mr. McOraney of this Committee requested me to submit to you 
a series of questions on what might be called a standard branch western bank. Would 
this be a pertinent time to bring that up? 


By Mr Nesbitt: 


Q. You have been talking about loaning to the farmers of the West. I would 
ask if in the West you pursue the same policy that you do in the East with reference 
to loaning to farmers? I may say that the Bank of Commerce, to my knowledge, has 
always cultivated loans to farmers to a great extent—A. We pursue the same policy 
towards farmers in Ontario that we do in the West, but I am quite frank to say that 
the Ontario farmer is not a borrower to any great extent to-day. I recall quite well, 
when I was a bank inspector, twenty-five or thirty years ago, counting over in branch 
banks the number of farmers with whom we had transactions. It was often three or 
four hundred. We have always cultivated that kind of business, and have always tried 
to serve the farmers, basing the credit upon the position of the particular farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you care to submit now that statement as to a typical western branch?—A. 
That is not really what Mr. McCraney asked. a 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. On the question of loans to farmers, perhaps you would explain this to me. It 
touches my own experience. Perhaps I can illustrate the case. Take for instance a 
company in an east county town of Ontario, carrying on more or less of a general 
loaning business to farmers. J find where a farmer has a loan of from fifty to sixty 
per cent of the market value of his property, and wishes to borrow perhaps $100 or 
$150 on a farm worth $3,500 from time to time during the year, there seems to be a 
disinclination on the part of a bank to make that loan—A. I think there probably 
would be. I should think that a man whose farm is worth $3,500, and who has a mort- 
gage with some loan company on it of $2,000, has really passed the margin of safety 
already. It would depend upon his personal character and how he was getting on 
from year to year how much he could borrow. 
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Q. Even with a crop in the barn?—A. That is a different thing. If he has the 
erop in the barn, and is honest, and has no pressing debts to prevent him repaying his 
loan, it becomes a question if he is a good type of man. 

Q. I am speaking of a man whose integrity is good. For instance, I will give you 
an instance of which I have personal knowledge: a man with a mortgage of $2,000 on 
his farm, and a hay crop in the barn.—A. How much value in the barn? 

Q. Say $250 to $300. He wants $150 more, goes to the bank, the bank seems dis- 
inclined to lend, he goes back to the parties from whom he has made the original loan, 
a lawyer with trust funds to invest. The lawyer cannot make the further advance, 
and the farmer’s crop has to be forced on the market at a loss. Why was that?—A. I 
should think you are citing a most extreme case. If a farmer has a mortgage for not 
more than fifty per cent, and if his interest is paid up to date, and if he has a good 
character, he ought to obtain the money. You are making a rather unusual case. 

Q. Such cases constantly come under my notice—-A. Where the mortgage 
exceeds the amount a loan company would loan. 

Q. We loan from 50 to 60 per cent on first-class farms in the district in which 
I live, and the farmers complain of their inability to get loans. I want to see if 
there is some underlying principle responsible for that?—A. I think there is an 
underlying principle that a man’s mortgage should not be more than half of the 
value of his property, and that he should be in the way of taking care of his interest 
promptly; and that is taken into account to some extent by the banker. 

Q. Where a farmer has a loan on his land exceeding one-half of its value, is 
there a disinclination on the part of the banks to loan to him?—A. It begins to be 
difficult. i 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You have had prepared a statement of the loans made to farmers in the 
Middle West. Could you have a statement prepared showing in detail your eastern 
business? I suppose it could be prepared with as much facility as the statement with 
regard to the West ?—A. Yes, but it would be a laborious business, of course. 

Q. The question in my part of the country is similar to that raised by Mr. 
Nickle. If these figures could be produced it would dissipate any misconception.— 
A. I do not think the figures would dissipate that because the Eastern farmer is 
not, as a rule, a borrower. 

Q. The impression Mr. Nickle spoke of as existing in the Kingston district is 
very strong in the maritime provinces, viz.: that the farmer is not wanted at the 
bank as a borrower?—A. In all my experience as a banker I have not met that condi- 
tion, and I do not believe it exists. In each case you have to have the facts regard- 
ing the particular farmer before you. 

Q. I am speaking of country borrowers as a class.—A. I think, as a class, they 
are favoured everywhere. 

Q. There is another subject you have touched on. You spoke of the energy of 
the banks in pioneering the West. The statement of branches in the West indicates 
that, whereas the population of Saskatchewan and Alberta, for instance, increased 
in ten years 439 per cent, the number of branch banks increased 1,663 per cent, 
which would indicate a large increase in banking facilities; also that in twenty- 
eight different western villages of less than 800 of a population they were served 
by several banks. What would be your observation, Sir Edmund, on that point, 
the matter of over competition in small places, not only in the West, but as regards 
the suburbs of eastern cities? If that did not exist would it not be possible to have 
some concession in rates to the bank’s customers if it were not for this extraordinary 
competition ?—A. Undoubedly if in any place where there are too many banks, some 
were to retire, business could be done more cheaply by thus stopping competition. 
I thought the desire of the public was to increase it. 
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Q. Do you not believe that a certain amount of combination is good ¢—A. Per- 
sonally I do. I do not know how, under the condition of extreme competition that 
exists between Canadian banks, it could be brought about unless we do the very thing 
that the public has such a bitter feeling against, that is by combination. : 

Q. Do you think there is an economic waste there?—A. There is an economic 
waste. 

Q. Which should be removed?—A. Which should be removed, yes. 

Mr. Nespirr.—l want to say for fear there might be a false impression created, 
that my experience is quite opposite to Mr. Nickle’s in so far as the banks loaning 
to farmers is concerned. My experience is that a good, reasonably intelligent 
farmer can borrow $100 or $150 at any time from the bank, especially if he is reason- 
able and can repay within a reasonable time. As for a farmer who owns his farm, in 
some sections of the country there are many men who are getting money from the 
banks and getting it at very low rates of interest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There has been a statement made that the banks in Canada were abnormally 
large and certainly large enough. Sir Edmund has I understand a statement of the 
large banks of the world which he would be glad to put in evidence if the Com- 
mittee so desire, for reference purposes. 

Mr. Suarre (Onterio).—Would not that come under head of “ Amalgamation 
and Capitalization of Banks.” ? 

The CHAmMAN.—Quite right—that comes ander Section 99—We will now proceed 
to Section 34, unless the Committee desire to question Sir Edmund. With reference 
to 18 and 29, he has no evidence to offer. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Perhaps Sir Edmund may have something to say regarding Mr. McCurdy’s 
amendment to Section 18, substituting “shall” for “may” and compelling share- 
holders to pass by-laws.—A. I do not think that would be at all wise myself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take Section 34 then. The Committee understands that if there is any inter- 
mediate section they wish to submit to Sir Edmund for his opinion they can do so. 
On Section 34 it is proposed that in the issue of bank stock some competent Court or 
Commission shall,by Order in Council, upon application of the directors, or in lack 
of that, the Treasury Board, determine the terms and rate at which such new stock 
should be issued.—A. In the first place unless the banks are to be regarded as public 
utility bodies like the railways that would be a very extraordinary departure. It 
would indeed be introducing the idea of the Public Utility Commission as they have 
it in the United States. Wherever these commissions have been established they 
have practically stopped the creations of new companies, have at least very seriously 
interfered with the development of new enterprises. I can imagine nothing more 
foolish than for the government with all its responsibilities or any commission it 
might establish, to take the responsibility of saying at what particular rate bank 
stock should be issued. I have before me a clipping from 2n Americin paver regarding 
the action of a commission in Massachusetts respecting the Boston and Maine Rail- 
way. Their stock was quoted at 175 and the commission ordered them to sell new 
stock at 175. Although they made every effort to sell at that price they were unable 
to do so and eventually tne commission gave them permission to sell at 100, but they 
could not dispose of it av that figure. The commission practically ruined the railway 
by requiring them to sell their stock at a certain price which was not in accordance 
with the true interests of the railway. No government or commission can settle 
wisely the price at which banks should sell their stock. 
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Q. They should sell above par?—A.. [ think that the provision that they should 
noi be allowed to issue it over book value is right. But supposing that the commis- 
sion ordered them to issue it under book value it might be a very great injustice. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing for the sake of argument, admitting that the bank capital is not 
sufficient, would it be desirable to compel the banks to sell their new stock at a 
figure below the book value for the purpose of rendering new bank stock a desirable 
form of investment?—A. Of course you could not force the banks in that case to 
sell stock at all and that is what would probably happen but it would be a very gross 
injustice to the shareholders. 

Q. The suggestion was made by Mr. Forgan that if the bank stock is offered at 
a premium equal to one-half of the rest in relationship to the capital stock it would 
tend to bring a large sum of money into use as banking capital.—A. I think that is 
quite true and I think practically the tendency in Canada will be to favour the 
issuing new stock at lower prices than the extreme prices that would be permitted 
by law, but that is a case of the shareholders dealing with their own property. 

Q. You do not think that the law should endeavour by statute to bring about that 
state of affairs?—A. I do not. 

Q. What would be the effect in such a case as that? Would it create a market 
for ‘rights’?—A It would create a market for ‘rights,’ undoubtedly, and the share- 
holders in the main would be able to sell their rights. 

Q. Would it be liable to attract capital to banking?—A. In practice the old 
shareholders usually take up the capital. What we discover in Canada is that we 
get our capital out of the same communities and to that extent it is out of the home 
community, and that does not help the whole financial situation. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. With regard to the issue of bank stock at prices very close to the market 
quotations do the shareholders readily take up their shares, or is it difficult to obtain ~ 
money on those terms?—A. We have had no difficulty in any issues we have made 
but, speaking generally, I think it will be growing more and more difficult. 

Q. And if stock were issued so that rights were valuable is it your view that 
money will flow in more readily to bank capital from abroad or from other commun- 
ities outside those in which bank stocks are now held?—A. The main point would 
be that if you force banks to issue stocks at less than book value you would make 
it more attractive to the public and bring in more capital. 

Q. Would the shareholders be protected or would they not? Would their rights be 
secured?—A. If they brought their full value they would be. 

Q. Your view is that on the whole, stock should not be sold at less than book 
value?—A. No, unless the shareholders themselves decide to do so. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do I understand, Sir Edmund, from your illustration that you are opposed 
to the control of the capitalization of companies, whether public utilities or holding 
public franchises, or not?—A. No. 

Q. Taking your illustration with reference to the action of the Massachusetts 
Utility Board I gathered from what you said that you are opposed to the control of 
companies ?—A. T was not expressing any opinion one way or the other, but speaking 
about the actual facts, I mean to say that this Commission had not sufficient knowledge 
of the matter with which they undertook to deal, they were a foreign body undertaking 
to deal with something they had not complete knowledge of, with disastrous results to 
everybody concerned. 
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Q. Would not the success or failure of a commission depend upon the capacity of 
fhe commission ?—A. Certainly it would, but in the nature of things it is difficult to 
get men who understand other people’s business so completely that they are likely to 
do it as well as the people themselves. 

Q. In the issue of new bank stock how do you determine the issue price 2—A. By 
the book value. As nearly as possible the precise relation of the rest to the capital. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Sections 43b and 77, with reference to the bank’s privileged lien on its own 
stock when held by a debtor of the bank. What are your views on that?—A. Of course 
the whole question is largely one of expediency and not, I think, a very important 
matter, but it would be well for the Committee to understand how it came into the 
Act. In the old days we were allowed to lend upon the shares of other banks, and it 
was found that the amount of banking capital was less than we supposed, because one 
bank had loaned on the capital stock of another. The prohibition to loan in that way 
was made, and I think very properly so. But if the stockbroker could not borrow from 
one bank on another bank’s shares, he was driven to borrow from some life insurance 
or trust company, or some other agency, and that was a difficult thing for him to do, and 
so the owner of a bank share would be left without any way in which he could make 
actual use of his bank holdings by collateral. That is why they were forbidden in the 
Act by one clause to loan upon bank shares of any kind, but permitted in the other 
clause to consider the fact that a man had shares when they were making a loan to 
him; I am simply stating the facts, and not expressing any opinion. Bank shares, of 
course, are not very popular and it is not expedient, unless for some very strong reason, 
to do anything which will make them less so. Let me give you an example of how 
the holding of bank stock is properly used as a reason for bank accom- 
modation. Only a few days ago a customer in Quebec who recently became a 
customer of ours through the taking over of the Eastern Townships Bank, wanted 
to borrow some money for his manufacturing business, and when customers borrow on 
their own name from us they are required to give a balance sheet. This client declined 
to do that, but said that he had more stock in the Bank of Commerce than the amount 
of money that he wanted to borrow. We found that a most effective reply, and you 
would clearly do away with the value of the ownership of bank stock to some extent by 
taking out that clause. I will not pretend that it is a very important thing or that the 
clause is entirely defensible. 

Q. Do you consider then that it is attractive to the lender to be able to go to the bank 
in which he owns stock and not have to deposit security as if it were an overdraft?— 
A. If a man who has shares in the bank but is otherwise a stranger, comes to us and 
says: ‘I am a shareholder in your bank, I want a letter of credit, or some kind of credit, 
we know that we can safely oblige him; and we can do it easily and gracefully because 
of the power we have. If we have not the power we will have to say: ‘The fact that 
you have such stock will not necessarily help you.’ ; 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. If that were changed, provision would have to be made whereby all existing 
rights would have to be protected?—A. Yes. It would mean that the owners of shares 
would find them less useful as far as an investment is concerned, because he could not 
get any money from his own bank or any other bank and probably not from a stock- 
broker. 

Q. Supposing it went into effect, would there not be existing situations to be 
pretected by a safety clause?—A. Surely. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Under a certain set of circumstances, in collusion with the managers of a bank, 
could it not happen that the security which customers of a bank have, in the double 
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hability, would be taken away, in the case of a man of straw purchasing bank shares 
and borrowing money from the bank upon the security of those shares outstanding 
in the names of different shareholders and supposed to be their property? When the 
collapse came, not only would the advances to these shareholders not be an asset, but 
also the double liability as well?—A. What you say is quite possible. It is equally true 
of industrial stocks, where people sometimes sit as directors but do not really own 
their shares. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do I understand that you are opposed to banks lending on another bank’s 
shares ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Has such a case as Mr. McCurdy outlined come to your knowledge?—A. Not 


in the last thirty years or so, but in the.earlier days of my experience in banking, 
many curious things happened. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Mr. Forgan, in his evidence, said he was strongly in favour of one bank being 
allowed to lend on another bank’s stock. I understand you take a different position ? 
—A. I do. 

Q. Have you any objection to telling us why?—A. In the United States, with 
27,000 banks, the idea of trouble taking place in a large way is not so probable in 
Mr. Forgan’s mind as it is here. It would be unfortunate in Canada, for instance, 
if one of the larger banks was to, in a sense, wet-nurse a smaller bank by lending it 
money, so that people could take shares in it. That is not likely to happen in this 
time of Canada’s history, but it was likely and did take place thirty or forty years 
ago. That is why there came a feeling, at least in the minds of those who created 
the Act, that they should prevent the banks from lending money on each other’s stock. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. They can loan on the shares, so as to get control of the small bank2?—A. I do 
not know that that takes place; but if one bank lent a large sum on the stock of 
another bank, there is really so much less banking capital in the country than you 
would think from reading the bank statement. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. If that lien were taken away from the bank, on its own shares, would not the 
bank itself, of necessity, have to change the form of certificate for a new issue, in 
order to make it at all negotiable?—A. That would be very bad indeed. 

Q. The non-negotiable certificate is issued at the present time. Will you explain 
why that is done, and what are the objections to scrip being issued?—A. If we had 
certificates issued, such as are issued by railroads and other industrial companies in the 
United States, and such as have been issued in Canada in recent years, transferable 
by the signing of a power of attorney on the back 

Q. Transferable by endorsement?—A. Yes, then you would never know whether 
your double liability was worth anything, or who the real shareholders of the bank were. 

Q. It amounts to this: If the lien of a bank, on its own shares, were taken away, 
bank stock would practically be worth nothing in the way of collateral?—A. Yes. It 
would practically take away any chance of effectively using it as collateral. 

Q. Is not that going to have a tendency, in the long run, to drive men away from 
bank stock holdings as an investment, in case they at any time desire to have 
collateral?—A. I think it may. 

Mr. Nicxiz.—I am speaking from my own experience. I have found it difficult 

- to hold bank stock in certain banks. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. The certificate which is issued is not transferable?—A. It is merely a letter. 

Q. Perhaps you would like to have in evidence one of these certificate blanks. 
Here is one.—A. This is a certificate of the Bank of Ottawa. They are all practically 
alike: 

This is to certify that the marae Of orl leleneteteteetateteeet ete bites ltes ics 
appears in the books of this Bank as the holder of........ fully paid up shares of 
One Hundred Dollars each in the Capital Stock of the Bank of Ottawa, which 
shares are transferable on the Books of the Bank only by...........---------Or 

.......Attorney duly constituted.’ 


Ours is a little different from that. At the bottom this says: ‘ This certificate cancels 
all previous receipts and certificates. It is not transferable and serves only to recog- 
nize the party in whose name it is drawn as the holder of the number of shares there- 
in mentioned at the date which it bears, and is not available for any other purpose.” 
You may have fifty shares to-day and a certificate like that, a hundred shares a week 
from now and another certificate, and two hundred the week after and another cer- 
tificate. They are only letters or communications indicating you have these shares. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. And there is no record of the value?—A. No. The ownership is shown in the 
entry books. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. The question arose, at a previous meeting, whether the owner of a letter of 
that kind should be compelled to surrender it when he transferred his shares, so that 
he could not use the letter for obtaining credit—A. As a matter of regulation that 
might be valuable. 

Q. To recall the certificate?—A. Yes, but it has not been the practice. Every 
certificate says most plainly that it is a non-negotiable instrument, that it is only a 
receipt. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Do you know of any difficulty arising in that connection?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Would there be any objection to issuing scrip in the same way as industrial 
and other companies issue it?—A. I have answered that. You would have to know 
who the shareholders were, and the value of the double liability. 

Q. Why should you know?—A. The scrip might have been endorsed in blank 
and the money obtained on it from somebody else. 

Q. When new receipts are given, there is no care taken to withdraw one that has 
previously been issued. That does not seem to me to be very good business—A. The 
receipts plainly state that they are non-negotiable. 

Q. I have had an experience in which I held a receipt for a certain number of 
shares. I subscribed for a few more and the new receipt covered all, including what 
I held previously and the new ones. No attempt was made to withdraw the former 
receipt /—A. I have just explained that in this case: 

Hon. Mr. WuitTe.—I¢ is not negotiable. 


By Mr. Cochshutt: 


Q. The explanation to me, is not quite satisfactory, because a party wishing tc 
defraud could say: Here is a receipt showing that I own a certain number of shares on 
a certain date. He has another receipt which he does not need to show, which ecan- 
cels the former one. What is to hinder him using that former receipt with a third 
party ?—A. He should not be able to use it with anybody. 
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Mr. CocksnutTt.—He might be able to, that is the point. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—I have had a very wide experience in regard to what they 
call ‘receipts for book shares.’ I have never known any case of attempted fraud in 
connection with it. The scrip certificate is entirely different. These receipts show, 
on their face, that each receipt cancels previous certificates, and they are non- 
negotiable. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Why should a receipt be considered by every other institution, more satisfac- 
tory than scrip?—A. There is no other institution in Canada which has the double 
liability. That is the real answer. 

Q. Is it intended by the bank to be a stumbling block in the way of transferring 
shares ?—A. Not at all. It makes it a little more difficult. Of course, the transfer 
of bank shares is a great deal more serious than transferring the stock of an indus- 
trial company, because you are accepting the double liability of another. 

Q. And the bank wants to know that he is good for the double liability, before 
they accept him?—A. Yes. They do in a general way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you accept a certificate like this, does it always indicate the total 
holding of stock of the party?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently, if a man should produce two certificates of different dates, 
it would be very evident that the later cancelled the earlier one. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. I do not think you grasp Mr. Cockshutt’s question. He asked whether the 
bank, before they accepted the transferee, found out whether he was good for 
the double liability. Is that correct? I understand they make no inquiry as to 
that?—A. The bank would not make any inquiry, but if the bank had a large 
amount of shares plainly in the hands of some man of straw, a stockholder’s clerk 
or something of that kind, they have the power to demur, and they probably would. 

Q. As a matter of practice, they do not do so?—A. Only when banks have 
already suspended. When you are trying to liquidate with open doors, then it is a 
useful power. : 

Q. A bank that is solvent and carrying on business has no authority to make 
any inquiry as to the financial stability of a transferee?—A. I fancy the board of 
directors could refuse to accept a new stockholder if they liked, but they do not, as 
‘a matter of practice. 

Q. By what authority ?—A. I 4m afraid that I could not answer that. I would 
have to leave that to the legal members here. We always have the idea that we 
ean refuse a stockholder, but as a matter of fact, so long as there is nothing suspici- 
ous about a transaction, we do not. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirre.—As a matter of fact, any number of companies do not issue 
‘scrip certificates. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Supposing a person had inside information that a bank was going into liqui- 
dation, and got rid of his shares. Does his liability immediately cease, or does it 
follow him, as in other countries, for six months after he has disposed of his shares? 
—A. He is responsible for sixty days. 

Mr. Currie.—In that ease, it would not be necessary for the bank directors to 
inquire as to a man’s financial standing, until the bank had liquidated. 
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Q. Speaking of legal opinions, might I ask if you can give us the latest pro- 
nouncement on the matter of succession duties? It is a question that has caused a 
good deal of annoyance to shareholders, who were held to be resident in one province 
and registered in another, and called upon to pay succession duties in both prov- 
inces. I understand there has been a legal decision clearing up that point—A. So 
I understand, but I could not quote the decision. I understand you are not liable to 
have the succession duties collected on bank stock, except in one province. 

Q. Can you tell me in which province that should be made, the residence or 
where the bank’s réwister is kept?—A. I am afraid I cannot. 

Mr. McCurpy.—I intended in order to remove the nuisance, to move that transfer 
books be opened in each province. It has been a matter of great inconvenience and 
loss to shareholders. 

Mr. Currie. I understand the recent decision of the Privy Council has settled that. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—I think Mr. Ross is familiar with the decision, and can prob- 
ably give you the desired information. 

Mr. Ross.—It may possibly be the Lovitt case. 

Mr. McCurpy.—No. It was not that case. That was the case of a deposit receipt. 

Mr. Ross—Yes. It was a deposit receipt case, in which a gentleman resident 
in Yarmouth, N.S., was concerned. He had a deposit in the Bank of British North 
America at St. John, N.B., and it was held that the law of New Brunswick governed 
the transaction, rather than that of Nova Scotia. ; 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. In view of the fact that there is a good deal of squabbling as to these succes- 
sion duties do you think it would tend to make bank shares more popular if we put 
a clause in that they should not be liable to succession duty?—A. It would 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. Nicxte.—As I understand the practice—if I am wrong Mr. Nesbitt will 
correct me—the province of Quebec is collecting succession duties on all assets that 
have an aggregate value sufficient to make a succession duty liable on bank stocks 
owned in Ontario, the head office of the company being in Canada. ‘!s not that what 
you understand ? 

Mr. Watiace Nessirt, K. C.—It would entirely depend on your provincial law. 

Mr. Nickie.—Take Ontario. 

Mr. Wauuace Nessitt, K.C.—In Ontario at the present time ve collect on any 
bank stocks held in the name of any person proving the will, so getting the succes- 
sion if they are entitled to it. And any law you can pass here will have no effect 
upon such a thing. Each province can pass its own Succession Act and to entitle the 
person to get the property in that province he» must pay the tax. It depends on 
whether it is in the form of a succession duty, or of a tax upon the succession and it 
must depend in each case upon the provincial law. It is said to have been settled, but 
I know of no decision in which it is settled because the Privy Council in each case 
said they were considering a particular provincial statute. 

Mr. Nickie: In regard to the statute enforced in Ontario. 

Mr. Wattace Nessitt, K.C.—In Ontario you may pay the tax no matter where 
the man is domiciled, and you also pay a tax in Quebec. 

Hon. Mr. WHITE.—They claim it. 

Mr, Nickte.—And they collect it. I might say for the information GE the Com- 
mittee that I know negotiations were carried on between the provincial treasurers 
of Ontario and Quebec for the purpose of adjusting the anomaly; but satisfactory 
results were not attained. : 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—I think it was held that a deposit in Canadian banks in the 
province of Ontario by a party who is domiciled in the United States, and who 
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afterwards died, was subject to succession duties. Look how far that goes. Although 
the domicile of that man was in the United States it was held that that deposit, 
although not a specifie trust deposit, but simply an obligation of the bank to pay him, 
was subject to succession duties. 

Mr. Watiace Nessirt, K.C.—You cannot possibly in this Parliament—if I may 
be permitted to make a positive statement on a question of law—although it is 
supreme in banking, deal with this matter because it does not become within your 
power as to what a province may do when a person comes in and attempts to succeed 
to an estate. No man is entitled to pass his property on to any person except by the 
law of the province in which the property exists. 

Mr. SwHarrPe (Ontario).—There should not be a double succession duty. 

Mr. WaAtLAce NEssitt, K.C.—That is a matter for each province. You can only 
get the provinces together, and get them to treat the matter in a common-sense way. 
They have endeavoured to do this, but have not been able to agree. 

Mr. McCurpy.—As a matter of practice, in many cases that have come under my 
notice, where the succession duty was directly paid in the province where the former 
owner of theshares was domiciled to the treasurer of that province, and then later 
on, when the shares were being transferred in another province, say, in Quebee or 
Ontario, transfer was refused until succession duties were again paid in that prov- 
ince. That is a manifest injustice; and Mr. Nesbitt thinks that it is impossible 
for this Parliament to pass any legislation that would be of any use. Now, my sug- 
gestion would be that a register of shares be opened in each province where the banks 
are doing business. 

Mr. Wautiace NEspirr, K.C.—The province would probably pass that by. 

The CHairMAN.—Is it, or is it not a question out of our jurisdiction ? 

Mr. McCurpy.—It cannot be out of our jurisdiction to require registers to be 
opened in each province to obviate this nuisance. I do not see why. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—Mr. McCurdy’s point is this 

Mr. McCurpy.—Take a concrete case, Mr. Nesbitt: supposing a man died in Hali- 
fax where a register of the shares was open, whose shares were there registered, how 
ean the province of Quebec collect a tax to prevent him from transferring the shares? 

Mr. WAuLAcE Nessitt, K.C.—They would probably pass a law that, in the case of 
the head office of any being there, that no property should pass until the succession 
duty had been paid. 

Mr. McCurpy.—That is manifestly unfair. If we cannot reach the matter by 
existing legislation we shall have to have further legislation. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—I think there is something in Mr. McCurdy’s contention. 

Mr. Watuace Nessirt, K.C.—I will be glad to discuss that with Mr. Ross, Assis- 
tant Deputy Minister of Finance. 

Hon. Mr. :WHITE.—As I understand it, and I have had a great deal of experience 
in dealing with property in the several provinces—what usually happens is this, just 
apart from bank stocks: Supposing you have a Nova Scotian company, domiciled in 
Nova Scotia, and you have a Nova Scotian shareholder, and there are transfer books 
in Montreal and Toronto, sometimes a question has been raised as to whether a 
transfer can be made in those cities when the succession duties have to be paid in 
another province. I am inclined to think there is something in what Mr. McCurdy 
suggests, that if offices were opened for the transfer of stocks in the several prov- 
inces, it would then be impossible for provinces to set up the claim they now set up 
in respect of stocks which must be transferred, belonging to shareholders who are 
domiciled in another province. I think we should look into that. 

The CHamman.—We will leave this question Mr. McCurdy has raised for the 
present. Section 54, annual and special statements. Are there any fuller details that 
Sir Edmund would consider in the annual and special statements ? 
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Sir Epmunp Wavker.—lI think not, than those appearing in the new Act as 
compared with the old. Several additions have been made which make the statement 


more complete than heretofore. 


The CHamMaAN.—Several amendments have been proposed. Does any member 
desire to ask Sir Edmund his opinion on these amendments ? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would Sir Edmund tell me what he understands by (d) in assets “ cash items 
tn transit”? What does that cover?—A. Money parcels despatched between the 
tranches; cheques, of course, on other branches and on banks in other places. 

_ Q. Are those not provided for specially?—A. No, you asked me what cash items 
meant. 

Q. But this paragraph (d) also provides for “ cheques on other banks.”—A. Those 
are separate from cheques on other banks. Sight items taken by the banks as cash, that 
is generally drafts at sight and drawn on another place; money parcels despatched from 
one branch to another; bills that have been sent to a branch and have matured, but of 
which advice has not been received from the branch itself; coupons; and sterling bills 
bought at offices in Canada, which go to our Montreal, New York or Toronto offices, 
before going to England. 

Q. Take the item of sight drafts in transit, should not that be shown distinct 
from cash items in transit. It has been suggested that banks could hide the real 
conditions of their affairs by pocketing these cash items; in other words, kiting on 
these sight drafts or demand drafts. Would it not be better to put these under some 
other heading than cash items in transit?—A. Because of the competition between 
banks, sight drafts are cashed for a commission and without any interest for the time 
until they are paid. Because of this they are treated as cash instead of discounts. 
If banks collected interest they would undoubtedly put them through as discounts. 
That is the reason why we place them under the heading of cash items of bills 
discounted. 

Q. But if it has to go a long way?—A. Then, it is apt to be counted a discount. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is earning no money while travelling?—A. That is the reason. 
Q. That is your general contention that this is earning no money while travelling? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. What is a short loan, Sir Edmund, as mentioned in paragraph (7) of assets 
“call and short loans in Canada on bonds, debentures and stocks’?—A. Loans matur- 
ing within the month are usually called short loans. 

Q. It has a technical meaning?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Do these annual and special returns to the government fulfil all the require- 
ments and disclose the true condition of affairs of the banks?—A. I think they do. 
Q. Should there be any additional statement to disclose the. actual condition of 
the bank?—A. The new returns will disclose the condition of the bank as perfectly as 
it can be done by statements. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. With reference to paragraph (fh) ‘railway and other bonds, debentures and 
stocks not exceeding market value,’ I understand that several banks in Canada which 
have recently failed have failed through lending on railway shares or bonds. Would 
it be well to divide that and make a distinction between Canadian and foreign 
securities?—A. There is no reason against it, if it is thought expedient to divide it. 
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Q. Would this disclose whether any bank dealing in American securities? 
We have in mind the Sovereign Bank, which gave away Canadian deposits to buy 
foreign securities.—A. It would not help to disclose it because some of the most . 
carefully administered banks in Canada do at times, when they have long, dull 
periods, hold large amounts of first class American railroad bonds. 


By Mr. McOurdy: 


Q. Do you not think, Sir Edmund, that publicity would do away with a great 
deal of the criticism that we have had as to banks investing in foreign securities, 
and would dissipate the feeling of antagonism to the banks in that regard which now 
exists?—A. It depends upon how far the publicity would be fair to the bank and fair 
to its customers. 

Q. With regard to the matter mentioned by Mr. Currie, I have noticed that one 
of the large banks, the Bank of Nova Scotia, a few years ago, voluntarily published 
a list of its investments, under the head of bonds and investments, which I sum- 
marize as follows :— 


Canadianwamunicmpalss: 9.0... 1. .. «2 $1,837,700 


Canadian railways... .. HL 400,000 
Canadian industrials and eadnicee Bs ee 862,000 
————— $3,099,700 
United States municipals.. .. ........ $ 80,000 
United States railways... .. . .. 9,250,000 
United States industrials and orm. aes 702,000 
—————_ $3,032,000 
Foreign governments, Japan.. .. .. .. .. $ 136,000 
HOneIeMeSUNEIIES, 26 eck ans aks 2 ee Phe ae 39,000 
175,000 
MUOalseara oes cack its rec Laval Gath SRS (oe eS COTO) 


At the same time the call loans in Canada amounted to $5,353,036 and the call loans 
elsewhere to $3,930,290. This statement indicates that a very considerable amount 
of American railroad and industrial securities was held—A. By that bank. 

Q. It is a matter, of course, in the discretion of the bank. A bank naturally 
wants to distribute its assets and risks as widely as possible. It has always seemed to 
me that there exists much unwarranted criticism of the banks loaning in Wall street 
its reserve money. It might be possible that more legitimate criticism could be 
raised over the matter of permanent investments of this kind in foreign countries. 
We have in the detailed list a number of securities which, to the layman, would not 
appear to be of the highest class, but which, I daresay are a good average. Would it not 
be advisable to have the lists of investments published by all banks, so that the 
shareholders and the public would be in a position to judge for themselves as to the 
policy of the bank in regard to investing large sums of money permanently outside 
the country?—A. The lists that are given there do not really give any information 
as to the character of the securities. 

Q. I am only giving a summary, but the full lists are given in the bank’s report 
to shareholders of December 31, 1909. 

The CHamMmaN.—Do they publish it in detail? 

Mr. McCurpy.—Absolutely in detail. 

A. I should think it would be very injurious indeed to publish it in detail. 
What may happen would be that the fact that the banks holding certain securities 
would be taken as a reason that they may be regarded as safe by the investing public 
and the result might be very bad for the public. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. These bonds of high grade railways in Canada and the United States, when 
the banks have a large amount of money lying around loose that they cannot get 
2—32 
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any interest out of may be bought by our banks with advantage because they form the 
most fluid securities in the market either in America or Great Britain. The great 
difficulty that arose in regard to the Sovereign Bank was 
The CairRMAN.—I would ask the hon. member to ask a question, not make a 
speech. - 
Mr. Currte.—I am merely stating a fact upon which I wish to ask the opinion 
of the witness. The question I wish to ask is this, whether he thinks it would be 
advisable to put a clause in the Bank Act preventing the Canadian banks from 
investing in bonds and securities of non-dividend paying companies in a foreign 
country.—A. I think that any attempt to regulate the Bank Act upon the specific 
instance that has been referred to, or any single instance, is not wise and I should 
think it is best to leave things to the administration of the bank itself. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You have a large body of investors throughout the country who have no means 
of personally making the acquaintance of the executive management of the bank and 
the directors of the bank. As a matter of fact in Canada a man invests his money 
either in shares or on deposit receipt, practically on the character of the management 
and directors, and in cases where he has not the advantage of making their acquaint- 
ance personally, and does not know anything about their high standing, do you not 
think he should have some other information for his guidance, because it seems to 
me that the more publicity that can be given, the more data we have to assist us in 
arriving at a conclusion with regard to the character and the value of the assets the 
more sound is likely to be the decision. It would be a distinct advantage to have 
full particulars and the objection you have raised, namely that improper use might 
be made of such information would, it appears to me, be hardly sufficient to offset 
the advantage to be derived. Do you think, on mature consideration, that that would 
be sufficient reason to withhold the information?—A. I would say most distinctly 
that giving people information about particular assets of the bank such as the fact 
that it holds Consols is really a delusive way of indicating what the position of the 
bank is. Then, unfortunately, our present government statement has such a bewilder- 
ing amount-of information in it that it is not easy to form an idea as to the facts 
with regard to a bank. If you enlarge it by adding more details you make it still 
more difficult. 

Q. Could that objection not be overcome by appending this information to the 
annual report to the shareholders, thus giving them the information ?—A. I would 
repeat my objection to drawing the attention of the general public to specific items 
that an institution holds which are particularly sound. That is a very poor way of 
attempting to judge the condition of the whole institution. Most of the weak banks 
in foreign countries hold British Consols and parade them in their annual statements 
but that does not help you to judge of the general business of the bank. 

Q. But the complete list would be an indication of the manner in which the 
general business of the bank was being conducted; besides if that were a requirement 
of the Bank Act, would not the result probably be that inferior securities would not 
be acquired ?—A. If I understand the affairs of the Sovereign Bank, the securities in 
question were securities in a loan to a firm of stockbrokers. They would never have 
been disclosed in any bank statement made. 

The CHairMan.—Would it not be better to wait until we take up the clauses 
dealing with that question ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. One question that has not, I think, been covered so far. Your bank is really, 
I think, advertising a Savings Bank Department. Is that true?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now what do you regard as savings deposits —A. Deposits subject to notice 
and on which interest is paid. 


— 
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Q. Is there anything in the annual statement which would give an indication 
as to how much of your deposits can be classified as savings deposits?’—A. No, except 
that interest bearing deposits are separated from non-interest bearing deposits. 

Q. How large a proportion, take your bank for example, of interest bearing 
deposits can be considered as savings deposits?—A. Almost all of them in my own 
bank. I should think very trifling deductions would have to be made. 

Q. Now there are banks that are known as savings banks, are there not?—A. 
There are two in Canada, one in Montreal, one in Quebec, other than these there are 
none that I know of. 

Q. Does your Savings Bank Department in any way differ essentially from the 
savings banks as such?—A. Oh yes. We take the savings money and use it in com- 
mercial banking. 

Q. According to the strict interpretation, is the bank allowed to use the word 
‘savings’?—A. Why not? There is no law defining the wond ‘savings.’ 

Q. You do not use it, however, in exactly the same sense as the Montreal City 
Savings Bank use it?—A. No, we call it the Savings Department, we cannot call it 
savings bank. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is there any advantage in using these words?—A. I think it is of very much 


advantage. In the old days we used to issue deposit receipts and now we use a little 
book. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the public that have been used to regard the word ‘savings’ as meaning 
savings banks in any way under a false impression when depositing in a regular 
chartered bank with a savings department?—A. Not in Canada, because there is no 
such bank except in Montreal and Quebec. They look upon the savings department 
of a bank as a savings bank, that is almost the only savings bank most of them know. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. There is a wide difference between deposits in the savings department of a 
bank and deposits on current account. You have power to ask for notice of with- 
drawal of deposits in the savings department?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact it is easier to pay a little more interest on deposits of 
that kind. As a matter of fact that is why you pay interest?—A. That is why we 
pay it. 

Mr. Currin.—It has been held, Sir Edmund, by eminent English bankers, that 
these deposits are not of very great value to the bank, in fact that these deposits 
without notice are a danger to the bank, so that I think you are entitled to say that 
so far as the word ‘savings’ is concerned you are fulfilling all the functions of the 
savings bank. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now then we will proceed to section 56, as to audit. As the committee are 
_ well aware there are two alternate proposals, a shareholders’ audit, which is contained 
in the bill, and that of a system of government audit and inspection. We will deal 
with the whole question of audit and inspection?—A. I think, in view of the difticul- 
ties which surround the question, that the shareholders’ audit is the best thing that 
can be attempted in Canada. I think that the government audit, which exists only 
in the United States, so far as I am aware, has been throughout its entire history 
ineffective, has been just what Mr. Forgan said it was. I think that any system 
of external inspection will not be effective in the way of actually stopping bank fail- 
ures, indeed my own disinclination to approve of such external inspection for many 
years was due to the fact that I believed that you might delude the people into 
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thinking that something could be done by it that could not be done in actual practice. 
In that connection I would like to make a statement regarding my own bank in 
order to give you an idea of what our internal inspection is and to bring to the minds 
of the Committee what a difference there must necessarily he between that, and any 
external inspection that the government may require.’ It takes 14 officers of the 
highest grade whose salaries amount to $46,600, and a largemumber of ordinary audit 
officers and assistants whose salaries amount to $14,800; then there is a large number 
of clerks, messengers, and stenographers, whose salaries amount to $8,000; travelling 
expenses, $23,000, and charges for rent, heat, light, postage, stationery, in the offices 
where these inspectors work of $13,000, making a total cost of $105,762 in one year 
for the inspection of the Bank of Commerce. It takes the time, with the excep- 
tion of three officers whose time is only partly charged here, of all these men every 
day in the year to do only one inspection of the Bank of Commerce and all its 
branches. 

Q. How many branches are there?—A. 370 branches. I wish to make that state- 
ment because it would be desirable that the people of Canada should know that nothing 
can be done by outside inspection that will literally prevent failure. This is merely 
a statement of the cost of inspection. It has nothing whatever to do with the fact 
that when the reports made by all these officers have been sent in, they have to be 
dealt with by the administration of the Bank. 


By Mr. Clarke (North Bruce): 


Q. That applies only to branch offices?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no system of inspection of the head office, is there?7—A. The idea 
seems to be current that the head office of the bank is not inspected because there 
have been some bad failures, but that idea is entirely delusive. I can at Jeast say 
that since I became general manager the head office has been inspected absolutely the 
same as any branch bank, every department indeed of the bank is inspeeted. 

Q. Who appoints the inspectors of the bank?—A. I did then and the general 
manager does now; the administration of the banks selects its inspector, but so far 
as the inspector is concerned it is an absolute inspection, of every nook and eranny 
that there is in the bank. I do not believe in government inspection. The fact that 


it was not c!cctive in the United States was dealt with by Mr. Forgan conclusively to~ 


my mind. When he spoke of the value of the clearing hhouse inspection, he said it 
was the resort ot the banks in the large cities, in despair because of failures that had 
taken place under government inspection. You may as well recognize that they did 
not imaugurate the clearing house system of inspection until they had proved the 
government system ineffective. I do not think any system of government inspection 
would be useful, and I think the system of audit that has been proposed is as good as 
we oan do, under the circumstances. 


Hon. Mr. White: E 


Q. Why do you say the system of clearing house inspection was established in the 
large cities of the states?—A. It was established in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and other large cities, because of the failure of government inspection, to 
discover losses and prevent failures. It is a kind of internal inspection by the banks 
themselves. 

Q. By the Banker’s Association?—A. Yes. The bankers at those places practic- 
ally carry out the Canadian inspection in a group. They do not do it for the publie or 
for the government, but for their own information. They do not give the information 
away to anybody else, and they resorted to the clearing house system because govern- 
ment inspection was not effective. 
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Q. What would be the analogy in this country ?—A. Something I proposed myself, 
but which was not favoured by all the banks, because it imposed responsibility for 
failures upon themselves. The idea was that the Bankers’ Association should inspect 
its own fellows, but it involved the banks in the responsibility of saying to the public 
that their fellows were all right. They were unwilling to take that responsibility. 
In the United States, they do not do that; they only ascertain the condition of a bank 
for their own satisfaction and do not assume responsibility before the public. If they 
have made a mistake, it is their own affair. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Are you aware that all the banks in Canada have their head offices inspected 
in the same way as yours is inspected?—A. Of course that is a matter of fact, regard- 
ing which I could not speak, but I should not imagine that any bank which has in its 
personnel such people as you would expect to find at the head of a bank, fails to 
examine its head office. 

Q. Do you know any bank that does not?—A. No. 


By Mr. Jameson: * 

Q. When Mr. Forgan was explaining the clearing house inspection system to us 
the other day, he said, I think, that the result was, not only not given to the public, 
but not even to the banks, unless the condition of a particular bank was found to be 
very bad. Is that your understanding of it?—A. I did so understand it, and so it 
was in the system I proposed. No one bank would have known a particle about 
another bank’s business, unless in case of impending failure. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. The Bankers’ Association does not think on the same line as the clearing 
house in Chicago. They have nothing of that sort at all?—A. Oh, no. It has power, 
by the Act, to affiliate the various clearing houses in Canada, but it has not done so. 

Q. Have you noticed, in the statement of Mr. McLeod, that the percentage of 
bank failures in Canada is much larger than in the United States of recent years ?— 
A. I have a most explicit statement in regard to that. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You might submit it now. Mr. McLeod’s statement had refer- 
ence to sixty or seventy years ago. 

Sir EpmMunp Wa.Lker.—Mr. McLeod’s statement is really based upon the number 
of banks, as a basis of percentage, instead of the amount of money involved. If there 
were four barks in Canada and one failed, according to Mr. McLeod’s statement, 25 
per cent of the banks in Canada would have failed. My statement is not made on 
that basis, but on the basis of the real effect of the failures upon the credit of the 
banks. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is the amount and percentage of losses?—A. Yes. The total is involved. 
T have, in the first place, a statement of Canadian banks which have failed since 
Confederation, eleven in number, irrespective of whether they were banks formed : 
under the present Bank Act or not. Mr. McLeod has overlooked that important 
question. He should not bring in banks which could not be created under the Act. 
This statement shows the total loss to depositors of ahout $6,000,000. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Will you allow that statement to go in?—A. Yes. [ have a statement here, 
under nine headings, and, as it sets out the facts I will read it. I have kept the 
figures before me for a number of years and had them corrected to date just a few 
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1. Total assets of Canadian banks which have failed since Confedera- 


FIOM ce ne oe ee a ce oe) ale ere Tite heals 
2. Total assets of Canadian banks as on December 31, 1912.. .. .- _1,526,081,158 
8. Total liabilities to the public of Canadian banks as on December 
Bie POI eas Line ee ce ee on et oes. . 1,099 Aalst 
4. Total losses by creditors from bank failures since Confederation. . 6,090,357 
5. Total losses by creditors through failures of banks which could 
have been organized under present Bank Act.. .........-. 2,176,966 
And these consist of 4 banks; losses by the : 
Exchange Bank... .. .. «. «« =) SiRneienene DIEM 
Central Bank... 22... 34; b00%s eee 7,083 
St. dean Bank..: 05.1. oo che) Glee 296,988 
Farmers’ Bank... .. .. %. ws ae 14298:308 


So that unfortunate catastrophe is more than one-half of all 
the losses by all the banks that have failed in Canada since Con- 
federation which could have been created under the Bank Act we 
are discussing. 

6. Percentage of ‘total assets of failed banks since Confederation’ 
to ‘total assets of all banks on December 31, 1912’ (and I sub- 


mit that is the correct way to judge the matter).......... 5-09% 
7. Percentage of ‘total losses by creditors’ of failed banks to ‘ total 

assets’ of failed banks (taking in all the banks) is.. .. .. . 7-830% 
8. Percentage of ‘total losses by creditors’ of failed banks to ‘total P 

assets of all banks on December 31, 1912, is.. .........- -3991% 
9. Percentage of ‘total losses by creditors’ through failures of banks 

which could have been organized under present Bank Act to 

‘total assets as on December Biya Oi sacra nets ater in te -1426% 


That is, fourteen-hundredths of one per cent, or a little over one-eighth of one 
per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is the percentage of total losses to total assets?—A. Yes, and it means 
that we have carried out our banking, from Confederation down to the present time 
(and having regard to the banks that can be created under the Act we are discussing), 
with losses amounting to a little more than one-eighth of one per cent of the total 
assets of the banks. : 

Q. Do you include depositors?—A. Yes, but not shareholders. I have tried very 
hard to get statistics, so as to make comparison of the United States banks with ours. 
I wish, in the first place, to draw attention to the fact that if you could make a com- 
parison between here and the United States, you would have to bring in the State 
and Trust Banks, as well as the National Bank. We have only one system, whereas 
the United States has three, but we have one item which helps in the comparison, 
between the two countries, of the total losses of creditors to the total assets of failed 
banks. The figure I gave was 7-83 per cent. I have this statement from the Comp- 
troller of the United States. Speaking of the ‘ results of liquidation of the 401 banks 
of which the affairs were finally settled at the date of the report,’ he says, ‘ The net 
loss to depositors was 17-71 per cent on the amount of claims proved.” So that, in 
the case of the 400 banks wound up under the National Bank system, the depositors 
lost 17-71 per cent, and in our ease, 7-83 per cent. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. How long a period does that cover2—A. Something like twelve or fifteen 
years. 


M 
i 
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Q. To make this clear: the percentage of total losses is 14 cents on $1002—A. 
That is right. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Before you branch out on the percentage of losses, allow me to say that you 
made a statement to the effect that you are in favour of external audit, as set out 
in the Act, but not external inspection. What distinction are you making between 
the two?—A. I did not say that. I said I thought that external audit, as recom- 
mended in the Act, was about the best thing we could do, in view of the fact that 
we cannot have any approach to internal inspection. 

Q. What distinction do you make in the use of the terms ‘ inspection’ and 
“audit ’?—A. I think that inspection involves a valuation of assets, and if you are 
to use the word in a general way, it involves the valuation of all the assets. 

Q. Then as the Act is now drafted, you think it provides only for audit, not for 
inspection ?—A. I think it permits an auditor to ask any questions, if he likes, but 
I claim it is not an inspection if he does not inspect the whole bank. 

Q. Do you think the Act authorizes him to make any finding in regard to the 
quality of an asset?—A. I would not like to express an opinion on the meaning of 
the Act, but I suppose it does that. 

Q. You have not read it so closely as to be able to express an opinion on that 
point ?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Forgan, in his evidence, went so far as this. (I am transposing his 
evidence into the first person.) ‘I would be in favour of external audit and inspec- 
tion, provided this Committee could devise an adequate scheme that would prevent 
the State becoming involved through indirect responsibility” Do you agree with 
that?—A. I do not think an inspection could be made. I do not think it is a pos- 
sibility. 

Q. Assuming that it were possible, would you be willing to go as far as Mr. 
Forgan ?—A. I have explaned what an inspection of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
would involve, and I submit it is not worth discussing. 

Q. That is, as regards your inspection? I am talking of some internal or ex- 
teinal inspection of head offices, as distinct from audit. Have you, as the President 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, any objection to an external inspection, sup- 
posing such a seheme could be devised? I mean, by the word ‘inspection’ a deter- 
mination as to the methods and procedure of the bank, the lawfulness of its opera- 
tions, and an expression of opinion as to the quality of its assets?—A. I can have no 
objection, but I believe it to be quite impracticable. 

Q. Do you think it advisable2?—A. I think it is impracticable. Surely that 
answers the question. 

Q. Not necessarily. You might think it impracticable, but it is possible some 
others may devise a practicable scheme?—A. I should not think it advisable, in view 
of what I have said regarding the cost of such an operation. 

Q. Is the question of cost the determining factor in your mind?—A. One of 
them, and the other is the difficulty or impossibility of securing the ability to do it. 
Ido not think the banks could bear the double cost, and I do not think it is possible 
to get the necessary inspection ability to examine all the banks. 

Q. Those are the only objections you have?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Hast Lambton): 


~ Q. Would you place on record any objection you have to external audit and 
inspection ?—A. I have answered that. I have no objection if the scheme could be 


made practicable. 
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By Hon. Mr. White. 


Q. You have mentioned the subject of internal inspection. Do you consider that 
necessary in the case of your bank and the case of other banks in order to ascertain 
the condition of the bank from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that any system of external inspection that was less thorough 
could be depended upon to give assurance to the publie as to the condition of any 
bank or banks?—A. I do not, myself. 

Q. Mr. Forgan spoke of initiative control. I am not sure that I quite understood 
him, but I gathered his meaning to be that in the granting of eredits to individuals 
and firms and companies that the board of directors of the bank must be the responsible 
parties. Do you agree with that or not? I mean to say could any external inspection 
or external authority interfere with the granting of credits?—A. I should think not 
effectively. 

Q. Have you any doubt?—A. None personally. 

Q. Do you think there can be or should be any interference with the discretion 
of directors, apart always from the question of fraud, in granting credits or exercising 
control over the granting of ecredit?—A. No. ; 

Q. Do you think that the government, or any external authority would serve any 
good public purpose by interfering in the granting of these eredits?—A. No, I do not. 
I think the result might be disastrous. 

Q. Have you known, in your experience, of some accounts which looked rather 
dubious at times, but which afterwards worked out satisfactorily?—A. Many. 

Q. For large amounts?—A. For large amounts. 

Q. That to the public would seem large amounts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who must exercise, in your judgment, discretion as to the handling of such 
accounts, whether they shall be closed out or continued? Do you think any external 
authority would be desirable in connection with that?~—A. I do not. I can recall 
accounts, going back in the early days, where large provisions have been made against 
possible loss and where eventually that account became a splendid dividend earner, 
and all these advances were recovered, where nothing in the world but the intimate 
knowledge of the banker and the desire to pull the thing through would have been 
effective. 

Q. With regard to your inspection staff, does it acquire, or continue to acquire, 
and accumulate experience which makes it more efficient in connection with a parti- 
cular bank ?—A. Of course, it is the accumulated experience of our inspection depart- 
ment that makes it of value in the work. 

Q. Could any set of strangers, even men with banking experience, give a judg- 
ment on the affairs of your bank, having regard to the number of branches you have, 
that would be as valuable as the reports that you get from a staff having the experience 
that your staff has?—A. After all, they could only take the statements of our own 
inspectors, and if they believed them, they would follow them. But they could not 
themselves repeat the work our inspectors have done except at the cost I have men- 
tioned- 

Q. If a staff of external inspectors had authority to interfere with the discretion 
of the directors in connection with the granting of credits, or with the officials dealing 
with accounts would it be effectual to prevent the losses which might result from those 
accounts turning out badly?—A. I do not think any attempt to manage any institution 
from the outside is practicable at all. : 

Q. What, in your judgment, could external inspection get down to if there is 
no power, for example, of prohibiting the making of loans, apart altogether, of course, 
from the question of fraud? If there is no such power granted what effectual con- 
tro] can be exercised outside, and if none, then what good purpose does such inspec- 
tion serve apart from an effectual audit?—A. You are separating an inspection from 
an audit? : 
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Q. Yes?—A. I do not think any government inspection should have that name, 
or can be carried out, which does not in effect do what we do, and I do not think it 
is possible to duplicate that. As to the value of the audit, auditors can come into 
the head office of my bank, and they can discover absolutely that the bank has been 
most carefully inspected by other people; and they can discuss with the inspectors 
whatever accounts they like, or the statements of the inspectors can be made on oath 
as to whether they think that every provision for doubtful debts has been made. 
And they can ascertain that the head office and all the branches have been carefully 
administered, but the auditors cannot do more than that. 

Q. Regarding the volume of business, great or small, as transacted by the large 
banks of Canada at important centres, like, let us say, Winnipeg, Vancouver, San 
Franciseo and London, England, would the accounts and funds there be large or 
small?—A. Very large. 

Q. Are they larger in some cases or not at these branches than the assets, let 
us say, of a comparatively small bank?—A. Far larger. 

Q. It has been stated that irregularities usually take place at head office. In 
your judgment, would an inspection of head office, as against, let us say, collusion, 
be sufficient to prevent impropriety in connection with the management of a bank ?— 
A. I think the Federal. Bank failed largely through losses at its branches. The 
mere inspection and examination by an auditor of the system of inspection of a 
bank would tell, of course, whether the bank itself thought that it was in a good 
condition. 

Q. It would depend upon the report of the bank’s officers?—A. He might have 
discovered by audit that they were not in good condition, but if they wished to deceive 
him they could do soe. 

Q. If you were responsible to the public for the inspection of all the chartered 
banks of Canada, would you be content with a head office investigation or not?—A. I 
would not, as a banker, be content with that. Do you mean as président of the 
bank ? 

Q. I mean if you were in the position of being responsible to the public?—A. I 
would say, as Finance Minister, that you would by the proposed audit have done as 
much as has been done already in England and other countries. It would not be an 
effective way of preventing bank failures. It would be a simple check. The auditor 
could be a monitor or help in that respect. You could not stop bank failures, and 
you could not arrive at the precise condition of a bank. 

Q. What would your investigation be, an audit or inspection?—A. I would not 
pretend that it would be anything but an audit. 


Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30. 


By the Chairman: 


Mr. McLeod in his evidence spoke about his bank being audited by two Scotch 
auditors. Mr. Waters gives that much more in detail and says: 


‘The professional gentlemen brought from England were Messrs. D. II. 
Huie and J. Maxtone Graham, both chartered accountants of high standing in 
Edinburgh. They were appointed by the board of directors on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. McLeod, the then general manager, who had sought the advice of one 
of the largest banks in Scotland. They were unknown to him even by name 
until he had made his inquiries, his object being to engage auditors not con- 
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‘nected in any way with Canadian business and well acquainted with the methods 
of bank auditing in vogue in Great Britain.’ 


Then he goes on: 
‘Auditors’ Report. 


‘We hereby certify that we have personally checked the cash on hand at 
Halifax, St. John, Montreal and Toronto. We have also verifiel the securities 
held as investments, personally examiniug those held by the Canadis branches 
of the bank, and procuring certificates by responsible business men, not in the 
employ of the bank, certifying to the 2xi3t2nce of the remainder of these securi- 
ties. 

“We have further to report that having examined the foregoing balance 
sheet, and having compared the same with the books of the head office, and the 
certified returns from the branches, we are of opinion that it is a full and fair 
balance sheet, exhibiting a true and correct view of the bank’s affairs as at 31st 
December, 1906.’ 


Then a little further on, in connection with that same matter: 


‘It was a matter of some interest to the writer to see what use auditors 
would make of the mass of material furnished them, but it was soon apparent 
that they had no difficulty in noting the weak spots. They summarized the 
accounts that they considered worthy of particular inquiry, and they satisfied 
themselves that full provision had been made for any possible loss. This work 
of yerifying the statement of a bank, at that time of $37,500,000 total assets, and 
of satisfying themselves that it was a fair statement, was all done by two men in 
a little over two weeks.’ 


The principal reason why I read that was in order that I might submit to to Sir 
Edmund Walker and ask him whether in his experience such an audit to be satisfactory 
could be accomplished in two weeks?—A. It all gets back to the question whether they 
accepted the statement of the general manager and inspectors as to the facts sur- 
rounding the loans and the discount accounts. If they accepted them they could, of 
course, find the weak spots that are admitted in these reports, but I quite demur to 
the idea that they could find the weak spots if they were not admitted in the reports. 
The audit of the Bank of Nova Scotia which was no doubt in a very excellent con- 
dition is very different indeed from the audit you want to introduce in order to find 
out things that are wrong. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Mr. McLeod said this about that feature of it that the auditors he had in 
mind, I suppose it was these two gentlemen, were at liberty to ask for particulars, 
to see officers personally upon any matter that they thought was worthy of inspection 
or supervision or whatever they chose to call it. That was always open to them, 
they were not confined to particular branches?—A. No, and I should think to the 
extent they did that it was valuable, of course they could only have the actual infor- 
mation that the bank gets. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you say that the class of securities and credit in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia would be of the class that are typical of the general run of Canadian banks ?2— 
A. I think that there would be a very much smaller proportion of commercial loans 
than in other banks, and that a very much smaller proportion of their assets would 
want that particular kind of inspection that we are dealing with. 


pvr Ss a ee 
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Q. I understand by that, that while two weeks might have been ample for that 
inspection it would require a longer period for another bank?—A. Very much longer. 

Q. If not more inspectors?—A. Of course in any bank you can put your auditors 
at work, but after all it depends upon how carefully a bank is administered and 
inspected, and the necessity of verifying statements, but if it is necessary, or if there 
is any attempt to go into the details it will be a very exhaustive thing. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. From your experience as a banker are the reports of your local inspectors 
generally to be relied upon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any reason to doubt their accuracy ?—A. No, everything 
depends, of course, upon the ability of the particular man; it comes down to a matter 
of personal judgment in the loans, you know. We select the best men we can get. 

Q. The banks in the internal inspection of their branches are very rigid?—A. 
Very. 

Q. And the inspection has been perfectly satisfactory from a banker’s point of 
view “—A. Yes. 

Q. And the inspection or internal audit as it really is, is principally for the 
benefit, I understand, of the shareholders and directors themselyes?—A. Yes; and 
incidentally for the depositors and everyone connected with the bank. 

Q. But as I understand the attitude of some of the banks is that they feel that 
the shareholders owning the business and the assets, are the only people who should 
have a voice in the selection of the auditor and inspector?—A. I should think so. 

Q. That no person else has sufficient financial interest to justify a voice in the 
selection ?—A. They might have an interest but they hayen’t the right. 

Q. The inspection that some of us, who have taken a little interest in this matter, 
desire, is the external inspection that would satisfy say the general depositors. We 
have had some unfortunate experiences in this country. I represent a depositing 
constituency. We get very few loans from banks in my constituency, and therefore 
I am interested from the point of view of depositors, The audit that we are striving 
for, or striving to modify, is not to supplant the present system of inspection, but 
rather to supplement it. Do you see any objection to an external inspection, supple- 
mentary to your inspection?—A. I have never objected to external inspection of any 
kind that was practicable, and that would not tend to deceive people into thinking 
they had more assurance from it than in the nature of things they could have. 

Q. Do you think it would help to mitigate the losses?—A. I do not think it 
would affect the losses very materially, but it would at least do some good. 

Q. The losses which have resulted in the failure of banks have occurred largely 
at head offices?—A. That statement has been repeated over and over again, but I 
doubt if it is true. The Federal Bank, for instance, which was a very bad failure 


_indeed, was almost wholly due to the branches. 


Q. But the failure of the Sovereign, the Farmers’ and the Ontario Bank was due 
to the head oftice2—A. It happened to be, in those cases. 

Q. There has been a widespread agitation amongst the newspapers and some 
banks, for a system of government inspection?—A. I do not know of any banks that 
have advocated it. ; 

Q. The Bank of Toronto said they did not object to a government system of 
inspection ?—A. I do not know, I am sure. whether they did or not. 

Q. At their annual meeting the Traders’ Bank passed a resolution, moved by 
My. E. F. B. Johnstone, favouring government inspection?—A. Or audit? 

Q. I think government inspection?—A. I do not know about that case. External 
inspection, of course, is not government inspection. 

Q. I have the resolution here, and I will just read it. ‘Moved by Mr. E. F. B. 
Johnstone, K.C., seconded by Mr. J. S. Williamson, and carried, in these terms:— 
‘Resolved, that the shareholders and directors of the Traders’ Bank of Canada place 
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on record their hearty approval of any legislation of the Dominion Parligiment where- 
by an independent examination and audit, under the direction of the government, 
of all Canadian banks shall be made from time to time” The resolution goes on fur- 
ther, but I will not read the rest of it?—A. That seems to be an audit, but they bring 
in the words ‘under the government.’ I think what they had in mind was an audit 
such as you are discussing. I think that merely meant an obligatory audit, but I 
cannot profess to know. 

Q. Any system that would be supplementary *to the present system and would 
tend to check losses in the future, would not be objectionable ?—A. No, if it does not 
deceive the people into thinking they have more assurance than they really have. 

Q. Mr. Forgan, in his examination, said that he was in favour of the present 
system of government inspection in the United States,-although it was not as effi- 
cient and effective as it might be?—A. Mr. Forgan said a great deal more than thet. 
What Mr. Forgan said was that with 27,000 individual banks in the United States, 
he did not sce how they could do without government inspection. He said, further, 
that it was very ineffective, and that in the large cities they had adopted the clearing 
house system in place of it. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. On page 44 of the evidence, he was asked ‘Would you recommend the aboli- 
tion of the external inspection now undertaken by the United States Government ?— 
No, I would not. You believe in that?—I believe it does a very great deal of good.’ 
Again, on page 28, ‘Do you not think external inspection would have a tendency to 
prevent lawless banking?—Yes. The principal advantage to be had from external 
inspection, in the minds of the managers, is the fact that it exists. They know they 
are to be inspected and they will keep their affairs in order, to meet it. That is a great 
advantage. It is preventive rather than punitive. We find a very decided advantage 
in the United States, even from the government inspection, from the mere fact that 
we are inspected.’ Do you agree with those sentiments?—A:‘ For the United States, 
yes, but I think there is no analogy to be drawn between the United States, where 
they have 27,000 banks, and this country. Mr. Forgan told us quite emphatically that 
it was of so little service that they had established, in their cities, inspection systems 
of their own which are akin to our internal inspection. 

Q. On page 44 of the evidence, we find this: ‘So it is generally agreed by bankers 
all over the country that some system of external inspection, independent of the direc- 
tors themselves, is advisable2—Yes. It is desirable’—A. Some system of external 
inspection, that is different altogether. 

Q. Are you in favour of external inspection?’—A. I have said that I think the 
audit proposed in this Act is the best thing that can be done, in view of all the 
difficulties. 

Q. That was not the system of external inspection Mr. Forgan was speaking 
about. He says: ‘independent of the directors themselves’’—A. They have not got 
audit in the United States. They have only the two systems. One is the government 
inspection and the other is inspection through clearing houses. 

Q. Does not each bank have an independent inspection of its own, the same as 
you have?—A. Oh, no. Most of them have no system at all. 


Q. They have no auditor going in to inspect the banks at all?—A. Oh, no. The 
big banks may have, but 26,500 of the 27,000 banks probably have not. The govern- 
ment does all that. 


Q. In regard to the Canadian system, are you in favour of any system of external 
inspection, apart from the shareholders’ audit?—A. I am not in favour of a govern- 
ment inspection, if that is what you mean. 


Q. Or a system of inspectors appointed independently of the shareholders ?—A 
They would have to be appointed by the government, would they not? 
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Q. Not necessarily. Mr. Henderson said he was revolving something in his 
mind, whereby they would be appointed by machinery he was going to suggest to the 
bankers?—A. I cannot myself imagine the machinery. 

Q. Mr. McLeod suggested a system whereby they should be appointed by the 
managers of the banks?—A. I spoke of such a system this morning, which I brought 
forward myself many years ago, but the trouble is that it involves the banks of Canada 
becoming responsible for the standing of each other, and they are unwilling to assume 
that responsibility. Undoubtedly the most effectual system would be an inspection 
of the banks by the banks, but both the banks and the people generally are against it. 
The banks feel they would then be standing up before the public liable to be charged 
with responsibility if any bank failed. 

Q. Mr. Forgan stated in his evidence that the experience of the United States’ 
people, and his experience, would not lead him to believe that the people looked to the 
government if the bank failed?—A. I think our people would look to the banks. 

Q. They do not look to the government in the United States, Mr. Forgan says? 
—A. Perhaps not, but the public there are different from here, in that respect. Our 
people have looked to the government in such eases. 

Q. Relying upon the reports sent in by the various branches, you have a know- 
ledge of the substantial condition of your bank. Would you be secure by an inspection 
of head office?—A. Yes, by an audit of head office. 

Q. Speaking about the percentage of failures, Mr. McLeod stated that during the 
period from 1881 to 1908, bank failures in Canada were over 41 per cent, while the 
failure record of traders and manufacturers showed, for the same period, less than 29 
per cent. Again, speaking at page 42, he says: ‘In Canada, within that time, 19 
banks have gone to the wall, most of them with records of fabricated balance sheets. 
Twenty-nine banks remain. Australia, despite the crises and suspensions of 1893, has 
a failure record less disastrous than that of Canada. Bank failures in the national 
system of the United States, under government examination, shows a percentage of 
5-14 of the total number of National Banks some time in business since 1864; against 
36-2 per cent for Canada in the same period.’ ‘ ould you say that record was against 
the Canadian system at all?—A. Were you not here this morning? Did you not hear 
my report on bank failures? 

Q. I do not know on what you based your caleulation?—A. I based my calculation 
upon the facts of Canadian bank failures. I do not know how Mr. McLeod made up 
his statement. I gave you all the failures that took place since Confederation, eleven 
of them, and of these only four credited to the banking system we are discussing. 

Q. Mr. McLeod apparently goes back to 1864?—A. I did not go back to 1864, but 
to 1867. The failures since Confederation have been eleven in number, and of these 
four, I think, have to do with this Bank Act. My figures are incontrovertible, because 
they are based on the exact returns of the liquidators of banks, and if they do not 
agree with Mr. McLeod’s, I cannot help it. I did not understand Mr. McLeod’s state- 
ment. ‘ 

Q. I assume he was quoting the facts too?—A. I am not traversing his facts; I am 
simply saying I have made a statement of the facts as I know them. 

Q. In view of the disastrous failures that have occurred in Canada recently, can 
you suggest any improvement in the Act, to prevent such failures in the future?— 
A. On the question of inspection, I have said that I do not see anything that can be 
suggested better than the audit carried out in England, Australia and other countries, 
but I do not believe that any system will entirely prevent bank failures- 

Q. Do you think that the audit provided by the present Act would bring about 
any changes in the appointment of auditors of the banks? What I mean is this: { 
understand that now directors appoint the auditors to audit head office?—A. The 
present auditors are, of course, bank officers. The executive of a bank appoints 
inspectors and auditors, and they audit the head office as well as everything else. 
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Q. Would not that same result be obtained by this Act?—A. Inspection of head 
office is only one of many departments that exist in banks. : : 

Q. In your experience, do the shareholders take a very active interest 1n the 
annual meetings of the bank?—A. It is rather difficult to get them to attend, unless 
you pass dividends. 

Q. So, substantially the directors have the matter in their own hands at the 
annual meeting?—A. To the same extent as they have in almost every joint stock 
corporation. 5 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Might I ask if you can make any suggestion as to the best method of securing 
really competent auditors? Have you any suggestion to make as how the shereholders 
who appoint the auditor at the annual general meeting, may be constrained to appoint 
only competent auditors?—A. That is a very difficult question of course. In the first 
place, it is very vital that they should be competent men. Quite a number of ideas 
have passed through my mind, and I hesitate to make the only suggestion that occurs 
to me as valuable, and that is, that the general managers of banks should create a 
rota, or list of men that are fit to fill the office of auditor. They could have that 
published, perhaps in the government Gazette, in order that the public should know, 
and from that list the auditor could be selected. I would not select the bankers to 
make up this list, if I knew of anyone else capable of doing it, but I do not know of 
any other body competent to judge. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Could not the managers select a certain number of names and submit them 
to the Finance Minister, and if the Minister thought the men were qualified, he could 
allow the shareholders to select from that list of names?—A. That is the same thing. 
I spoke of publishing the list in the Gazette. That would be, of course, the govern- 
ment. 

Q. There could be a nomination on the part of the bank managers, and an appoint- 
ment of all or part by the Minister?—A. I merely had the idea that the banks, as a 
whole, might be made responsible for selecting the list of men who were fit for audit- 
ing banks. Out of that list the majority of the shareholders would select their audi- 
tor, or if the minority clause stands, the minority would select their auditor, but 
they would be confined to this list, from which to make a selection. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What class of men, presumably, are capable of auditing a bank?—A. Experi- 
enced chartered accountants. 

Q. And ex-bank inspectors ?—A. They might be very much better sometimes than 
chartered accountants, but that, again, is a subject for discussion. 

Q. You would not confine this rota to chartered accountants?—A. I had simply 
thought of chartered accountants, because I thought that was the feeling of the 
public regarding it. Of course, the ex-bank inspector would probably be more apt to 
detect what was wrong in the bank than a chartered accountant. I should think if the 
banks decided on a long list of names out of whom any set of shareholders would 


make a selection, you would have a good guarantee that your auditors were not men 
of straw. : 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. You said a little while ago that the inspection made by the Clearing House 
Committee in Chicago and those other cities, is akin to the internal inspection of 
Canadian banks?—A. Yes. 
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Q. As I understood Mr. Forgan, this Clearing House Committee is appointed by 
the different banks in Chicago or the other cities. Each one is a check on the other, 
and any bank that fails to come up to the standard loses its clearing house privileges. 
Do you mean to say that you have anything of that sort in Toronto or in any of the 
large cities here?—A. No, it was not in that respect I thought they were similar. 
They are not similar in that respect. They are similar when they make an examina- 
tion if you choose to consider a group of clearing house banks for a moment as like 
one big Canadian bank. They are making a thorough examination of their own 
affairs for their own information, and they do not give that information away to the 
public, and therefore they are only responsible to themselves, and if they make a 
bad examination and one of their number fails the losses fall on them. That is what 
I meant. 

Q. Has any other bank any check upon your bank?—A. I did not mean that they 
were alike in that respect at all. 

Q. I would like to ask another question, and you need not answer it unless you 
like. I would like to know whether you think this government audit, this public or 
external audit, would have prevented the failure, say, of the Farmers’ Bank?—A. I 
think that it probably would have prevented the failure of the Farmers’ Bank. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the shareholders’ audit, such as is mentioned here?—A. Yes, the 
shareholders’ audit that is mentioned in the Act. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. You mean an external audit?—A. That is an external audit. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. I mean the audit provided for in this Act.—A. I think it would have prevented 
even the starting of the Farmers’ Bank. 

The CHatrrman.—In your mind, Col. Clark, you had the shareholders’ audit men- 
tioned in the Act? 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. You believe it would have prevented even the starting of the Farmers’ Bank? 
—A. I think it would, if the Act required that an examination by auditors should be 
made at the moment of starting a bank. Had that been done I do not think the bank 
would have even started. 

Q. Would you care to give us any further information on that point?—A. We 
know that the stock was not subscribed, do we not? If the Act provided that no bank 
be allowed to commence business before a first audit had been made you would dis- 
cover whether the stock that is supposed to be subscribed had been so subscribed, and’ 
the bank would never have been started. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


-Q. Did the Farmers’ Bank not have an auditor appointed by the directors or 
manager to audit their accounts at head office?—A. You mean to say a bank inspector? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I believe they did. 

Q. Does the auditor with you report to the manager?—A. Very few banks use 
the word auditor, and we use it only for those who check accounts, and not for those 
who consider the value of loans. They had a bank inspector. 

Q. If then this system had been operating and Travers had control of the direc- 
tors, and supreme command of the officers of the Farmers’ Bank, as he apparently 
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did, and this inspector was appointed, the same result would have happened as did 
happen ?—A. I do not think that follows if he were an auditor of the class we are 
talking of, a man with a status before the public as a chartered accountant. 

Q. Did Travers employ a chartered accountant?—A. He only employed one of 
his salaried officers from the staff of his bank as inspector. 

Q. Is it the present system of banks’to employ their staff?—A. Certainly. But 
I was asked whether an audit such as is mentioned in this Act would have prevented 
the Farmers’ Bank from failing, and I may say I think it would have, although their 
own inside inspection did not. : 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. Do you think an improper inspection would be of very material value to the 
country ?—A. I will put it in this way: I admitted that it would have stopped the 
failure of the Farmers’ Bank. On the other hand it would create a delusion in the 
minds of the people that they are protected in a way that they are not protected. 

Q. Do you think it is a fair proposal to inspect a concern that is really not a 
going concern? . You would have these inspectors say whether a bank was in a post- 
tion to start business?—A. The troubles in Canadian banking have not occurred to 
any very great degree from Canadian banking, but through institutions getting 
established wrong in the first place. If the Finance Minister had some way of ascer- 
taining that the conditions required by this Act had been complied with, before the 
bank began business you would certainly have stopped the Farmers’ Bank from 
starting. That is what I mean. 

Q. You think an auditor or inspector would discover that in time to prevent. it 
from starting?—A. It would be his business at that moment to go over the stock sub- 
scription and see that they actually had these subscriptions, then to see that they 
had the money in actual cash, and that they had no liabilities against the money. 

Q. Do you think that should have been done before the certificate warranting 
them to start had been issued?—A. I think it would be one of the most valuable 
things about an audit. 

Q. Would that have a tendency to stop the formation of new banks?—A. That 
is what the public who are so critical in another direction just now would have said 
at that time. 

Q. We would be open to the charge that we are trying to reduce the number of 
banks and make it difficult for a bank to get started—A. We are very sensible that 
there was a great deal of feeling of that kind on that occasion, although it has turned 
in another direction now. 

Q. Presuming this outside or government inspection is gone into do you think 
that the number of failures would be materially deereased?—A. You mean the audit 
—you do not mean the government inspection ? 

Q. I mean audit or inspection. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us clearly understand whether you mean a government inspection or a 
shareholders’ audit as mentioned in the Act. 

Mr. Cocxsnurr.—lI mean a government inspection, or the inspection for the 
government provided in the Act. 

Sir Epmunp WALKER.—I am opposed to such a thing. 

Q. You are opposed to it?—A. T have merely been speaking regarding the audit. 

Q. I understand from your reply to Mr. Sharpe that you are not opposed to it, 
that you are not opposed to an external audit, but to a government inspection 2—A. 
I was speaking about the audit as described by the Act. 

Q. You are opposed to government inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. You draw a distinction between the two2—A. T do, yes. 


s 
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Q. Between an audit by an auditor appointed by the shareholders and one that 
would be provided in the new Bill, a kind of government inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment would one auditor be sufficient to do the work of one bank? 
—A. I think it would be a better plan to appoint two. 

Q. You think two would be necessary?—A. You have to appoint them one year 
in advance in any event. 

Q. Would these be high-salaried men?—A. I should think they would have to 
be pretty high-salaried in the case of our own bank. %. 

Q. Do you think the cost of that should be shouldered by the bank by the share- 
holders or by the public, or how should that cost be provided?—A. I do not think 
that is a fair question to ask me. 

Hon. Mr. Wurre.—It is placed on the bank in the Bill. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. But, Sir Edmund, apparently does not approve of that?—A. I have told what 
it costs us inside, and it is pretty hard to add the other too. 

Q. What would you think would be a fair salary for a man competent to make 
an external audit?—A. I have not the least idea. I can say quite frankly that we 
do not know what labour it is going to involve. I do not know what it is going to 
cost us. I showed you this morning what it cost for our inside inspection, but what 
this will cost I do not know. We shall have to find out by experience. 

Q. In ease it is decided that there is no external audit the people would really 
have a grievance if a failure did occur after this inspection had been made. You 
have stated the public would place more reliance on it——A. Do you mean they would 
be justified in having that grievance against the government? 

Q. Would they be justified in having a grievance against the government ?—A. 
No, they will not be justified in having a grievance if they read the evidence taken 
before this committee, but how far will they read it? 

Q. You would not care to express an opinion whether they have a grievance or 
not?—A. I do not think they would be justified in having a grievance but I think they 
will believe they have a grievance all the same. 

Q. You would not care to say whether that would properly fall upon the par- 
ticular bank management or upon the government?—A. It will fall on the bank 
management without any doubt, but whether it should fall on the government is the 
point. 

The CHammMaN.—The remuneration of auditors appointed by the shareholders 
shall be fixed by the shareholders at the time of their appointment according to sub- 
section 10, page 25. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. That means as far as the bank is concerned?—A. We have to pay it. 

Q. And a large bank would require a great deal more inspection?—A. Than a 
smaller one. : 

Q. The expense would be greater in one case than in others. Probably one would 
be sufficient in a small bank, and a large bank might take two or three auditors.—A. 
I think that you ought to have two in any case. You have to appoint them a year 
before, and a man might die, and you cannot risk falling down in that respect. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You said just now that you thought that an external audit would have pre- 
vented the failure of the Farmers’ Bank if the audit had been made before the bank 
had been started. Do I understand that it was upon that condition you thought it 
would have prevented it?—A. No, I did not put the ‘if’ in myself. I was speaking in 
both cases of an audit. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, there is no suggestion in this Bill that an auditor shall 
audit the books before the bank is started. There is the suggestion to give the 
minister more power to look into the organization of banks which is very proper, 
and nobody objects to that. But as a matter of fact there is no suggestion to have 
an auditor audit the books before the bank starts. Now, the liquidator of the 
Farmers’ Bank told us quite frankly that no possible inspection would have pre- 
vented the failure of the Farmers’ Bank, which was caused by a certain loan; and 
that certain loan would have been made no matter had there been inspection or not, 
because the inspection would have been afterwards. What do you say as to that?— 
A. Tf that is true, of course his view is correct. I do not know enough about the Farmers’ 
Bank to answer that question. You mean that the loan to the Keeley Mine would 
have been made and only found out afterwards by the auditor? 

Q. Exactly.—A. That is undoubtedly true, and therefore an audit would not 
have stopped that. I had more in my mind the fact that an audit should first be 
made immediately after the creation of the bank, or perhaps before the moment of 
starting. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. That loan to the Keeley Mine was not made all at onee?—A. I should not 
discuss that. I do not know the affairs of the Farmers’ Bank well enough to dis- 
cuss it. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. If the manager of the Farmers’ Bank knew that an auditor would step in 
upon him, an external inspector, it is not likely that he would haye made that loan? 
—A. I do not know Mr. Travers well enough to answer that question. 

Q. Is not the moral effect very powerful?—A. It should be. 


Sir Epmunp Oster.—If the department had power to inspect the subscriptions 
before the Farmers’ Bank was allowed to start I think that would have prevented its 
establishment. 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I just wish to address myself to that for a moment. In the 
new Act we have provided that no subscription is to be deemed bona fide unless 10 
per cent is paid. I may say that the department for a very considerable time past 
has been in the habit of examining in connection with all applications to the Treasury 
Board for license, all the books of original record of the bank with a view of ascer- 
taining whether the subscriptions have been made, that they are bona fide, and that 
the amounts stated to have been made in respect of these subscriptions have been 
paid, including the subscriptions themselves. So that I think it is not probable that 
the difficulty that has been referred to will arise again, or at least the conditions 
which have been referred to will arise again, having regard to the amplified provi- 
sions of the Act, and really this has been in vogue in the department for some time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have we finished with section 56, inspection ? 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Just one question in connection with that. Your last answer suggested it in 
connection with the loan on the Keeley Mine stock. Assuming that there is either 
inspection or audit, it doesn’t make much difference which, for the purpose of my 
question, who would have the power to determine in the first instance whether that 
loan should be made?—A. The general manager and directors of the banx. 

Q. I understood you this morning to say that you did not see how that discre- 
tion should be interfered with; are you still of that belief?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would it be possible at any particular stage to say: Now this loan has gone 
far enough? Or in whom must that discretion be vested if there is to be any limit 
on fraud apparently connected with it?—A. I could not say. If the auditor were very 
much alarmed he could report to the shareholders direct. 

Q. Would an auditor under any audit system in vogue in connection with char- 
tered companies, that is an auditor of good standing, if anything attracted his atten- 
tion that might suggest fraud, impropriety or danger, in your judgment be likely to 
eall it to the attention of the board or not?—A. I should think that he would call it 
to the attention of the board, and that the board would satisfy him it would be 
rectified. If they did not satisfy him he would at least refuse to make the next audit. 

Q. You would conceive that to be within the duties of the auditor as the term 
is usually understood ?—A. I presume so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Section 61, Emergency Circulation. The proposal of the minister is to 
establish central gold reserves, as set forth in the printed copy of the Bill. Will you 
give us your opinion regarding the idea of a central gold reserve and a deposit of 
gold as against the issue and circulation of the bank’s own notes?—A. I have person- 
ally advocated among bankers for at least seven or eight years such legislation as 
this. There are three conditions that face us at the present time in 
Canada in connection with the circulation, one is the necessity almost every year 
of issuing up to the entire amount which we are authorized to issue 
against our paid-up capital. The second is the necessity of using the emergency 
circulation as a circulation of exactly the same kind as that against the 
capital, during the period when the crop is being moved. But we have another 
condition here altogether different from these. It is the condition where the bank 
is using its full circulation against capital, and is using its emergency privilege, (or 
does not use it because it does not wish to pay interest to the Government for using 
it), and requires still more circulation for its customers. It has the money but has 
not the actual counters to do business with. It has gold but it needs bank notes. In 
all other countries in the world if the bank has circulating power such as we have 
it is not called upon to put out the notes of any other bank or the notes of the Govern- 
ment or any other kind than its own notes, so long as it has actually the specie to 
secure those notes. We have been in the condition I have described more than once 
in connection with the moving of grain in the West; we have been in the condition 
of having the money but not having the actual five and ten dollar bills on the counters 
with which to do the business, we have had to ask the Government to provide the coun- 
ters and keep this gold for us, to warehouse the gold and to assume all the responsi- 
bility and the expense which is certainly a very wrong thing, and the Government 
will not be satisfied to do it forever. Therefore I conceived the idea of a Central 
Gold Reserve, the custody of which will be as safe as the Bank of England, and 
that as long as the bank had in that reserve a five dollar gold piece it should be able 
to issue a five dollar bill against it. This would have the effect of making it impos- 
sible for any bank, so long as it had the money to lend, being without the currency to 
pay across the counter. It may easily be that with the growth of this country that 
in ten or fifteen or twenty years from now there may be a hundred million dollars of 
currency of that kind, there may be more currency of that kind authorized than the 
currency authorized against bank capital. This country as it grows rich and goes 
along will certainly develop a large circulation of that character. The presence of 
a gold reserve like this in Canada, even when the paper counters are out in the 
hands of the people will have just the same effect upon our national credit as the 
presence of such a huge amount of gold in the Government vaults. It does not belong 
to the Government or to the people generally. It belongs to all individuals who hold 
the paper money. It will be a means of strengthening the credit of this country, it 
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will above all things help the banks in their duty towards the country, in always 
having in readiness the currency necessary to do business. The only criticism was 
by a very dear old friend of mine, Mr. Hague, who has been out of the banking busi- 
ness for a good many years, and that is that the gold we deposit against these notes 
would to that extent lessen the bank reserve. It would not have that effect at all, 
because if we did not pay tne gold into the central gold reserve in order to issue notes, 
we would pay the gold into the hands of the Government and take out Dominion notes. 
There is absolutely no difference between the one situation and the other. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there no difference between issuing your own note, which is a liability, and 
issuing a Government note?—A. Why no; in the one case we have a liability and a 
five dollar gold piece against it, and in another case we have paid out the five dollar 
gold piece. 

Q. Your note is a liability when cashed and the gold is in the Goyernment’s 
hands?—A. No, in the one case we have put out a five dollar note for which we are 
liable, for which reason we have a five dollar gold piece in the central reserve against 
it. In the other case we have given a five dollar gold piece to the Government and 
bought its note, so that it absolutely does not make any difference. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. What would be the benefit to be derived by the bank from the increased circu- 
lation ?—-A. The benefit to be derived from it would be that the bank would have 


currency enough with which to do its business, and that without increasing its. 


capital, provided it has enough gold. That is to say it could not be in the position of 
having the money as it may now and yet of not having the actual counters with which 
to do its business. We have seen the situation in our own bank when we have had to 
import United States currency with which to pay for wheat bought in the Northwest. 
That was before the department issued five dollar notes. What we want is a condition 
where there will be sufficient counters to do business. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Does it give you any added privilege or franchise to make money?—A. We 
lose money. We must pay for the warehousing of the gold, and we must also pay 
for the cost of the notes. We must bear all that expense and have no profit from it 
whatever except the incidental advantage of never being in the position of having 
money and not being able to lend it to the people of the Northwest to move their crop. 

Q. You can pay in gold all over the world?—A. If this country would like to 
have gold we would not need the privilege at all. 

Q. Would they take gold?—A. They do not want gold. There is only one country 
in the world where gold is freely used, and that is in England, and the result is not 
beneficial. 

Q. What will your bank be paying out if this becomes law2—A. Our own notes 
secured by gold. 

Q. Secured by gold?—A. Which we might pay out if we did not have this paper 
to take its place. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Why are you not ready to pay out these notes now?—A. Because we can only 
circulate to the amount of our paid-up capital plus the emergency. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. At the present time your circulation is limited to your capital, you cannot 
exceed that limit, as between the actual notes in circulation and the amount of your 
capital, there is always a certain margin. Under the new ‘central gold reserve plan’ 
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is there not an advantage there, which will allow you to issue to the maximum ?—A. 
Yes, there is some advantage. Let me illustrate what Mr. McCurdy means, because 
it is quite right that that should be explained. My own bank has the right to cireu- 
late $15,000,000 of notes; if we get up to $14,500,000 we are in a state of tremor as to 
what we are to do, because we are near the danger line. If we had this right to 
deposit gold in the central reserve, we put that gold there and can go on right up to 
our $15,000,000 and over it, and nothing can happen, because we have already covered 
in advance of such a condition. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Is it safely covered?—A. It is covered beyond peradventure of loss. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What percentage does your bank carry of liquid assets against your call 
liabilities’—A. About 40 per cent of all kinds of liquid assets. 

Q. Supposing you had three million dollars of gold you had deposited with this 
cash reserve and circulating two millions in addition of your own notes, would your 
percentage of liquid assets to call liabilities be the same?—A. Yes, but those particular 
liabilities would have 100 per cent against them. 

Q. But would not the 100 per cent that was taken to cover these particular 
liabilities have been deducted from your liquid assets to offset?—A. Not in any 
different way than they would be if we had paid out the gold. 

Q. Woudn’t it have the effect of increasing the first mortgage as against the 
second mortgage?—A. No, if we were willing to lend that money we could lend two 
million dollars in gold now, or get Dominion notes for it. 

Q. If you loaned $2,000,000 on call your liquid assets would be decreased that 
much?—A. Certainly, if we decided to make loans. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Will you allow me to put it this way? Are there not three alternatives under 
the provisions of the Act; the first to issue your own notes against deposit, secondly 
to pay out the gold itself if the people take it, because it is legal tender; third, to 
exchange the gold for Dominion notes and pay them out#—A. And pay them out. 

Q. Is there any difference between all these processes?—A. There is no difference 
whatever in the result to our reserve, the question is only one of cost. We ought to 
bear the cost, the Government will not continue to bear it, as the years go by. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. In the one case the Government holds the central reserve as trustee for 
your bank, and in the other case the bank holds the reserve itself?—A. It does not 
hold it as trustees for us, but it holds it against its own obligations. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact is it not a fact that your customers will not take gold 
and that causes the amount of your liquid assets to attain a larger proportion to the 
liabilities than it would if the gold was in something the customers would take?— 
A. I fail to see how that is the case. 

Q. So that I think it would have a tendency to increase the ratio of your 
liquid assets?—A. No, it would not affect our resources in any way whatever. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I think the mistake comes in this way, if it is a mistake. Can a bank have 
out and hold out an unlimited amount of circulation or not?—A. No, it can only 
have the amount that the activity of its transactions require at any particular 
moment. 
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Q. Suppose you had the right to put out a hundred million dollars of notes 
tomorrow?—A. It would not do us any good at all, we would keep out just exactly. 
what the activities of our business wanted. For over thirty years the Bank of Com- 
merce had the right to put out $6,000,000 worth of notes and could only put out 
about $3,000,000. 

By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Let us assume, for a moment, that you had to put out $5,000,000 of note 
circulation, in addition to the note circulation which you are authorized to issue, as 
against your paid-up capital. Let us say it appeared to you that your reserves were 
getting lower. What would you do? Would you or would you not have the same 
policy with regard to your liabilities in the future as in the past?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. In other words, if you put up notes you have assets of some kind representing 
them. If you were getting into a position of non-liquidity, what would be your 
policy to-day?—A. If we were willing to make the loan to-day, despite our low 
reserves (as we might in time of stress) we would do it with our own notes instead 
of gold or Dominion notes, and put the gold or Dominion notes in the central gold 
reserve. 

Q. Is there any question of affecting the liquidity of banks by the establishment 
of these gold reserves?—A. None whatever. The moment the notes that have been 
issued in this way come back into our hands, the gold in the central gold reserve 
becomes automatically part of our bank reserve. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, taking it over a term of years, is the percentage of liquid 
assets, as against liabilities, as great as ten years ago?—A. I do not know about ten 
years ago, but the percentage is not so great as two years ago. We endeavour to 
keep 40 per cent in liquid assets. 

Q. Has that declined in the last ten years?—A. It has deélined this year, as 
compared with a couple of years ago, when money was a great deal easier. 

Q. If it declines in a tight year like this, is it the policy of the bank to get up 
to that again?—A. They have the country to take care of and they have to make 
that to some extent the prior obligation. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Do you find that gold is circulated to a greater extent, than before, now that 
we have our own mint?—A. No. I have not often seen a piece from the Mint. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: n 


Q. Do you say the public will not receive gold from the banks?—A. Oh no. I 
did not say that, but it is not the kind of circulation that people want, and it is a 
very wasteful kind of circulation. 

Q. It obtains in all great countries of the world—A. It does not obtain in all 
great countries of the world, only in Great Britain. 

Q. And in Germany and France?—A. Not to any great extent. 

Q. But to a considerable extent, and in Australia as well. She circulates a large 
amount of gold. As a matter of fact, the public could not refuse gold if you offered 
it to them.—A. No. 

Q. The law makes it legal tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cannot the circulation be increased by putting out gold in times of stress ?— 
A. It would be an extremely foolish and expensive thing to do; that is the objection 
to it. 

Q. That would look as though we were embarking on a wrong policy in minting 
gold coin at all?—A. I do not know that we are discussing the Mint. I have always 
looked upon it as a piece of great foolishness. 
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Q. Some bankers were in favour of it-—A. Only one. 

Q. I think a very prominent and sagacious one.-—A. I cannot help-that. He is 
the only one. : 

Q. Representing the Bankers’ Association—A. He is the only banker. He is 
the only one I ever heard of in Canada who favoured the Mint. 

Q. It seems to me a strange thing to say that gold will not be accepted by the 
people of Canada—A. I did not say anything of the kind. I said the people of 
Canada prefer paper money. All the people of North America do. There are very 
few countries where the reverse is the case. In England they are forced to use gold 
because the Bank of England only issues a five pound note, and some of the greatest 
bankers in England have deplored that fact as very hurtful to their gold reserves. It is 
because of this that France seems to be so much richer in gold than England. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because in France the gold is in the central reserve and the 
paper notes are in the pockets of the people. In England the gold is in the pockets 
of the people. 

Q. It is very wasteful?—A. It is very wasteful. I-hope we shall never have 
it in this country. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do you anticipate that there will be a large amount of these ‘excess bank 
notes’ issued under the central gold reserve plan?—A. As the years go by, because 
of my belief in the growth of Canada, I should think there would be. 

Q. The existing bank note system has been safe and satisfactory?—A. Oh yes, 
eminently so. 

Q. In 1890 when the existing plan was adopted the ratio of bank circulation to 
total assets was 14 per cent, and it has gradually reduced until it is now about 7 
per cent. Would it not be a better plam to allow the banks to issue up to a certain 
percentage of their assets, say 14 per cent, which has been found by the experience 
since 1890 to be safe?—A. You are entering upon a cognate but different subject. 
If you ask me what I consider a scientific basis for credit circulation, I should say 
it is the relation to the turnover of the bank, or to the total assets, and not to an 
arbitrary thing like the issue of an amount equal to its paid up capital, but I think 
the public mind is pretty well wedded to the present idea. 

Q. If that is a scientific basis would it not be worth while for the Committee 
to consider it now? It would not necessarily be 14 per cent, it might be 10 per cent? 
—A. If you gentlemen are willing to make the circulation 10 per cent of the bank’s 
assets, instead of 100 per cent of its capital, you will have helped out the bank’s 
circulation privileges very materially. 

Q. It would be in the best interest of the public, would it not?—A. I think it 
would. 

Q. Is there any objection to it?—A. The only objection is that assets are, of 
course, a constantly changing quantity. ‘The bank may suddenly find itself with an 
over-issue, which it is unable to control. But in my mind there is no doubt that 
the issue of notes (which is dependent upon the activity of the bank’s business) has 

“a scientific relation to its total business, a great deal more so than to its capital. 

Q. If that is so, I do not see why we should not consider it. The last banker 
who favoured us with his views said it was not advisable?—A. I do not say it is not 
advisable. I think the public has a very fixed notion as to the relation between paid- 
up capital, double liability and note circulation, but all the same, I remember in our 
own experience we only issued three millions at one time when we had the right to 
issue six. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. I ask you if the deposit of gold reserves will do away with the emergency 
issue?—A. No. I think it should not. They are two different things. 
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Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Why are you opposed to the establishment of a Mint in Canada?—A. Because 
we can only make money out of coining silver, and we did that at a less cost 
before, I fancy. I do not know that I have any desire to discuss the subject of the 
Mint. I was asked a question in regard to it and I expressed my opinion. 

Q. It is very pertinent to this clause. It is a question of coining our own money 
or going to the United States or England for it, as we have always done before the 
establishment of the Mint. Is it not much better for us to coin our own gold in this 
country 2—A. No. I should think not. 

Q. Why ?’—A. Unfortunately we are a nation that imports more than it exports, 
and we have tw pay our debts to Europe mainly through New York. Gold is mostly 
useful for international purposes, and therefore United States gold, which can be 
used in New York, or British sovereigns, are the kind of gold that in the last analysis 
we want. : 


Q. Can you not use Canadian gold in the United States?—A. No, it is not legal 
tender. 

Q. Not if it is of the same weight and fineness as United States gold?—A. That 
would not help if the people would not take it. 


Q. But is not gold of the same value there?—A. You cannot get the people to 
take it. In this country the United States ten dollar gold piece is legal tender and 
the British sovereign is legal tender, but in the United States Canadian gold is not 
legal tender. 


Q. Is not gold the same value all over the world, except for the cost of transport- 
ing it; I mean gold of a.certain fineness and weight?—A. No. If you were to take 
Canadian gold and try and pay debts in New York with it, the gold would have to 
be sent to their Mint, melted down and there would be a very substantial loss on that 
transaction. You would only have the value of the gold that remained. 


Q. As a matter of fact, gold of a similar fineness is just as valuable in Ottawa 
as New York, except for the cost of transporting it between these two points?—A. I 
have just illustrated to you that it is not. 


Q. I mean the intrinsic value?—A. The intrinsic value, yes, but gold is only 
useful for international exchange. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Suppose you had a million dollars to pay in New York. Would Canadian 
gold be of any use in paying it?—A. No use whatever. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If there are no more questions on that, let us go to 61B. It is proposed that 
banks should pay an annual tax for the privilege of issuing bank notes. Do you wish 
to speak on that?—A. If I might be allowed to read the only paper I have, on the 
profits of banking, I may perhaps remove a large part of the objections to banking 
which rest on the idea that it is an unduly profitable business. If the Committee will 
allow me to read a paper on this subject, I think it will settle the question of taxa- 
tion. | |) i 

‘Much of the criticism of Canadian banking seems to arise from the idea that 
it is an unduly profitable business. I have thought it best to begin by a statement of 
the profits of one hundred businesses selected from forty-nine different callings, cover- 
ing a very wide range of industry. This is followed by a statement of the profits of 
British and Canadian banking, all upon the basis of the earnings applied to the real 
capital—that is, the capital and surplus, or rest, combined :— 


| 
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1. Profits of 100 industrial businesses in Canada: 
Capital and surplus.. ......... . $76,044,587 
PRONE 6 Vecetaee Gree er 13,563,363. Percentage 17-84 
In many cases there is good-will included in 
the capital, and if this could be removed the 
percentage would be higher. A bank cannot 
capitalize good-will, or any other intangible asset. 


2. Profits of 10 British banks: 
Capittaleand rest.. .. s< «. -« .- £3.979.300 
JEARGHlRo oA Croan ea ae ne 465,695. Percentage 11-70 


3. Profits of 19 Canadian banks on Capital and Rest: Percentage 8-84 
If argued that Rest was made out of bank- 
ing, show that $48,228,000 out of Reserve Funds 
of $106,872,000 was paid in as Premium on 
Stock. The remaining $58,644,000 was accu- 
mulated mostly by the older banks over a period 
of 40 to 80 years.’ 


From this it will be seen that British banking is more profitable by one-third 
than Canadian banking, while the one hundred businesses put together average profits 
twice as large as the Canadian banks. 

Perhaps a better way of judging would be by applying net profits to the entire 
assets of the bank. 

Thirteen leading Canadian banks :— 


Percentage. 
USO Tae SOON Teese a yd So co on oc a1 ao so Jke8} 
Hs0Ssnetepronts, to entire assetsic =.) 5. jeu ciel Meee en ees 
1OSenetpronts: to entire assets: 5 ..- 1-0) emcee dealt 
Tienetepronts) tO eutire assets... 25 oe ace eee nee L-20 


In 1903 the percentage was 1-50 so that it is lessening with the increased cost 
of living. In the main the percentage of profits on the total assets of the banks is 
declining. That is undoubtedly due to the increased cost of administration. Similar 
percentages in English banks range from -75 to 1-15. The proportion of their assets 
to capital is, however, larger than in Canada, and therefore their profit on capital 
and rest is larger. There are too many banks in the United States to quote their 
figures, but they generally agree with the Canadian results. 

Banking in Canada is not only not unduly profitable, but the profit is not large 
enough to induce sufficient capital to enter upon the business. The double liability 
which does not exist with other joint-stock corporations is an added deterrent to 
investors, although it cannot with wisdom be removed. The real interest of Canada 
is not to defame its banking system but to uphold it. 

It is not easy to understand the reason for a tax upon banks as a whole, especially 
as they have no responsibility whatever for the bank failures which have so aroused 
public interest in banking. No corporations have done so much for the development 
of the West unless it may be the railroads, and none have made so little profit out of 
it relatively either to the capital employed or to the effort put forth. 

The real question seems to be: Do the banks realize that they have a franchise 
from the people and do they act in fair accordance with the purpose of the franchise? 
Let us see then how they serve the people. 

In Great Britain there is one bank office for each 5,116 people; in‘ the United 
States for each 3,407; and in Canada for each 2,847, and yet consider our thinly 
settled country. In the cities of the United States there is a bank office for each 
9.700 and in Canada for each 3,100. 
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In early days in eastern Canada a branch bank was established in a town where 
the population seemed large enough to support it. In the West to-day the bank takes 
its share in the initial efforts to create the town. Banks open numerous offices which 
they know all will not pay for several years, using a large part of their western profits 
for the purpose. Of course they expect to gain by such action in the end, but it is 
well to remember that no new country in the history of the world was ever accom- 
panied in its early settlement by such banking facilities. : 

I have examined the statements of profits of ordinary western offices with the 
following results :— 


1. Few offices ever pay until the third year. 


2. The profits of later years rarely pay the first losses until the bank is six or 
seven years old. 
3. Without the profits in circulation few of the offices could possibly be opened 


for several years after the present time of opening, and a very large proportion could 
never be opened at all. 


Complaints at rates of interest charged in the West and proposals to tax the cir- 
culation of bank notes are as ill-timed as they could possibly be at this particular 
moment in the development of Canada. What we want is more and more bank offices, 
only possible because of the note issue, and more money available for loans in the 
West. More money is more likely to become available by supporting rather than by 
defaming the machinery the state has established for the purpose. If the machinery 
has worked badly let that be shown. But there is little to be gained by vague charges 
which are generally an echo of grievances supposed to exist in the United States. 

The enormous volume of cash business done by banks on which no commission is 
paid is not appreciated. In the United States 94 per cent of the entire business is 
done by cheque, while the wholesale business in large ‘cities is done by cheque to the 
extent of 99 per cent. Canadian figures would not be markedly different. The public 
seem to lose sight of the fact that every item handled by the banks costs money in 
salaries, rent, stationery, ete. Many efforts have been made to estimate the cost of 
handling each item, and in Canada we consider two cents per cheque a very low esti- 
mate. An expert in the United States places the cost of handling an ordinary cheque 
as -024613, while a savings bank cheque costs -06473. English banks charge a cus- 
tomer for postage, cheque books, and for keeping an account unless a balance of £50 
to £100 is kept. We estimate that it costs $15 to $25 per annum to carry on an ordin- 
ary current account, and that to be profitable the balance should be at least $300. 

We have for years been going through a period of constant increase in prices, 
and therefore the cost to the public of most things has been steadily growing greater. 
The cost of almost every kind of service we have in the community has increased 
except the cost of banking. In consequence the cost of the administration of banks 
has also greatly increased, and yet it seems to be forgotten that the services per- 
formed by the banks for the public free of any charge, have had the tendency to 
increase in the kinds of service and have increased enormously in volume. That is 
we are doing more and more things without charge. Where for other services charges 
are made such charges have not been increased; indeed the profits per item in the 
turnover of banks is distinctly less than it was five years ago. , 

I should like also to draw attention to the fact that the banks possess only one 
important privilege—that of the note issue. It is because of the profit from this that 
all of these services to the public for which no charge has been made have become 
possible. Since and including the revision of 1890 all reforms in the Bank Act have 
been of a character which have brought no direct profit, and sometimes have involved 
a direct loss to the banks, while all of these have been extremely beneficial to the 
people of Canada as a whole. Because of this benefit to the people as a whole the 
banks have, of course, indirectly benefited. It is to be regretted that despite these 
facts whenever the decennial revision of the Bank Act takes place the banks are 
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regarded as applicants for further favours and receive little credit for their efforts 
over a long series of years, to improve the Bank Act in the interests of the people of 
Canada as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN.—This Statement will be inserted in the minutes under section 
61 B as Sir Edmund’s reasons as to why the banks should not be called upon to pay 
an annual tax for the privilege of issuing bank notes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. You indicate there that, if a tax is placed upon circulation the cost to the 
customer will be increased. Of course that is so. But conversely, if you change 
the basis of circulation to a percentage of assets, would it mot be reasonable to 
believe that bank customers could get accommodation at a somewhat lower rate?—A. 
I think it would have a tendency to lessen the western rates complained of, because 
the main profits of western business are from cireulation. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 

Q. What are the four sources of free money that the banks have? I understand 
they are the reserves, the deposits, the circulation and the paid up capital. Is that 
right?—A. The paid up capital and the rest fund, the deposits and the circulation. 

Q. Four different sources?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how much do the banks, as a rule, make on this free money from these 
four different sources?—A. I have given you just now the figures of what we make 
on the assets as a whole, 1-25 about. , 

Q. The statement in my hand here, compiled from the statistics of twelve of our 
Canadian banks, and the percentage of free money in these various institutions, varies 
from 2-67 to 3-42 per cent. Would that be a fair estimate?—A. You mean the profit 
on it? 

Q. The profit to the banks on this free money.—A. I should think that might 
be; we do not calculate it that way ourselves. 

Q. Do you make about the same percentage of profit from these four different 
sources?—A. I could not say. You mean are they about the same? 

Q. Yes.—A. That would depend on the size of the capital and reserve and the 
size of the circulation. 

Mr. Currir.—Certain items of those are fixed capital, and you cannot use all 
that capital to lend. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. About how much circulation is there out at the present time among the banks 
of Canada#—A. About $97,000,000. 

Q. About $100,000,000 in round numbers. Is it fair to say that the banks are 
making from 2-67 to 3-42 per cent on that amount of money?—A. Oh, no, the profit 
on circulation is not a very large profit. 

Q. Would you say how large?—A. It would be a difficult thing to calculate. 
A large part of it has to be kept idle, and it costs about 13 per cent to begin with. 
I should think perhaps you might take 23 per cent on it, but we do not calculate 
our profits in that way. They are all in one pot. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Two-and-one-half per cent net or gross?—A.23 per cent gross. One and a 


half per cent direct cost, and then the cost of administering the bank. 
Q. Could you state the precise expense?—A. J would not like to answer that 


question. 
By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. Would it be about 2-8 per cent?—A. From that the expense of all the salaries 
am] administration of the bank has to come. 
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Q. Will you tell the Committee as to how much you think the banks of Canada 
make on the $100,000,000 which the people permit you to create?—A. I am afraid 
I cannot tell you anything except what I have told you just now, that is what we 
make on our entire assets. Perhaps this sort of a statement may help you. This 
however is a statement of the entire assets also. 

Q. Is two and a half per cent too much?—A. No, if off that you take the gross 
expense of administering the bank. 

Q. Will you give an idea of that as a whole?—A. For instance, if you allow that 
the capital and surplus of a bank should earn let us say six per cent without being in the 
banking business at all, then the profit out of every advantage we have in banking, 
circulation and free deposits and the benefit on savings bank deposits and everything 
else, would amount to, in the case of the Bank of Montreal -45 of 1 per cent. The banks 
as a whole make from about -20 to -60 of 1 per cent profit on that part of the 
business which they get from being allowed to be a bank, from all of the different 
interests, that is to say circulation, free deposits, interest deposits and all. 

Q. We had that brought out the other day?—A. I do not know of any other way 
of getting at it. 

Q. Does the bank only make that much profit on that $100,000,000 of circula- 
tion ?—A. Perhaps it makes more. 

Q. You would not have them make money on that $100,000,000 which we permit 
them to issue?—A. Certainly. I have said that it is because of that that we are able 
to lose any amount of money in the western country in establishing new branches. 

Q. And also to make no end of money. Do the banks pay Canada anything for 
that privilege?—A. I have shown you they earn only one-half as much as ordinary 
industrial organizations which have no privileges. 

Q. Would you consider that is paying Canada for this privilege?—A. I think it 
is. The service is given to the people of Canada. . 

Q. Do the banks of Canada pay our Government anything for this privilege?— 
A. No, they do not. 

Q. Do you know of any country in the world that permits that sort of thing 
except Canada?—A. Yes. The banks have franchises of one kind and another in 
many countries. 

Q. I know they have. Could you give the Committee the names of some coun- 
tries that permit similar franchises without paying for it, on the same basis as we 
do?’—A. I have here the note issue system of all the countries of Europe if you choose 
to listen to it, and there are sometimes considerations to the State, but they have 
privileges quite as valuable as ours, and often much wider, and very much more like 
what Mr. McCurdy desires in the relation of the circulation to the entire capital of 
the banks. 

Q. Do they pay a tax?—A. In some cases they do, and sometimes they don’t. 

Q. Does the Bank of Scotland pay a tax?—A. The Bank of Scotland has no note 
privilege now, except the privilege compromised in 1844 by the Bank Act. I do not 
know whether they pay a tax or not. There is one thing certain, the banks in Europe 
would not open in the West banks that do not pay, as we do. I have explained that 
we do that against the profits we make from the note circulation. 

Q. Would it not be better to take this privilege away from the banking system, 
as it is at present, and place it properly where it belongs, and have the people pay 
for it rather than carry the principle of protection into the banking system as we have 
done, and subsidize our banks to the extent of the profits they make on this $100,000,- 
000 of currency?—A. The question is whether they use it for the real benefit of the 
age The country makes enormously more out of the Bank note privilege than 
we do. : 

Q. Why?—A. Because we are able to lend them money for their-enterprises, and 
we open branches that could not otherwise be opened. 
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_ Q. Can you give me, or rather the committee, a reason why we should give this 
privilege to the banks?—A. Would you let me ask you a question in return? What 
tax do you think the Bank of Commerce ought to pay for the privilege of issuing 
$15,000,000 notes? . 

Q. Personally I am not a banker, therefore I cannot say—A. I could answer 
you so readily if I knew what you thought would be a fair tax for the privilege. 

Q. I do not know—I am not saying that we should impose any tax.—A. I don’t 
think you should. 

Q. I am trying to elucidate some information for myself and the commitee to 
convince you why this Parliament of ours should give to the bankers of this country 
this privilege and what do they give for the privilege in return?—A. Well I spent 
some time this morning in trying to show what privilege the West got for it. I 
pointed out that we opened offices which for three years at least, three or four years, 
did not pay. We spent an enormous amount of money in opening those offices and 
that was done out of the note using privilege. 

Q. That was not done as a. matter of philanthropy? You expected to make 
money ?—A. Will you excuse me if I say the Government does not give us the fran- 
chise as a matter of philanthropy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words you would not open these branches?—A. If we had not the 
note circulation. 

Q. And if you are taxed for the privilege you would not open branches?—A. We 
would not take the privilege. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. If the banks of Canada make from 2 to 3 per cent—I am pretty well in- 
formed it is 2-8 per cent?—A. I have given you the comparative figures, 1-18, and 
you will have to accept that as far as I am concerned. 

Q. I think we have some other authorities who indicate that they take 2-8 per 
ezent on this free money. If that be so then Canada is at the present time subsidizing 
our banking system to the extent of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 a year. 

The CuHatmrMAN.—How do you arrive at that calculation, Doctor? 

Q. From the statistics I have with regard to the free money which the banks 
have from four sources. I am credibly informed that they make about the same 
amount in the East and 2-8 per cent would be a fair estimate as to the profit they do 
make. If that be so, reduced to dollars and cents, that is what we are doing to the 
Canadian banks. We are subsidizing them to that extent by granting them this 
privilege. I am not arguing against that. It may be the best method possible, but 
I think the Committee should have some information as to why this privilege is given 
and what the country receives in return—aA. What the country receives in return? 
To begin with there is the development you have seen in the last fifteen years in 
the Canadian West, west of Lake Superior. None of these offices would have been 
opened but for this. The entire western bank system rests upon the note privilege. 
It rests also upon the fact that the tills of our western offices are filled with unused 
notes. For instance all banks, if they had not this privilege of issuing notes against 
circulation, would have to hold a considerable amount of actual specie in these 
western offices, and if they had to live only from the profit on deposits it would sweep 
the entire banking business of the West out of existence. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Take the total assets of the Canadian Banks, including of course as they mature 
the items of current loans and discounts, how is that money derived? Am I right 
in stating that it is derived from your paid up capital, from your reserve, from the 
proceeds of your note circulation and from your deposits?—A- Yes. 
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Q. And it is all in the one pot, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, supposing I were to ask what are your loans and discounts, 
from what source was the money derived which you loan out and the total of which 
is represented in your total loans and discounts, would it be correct to state that part 
of it is note circulation, part of it deposits, part of it capital and part of it reserye?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, is it all in one pot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the rate of bank profit derived by the banks upon what the share- 
holders own, that is the capital and reserve, is normal or abnormal?—A. I think it is 
quite clear that it is smaller than in other countries, and that it does not at the 
moment induce new capital to come into banking. ; 

Q. Supposing it were Jower, in your judgment would new capital be likely to flow 
into Canadian bank stocks or not?—A. It certainly would not. 

Q. Supposing a tax, let us say, two per cent, were put upon the note circulation, 
and that $2,000,000 were thus taken from the profits of the Canadian banks and paid 
over to the Government, what, if any, would be the effect upon the rate of discounts 
throughout Canada, or if that remained constant what would be the effect upon the 
flow of capital into Canadian bank stocks?—A. It would stop the investment of 
money in bank stocks, but it would have to be recovered from the borrower. I am 
prepared to show how small the margin of profit is, and when you come to discuss the 
rate of interest on deposits to show that the banks could not pay 34 per cent, much less 
4 per cent. 

Q. Is it your opinion that any tax upon the note circulation would fall upon the 
borrowing public?—A. I think it would fall upon the borrowing public. 


Sir EpMunp Oster.—With reference to the quotations that have been made as to 
the earnings of free money I have here a statement compiled in the last banking 
return showing the earnings of 12 of the main banks, showing their percentage, the 
amount of free money, their capital, reserve, the deposits upon which they paid no 
interest and their circulation. It takes all the rest of the business of the bank—the 
whole of the money which the bank makes on its business comes to 2 and 3 per cent 
on the free money—it takes the whole of the other business to earn 2 or 3 per cent 
on the free money. There are the figures of twelve of the leading banks (handing 
document to Chairman). It takes all the rest of the business to pay the earnings. 


Mr. Nespitr.—So that this report includes all the other assets. 


Sir Epmunp Oster.—That is the total earnings of every bank, and it took the res¢ 
of the business to earn it. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


_  Q. In relation to the statistical information which you have just furnished us, 
Sir Edmund, how do ygu arrive at the choice of industries? Of the class of industry 
especially, and how do you choose the industry from each particular class?—A. We 
practically took almost every industry in Canada, except that we left out the farmers, 
the real estate men and ranchers. 

Q. Do I understand that in each particular class the profit shown is the average 
profit in that class of business or only in relation to the one industry chosen from 
that particular class?—A. No,-what we do say is that in businesses, some of which 
do not make much more than banks, but every one of which makes more than the 
banks, I have taken the average results of 49 large industries, represented by 100 
establishments, with a total capital of $76,000,000, in the feeling that if we did that 
we were getting a fair result of ordinary business from biscuit factories to coal mines 

Q. They are a sort of hand picked industries?—A. No, they are not hand picked 
at all, we simply took the industries as they came along. 
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Q. How did you get that list? It makes a great deal of difference what you 
took, that is as you went along if you took an industry to show 2 per cent?—A. We 
did not pick them at all, we simply took the statements of customers of the Bank of 
Commerce. I told our people to take out a hundred ordinary balance sheets and see 
what the result would be. 

Q. Practically at random?—A. Well, practically at random. 

Q. Let me illustrate my point. Take two knitting mills, one might make 12 per 
cent and the other 2. Supposing you had those two balance sheets, which would your 
officers take?—A. I want to say the statement is made with absolute fairness. I have 
the detailed figures here. JI cannot say more than that I have the exact figures and 
have gone over them, they contain people’s names which I cannot give to the general 
public. There are no concerns on the edge of failure, but none of the banks used are 
on the edge of failure. They are concerns of normal prosperity, not abnormal pros- 
perity, but just 100 ordinary concerns, and they cover 49 different kinds of business. 

Q. You said you chose industries not one of which is paying less dividend than 
that which is payable by the bank?—A. No, I did not say that, you misapprehend 
me. I say that while some of these profits run from a comparatively low figure to 
. much higher than the banks pay, as a matter of fact it happens thut none of them 
pay a lower percentage of profits than the banks. But they were picked out without 
reference to profit. — 

(Q). Was the statement prepared on the dividends of the banks or on the profits ?— 
A. On the profits of the banks made on their own capital and rest combined. 

Q. We have heard a great deal of the co-called concealed profits of the bank; do 
you say that no weight is attached to that item?—A. Well, of course one could not tell 
that with regard to any other bank than his own. What you call concealed assets 
are I suppose the contingent fund that any good bank will carry against what might 
be called unforeseen losses. 

Q. That is what I was leading up to.—A. If you, for instance, made as every bank 
should make, quite ample provision for the weak spots you see and for all the actually 
bad debts you encounter, you have the overwhelming bulk of your business in a period 
of prosperity without any such provision, but you will be a very foolish man if you 
do not Jay something aside to meet that inherent weakness which you know, as every 
man of business knows, to be in some of your business even though you cannot see 
it at the moment. 

Q. To generalize, is it your opinion that the amount written off year by year by 
the banks is not more than enough to meet your contingent losses?—A. I should hope 
it will be more than enough. I mean to say, that supposing a bank should lay aside 
2 per cent of its entire loans there may sometimes be disastrous losses which would 
make that amount insufficient, but we should hope that such a percentage aside would 
be sufficient over a series of years. 

Q. You mean 2 per cent of the bank’s loans annually 2—A. No, once for all, to 
build up a contingent account of that nature. 

Q. But we have been told that it is the practice of the banks from year to year 
to write off a certain amount?—A. Of course every year every bank should write off 
all the bad debts it sees plus an allowance for all the accounts it sees are not in 
exactly perfect condition. If it has had several years of prosperity and no losses of 
any account and if it is a wise bank it will do just as the prudent merchants does, 
it will lay aside something for the time when that inherent loss in what seeems to 
be good business is discovered. You would not think a bank was well administered 
if it had, say, $150,000,000 of commercial loans, and simply because they all seemed 
to be good it did not lay aside anything to meet the unforeseen losses. ; 

Q. You do not think they lay aside too large an amount to meet these possible 
losses?—A. I do not think so. 
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By Mr. McLean (Sunbury and Queens): 

Q. I am informed by a gentleman who has made an estimate, Mr. McCurdy, that 
the average dividends paid to stockholders of Canadian banks is 9.62, would you say 
that is about correct?—A. I would think that is all right. 

The CrammaNn.—That is only on paid up capital, but not capital and rest ? 

Mr. McLean (Sunbury and Queens).—That is capital, capital subscribed. 

Q. These stockholders you have mentioned have the double liability 2A. Yes. 

Q. Double liability is a statutory liability, they are bound to pay that amount 
to the creditors. Then they practically receive on their investment less than 5 per 
cent if these figures are correct—A. The stockholders of the banks would hardly 
expect to receive a full return on a mere liability, but they should get something 
You would certainly expect an investment with a double liability to pay 8 per cent 
if without such liability another paid 6 per cent. 

Q. The difficulty is to get capital to invest in banks. In connection with that, 
why should the double liability be retained. I just want to call your attention 
to the fact that we want more banking capital. We say we cannot get money 
to invest in our banks. One reason is the double liability. You have shown 
figures as regards the return. Now why should the double liability be retained 
as a practical business proposition ?—A. I must first refer to the fact that the banks 
guarantee each others notes and that the double liability undoubtedly influences 
them, in being willing to guarantee the notes of a bank which is just starting, 
and has only a small volume of assets, compared to its circulation. That is one 
reason. The double liability was created in North America, because of the many 
failures of banks in the United States, and we subsequently embodied it in our Acts. 
But to show that it is a natural kind of security for the creditors of a bank to expect, 
we have only to turn to the history of Great Britain. You gentlemen are aware that 
many banks in England and Scotland had, until the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, an unlimited liability. In that respect they were like joint stock companies. 
but they were not under joint stock Jaw. They had the same liability that partners 
have, but that was conceived to be such an intolerable thing that now there are no 
banks of that kind in England or in Scotland, and the banks now being created under 
joint stock law have only a single liability. But the feeling regarding the eredit of 
banks is so strong that practically all the shareholders of the banks of Great Britain 
have subscribed a liability generally five times as great as the ordinary lability, and 
have signed a deed of settlement under which that liability will not be called except 
in case of the failure of a bank. I submit that in view of these facts it is not likely 
that you can do away with the double liability, even if it were thought wise to do so. 

Q. What happened when they sold their stock?—A. They sold it with that lia- 
bility and the buyer had to accept it. : 

Q. The double liability existed in the United States banks?—A. Yes, in all banks 
there, whether under state charters or national bank charters. They carried the idea 
so far, in some parts of the United States, as to compel shareholders in grain ware- 
housing companies to assume a double liability on their shares. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Are you able to give us the average rate of interest at the present time paid 
by the banks to the shareholders for the money they have invested at the present price 
of bank stock?—A. I would rather give you that to-morrow morning, if you will ask 
the question then. 

Q. Would it be asking too much for you to give us some knowledge as to why the 
banks of Canada are only to pay 8 per cent dividends on the capital invested, while 
the banks of England are able to pay 11 per cent?—A. The profits of the banks in 
England are larger than the profits of the Canadian banks. 

Q. In what way?—A. They have more free money than we have and they have a 
larger amount of business, relatively, to their capital. Another reason is that in Eng- 
land there is a tendency to distribute the whole profits of the banks to the sharehold- 
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ers, while in Canada we have much to do: We have to build bank premises and 
strengthen the bank in the way of providing a rest and generally in conserving the 
money for future use, so that the bank may better serve the country. So that some of 
our profits go into these channels, rather than to the shareholders. 


. By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Why is it that bank stocks are worth so much at the present time? There are 
few banks in Canada not worth $225 to $250. They almost all have 100 per cent rest 
that belongs to the shareholders——A. Bank stocks are very low in Canada, not high. 
The actual premium that is put on the stock by the market is very little in addition to 
its book value. 

Q. If new stock, it would be put out approximately at that figure?—A. At the 
figure of the book value. 

Q. If new stock were issued, you would have to purchase at the book value and 
would get your interest on that book value, 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. I would like to ask you what is the cost of a bank note which passes current 
among us?—A. Are you talking now about dirty notes? 
Q. Yes.—A. The best note to take is a five dollar bill, because most of the 
circulation consists of fives. The cost of actual printing is of course about the same 


in each case. 
Q. It does not cost more to make a twenty dollar bill than a five?—A. Oh no. 


They cost 24 cents apiece. A proposal has been made that we should issue these only 
once. The effect of that would be that the money derived from the circulation of $5 


notes would cost us 54 per cent per annum. 
Q. What methods do you use in your bank, for keeping the currency clean ?— 


A. Only the selection and burning of the dirty notes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you sterilize at all?—A. No, but I may say under this new Act provision 
has been made by which all the signatures may be applied by a mechanical process 
instead of by writing, and that may enable the notes to be laundered. As soon as 
the new Bank Act is passed, we shall investigate the new American system of 
laundering notes. , 

Q. That would result in our having cleaner notes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Laundering is sterilizing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Mr. McLeod says, on Page 55, the cost would be 12 cent, as against your 23 
cents?—A. We cannot obtain notes at Government rates. We pay about $90 a thou- 
sand sheets. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. If you all adopted the same general form, would not that be much cheaper? 
A. It might be cheaper, but T should be very sorry to see it done. 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. If there are no more questions on this point, we will proceed with 61C, 
‘That a tax be levied on money loaned by Canadian banks in foreign countries.’ 
You have a branch in Mexico. You might tell us something about that foreign 
business ?—A. Wherever we do business in a foreign country, except in the City of 
New York and in London, England, our deposits are larger than our loans. I think 
it would be a very curious thing, in the interest of the Dominion of Canada, if you 
were to tax us for accumulating such deposits. 
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By Mr, Aikins: 

Q. Have all banks been as successful in their business in foreign countries ?— 
A. I do not know about the affairs of other banks. We have been successful. 

Q. But there is possibility of some banks not being quite so successful as your 
bank ?—A. Oh, yes. I do not think that the exigencies of banking are different there 
from here, if only the banks are carefully administered. 

Q. Just about the same as in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if any losses did oceur in foreign countries, those losses must fall on 
the Canadian people who are the shareholders in those banks?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: , 
Q. You have a deposit and loan business in Mexico’—A. Yes. 
Q. You say your deposits there exceed your loans?—A, Yes. 
Q. So the surplus comes to Canada for utilization here?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I read a pamphlet of yours'sometime ago, as to what happened in 1907.—A, 
I have it here; it bears on the question of lending money in New York. I think it 
was circulated among the Committee. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. I would like to ask the Committee to have that tabulated statement regarding 
banks in Europe that do not pay taxes to their respective governments, printed in 
the evidence ?—A. The document that I have here is with reference to their note cir- 
culation powers. I should have to do more work on it to find out about taxation. 
It was a statement prepared to show the nature of the franchises they have, not 
whether they are taxed or not. 

The CHAIRMAN.—We might leave that until to-morrow morning. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. If it were the case that a large sum of money were withdrawn from Canada 
and loaned in foreign countries for general commercial purposes, would you regard 
that as an undesirable state of affairs?—A. I should think so. Canada needs its own 
money at home. 

Q. Such practice should be discouraged ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Conversely, if a bank secured a large amount of money in a foreign country 
where it was doing business, that country would regard it as objectionable, from their 
point of view, for that money to be sent to Canada?—A. It might. 

Q. Some years ago the National Monetary Commission sent a representative to 
Canada, J. French Johnson, and he after receiving full information from the best 
and most reliable sources in Canada made a report on the Canadian Banking System. 
These are his conclusions. He says: 

“ This transference of funds from sluggish to active communities is the inevitable 
result of a system of branch banking and is the cause of the tendency of the rate of 
interest toward uniformity in all parts of Canada. Whatever may be said against 
a system of branch banks, there can be no question that it does bring about a more 
even distribution of capital in a country than is possible under a system of indepen- 
dent local banks. Canadian bank managers aré anxious to put out their money 
where it is most wanted, for there they get the best possible rate of interest and obtain 
paper of the’ best quality. No matter where a manager’s headquarters may be, he 
is most deeply concerned in three questions: (1) Where is idle money accumulat- 
ing? (2) How can he best draw it into his bank? (3) In what parts of the 
Dominion is money most needed? In localities of both kinds he establisned branches; 
in the one the branches accumulate deposits often much in excess of their loans, in 
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the others the loans exceed the deposits. Thus it happens that the savings of the 
eastern provinces, where the growth of industry and trade is slow and the demand 
for new capital is not increasing, are sent westward and loaned out to merchants and 
manufacturers and farmers of the new territories. The peezne of the East supply 
the capital for the development of the West, though many of them perhaps are en- 
tirely ignorant of the useful purpose their savings are made to perform. In the 
western cities of Canada one hears no talk among business men about the scarcity of 
capital. A merchant or manufacturer in Manitoba gets the money he needs as 
easily as does a merchant or manufacturer in Toronto or Montreal. 

“ Justifiable as the bank’s policy is from a national point of view, one cannot help 
believing that the branch banking system has really checked the development of-busi- 
ness and industry in the maritime provinces. If Canada during the last thirty 
years had depended, like the United States, upon independent local banks, there would 
have been a plethora of capital in the East, and Montreal, Quebec and Halifax, like 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, would have years ago have had 4 and 5 per 
cent money, while Winnipeg and other western cities, less populous than now, would 
still be paying 1 per cent a month. The relative cheapness of capital undoubtedly 
helped to build up the prosperous industries of Massachusetts. The same cause operat- 
ing in the maritime provinces of Canada would doubtless have led to the establish- 
ment there of industries of which the people under existing conditions have not 
ventured to dream.” Would it not therefore, in view of Mr. Johnson’s conclusions, 
be fair to state that the maritime provinces have a just grievance that by the opera- 
tion of the Canadian branch banking system their accumulated surplus is siphoned 
out ot their provinces instead of being available there at attractive rates to borrowers, 
on the same idea that the export of needed capital from Canada is objectionable to our 
people here, or that the exporting of capital from Jamaica to Canada would be 
distasteful to Jamaicans?—A. Your question has not much relation to what you 
have been reading. How are you applying it? 

Q. I simply ask, is there any basis for the complaint—provided always that this 
statement is correct ? 

The CHairRMAN.—How does it concern us if Jamaica complains ? 

Mr. McCurpy.—That is their business; they are the sufferers. 

The CHaiRMAN.—That is borrowing trouble it seems to me. 

Mr. McCurpy.—That is not the point here. I find it difficult to bring in all 
questions under the regular headings. I thought, in view of the fact that you were 
taxing Canadian banks, that possibly this grievance could be discussed under this 
heading. Sir Edmund has told us that if capital were exported from Canada the 
people of this country would have a right to complain because their interests were 
prejudiced. Similarly I would ask if the people in the district referred to by Mr. 
Johnson, that is the maritime provinces, are not justified in complaining when their 
savings are taken up, and they do not get the advantage of accumulated capital at 
a low rate of interest for the development of local industries——A. You are not speak- 
ing of Jamaica at all, but as to whether the maritime provinces have a right to com- 
plain if their surplus money has been taken away from them and has been used to 
make money cheap in Winnipeg. 

The CHairmMan.—Are you asking whether the maritime provinces have a right to 
complain inasmuch as their money has been taken away and utilized in Winnipeg? 

Mr. McCurpy.—yYes, if a province is thrifty and its earnings have accumulated, 
is it not logical that capital should be obtainable there at lower rates than if it had no 
accumulations? But the rate is arbitrarily fixed under our branch bank system and, 
as Mr. Johnson indicates, an injustice is committed. 

Sir EDMUND WALKER.—My answer to that would be: if what Mr. Johnson says is a 
fact, I suppose they would have the same right to complain that the western farmer 
has because he has to pay for the protection afforded to eastern manufacturers. 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. We are not discussing the tariff; we are discussing the Bank Act.—A. It 
is Canada we are talking about at the moment. 

Q. We all have constituencies that are affected by the operation of the Act, and 
although we are of course legislating for the whole of Canada, I am here as well to 
look after the special interests of my constituency and province——A. I am endeavour— 
ing to answer that. 

Q. In one town in my constituency, there is deposited in the braneh bank $20 
for every $1 that is loaned there. These people are concerned more for the rate of 
interest they get than they are on the amount paid on their loans —A. I am not 
going to ignore the local point of view. The question, of course, is a very vital one. 
Tf there are industries in the maritime provinces which suffer from the banks not 
lending them money, those provinces would have some right to complain. But I do 
not believe they are suffering to any extent at all. 

Q. My premises are these. Take Mr. Johnson’s statement; if the idle or cheap 
capital deposited exceeds the loans the people of that particular section should be 
able to use that capital at a correspondingly cheap rate of interest, whereas if they 
have to pay the same rates for capital as points further west they are at a corres- 
ponding disadvantage—A. Mr. McCurdy, I will answer your question if you will 
allow me to do so. In the first place you have to make a banking system for the 
people of Canada as a whole. The banking system so far as the maritime provinces 
are concerned, where they have a great deal more money on deposit than on loan, is 
probably more to the advantage of the depositor than it is to the borrower. If there 
are manufacturing industries’ in the maritime provinces which are seriously hurt by 
paying a rate of interest which is perhaps 1 per cent in excess of what they might 
have to pay under other circumstances they have some right ‘to complain, but are 
they seriously hurt? We have no end of local grievances against what we regard 
as the interests of the country ‘as a whole. 

Q. Your answer includes the statement, Sir Edmund, that the people in that part 
of the country are fortunate in the fact that their money could be loaned in the West, 
and that they are able to get good rates of interest on deposits. The fact is that, 
years ago, when we had local banks, we enjoyed higher rates of interest on deposits. 
I can remember seeing deposit receipts drawing 4 per cent interest 2A. I can remem- 
ber them getting 5 per cent in Ontario. 

Mr. McCurpy —I cannot remember those days. I refer to the year 1892. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact that the deposits are larger in the maritime 
provinces than they are in Ontario?—A. I think they are. 

Q: More than in Ontario?@—A. It would be very difficult to show the percentage 
without including Toronto, but outside of Toronto the deposits are somewhat greater 
in the maritime provinces relative to their industries than in Ontario. 

Q. Do you know if any industries in the maritime provinces where they have 
energy enough to start them are prejudiced because they do not get money cheaper 
than they would in Ontario?—A. They get money very cheap in the maritime prov- 
inces. I do not think the industries down there are really suffering. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Under the pre-Confederation system in the lower provinces, where there were 
small local banks, were there not a number of failures?]—A. There were a great many 
failures in the maritime provinces. 

Mr. McCurpy.—No Halifax banks ever failed. 

Mr. McLean (Sunbury and Queens).—But there have been many failures in the 
last few years in Ontario. 
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Mr. McCurpy.—I notice that in your annual report you have adopted the plan of 
making geographical reports. Could banks not make geographical returns, so that the 
public would have some idea of the amount of money withdrawn from a certain part of 
the country? I dissent from the statement of Mr. Nesbitt regarding the maritime pro- 
inces that industry in these provinces is languishing. There is a quickening of indus- 
try there and a strong desire to build up an industrial community, and it seems to me 
that if there is a lot of accumulated capital there the community-is entitled to benefit 
on account of that accumulated supply of local capital. The banks do not absolutely 
control it, it is true. At the same time there is this arbitrary 3 per cent rate fixed all 
over Canada, and if there is a large accumulation of capital in one district it seems 
to me money should be available there with more freedom than if they were purely a 
borrowing community. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. In that connection, do you not know that there are many places in Ontario 
where there are industries, and where the capital of the banks employed there far 
exceeds deposits ?—A. Many such places, and there are other places in Ontario where 
the reverse is the case but where they do not succeed in establishing industries. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Would there be any objection to having geographical returns of deposits and 
loans ?—A. I think your bank statement is a pretty complicated thing now. You want 
it divided into smaller districts. You heard a complaint here the other day that a 
particular town in Ontario was hurt by the fact that the money was taken away from 
there. 

Q. If that information were available to the public generally they would then 
know which bank was, as they say, ‘ doing the best by the local situation,’ and would 
reward it more with their patronage-—A. If you ask the various banks of Canada to 
show in each district what their deposits and loans are in that district, we should have 
the question you are raising always before us. How could we ever satisfy the people 
in the East after they found that we were helping the West out of the surplus deposits 
of Ontario and the maritime provinces? The complaints from the East would be more 
bitter than the complaints are now from the West. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. In some of the provinces there are very great industries that the larger banks 
lend a great deal of money to, and perhaps they do not loan as freely to the small 
concerns, leaving them to the smaller banks. Is that not so?—A. It may be so. 

Q. In Nova Scotia there are great industries to which the banks loan enormous 
sums of money, and of course there may be a natural tendency to tighten up on the 
amount of loans to each district. Is it not the policy of the banks to equalize loans 
all over the country?—A. Yes. Sooner or later, Mr. McCurdy, or somebody else in 
the investment business floats a bond for some large corporation, and enables them 
to pay or reduce their bank loans. The big institutions borrow less from the banks 
relatively than the small. 

Mr. McCurpy.—The Committee will notice that in arguing for a higher rate of 
interest on deposits or lower, om loans, I am arguing entirely against the interests of 
my own business. The excessive ‘spread’ between the banks “arbitrary deposit and 

Joan rates is the brokers‘ opportunity.’ 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You said this morning that you had $13,000,000 loaned to farmers in the West. 
Have you any calculation showing how much you have loaned to other industries ?— 


A. I have not made that up. 
Q. Would it be relatively greater?—A. It would be a great deal larger, of course. 
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Q. Your loans to other industries would be much greater than to farmers west 
of Winnipeg?—A. Yes, loans to lumber concerns are very large, loans to distributing 
houses, manufacturers’ agents, for the movement of grain, coal, and so on. 

Q. That is in western Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. You admit, of course, that western Canada is not a depositing country ?—A. 
The funds must come largely from other sections. : 

Q. Are other banks doing business in western Canada as freely in the loaning of 
money to farmers as yours?—A. I do not know. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Douctas.—That is a very large amount of money you speak of. 

The Cuamman.—Do you wish to discuss the matter of call loans in New York? 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. I wish to ask a question or two. In relation to your circulation which the 
people might call upon at any moment, is it necessary to keep till money or fluid 
money on hand?—A. The offices of the bank have to be supplied so far as their ready 
cash is concerned by our banks with till money. 

Q. There is no place in this country where you can keep a reserve that will be 
available at a moment’s notice?—A. No. 

Q. They must be kept either in London or New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that the reason why these funds are loaned in New York and London? 

The CuammMan.—Why not ask Sir Edmund to tell why the funds are loaned in 
New York and elsewhere? 

Sir Epmunp Watker.—I have dealt with this subject in the last thirty years over 
and over again. But about a year ago, in anticipation of the Bank Act, I published a 
short paper in the Monetary Times. In the last stringency we began with a large 
surplus of money available in New York for use in Canada. By the time we came 
to the end of the 1907 trouble we had exhausted all the money belonging to the 
Canadian banks abroad, and had imported out of the deposits in other countries 
$2,841,000. This shows that the reserves existing there are what saved us from panic 
and trouble in 1907. At the end of my paper on Canadian Bank Loans in New York, 
I made four statements, and I would like to read them as an answer to the general 
idea that it is against the interest of borrowers in Canada that money should be loaned 
outside of Canada, at New York or other places. The statements I made are as 
follows :— 

‘1. That the banks lend money in New York at a much lower average rate 
than loans produced in Canada. 

‘2. That the high rates of interest so often referred to occur only at rare 
occasions coincident with panic, and do not materially affect the average rate 
earned; and that at the time of such high rates the Canadian banks are almost 
always withdrawing money from New York instead of sending it there. 

“3. It is the power to withdraw money at such times which enables the Cana- 
dian bankers to support their customers, and it is largely because of this power 
that although the financial history of the United States is marked with frequent 
panics, no financial panic has taken place in Canada in recent times. 

‘4, The object of the loans in the United States, therefore, is not to enlarge 
the profits of the Canadian banks, but to enable them to do justice to their cus- 
tomers in time of stress. Such loans are an evidence of caution and wisdom in 
the interest of Canada and the policy should be the subject of praise by critics of 
Canadian banks and not of dispraise.’ 


Those are merely the final sentences of my pamphlet, of which I have plenty of copies} 
and I shall be pleased to furnished them to any member of the Committee. 
Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. What is the percentage of reserve they should keep at New York or at home, 


roughly speaking?—A. As I said this morning 10 per cent cash in our banks and 30 
per cent in New York and London in eall loans and bonds. 
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Q. I suppose the amount they loan in New York never exceeds this amount ?— 
A. It might exceed it if Canada did not need it. For instance, after 1893 we had five 
years in which we had to pay 3 per cent on money and could not employ much of it. 
At that time there was a large accumulation in New York, awaiting larger require- 
ments in Canada. 

Q. There is no limitation on a bank’s right to send money to New York?—A. No. 

Q. In case the rate of interest is excessively high in New York might it not be 
possible for the banks, even to the detriment of Canadian business, to send even more 
than the stipulated reserve to New York for loaning purposes?—A. It might, but as 
a matter of fact when the rate is high there money is tight here and we are not send- 
ing it. 

Q. But it may be a great deal higher in New York?—A. That does not touch the 
question, we have to take care of our customers in Canada to whom we have promised 
credit. 

Q. You do not think there should be limitation on the banks sending money to 
New York?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. What is the average rate of interest on call loans in New York?—A. 14 per 
zent to 4 or 5 per cent. You have sometimes soaring rates for a few days, but when that 
takes place we are always bringing money from New York. In my pamphlet I have 
stated that the average rate of earnings in New York is much lower than the average 
rate in Canada, and we would loan it all here if we could do so safely. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. The statutory rate in New York is 6 per cent, isn’t it —A. No, not now for 
broker’s loans. 


Committee adjourned. 


Hovusst or Commons, Room 101. 
Wepnespay, April 16, 1913. 


The Committee met at 8 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 


The Chairman (Mr. H. B. Ames) stated that is was proposed to examine Mr. 
Pease on four or five questions in particular, namely: The Taxing of Moneys loaned 
by Canadian Banks in Foreign Countries; Gold Reserve; The advisability of banks 
acting as landlords; the amalgamation of banks and the rate of interest. 


Epson L, Pease, General Manager, Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, called and 
examined : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is the proposition before the Committee that the tax be levied on 
moneys loaned by Canadian banks in foreign countries. I understand that the bank 
over which you preside has very considerable foreign business. Will you tell the 
Committee what your views are with regard to that?—A. Our branches, thirty-four 
in number, are located particularly in the West Indies; all, I may say with the excep- 
tion of two, one in London and one in New York. I think it would be a mistake to 
put any obstacle in the way of taxing the funds of the bank employed in foreign 
countries because I have no doubt in my own mind that the business we do in the West 
Indies is conducive directly to the great advantage of Canada as well as to the bank. 
‘Statistics shows that I think. I assume there would be no objection to our branches 
in the British West Indies, but you might like to inquire into our operations in 
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Cuba; that is, where the preponderating number of our branches are located, nineteen 
in all. We established there in 1899. In 1901 Canada’s imports from Cuba amounted 
to $343,874 and exports $578,013. In 1912 the imports were $1,770,874 and exports 
$2,096,778. 

Q. Are those banks in Cuba dependent on the money available for loaning 
throughout Canada?—A. On the contrary, our deposits not in Cuba alone but in all 
the West Indies are considerably in excess of our loans. I may say they are 40 per 
cent in excess; that is shown in the Government returns. 

Q. Consequently you do not have to take the money of Canadian depositors to 
loan in the West Indies?—A. We do not. 

Q. What would be the effect of a tax levied on the moneys loaned?—A. It would 
be burdensome. We are already heavily taxed in those islands. 

Q. By the local authorities?—A. Yes. I think it would be unwise to discourage 
the employment of the money that we are able to secure in these islands to the 
advantage of our shareholders and to the trade of Canada. You have an illustration 
I think in the United States where the American banks are not permitted to estab- 
lish branches in foreign countries. Had they been able to do so, I think the foreign 
trade of the United States would be very much greater to-day than it is, and the 
probabilities are we would not be established in Cuba where American capital is 
invested to the extent of two hundred million dollars, but that proportion gave us our 
opportunity. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. How are the taxes levied?—A. On the profits. 
Q. What is the amount of the tax?—A. Eight per cent on net profits. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Do you know if the London Banks like Lloyds and the London City and 
Midland have authority under their charters to open branches in foreign countries? 
—A. I do not think they have, although Lloyds have a branch in Paris. That may 
be a separate incorporation. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Qntario): 


Q. This tax you speak of is levied by the central government in addition to 
municipal taxes?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is you pay on real estate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Can you tell us what that tax is?—A. It varies in each municipality. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might prepare a statement and have that included in your evidence?— 
A. I will do so. We are taxed so much and so many different rates and places that 
I cannot recall. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. What interest do you pay?—A. The maximum rate is 8 per cent on deposits, 
but as a matter of fact the proportion of interest bearing deposits is not very large. 

Q. Do you know what proportion of your deposits you are paying interest on 2— 
A. I should say about 40 per cent. 

Q. What is the rate of interest you charge on loans?—A. The average rate of 
interest is about 74 per cent.. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have just told us your deposits were greater than your loans. Do they 
in either of these countries offer to tax the deposits over and above the investments? 
—A. No. As a matter of principle we do not believe in employing money obtained 
in the West Indies in Canada any more than we should not feel disposed to take 
Canadian money and employ it in the West Indies. What surplus deposits we have 
in the West Indies are kept out of Canada. We carry about 25 per cent of this sur- 
plus in the form of cash in the Islands and the remainder we loan on call in New 


York. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In case you had a stringency here in Canada and wanted to call in your 
liquid assets would this business be advantageous or disadvantageous in the matter 
of liquid assets?—A. A great advantage I should say, because the money we have on 
call in New York is available to discharge all liabilities. 

Q. In other words your surplus deposits in the West Indies are reinvested in call 
loans which you could bring into Canada in a time of emergency? What do you get 
on eall loans in New York?—A. It averages 24 to 3 per cent. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. About what proportion of your total deposits do you invest in New York?— 
A. We try to carry a minimum of ten millions between New York and London— 
about one-fourteenth of the total deposits. 


By the Chairman:  . 
Q. What proportion of your call loans would your liquid assets be?—A. Call 
loans in New York and London would be about one-sixth of our liquid assets. 
Q. What would be the proportion between your liquid assets and deposits on 
eall?—A. Our liquid assets all told are about 45 per cent according to our last return 
to the government. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Do you consider your West Indian business is profitable?7—A. Yes, it is so 

much so that four or five years ago we received an offer from an American syndicate 
of no less than $1,000,000 for the good will of the business if we would retire. 

Q. Can you do business as cheaply there as in Canada?—A. No, it is more expen- 

sive as the cost of living is higher. 


- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like to ask your opinion as a banker upon the proposal to establish 
a central gold reserve and to permit the issue of the banks’ own notes as against it? 
—A. I am strongly in favour of the proposal. I may say if it were in operation to- 
day we would be glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity of depositing the gold 
and taking out the circulation as we are up to our limit in the matter of circulation. 

Q. Do you think, if the gold reserve were taken advantage of your bank would 
be in as good a position to stand the strain as it is now?—A. Better. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Have you seen a suggestion made to the Committee to have bank note cireu- 
lation based on assets rather than capital, and what would be your idea as to that ?— 
A. I think, as it has been said, it would be a more scientific plan, but I do not sug- 
gest any change at the present time. I think the gold reserve will solve your difficulty 
until such time as we could increase our capital 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Would a change such as this suggested involve a very considerable readjust- 
ment ?—A. I should think so. It would be very difficult to bring about. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. For what reason?—A. If the banks are guarantors of each others circulation 
they would have to follow closely the conditions of the assets of each bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Would it not be more necessary in that case to have government inspection 
or audit than now to get at the value of assets?—A. I think you would find it very 
difficult to ascertain the actual value of the assets of any institution. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Supposing by way of example the bank had $1,000,000 assets and $10,000 lia- 
bilities and the bank loaned me $10,000 and I deposit $9,000 again in the bank, 
would the liabilities increase to $110,000 and the assets to $109,0002—A. The liabili- 
ties would be increased to $109,000 and the assets to $109,000. 

Q. If you were issuing against assets would it not be possible for assets to be 
fictitiously altered in that way?—A. I think the advantage of an asset currency 
system is that we could better ascertain the normal circulation of each bank. Our cir- 
culation would coincide with the demand for our notes. As it is, we are restricted 
to capital which is not a fair test. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. What is the value of the right to issue as against gold proposed in the Bill 
over the power you now have of depositing the gold and getting Dominion notes? In 
what way.would the proposal be better?—A. We have reached the limit of our cir- 
culation. We cannot exceed our capital, whereas if we could deposit gold with a 
central reserve, we could respond to the demand for our notes. 

Q. You can carry that gold to the government and get Dominion notes could 
you not?—A. We could, and we are doing it at the present time. 

Q. I have heard of a great many bankers expressing doubt as to the value of 
establishing this central reserve. I have never heard anybody yet give reasons justi- 
fying it. I believe in it myself, but cannot get a reason?—A. It would offer this 
advantage; if we were to call in funds in New York to-day, convert these loans into 
gold and deposit the gold in the central reserve, we would increase the available 
capital in the country to the extent of the increased circulation. 

Q. There cannot be anything in that that cannot be quite correct. You could get 
the circulation against the gold anyway by the other method. The Dominion circu- 
lation may not be as convenient?—A. It is not as convenient to us. We prefer to 
circulate our own notes, and it is not convenient to the government to print these 
notes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. You get the advantage of lost notes?—A. The amount of lost notes is unim- 
portant. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. Will you tell the Committee whether there is any increase in the circulation of 
the gold minted at the Canadian mint? Js it increasing in your bank? Are you 
issuing more Canadian coins than you were?—A- No, not perceptibly. It is not 
noticeable. 


, 
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Q. How do you keep your gold reserves, in coin or ingot?—A. In coin. 

Q. Is it American coin or sovereigns?—A. Both. 

Q. You can keep it in Canadian coin?—A. Yes, and we have some. 

Q. Can you keep it all in Canadian coin?—A. We don’t keep in Canadian coin 
exclusively, we have all three. 

Q. Would it be disadvantageous to have all gold reserve in Canadian coin?— 
A. It would be no disadvantage- 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Do I understand that is the only advantage in this central gold reserve, that 
the balance of convenience is in favour of the bank? Is there no other advantage ?— 
A. I think it would bring gold to the country and create in time a large reserve of 
gold. 

Q. To the ignorant lay mind it would seem to be nothing but the balance of con- 

. venience that is in it?—A. I do not see any greater benefit to the bank than in issuing 
government notes. We would bring the gold in, lodge it in the central reserve and 
issue our own notes. 

Q. Then you lose in one sense the interest on the gold deposit?—A. We get the 
equivalent from the assets produced by the notes. 

Q. Suppose you work it the other way, that you had a rate of circulation according 
to the percentage of assets. The banks then would save the interest on the gold 
deposit. If power were given by the government to the banks to increase circulation 
in proportion to their assets, then there would be no necessity of depositing gold ?— 
A. No. 

; Q. If that were so, would the banks not make the interest they now have on 
deposits in the central gold reserve?—A. Yes, we would have a larger available supply. 

Q. Then the only objection you have to the circulation being on the basis of 
assets is you think there would be difficulty in calling up the assets of each bank #— 
A. Precisely. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But as a matter of fact, if you do not have the gold deposit in the reserve 
that is contemplated, would you not have it in your vaults? Some one asked if you 
would not lose the interest 2—A. No, we would have it employed in New York on eall. 

Q. The same thing?—A- No, New York would be returning something. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Let us assume that there is no provision for the central gold reserve, and that 
you were given the right to issue notes circulating in proportion to assets, so that 
your note circulation would be greater than to-day: that note circulation would be 
free money to you, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would make five or six per cent? Is that the rate?—A. We do not 
make that much. 

Q. Supposing that instead of that additional circulation over the amount you can 
now issue against your paid up capital; supposing that additional circulation could 
only be issue against gold, do you make any money on that?—A. No. 

Q. That is the point, that in this case to the extent of the note circulation that is 
issued against their gold they make no money. If on the other hand that provision 
were not in and they issued an amount of additional circulation over and above what 
they can issue now, by reason of its being issued in proportion to their assets, then that 
would be free money and a more valuable privilege to the bank.—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. That is the line I wanted to take, that if this gold is deposited in the central 
reserve it is not available to the banks; as a money making asset it is tied up, but if it 
were loose the banks would have a greater franchise right in the power to issue circula- 
tion without getting security ? 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—It is here the question arises as to that extent it is advisable 
to allow the banks to issue free note circulation. 
Mr. Nickitr.—Exactly. 


By Mr. Currie: P 
Q. With regard to Canadian gold; if you take a million dollars of Canadian gold 
to New York, would you get a million dollars of American gold credited for it, or would 
there be charges?—A. I do not think so. Canadian gold is not legal tender in New 
York. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As to the advisability of banks acting as landlords; reference has been made 
to the new buildings which the Royal Bank intend to occupy in Toronto. Perhaps 
you would tell us about this, whether you are going there as landlord or tenant 2A, 
We are not there as yet, but the building is to be erected and we have taken an option 
to lease the ground floor in this building. 

Q. The building is not then constructed by the bank authorities?7—A. We have no 
financial interests in the building whatever. 

Q. What is the customary procedure where a bank occupies a very large and ex- 
tensive building in a city? Do they usually own-the property and act as landlords? 
and what is the procedure you follow?—A. The bank owns the building. Of course 
they rent the space that they do not require. In Toronto we have one building, the 
Traders’ Bank Building which we inherited; that building is rented for the benefit of 
the bank, and we act as landlord in that case. I may say we intend to sell the building 
and to take in place of it rented premises in Toronto. 

Q. Would you consider clause 79 prohibited a bank from acting as landlord?—A. 
I think it does but it is not possible of application. 

Q. Clause 79 reads (quoted). I was asking whether you interpreted that clause to 
mean that the bank could not acquire or hold real estate in excess of what they occupy ? 
—A. That is the intention of the clause and so far as the Royal Bank is concerned we 
have tried to live up to it and I do not think that we have transgressed. We have one 
building of fifteen stories which we inherited. We have five buildings of four stories, 
twenty-six buildings of three; seventy-one of two; and sixteen of one, making 119 
buildings in all. We occupy 43 exclusively for our own purposes. 

Q. The one you inherited, is that the property of the bank itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. It came to you through the Traders’ Bank?—A. Yes, it was one of the 
Traders’ Bank assets. 

Q. In that building you act as landlords?—A. Yes, and to a moderate extent in 
some of these other buildings, but I think it would be very unprofitable to expect 
banks to build exclusively for their own use on very expensive properties in the lead- 
ing cities. 

Q. What do you advise then; that clause 79 be struck out of the Bill?—A. I 
don’t think banks should be prohibited from erecting moderate sized buildings, because 
we cannot always tell what our requirements may be, and we-have to build for the 
future. 


By Hon. Mr. White: : 


Q. Are you able to say whether or not the reserve funds of banks are greater than 
the amount of money they have invested in real estate?—A. I have a statement here 
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showing the position of the banks in Canada as a whole. The proportion of bank 
premises to paid-up capital is 32-86, to capital and reserve, 17-04, to total assets, 2-55; 
and I have prepared a statement showing that in Scotland by comparison the propor- 
tion of bank premises to paid-up capital is 49-97 as against 32-86 in Canada. The 
proportion of capital and reserve is 26-26 as against 17-04, and in proportion to total 
assets 3-12 as against 2-55. 

Q. Is there much business advantage in a prominent corner?—A. A great deal. 
It is very desirable that banks should be prominently located and be well in evidence. 

Q. Is there considerable competition among the banks for corner sites?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Too much?—A. I think, perhaps, it is overdone. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to amend clause 79 in such a way as to 
place a limit on the amount of property a bank can thus hold?—A. No, I do not think 
it would be desirable. 

Q. Is there any danger of that being done to excess?—A. It is part of our machin- 
ery and plant, we have to continue building all the time. 

Q. A bank with a large amount of its assets locked up in real estate, is it in a 
good position to meet a sudden strain, as a bank with a similar proportion of other 
assets?’—A. It all depends upon how its assets are invested outside of its bank pre- 
mises. One big bank in Scotland has nearly as much as its entire capital invested in 
its premises. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. You stated that the amount of bank premises as shown by the bank balance 
sheet was equal to 82 per cent of the capital? It is commonly supposed that these 
figures in a bank’s balance sheet only represent 50 per cent on an average of the cost 
of the building; that the other 50 per cent has been written off. If that was so, the 
proportion of bank premises to capital would be 64 per cent?—A. It would be larger, 


undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. About bank premises, as the law stands, it compels the bank to purchase very 
expensive corners, and employ that amount for non-productive purposes except the 
bank’s own purposes?—A. It does not compel us to purchase expensive property. 

Q. Can you not distinguish between non-productive and productive real estate. 
for instance if the bank was compelled to build low building and only used it for its 
own purposes it might be a very expensive proposition to have a large building on a 
corner site?—A. A very heavy charge on the profits. 


By Mr. Jameson: 

Q. Following up the question of Mr. McCurdy, I would like to ask whether in 
your judgment there has been any amount written off the value of bank premises 
which would as a matter of fact increase the percentage of the value of bank pre- 
mises over and above 32 per cent as against subscribed capital? That is, is 50 per 
cent of the amount of subscribed capital of the bank too large a sum to regard as the 
value of bank premises?—A. I have shown by comparison that the premises of the 
banks of Scotland represent 49 per cent of the paid up capital. 

Q. We are speaking of conditions in Canada. Does the 32 per cent represent 
actual value, or is it the amount charged against bank premises, a certain percentage 
having been written off?—A. A. large percentage written off. 

Q. How much?—A. I cannot say. In our own ease I think the equity is between 
four or five millions of dollars. 
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Q. And the sum it would represent?—A. $5,800,000. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Estimated at 60 per cent of their value. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to ask: supposing you have the banks well represented with office 
buildings in a particular city such as Montreal, supposing several of the bank build- 
ings used solely for banking purposes were offered for sale, a forced sale, would you 
or would you not expect that it would realize as business property or as a house suit- 
able for the occupation of a citizen, or as a shop, an amount which would not show 
considerable loss or depreciation /—A. It would depend upon the city. 

Q. Say in a city where all the banks are represented by good head offices 2A. It 
could probably be sold at the current market price. ; 

Q. What would be a current market price of a bank building? You take a piece 
of property say on the principal business street and you have an extensive head office 
of the bank used solely for banking purposes; who would purchase that for sale?—A. 
Tt might have to be sold at somewhat less than market value to enable the building 
to be transformed. ee 

Q. Does it lend itself to transformation?—A. It all depends on the building. 

Q. I say take a bank building that is used solely for banking purposes, not an 
office building, but an expensive building costing two or three or more hundreds of 
thousands of dollars?—A. There might be a very large sacrifice. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is that the reason you reduce the amount.so much to allow for any sacrifice 
in case you had to liquidate?—A. No, that is not the point of view. The asset is 
not one we ever expect to realize on, therefore we think it desirable to carry it at as 
low a figure as possible on the same principle that the Bank of England carry their 
bank premises at one pound. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. But in cities like Montreal and Toronto there would be no difficulty ?—A. Less 
difficulty. : 

Q. It could easily be converted into a hotel or store?—A. It depends entirely 
upon the character of the building. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As to section 91. You tell us that you have a number of branches through- 
out the Canadian Northwest?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. I will ask you to take one of the typical western towns and give us a state- 
ment with reference to the amount of loans and rate of interest?—A. I have selected 
one branch at Scott, Saskatchewan. J understand that when this subject was under 
discussion the other day, the statement was made that the banks were charging 
exorbitant rates of interest. I find our rate is eight per cent throughout. I find 
in fact we have not been charging enough. 

Q. How many loans have you there?—A. I will give you a correct statement. 
We have $116,000 on loan. 5 

Q. How many borrowers have you there?—A. About 150, all farmers, practically. 

Q. That would make the average loan $800 would it not?—A. Yes. , 

Q. And in every case the rate of interest is 8 per cent?—A. Yes, that is the 
uniform rate. ; 


Q. You have not a single account on which you charge more than 8 per cent? 
—A. No. 
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By Mr. Rhodes: 
Q. Would you be willing to give information as to deposits of that place?—A. 
I have not the record at hand, but I should imagine about $30,000 to the best of my 
recollection. 
Q. You practically loan four to every one deposit?—A. Yes, our loans run from 
one, two and three times as much as our deposits. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You mean savings deposits?—A. ‘No, total. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Could you make a general statement as to the ratio between deposits and 
loans in the West?—A. Our loans are very much in excess of our deposits. I could 
not say definitely, but at least 150 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of these 150 depositors, are they practically all farmers?—A. Nearly every 
one of them. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. How do the loans run as to amounts?—A. $105, $162, $52, 350, $202, $1,349, 
$134 and $275. Farmers’ loans, all of them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. So, when I take $75 as an average, it is larger than the average loan to the 
farmer?—A. There are a few business loans of large amount. There is one of 
$10,000, not to a farmer. 

Q. What kind of business?—A. It is designated ‘hotel’. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. Do you find it costs more to do business in the West than in similar centres 
in the East?—A. Considerably more. 

Q. About what percentage?—A. I should say at least 25 per cent more. 

Q. So that about 2 per cent on the interest charge would go for excessive costs. 
It would be equal to six in the East to eight in the West?—A. The business is un- 
profitable even at that rate. 

Q. As to the relative stability of credit in the West do you find a serious differ- 
ence say between 150 farmers in Scott, Saskatchewan, and the same in Ontario or 
Quebec? Is the risk relatively more?—A. Considerably greater in the West. 

Q. That is to be taken into account when you are fixing the rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you would be able to continue business in these western towns 
if we limit the interest. to 7 per cent? Would it be possible for you to continue in 
the smaller centres if we made that binding?—A. I am afraid that if you restricted 
us to that rate, we would be obliged to close a number of the smaller branches. We 
have a lot of small branches that are not paying and we do not expect that they will 
pay for some years to come. 

Q. Do you charge more to a farmer than to a merchant in the same town you 
speak of 2—A. No. 

Q. Is the rate similar?—A. Eight per cent is our unifomn rate regardless of the 
account. 

Q. Are they all short loans or do they run for different periods?—A. Usually 
three or four months, not exceeding six months. 

Q. Subject to renewal possibly?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. One name paper mostly ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Jameson: 

Q. How long has the bank been located in the town you refer to 7— A. From my 
recollection, less than a year. 

Q. Do you consider that a fair illustration of your western business?—A. In the 
matter of the extension of loans I do. 

Q. In the matter of deposits?—A. Yes, very unsatisfactory. Last year 
especially. 

The CuarMman.—This town of Scott is in the Battleford district, northwest Sas- 
katehewan. 


By Mr. Jameson: 


Q. Is that $10,000 loan real estate or commercial?—A. I cannot say, I have no 
knowledge. There are no particulars here. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Is that list exclusively of commercial loans?—A. No, it includes all accounts 
at that branch. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 
Q. Have you read clause 91 limiting you to 7 per cent on loans, and under that 
clause is there any way in which the banks can charge more than 7 per cent?—A. 
No, I think we must plead guilty. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On section 99 and following, about amalgamation of banks, I would ask your 
opinion as to the desirability of bank amaleaming?—A. I think it is a good thing 
to remove a weak bank by amalgamation. Most of the amalgamations that have 
occurred in Canada have meant the absorption of weak banks, with few exceptions. 

Q. Have you any information as to the recent purchase of the Traders’ Bank by 
the Royal Bank?—A. I do not know why we should be required to explain this 
transaction, but I am glad to give you any information at my disposal. We did not 
seek the Traders’ Bank of Canada, it sought us; they were desirous of selling out. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. It was not a weak bank?—A. I would not call it such. It had been offered 
to two other banks. 

Q. Most of the weak banks then have disappeared?—A. I hope so. We are not 
the arch consolidators. There are banks here that have absorbed other banks: The 
Bank of Montreal, three; the Canadian Bank of Commerce, four; the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, two; and we have absorbed two. If you will permit me to say so, I think 
it would be a great mistake to refer amalgamations to Parliament. I think it would 
defeat the object in view. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Would you favour the provision already made in the Bill as printed, that the 
minister must pass it first?—A. I strongly favour that proposal. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q.. What is your objection to an Act of Parliament?—A. The good will of a bank 
would be dissipated before you could reach parliament. Every bank would make a 
dead onslaught to get its business leaving nothing to the purchasing bank. 
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Q. In connection with amalgamation, I may say I have a memorandum that may 
be of interest to the Committee. The statement is this: 

As the Traders Bank branches are confined for the most part to Ontario 
and the middle west, and the Royal Bank is strongly represented in the maritime 
provinces and on the Pacific coast the union of these two banks would form an 
institution with branches widély scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada. The branches are duplicated at fifteen points, but, as many of these 
points are large centres already supplied with branch banks, it cannot be said 
that competition would be lessened by amalgamation of the two banks. 

I was going to ask for the number of branches that you had in Canada before the 
amalgamation, and the number the Traders Bank had. Apparently you would dupli- 
eate only at 15 points?—A. We had 200 branches prior to the amalgamation, and the 
Traders Bank gave us 100 after closing the duplicate points. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Do I understand that in your opinion concentration has gone far enough 
except where the absorbed bank is weak?—A. I am not averse to strengthening the 
banks. JI think ‘Jn union there is strength,’ and that there is room for a great deal 
of economy, as there is_a great deal of waste. 

Q. I would infer that you are not an admirer of the small bank system?—A. No, 
I do not think they are beneficial. 

Q. Do you think they are a disadvantage?—A. They may prove to be. ; 

Q. Do you think it necessary to devise some machinery for the supplying of the 
wants of the smaller borrowers, men who want $100, $150 or $200, of the small agri- 
eultural and industrial classes?—A. No, I do not think you could improve on the 
branch bank system. s 

Q. Have you any faith in the so-called co-operative system?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. I notice that Mr. George Baker in his evidence before the commission in the 
United States, says concentration has gone far enough. You do not think that con- 
dition has been reached in Canada?—A. No. 

Q. Are we still far away?—A. Far from it. 

Q. Then you do not think this Parliament has any danger to apprehend from 
mergers as far as they have gone?—A. I think not. But we ought to provide machin- 
ery to take care of the weak bank, and if you have to submit to parliament ea 
mation proposals, it might not be Seine to save such a bank, 

Q. The patient. would die in the meantime?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Mr. McLeod was in favour of amalgamations being sanctioned only by Act of 
Parliament, and in case a bank became weak, said two or three other banks would 
come to its assistance ?—A. The moment it evinced its weakness you can readily under- 
stand that banks throughout the country would attempt to get at its best business. 
It would be advertising its weak condition. 

Q. Would there have been any difficulty, for instance, in the amalgamation between 
the Royal and the Traders banks standing over for an Act of Parliament?—A. That 
amalgamation would never have taken place if it had had to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 

Q. Would that be undesirable?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Why would you say that ?—A. I think the combination was a good one. 

Q. In the interests of whom?—A. In the interests of the public and the share- 
lholders of both banks. 
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Q. What would you say as to the public interest ?—A. I think the public interest is 
served by giving greater strength. ; 

Q. And eliminating competition ?—A. The competition was not eliminated to any 
extent. 

Q. At fifteen different points?—A. Most of these points were largely supplied with 
branch banks, and the vacancy was in two or three instances immediately filled. 

Q. Do I understand you to mean that as soon as amalgamation was mooted, the 
bank that would be absorbed would be beset by its competitors and its business ruined? 
—A The good business of the bank would be sought after by the other banks, and the 
purchasing bank might not want it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you mean by ‘good business ’?—A. Good accounts. Every bank has 
good, as well as bad accounts, and I am afraid that the other banks would seek these 
good accounts. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Would it not be prevented by the purchasing bank ?—A. You have to act quickly 
in such cases to conserve the good will. 

Q. How long were the negotiations pending between the Royal and the Traders 
banks?—A. It was about thirty days before we reached an agreement. 

Q. They were on and off before it was concluded?—A. No, they continued from the 
time they started. i 

Q. Do you believe in limiting the capitalization of banks at all?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you believe we may possibly come to a time when there is undue concen- 
tration ?—A. Not for some years. . 

Q. Don’t you think there is danger to the future development of this country in 
undue concentration of a few institutions ?—A. I don’t think there is any danger. 

Q. You think the ideal condition would be to have all these banks amalgamate ?— 
A. No, there is a limit beyond which I would not go. 

Q. Where would you stop?—A. I would like to see a dozen or so big banks. In 
time we shall need them. 

Q. Would you think twelve banks with large capitalization would serve the country 
better than a number with moderate capital?—A. I think so. 

Q. And you do not believe in preventing amalgamation nor increase of capital? 


—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact after the amalgamation of your bank and the Traders 
Bank, were you able to continue the accommodation to the public just as well as you 
did separately?—A. We have heard of no complaint whatever. 

Q. And were you anxious to accommodate the customers of the Traders Bank 
just as you were your own people?—A. Quite so. 

Q. You have mentioned that the reason why you think banks should not go to 
Parliament for acceptance of amalgamation was that others would take away your 
business. As a matter of fact, while your negotiations were going on, did the other 
banks try to steal away your best customers from the Traders Bank?—A. That was 
the danger when we entered into negotiations with the Union Bank of Halifax. Two 
banks immediately went to Halifax with the idea of picking up business. We let 
them have what we did not want. 

Q. I know what you say is true. I saw instances of it, and at the same time 
you let them have some business you did not want, too. With reference to the size 
of banks, you have just told Mr. Sharpe that a small bank could not serve the locality 
as well as a branch of a big concern?—A. I will give you the experience of two banks 
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in Newfoundland which illustrates this point. There were two banks, the Union of 
Newfoundland and the Commercial Bank of Newfoundland, each with capital of four 
and five hundred thousand dollars, which came to grief in 1893 or 1894 with very 
disastrous results to the whole community. The Bank of Montreal, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and the Royal Bank immediately stepped into the breach and opened branches, 
and to-day the Bank of Nova Scotia has nine branches, the Bank of Montreal three, 
and we have two, and the island was never so prosperous as at the present time. If 
these small banks had continued, it would not be so prosperous. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. When these amalgamations occur, are details of the amalgamation laid before 
the shareholders for-ratification?—A. The shareholders are consulted after full details 
have been laid before the directors and an agreement arrived at. 

@. Are commissions paid when amalgamation occurs to the go-betweens?—A. 
When the business is introduced to us by an outsider it is not unusual to pay a 
commission. 

Q. And when these commissions are paid, are they submitted to the directors 
of the bank for their ratification?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Are directors sometimes pensioned off to bring about an amalgamation 2—A. 
Directors have received fees. I know several instances where they have been pro- 
vided for in that way. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. That seems an extraordinary thing. Directors are elected by the ‘year, are 
they not? On what principle is this done?—A. It is common practice in all cases 
of amalgamation that the retiring directors if not continued as directors, receive 
some small allowance. 

Q. For the balance of their life?—A. Yes. _ 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Is that a usual practice? You say it has been done—A. I think it is common 
practice. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. On what principle is it justified? Is not a director elected annually ?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 


Q. Are the shareholders aware of that arrangement?—A. I cannot recall. In the 
case of the Traders Bank we took over three directors. \We gave no fees whatever to 
the other directors. In the case of the Union Bank of Halifax—the only other bank 
absorbed—we continued the directors as a local board and_paid them moderate fees 
annually during their lifetime. 


By Hon. Mr, White: 


Q. Do they render any service?—A. They are subject to consultation. 

Q. It is important to develop that, because the statement going out in that way 
might create a false impression. You say in the case of the Union Bank of Halifax 
that the directors were continued as members of a local advisory board. Did they 
render services to your bank in that connection or not?—A. Undoubtedly. ; 

Q. Then what you do is to pay some fee to these directors? Is there any impro- 


-priety in that?—A. I see none. 


Q. Take the case of the Traders Bank. Did you or did you not pay any pensions ? 
—A. Nothing whatever. We took over three directors, the others retired without any 
allowance. 
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Q. When you said it was a usual practice to pension directors or continue fees 
for life, had you in mind that they had rendered some services or not?—A. I say that 
is the practice in England. My impression is that it is a common practice to provide 
for them by commutation of the fees they had been drawing. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. But they had no vested interests; that is a euphemistie way of calling it— 
A. That is the case in England. Directors continue for life. I have personal know- 
ledge of such a case. The directors in considering a proposal to amalgamate demanded 
a retiring allowance in the form of commutation of the fees they were drawing. 

Q. Was that retiring allowance given to the retiring directors of the Traders 
Bank?—A. No, we gave nothing to those who did not join our board, but three were 
admitted as general directors of the bank. 

Q. And receive only the present directors’ fees?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many are kept on your board?—A. Three. 

Q. How many dropped ?—A. Four or five. 

Q. Was the amalgamation brought about by a commission agent?—A. Outside 


agents introduced the business to us. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. What were they paid?—A. J do not think I should be called upon to state 


that. 
The CHamman.—I do not think Mr. Pease need give away any of his private 


business. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Did the shareholders know they were to be paid?—A. No, they were not con- 


sulted. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. If your shareholders asked at the annual meeting, you would tell them ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. It seems to me that the practice to which you refer is most strange. You told 
us at the beginning that when negotiations were opened between the two banks for 
amalgamation it was to the disadvantage of the bank to be absorbed if the negotia- 
tions were not consummated ?—A. It would redound to the disadvantage of the bank 
if it were not after the negotiations were published. 

Q. Now the directors in this instance opened up negotiations for the purpose of 
coming to an arrangement without consulation with the shareholders and the tenta- 
tive agreement was reached. Part of that agreement consists in certain of the direc- 
tors of the bank to be absorbed being subsidized or otherwise provided for. Is that 
correct?—A. I have stated in one case that we admitted several of the directors and 
declined others. In the case of the Union Bank of Halifax we appointed the former 
board of directors with the exception of one member who became a general member. 
We appointed them an advisory committee. 

Q. The enunciation of the principle, is it not radically unfair?—A. I do not 
think so. We wanted the assistance of these gentlemen. ‘ 

Q. Having got the tentative agreement and the two boards into a fair degree 
of harmony, you called a meeting of each board?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you were a shareholder of the bank to be absorbed, what would you do if 
the existence of your bank was jeopardized by a tentative agreement that your direc- 
tors had been working on?—A. I think the shareholders are willing to leave that to 


the directors of the bank. 
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Q. Why ?—A. Because they have confidence in them. 

Q. Do you think the shareholders of the bank to be absorbed as a rule have 
knowledge that the directors are getting an advantage beyond that which comes to 
the ordinary shareholder of the bank to be absorbed?—A. I think they are all cogni- 
zant. 

Q. Were the shareholders of the Traders Bank aware of the arrangement made 
to take care of the directors of their bank?—A. No, we did not inform the share- 
holders of the Traders Bank of our intention to appoint several members of their 
board as directors. 

Q. Do you know if they were informed from any source outside?—A. The appoint- 
ment was not made until after consolidation. 

Q. But the tentative arrangement was made?—A. There was no appointment 
until after consolidation. 

Q. I suppose it would not be unfair to say it was a tentative agreement?—A. We 
had not determined whom we would appoint. 

Q. I suppose the tendency of your appointment was well directed ?—A. We were 
trying to get the best men. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. After the amalgamation which took place, do you find that the whole volume 
of the business of the Traders Bank has been retained? That is, supposing you had 
business of two hundred million and the Traders Bank one hundred million, is it 
now three hundred million?—A. It has been retained and increased. 

Q. Are overhead charges for doing business of the two banks lessened by the 
amalgamation?—A. Very largely. 

Q. Then you have a tendency to improve facilities and increase profits?—A. 
Naturally. 

Q. With regard to the staff required in the amalgamation bank, did you find you 
had too many under the amalgamation?—A. No, we admitted the entire staff of the 
Traders Bank to our service. 

Q. And still you were able to reduce overhead charges considerably?—A. Yes. 
By the abandonment of one head office and closing of fifteen branches, we needed 
additional men in the service. : 

Q. I judge you feel we have nothing to fear from the amalgamation of banks 
then for the next ten years?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. You would not say what is the minimum number of banks Canada could do 
with?—A. In Scotland where they have deposits amounting to one hundred million 
pounds, fifty per cent of our bank deposits, have only eight banks. 

Q. How does capital compare with ours?—A. Their capital is slightly in excess 
of eight million pounds, and the reserves about equal. 

Q. And you think the banking facilities are not lessened by reason of the small 
number ?—A. [ think they have the best banking facilities in the world. 


- By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. How many directors were there for the Traders Bank originally?—A. There 


were eight. 
Q. How many did you take over?-A. Three. 
Q. So that would leave five not taken over?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it usual or unusual in the case of amalgamation for some of the directors 


to go on the new board?—A. It is usual. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. The directors that go on the board go to represent the shareholders brought 
in?—A. Quite so, to look after the interests of the old shareholders and customers. 
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By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. You said that you agreed it was rather an advantage to have a weak bank 
absorbed by a strong bank. I think generally it was considered that the Traders 
Bank was not a weak, but a strong bank. You don’t mind telling us, because it can- 
not do harm now, whether or not that was a case of a strong bank absorbing a weak 
one?—A. I have a statement here in which a director explains why the bank decided 
to sell out. 


(Newspaper report quoted.) 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would you put a limitation on loans to any one corporation, and do you think 
we should legislate to that effect?—A. I would not make any limit, and I do not 
think it desirable to legislate. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what amount of business a bank could swing on, 
what percentage of paid-up capital compared to total liabilities which would justify 
it in assuming banking practice?—A. I have a comparative statement on the subject 
from which I give you the following: In Canada the proportion of paid-up capital 
to total deposits, 10-47; in Seotland, 8-07, showing that we have a larger percentage 
proportion. The proportion of capital and reserve to public liabilities is 17-83 for 
Canada and 14-08 in Scotland. The proportion of liquid assets to public liabilities 
is 40-96 in Canada, 52-08 in Scotland. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. What is the danger mark?—A. I would not say. 

Q. Would it be possible for a bank to swing too much business on capital ?— 
A. Yes, it would be possible, but none of our banks have as large deposits in pro- 
portion to capital as banks in Scotland. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would it be undesirable to fix a limit of loan to one corporation?—A. I do 
not think it would serve any useful purpose. 


Q. Do you know the Farmers’ and the Sovereign Banks failed through loaning 
money to one corporation?—A. Yes. 


Q. In view of their experience you do not think it advisable2—A. I do not. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. If you are a customer of a bank and require money, would you not prefer 
having to deal with a large bank than a small one?—A. That would be my prefer- 
ence; I would think they would be more likely to take care of me. 

Mr. Pease retired after receiving the Rani of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Housk or Commons, 
Committrre Room No. 101, 
Tuurspay, April 17, 1913. 


Committee met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. H. B. Ames, presiding. 
Examination of Sir Epmunp Waker resumed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just by way of clearing up one or two small matters that are not, perhaps, 
thoroughly understood, I am going to ask Sir Edmund two or three questions in connec- 
tion with the annual report of his bank. At the forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the bank, about one hundred and twenty-five persons were reported 
present. Was not that an unusually large number for an annual meeting of share- 

» holders?—A. Not for our bank. 


Q. How does it happen you have so large a number?—A. We regard our annual 
meeting as a matter of considerable interest to the customers of the bank, as well as to 
the shareholders, and we also make a practice of bringing to Toronto every year, thirty 
or forty bank managers, selected from different parts of Canada, in order that they may 
be present at the annual meeting, hear what takes place, and meet each other at an 
annual dinner we have in the evening, where they have an opportunity of getting 
acquainted and of meeting the executive. 

Q. Is this list, then, composed of shareholders only?—A. No. Many were there 
who were not shareholders, merely listeners to what took place. 


Q. Do the employees of the bank vote as shareholders at the annual general 
meeting ?—A. No. They take no part in the proceedings at all, except that, instead of 
the usual perfunctory answer to the vote of thanks to the staff of the bank being made 
by the general manager, a manager from the east and one from the west respond fo 
the staff. That is the only part they take in the proceedings. 7 


Q. There is one general question that I thought I would ask Sir Edmund before 
he commences, to clarify, just a little, for the benefit of the Committee. Supposing 
that times were hard and a bank had more than the usual strain upon its paying 
powers, what would be the steps that the bank would take to keep itself prepared for 
every contingency /—A. It would begin first to do what we were speaking of yesterday 
as happening in 1907: draw into Canada its resources in the United States and in 
London, from its call loans and securities of that character. If money continued to 
be close, as it has been recently for a period of time, they would gradually get their 
large loans, especially to industrial companies, paid off, by getting the companies to 
issue bonds, as happened largely in the last year or two. We have not done anything 
of that kind, but that is one thing we could do. It would probably have a certain 
number of loans which were not in the nature of annual credits, where there was no 
obligation, implied or otherwise, to carry a customer through the season, and borrowers 
of that kind, especially if they could do so without distress to themselves, would be 
asked to pay, in order that people of the other class should not be pressed. 

Q. While these steps were in progress, would it always be the endeavour of the 
bank to have about the same quantity or the same proportion of gold and specie at its 
command ?—A. It would be their endeavour, but they would undoubtedly trench to a 
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certain degree on their cash reserve, as you can see has happened, by the present bank 
statement. They could not carry as full reserves in cash, in time of financial strain, 
when they found it difficult to serve the country, as they could carry at a time when 
they found it quite easy to serve the country. I mean by that, that the first duty of 
the banks of Canada is to do their best to carry on the business of the community; 
and to do that sometimes subjects them to a certain amount of strain. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. Who are the first people you tighten up on?—A. The loans we make outside 
Canada, and then, as I said, loans to large people who can make their financial arrange- 
ments outside of Canada, and by having the loan paid they implement the money 
situation at home. 

Q. I referred to loans for real estate and speculation—A. We do not make loans 
for that purpose. We investigated our whole western loans some time ago, in order 
to find out how much we had lent in connection with real estate. While we endeavour 
not to lend money in that connection, there are, of course, wealthy people who ask 
us for a loan without our being in a position to ask them how they are going to use 
the money. But we took every loan that was dependent in the nature of things on 
real estate, and we found that only 4 per cent of our entire western business depended 
on the sale of real estate, or, had real estate as the basis for its natural realization. 


Mr. Armstrone (Lambton).—Sir Edmund was good enough to say yesterday that 
possibly by this morning he would have a statement as to the average rate of interest 
paid by the banks to the shareholders for the amount of money they have now invested. 


The CHAmMAN.—You mean the dividends? 


Mr. Armstronc.—Yes, the average rate. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Before going on with that I would like to ask one question of the witness. 
Yesterday you gave a list of the earnings of certain companies, in comparison with 
banks. Why could you not have given us some idea as to that, with reference to 
farmers? Why could you not include farmers in the list?—A. What I desired to do 

a: to select, as far as possible, businesses where the profit was really made on the 
rnover, in the manufacturing and sale of goods. If we had taken the western 
farmer or rancher, or the western dealer in real estate, and had regarded the apprecia- 
tion in his land as profit (which we would have had to do) we would have upset the 
calculation entirely and the banks would not have shown any kind of profit at all 
alongside the other industries. I mean by that, that the profits of real estate dealers, 
ranchers and farmers arising from the rise in the value of land and when applied 
to the capital invested, were so enormously larger than the profits of industrial busi- 
nesses and banks, that it would not have been a fair comparison for me to make. 


The CuatrMAN.—Perhaps Sir Edmund can now answer Mr. Armstrong’s ques- 
tion regarding dividends. 


Sir Epmunp Watker.—I have a statement here, which gives what Mr. Arm- 
strong asks, and shows a little more. It shows, first, the profits made by Canadian 
banks on their entire assets, and that is, as I mentioned yesterday, in the neighbour- 
hood of 1-20 per cent, but the varying percentages of the different banks are given 
here. One runs as high as 1-59 and another as low as -93. Then I set up the theory, 
as I did yesterday, and as Mr. Henderson did also, that it would be but fair to admit 
that a bank, on its capital and surplus, could readily make 6 per cent in many kinds 
of investment business, without any franchise and without the labour and risks we 
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now run. If you allow the bank 6 per cent on its shareholders’ money (I mean capi- 
tal and surplus combined) then the profit on the entire assets made by the banks on 
their general banking business—that is, out of all other sources similar to the peculiar 
franchise given to the banks—runs from -10 to -64, and averages, I should think, 
about from -25 to -30. That is to say, they make a little more than one-quarter of 
one per cent profit on their total assets, if you allow 6 per cent on the capital and 
surplus which the shareholders contribute themselves. 

Then I find that the earnings of the banks, on their capital and surplus combined, 
is about nine point something per cent. That has been mentioned often to this 
Committee, but I give the precise figures here, and I find that profits, not dividends 
relative to the market price of stock, run about 64 per cent to about 10 per cent. In 
the case of one French bank the percentage is nearly 12. Then I have a column, 
answering the question that Mr. Armstrong asked. That is the percentage of the 
dividends to the market price of the stock and that is generally about 5 to 54 per cent. 
In one case it happens to be 6, but it runs usually from 5 to 53 per cent. In the case 
of the Bank of Montreal it goes below 5. The return there is only 4-8 per cent. 


Q. Will you have that return inserted in the record?—A. Yes. 


Assets Precentage eee A 
after allowing | of Earnings | Market price of 8 
Bank. Total Assets. 6 p.c. on of mMieend 
! on Capital. Capital. Stock. fe 
a oh Market Price. 

@pmimfencer oa eecty tacteeis s o2 1:14 “45 10°15 8°64 5°07 
[BYTE a yen ois ccsvas6 T 14 25 7 84 777 6°03 
leiriayihielal Reagan eee 1°01 18 7°41 8°10 5°39 
tocel agar eee Serecin ns 1°57 “40 7°98 9°61 4°49 
Litea\yarsyarteil gece ere eens 1°36 “30 7°83 (fare 5 29 
VLGTEOOMGRM rr. rt erearccere aa: 1°23 “18 7°07 8°48 5 03 
MMfomtinealleeee ar.) ceria sac 1°06 “23 7°44 6°35 4°84 
MMierehambtsacrcaciiciicae ss cos M59) “64 10°13 10°02 5°05 
IVE OLSON Nerstaie cts ieecercters, asia s 1°29 30 77 8°27 5°31 
INEHIGTEEI TEC ho cierte oec er eee 835) “39 8°53 11°84 5°65 
INOWaSCOtla sc Ge eceas sales. 1°36 “22 7:18 7°40 5°05 
(OGtanw as eee oc hn socal 1°26 *26 Ute 8°01 5°62 
(QUTEISIsTCe SE hoe ire aCe Renee UBB 30 7 82 8°93 Hae 

Icaiaill, nti SARA ee ere eee 293 10 6°79 6°41 5°33 
Scialleixel, opi eris Sindee ares ileal 29 8:22 8°06 5°51 
HEGHONCON octets eer 1°41 ai 7 56 8°00 bf: 

UOT: SS oes oon eae nae ae 1°02 29 8°44 9°26 5°3 


“a’ Capital includes Capital, Rest and Undivided Profits. 


Q. Would that cover a period of years?—A. It is an estimate made last year 
which is thought to be the most profitable year in Canadian banking. It could easily 
be made for a series of years. 

Q. Do you find that it is an easy matter to dispose of bank stock, or are we likely 
in this country to be able to organize new banks? Under the present condition of the 
banking system of Canada what encouragement should there be towards the develop- 
ment of the extension of the banking system?—A. I think with the present profit on 
banking stocks, specially with reference to other industrial ventures in Canada— 
because that is the way you have to look at it—it is not easy to get the Canadian 
public to put their money into a business that pays so little when almost all other 
businesses pay so much more. 

Tf you ask the question with reference to new banks I would like to make this 
statement, which I think is an important one, and has not come before the Committee: 
T am not one of those who believe that new banks will not be started in Canada and 
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be successful. But they will not be started in Canada until they are started by people 
who.do not require, upon the capital that they put into a bank, any return for the 
time being. I mean by that that banks fail—or rather new banks fail—because of the 
delusion that they can immediately earn and pay a dividend. That is practically 
impossible in these days. Many United States banks have been started within the 
last twenty years by men who knew when they put their money in that they must not 
seek for a return in the first, second, or third year, but have been willing to leave their 
profits in the bank. Almost all such concerns, when carefully managed, have been 
successful, some notably so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many of the banks now operating in Canada during the 
early period of their existence were compelled to allow dividends to be placed to rest 
account, and the earnings were not distributed among the stockholders?—A. I think 
there were some periods in Canadian banking when no dividends were paid. The 
periods are fewer than they should have been. 

Q. Would you be good enough to say whether it is possible under present condi- 
tions, judging from the statement you have made, to obtain outside capital from 
foreign countries to invest in Canadian banks? ‘The statement is very frequently 
made that we ought to go outside, and obtain capital to invest in banking systems in 
Canada. Would it be possible under the present conditions to go outside and obtain 
that capital?—A. I think that would depend entirely on whether money happened to 
be plentiful or not. At the present time it would be difficult. A few years ago when 
money was plentiful it would not have been difficult. 


By Mr. Broder: 

Q. Outside capital would not come of its own motion, to Canada and establish 
banks here?—A. No, I don’t think that is possible. But the banks that are already 
strong and prosperous in this country could probably get capital when money is easy, 
but they would not be able to readily get capital with such a return of profit as at the 
present time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were a new bank started in Canada under favourable auspices, we will say, 
how soon would it be reasonable for the shareholders to expect some’ dividends?—A. 
I should think after five years. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would it not be interesting to the Committee to have, along with the state- 
ment which Sir Edmund has prepared, another statment as to the returns a share- 
holder would have for a period of years, say from the starting of the bank until the 
present time? Dividends do not represent the whole of the shareholders’ accumulations 
from their investments. When the shareholder gets stock at a certain discount he 
would have to get an additional return from what the dividends would show?—A. Yes, 
he is the owner of that part of the profits which are reserved and added to the surplus 
account. , 

Q. And they would not appear in the dividend return?—A. No. 

Q. So that as that statement would not be quite complete and show his full re- 
turns, a supplementary statement showing for a period of years what rights had 
accrued to him, would be necessary ?—A. That is quite true, but unfortunately you can 
never get a shareholder to take that view of it judging by the market price of stocks. 
He apparently judges the stocks mainly by their dividends alone. I don’t think my- 
self that in the price of the stocks sufficient notice is taken of the profits which have 
been earned but reserved in this way. 
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Q. You will understand, of course that in the annual statements that are issued 
by the various banks, when they are desirous of attracting capital, and giving a rosy 
statement to the shareholders, we find that the dividends are 13 and 17 and some- 
times as high as 20 per cent. 

Mr. Barker.—On what? 

Sir EpMunD WALKER.—] suppose on the paid-up capital. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. When an investigation takes place the showing of the bank is less and the 
public are nonplussed?—A. The public should not be nonplussed. The practice of 
all the banks throughout the country, and of industrial and other joint stock com- 
panies, is to quote their profits upon their paid-up capital, and they have done that 
for years, quite innocently. I think we shall be very much more careful hereafter in 
making such a statement when we see the curious result of—what shall I say—boast- 
ing about our prosperity. But capital and surplus combined is the right way ta 
measure it—as we have shown over and over again in this committee—the surpluses 
which have been so largely brought about by the payment of actual premiums on 
stock is the best test of that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The net profits of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, from the annual return 
of last year was about $2,800,000 on a capital of fifteen millions, close to 18 per cent, 
or a little over, and in a working capital of $27,500,000 it would be equal to 10 per 
eent. Is that a fair statement?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is gross, I suppose2—A. We have made very large provision for our 
bank premises out of that. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Can you inform me, roughly speaking, about the percentage of the total 
capital of the Canadian banks that is held outside of Canada?—A. I could not give 
you that information regarding the other banks. 

Q. Not even approximately ?—A. It could be got from the returns. I am sorry 
that I have not the statement of our own bank here. I had it with me yesterday but 
did not bring it this morning. We have five thousand six hundred shareholders, and 
I think about one-fifth in value is in Europe. It may be more than that. I should 
like to correct the record just as soon as I ean, and I will put in the percentage, if 
you like, of the shareholders in Europe, in the United States, and in the different 
provinces of Canada. 

Q. Lf it is not too much trouble. There is more or less discussion as to the 
number of shareholders who are non-resident and in that respect money is leaving 
the country to pay dividends—large or small as the case may be—and if it can be 
got even if only approximately, it should be given?—A. I will give that information 
precisely. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Would it be too much trouble, in respect of the Bank of Commerce, to give 
a statement showing the actual returns, say for the past ten or fifteen years, on the 
capital invested?—A. That would be quite easy. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You may do it from the beginning and show what one of the original share- 
holders has earned since the time he put his money in and what his stock is worth 
to-day. Could you do that?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 


Q. We have had your statement that no bank could possibly expect to have any 
return on the first five years. Now we ought to have a statement showing what the 
bank’s earnings are in that period?—A. I do not think it would be of any value. 

Q. Excuse me I want to know whether we can have it. I do not want the 
opinion of the witness whether it will be of value, but I want the facts¢#—A. The 
Minister of Finance can readily get it from any bank in Canada. 

Q. I want to know whether we can have a statement showing the earnings in 
the banks in Canada during their first five‘ years existence? 


Hon. Mr. Wuire.—It may be possible to get it; if we can we will do so. 
Mr. Emmerson.—Banks doing business today. 


Hon. Mr. Wuite.—The returns that they made. The Farmers’ Bank of course 
paid dividends out of capital. That would be impossible to detect from any state- 
ment sent in. 


Mr. EmMerrson.—The return will have its own effect; whether it is of value or 
valueless it will give all the facts. 


Hon. Mr. Wurite.—It will, if you know all the facts. 


The CuatirMAn.—So far as the witness is concerned Sir Edmund will incorporate 
in the record a statement showing what the original shareholder of his bank would 
have received in dividends and what he would have to his credit today if he exer- 
cised all his privileges. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. And the accumulated rights from time to time, the stock that was issued to 
him at a discount below the book value?—A. No, it would not be below book value. 


Mr. Armstrone (Lambton): I am afraid there is. a wrong impression with 
regard to the first five years of a bank’s operations. I do not understand Sir Edmund 
to say that all banks during the first five years of their operations did not pay any 
dividends, but as I understood his statement it was to the effect that it would not 
be wise for any bank starting now to pay any dividends during the first five years. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Are conditions in Canada different today from what they were when the 
Bank of Montreal, the Bank of Nova Scotia or any other bank started and would 
the comparison between the first five year periods of such banks be of any value, 
or of what value, in attempting to draw a conclusion as to what a new bank starting 
today should do?—A. It would not be of any value whatever. 

Q. What is the difference for example, in the banking facilities throughout the 
country, the branch banks?—A. Of course the cost of the service of banking today, 
as I tried to say yesterday, has been constantly going down. 

Q. Will you just continue, Sir Edmund, what you were saying as to the rates 
of interest and the cost, comparing the previous period with the present period ?— 
A. To begin with, of course, the interest rates for thirty, forty, fifty, sixty or seventy 
years ago were entirely different to the rates now; the expense of the administration 
of the banks is entirely different, the margin of profit is entirely different, we have 
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been building up the present branch system, and we have brought the cost of the 
service of banking to the people to a very much lower point than it was years ago, 
but I must not be misunderstood in two directions. I have not attempted to show 
that the bank would make no money in the first five years, but that it would make 
so little money in the first five ye.rs that in my opinion it would be unwise to 
attempt to pay dividends. That is one point. Now on another point: The state- 
ment of the dividends the banks pay during the first five years would be a very 
melancholy tale in many cases. The Bank of Commerce paid 10 per cent dividend 
during part of its first five years, and then entered upon a long period of 7 per cent 
dividends mainly because they started in a period of unusual prosperity and did not 
realize the risk of the business they were doing. 

Mr. Broper.—If you made a comparison of the dividends of the banks paid after 
starting out anew it might be misleading, because some would have a policy of carry- 
ing more to the reserve than others, and therefore you could scarcely make a com- 
parison that would be of value. It would depend upon the policy of the directors. 


The Cuamman.—Might we go on with Section 76? 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Are we clear with regard to the extra column that Sir Edmund is going to 
provide us showing the returns that accrue to the original shareholders of the bank? 
—A. Of my own bank. 

The CHAmRMAN.—In every way. 

Q. In every way, including the rights for stock and every other way?—A. Well, 
the ‘rights’ are included in the rest, the ‘rights’ have nothing to do with the 
calculation. The ‘right’ is simply something that John Smith parted with by giving 
his share to John Brown, so that does not enter into the question. 

Q. But if you issue stock below the market value A. No, we do ‘not. 

Q. Then what value has the rights except the market value?—A. I beg pardon 
you said the ‘market value, we do issue at the book value which is lower than the 
market value. 

Q. Then in addition to the dividend if a man is a stockholder he can sell his 
rights?—A. But when he sells his rights to somebody else we have to consider only the 
man who buys. It would be taking it twice if we were to do what you have in your 
mind. 

The CHamman.—Supposing I bought ten shares of the original Bank of Com- 
merce stock and had always taken advantage of my rights where do I stand to-day? 
That is what we want. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. I understand you have already dealt with the form of the monthly statement 
of the bank, but I would like to ask you, Sir Edmund, in reference to that matter. J 
have a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Agricul- 
tural Credit in Saskatchewan. 

The CuamrmMaN.—We will go back to Section 54. 

Q. The Secretary sent a copy of a resolution which was passed by this Commis- 
sion requesting the members from Saskatchewan to ask to have an amendment made 
to the Bank Act providing for a new column in the monthly statement to give us 
the amount on deposit and on loan in each province of the Dominion. Would there 
be great difficulty in supplying that information in the monthly statement?—A. The 
information could be supplied in the monthly statement. What I said yesterday 
about the monthly statement was that it is already so complicated and has so many 
columns that it is fast losing its usefulness for the average person, but the informa- 
tion could be given if the Government thought desirable. I also mentioned that it 
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might raise all kinds of sectional questions in Canada as to whether in each province 
of Canada the money received in deposits from that province was loaned there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q- For the benefit of Mr. McCraney, who was not here yesterday, would you 
repeat the figures you gave of the loans to farmers in the West?—A. I said that in 
a hundred odd branches of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, representing the prairie 
section, we had deposits from farmers of about two millions and a half, and we had 
loans to farmers of thirteen millions, that is five times as much in loans as in deposits. 

Q. And that for every dollar you received from the western farmer you loaned 
five dollars, four dollars of which you get elsewhere?—A. Yes. 

Q. The question was asked this morning regarding the distribution of the stock 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Sir Edmund now has the figures with reference 
to that?—A. I was asked if I could give the amount of stock held by Canadian banks 
in foreign countries. I could not give that for all the banks, but I could give the 
distribution of stock for my own bank. I will put in the statement made in last 
annual report. 


No. of share- =, Shares 
Held by. holders. | No. Amount. 
$ 

QONbariO we eich. otc ee bie p Succes hve be ee Ree 1,388 81,750 4,087,500 
QUEDEE sas boce 82s, nic ois») ) ernie piecis cio hee eRe aeteaaeae 1,127 64,273 3,213,650 
INOVa SCOb ai. os ieee a's eee cieeleie lite see a aveiels Otel ate eee 635 7) 27769 1,388,450 
British: Colurhbiasc% 2. 3... 22% cele eee 57 2,758 137,900 
New: Bruns Wick ssi ois. 0is-c.010yeye, 05-0 oietens to sepals ee 40 2,051 102,550 
Prince’ Hdward Island). . .\j:.. 05s scene 27 1,069 53,450 
Manitoba 220% ics aan sce id nae oe 35 1,593 79,650 
Alberta 2° (si.cancee, ssigees «tee Ses eee ee 15 292 14,600 
Sackatchewan’s | 2% cise. decals imele nele™ acta ae ea 11 216 10,800 
Newfoundland si... 22.5. ese ne clern bene 6 259 12,950 
Great: Britain sio0.7.. °c neant closes eatin» Sede eee 1,569 64,088 3,204,400 
UWintted! Stateszc2 sci: «<1. 21 ie ores alive + thetolelerstam eee oes 669 50,999 2,549,950 
Other ‘Countiries: - «...... . oe a2ce cele eee eee ee Tic 2,883 144,150 

5,656 300,000 15,000,000 


By Sir Edmund Osler: 


Q. I understand that your bank has a larger number of English shareholders than 
the average—A. I was about to explain that to the Committee. It is partly due to 
the fact that among the banks purchased by the Bank of Commerce, was the Bank 
of British Columbia, which, like the Bank of British North America, had its share- 
holders almost entirely in England. Since we bought the Bank of British Columbia 
it has made our stock popular and well known in England. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Speaking generally, Sir Edmund, is it an advantage to the country that our 
banks are able to sell some of their stock in foreign countries? Does that result in 
bringing new money into Canada?—A. Yes. That helps as much to pay a part of 
our foreign indebtedness as the sale of railway bonds would. 

Q. The argument that dividends go out of the country as an offset to that is 
not pertinent?—A. It is simply one of those unfortunate but inevitable things experi- 
enced by a country which needs to borrow money. If we had larger exports than 
imports the reverse would be the case, and the best prices for our bank stocks would 
be obtained at home. 
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Q. I understand you to say that unless a financial circle were got together here 
as a basis or centre it would be impossible to induce foreign capital to come in for 
new bank shares. Would you explain to the Committee, in view of that statement, 
how the Bank of British North America came to be organized or the Bank of British 
Columbia? Could not banks be capitalized in the Old Country to do business in 
Canada to-day under certain conditions?—A. Under certain conditions they might 
be, but it is improbable. The Bank of British North America was established in 
1836, at all events, very early in the history of Canada. At that time Canada was 
almost without bank capital and the prospect of large returns to shareholders should 
there be a_bank established here, was very large indeed. As a matter of fact—and 
I do not wish to make comparisons—you heard their General Manager’s statement 
that in all the period of their history they have never increased their capital. ‘What 
it means is that a bank admihistered in England is at a disadvantage as compared 
with a bank administered here. The Bank of British Columbia was formed by 
British shareholders to do a banking business on the Pacifie coast uv a time when 
there was hardly any government in British Columbia, and the promise of profits 
was very large indeed. They did a most successful business throughout their entire 
history, and they sold their business to us because it had come to the point that they 
could no longer succeed in administering a bank in British Columbia from London. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Shall we now proceed to section 76, dealing with the business 
of a bank? The question has frequently been raised as to whether it is desirable to 
limit a bank’s loans and as to whether companies in which a bank’s directors are 
also directors should receive large loans. The amendments are several. 

Mr. NEsBItt.—The first clause is as to whether they should open branches outside. 

The CHAIRMAN.—That was pretty well dealt with last night. 

Mr. NEsBitt.—Sir Edmund’s bank has a number of large outside branches. 

The Cuairman.—We dealt with that last night in connection with the West Indies 
and Cuban discussion. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Has the attention of the banks, or of the Bankers’ Association, been drawn 
to the newspaper statement that there is an opening for a Canadian Bank in Buenos 
Ayres? JI notice in Mr. D. I. Ross’ reports from Australia that there is an opening 
for Canadian banks there. Would you care to express an opinion as to whether it 
would be the intention of the Canadian banks to embark in doing the general financial 
business of another country? That is the point, it seems to me, that is of importance 
to us here. The opening of branches in the world’s financial centres is doubtless quite 
a necessary thing, but it seems tome when it comes to the point that Canadian banking 
capital is going to be used to finance the commercial business of another country 
that that is an entirely different proposition; and in view of press despatches that 
there are good openings for Canadian banks in Buenos Ayres, in Rio, and in 
Australia, perhaps some information regarding the policy of the banks would be of 
interest 2—A. In the first place, I could only speak of our own policy, and that would 
be that we should open only at great centres of capital or large points of import and 
export. 

Q. That is where there is much existing commercial business between Canada and 
that country?—A. Yes. It might be more advisable to open a branch in Japan than 
to have one in South America. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Is it your idea that the establishment of branch banks in foreign countries 
should be ancillary to the purpose of Canadian banking or not?—A. I think they 
should be. 
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Q. The object should not be to establish banking facilities for the residents or 
citizens of foreign countries, but that these branches should serve the purpose of 
Canadian financial banking requirements ?—A, Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Wuirs.—lI should say commercial and financial requirements. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This amendment, Sir Edmund, has been proposed to section 76. 
That sub-section 2 be amended by adding the following paragraphs :— 


(e) Lend money or make advances in excess of $ to any company or 
corporation in which the president, directors, manager or other officers thereof is 
or are directly or indirectly interested without the unanimous consent of all the 
directors present at a special board meeting called for the purpose of passing 
upon such loan or advances. Should all the directors be either directly or 
indirectly interested in the company or the corporation seeking the loan or advance 
then the loan or advance shall not be made under any circumstances. 

(f) Lend money or make advances in excess of 10 per cent of its paid up 
capital to any foreign person, company or corporation, or upon the securities of 
such foreign person, company or corporation, or in excess of 25 per cent of its 
paid up capital to any person residing in Canada or any company or corporation 
having its head office in Canada or upon the securities of such person, company 
or corporation. 


What do you say to that?—A. I do not think there should be any such regulation 
in the Bank Act. You should leave the administration of a bank to the directors 
and the executive officers. 

By Mr. Emmerson: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness what is the connection usually between the 
banks of Canada and trust companies. In what.way are the funds of banks used 
through trust companies?—A. I am not able, personally, to answer that question. 
There has been a common notion that my own bank has an alliance with a trust 
company, but that is not true. We have no alliance with any trust company, either 
directly or indirectly. We do own some shares in one trust company, but we have 
no other connection with them, of any sort, and the common notion about banks and 
trust companies working together is not correct in our case. I wish to make that 
statement very emphatically, as far as we are concerned. I do not mean by that, 
to say that the banks should not have relations with a trust company, indeed I would 
draw attention to the fact that in England banks have secured from Parliament 
direct trust powers for themselves, in some eases. 

Q. But this is another thing.—A. I am, at the moment, stating a fact regarding 
my own bank. 

Q. There is an impression prevailing throughout Canada generally that certain 
banks operate their funds through trust companies. That is to say, they are restricted 
under the Bank Act, in the use of their funds, and they place their funds at the 
disposal of trust companies, and in that way the Bank Act is evaded—A. I do not 
know of-anything of that kind being done, but then, I do not know the relations of 
other banks with trust companies. There are a great many acts which arise in con- 
nection with the business of a large bank, where it would be natural and desirable to 
co-operate with some trust company and work together for the benefit of the general 
situation. But it is not a question of evading the law. It is a question of the 
banks, through their customers, having many opportunities to turn over to a trust 
company business legitimate for a trust company to do, and not legitimate for the 
bank to do, and I think the relations are mostly of that kind. 

Q. It is said there is much interlocking of directors—A. That is just a phrase 
gathered from the United States. 
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Q. There is an impression abroad that there are interlocking directors, that is 
to say, that many officials connected with banks are also on the directorate of trust 
companies. Whether that is true or not, I do not know, but I would like your 
opinion.—A. I have no doubt there are directors and officials of banks, who are directors 
of trust companies. 

Q. Of trust companies that are associated very largely with them in business ?— 
A. I do not know anything about the relation of any other banks with trust com- 
panies. 

Q. It is very important to know that.—A. I can only speak for my own bank. 
My own general manager is a director of the National Trust, although we have no 
connection with the National Trust Company. Some people, however, suppose 
we have. Our only connection is that we own 1,239 shares in the National Trust 
Company, but that is a mere nothing. 

Q. Are any of your directors in it?—A. Several, but the trust company was 
created by Senator Cox at a time when he was president of our bank. 

Q. I am not going to assume that it is reprehensible-—A. I should hope it was 
not. 

Q. How many directors of the trust company are directors of your bank?—A. 
Four, but of course they have a large number of directors. 

The CHAmRMAN.—I think it is twenty-three. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 

Q. Are any officers of your bank, that is, the officials as distinct from the 
directors, directors in the trust company or in any way responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Trust Company?—A. There is nobody in our bank responsible for its 
management, except to the extent that a director is responsible. In addition to the 
directors I have mentioned, our Montreal manager is also a director. That arose 
from the fact that he was, at one time, the treasurer of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, and at that time he became a director of the Trust Company and has 
remained so ever since. 

Q. There are simply two officials, then?—A. Yes. Perhaps I may at this moment 
say that I am a director of the Toronto General Trusts Corporation, which is in 
opposition to the National Trust Company. I have a small interest in it as share- 
holder, and the relation of the bank to both is the same. We have no interest, as a 
bank, in their profits or transactions. 

Q. Are the funds of banks invested through trust companies?—A. Not in any 
way that I know of. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—Perhaps I might say that I have had a reasonably fair 
acquaintance with the trust company business in Toronto. I never knew of one trust 
company there to receive a dollar from a bank, for the purposes of investment. Banks 
usually think that they can invest their money to the best advantage themselves. 
I do not know any machinery that a trust company could have to enable them to 
invest to better advantage than a bank; nor have I ever known, in my Toronto 
experience in connection with any trust company, a trust company receiving funds 
from a bank to invest as its agent or otherwise. 

Mr. EmMmerson.—I am speaking for myself. I have no knowledge whatever, but 
I think it is a very important and proper question. J would say, Mr. Chairman, to 
the Minister, that there is a widespread feeling throughout Canada that the banks of 
this country are improperly using their funds, through trust companies, to the advant- 
age and enrichment of officials connected with the bank. That feeling is abroad, 
and it is very important to have it cleared up, and I am glad the witness has done 
so, with respect to his own bank. I think it would be in the interests of the busi- 
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ness of the country to have any such false impression, if it is such, cleared up with 
respect to the other banks, and with respect to the banking system of Canada, gen- 
erally. That is the point. I have no knowledge whatever with regard to it myself, 
but I think it is very well that we should have the matter cleared up. 

The Cuarrman.—The matter is perfectly pertinent to the discussion, but the wit- 
ness can only tell about his own bank. 

Mr. Emmerrson.—That is all. ‘ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. As you, Sir Edmund, are a very experienced banker and a man of very wide 
knowledge, I would like to ask you on that particular point as to whether banks should 
lock up their funds in mergers or large industrial corporations through a subsidiary 
trust company ?—A. I think they should not. 


By Mr. Emmerson: ‘ 


Q. Do you know of that being done in Canada?—A. No. I do not know of any 
such relation between a bank and a trust company. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Take the case of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company. As I understand it, 
before any large enterprise can be established you must get a group of capitalists who 
will underwrite the securities in the first instance. Is that right or not?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Could bonds be sold to the public at the inception of an enterprise before there 
were any earnings shown at all?—A. Not to the general public. 

Q. So that it must be done by a group of capitalists?—A. Yes. 

Q. Underwriting securities, the sale of which will provide the funds for the estab- 
lishment of say, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company or any other large industrial 
corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it, or is it not, proper banking for the banks to provide credit and to advance 
temporarily upon that credit and the security of the underwriting until such period as 
the securities may be marketed?—A. That is quite a proper banking transaction, you 
could not establish industries in Canada at all without it. 

Q. Did I gather that in your view you could not establish large industries unless 
banking facilities and accommodation were provided during that period at which 
capitalists must pledge their credit in aid of the securities they have underwritten for 
the establishment of the enterprise?—A. Yes. 

Q. And pending the period at which the bonds can be sold on the markets of the 
world? Is that right or not?—A. Yes. Everything in such a ease depends upon the 
character of the underwriters, whether they are men who are financially responsible, 
whether you believe that they can market their securities, and whether they understand 
the nature of the underwriting contract. 

Q. In that particular period is it, or is it not a fact, that the bank looks rather to 
the financial standing of the particular capitalist who has underwritten the enterprise 
partly and who, of course, gives the security that he gets as additional collateral? Is it 
a fact that you look more to the individual than to the security at that stage?—A. 
You look to both, but you look to the individual because if you gave that sort of 
assistance to men of straw, the bank might find itself owning the enterprise. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 


Q. Would the same statement apply to the establishment of electrical companies in 
Mexico or in Buenos Ayres, South America, is that usually done?—A. No, I do not 
think that the cases are quite analogous. 

Q. The same methods are pursued ?—A. Yes, the same methods are pursued. 

Q. Then is there any distinction that you want to draw?—A. I am going to make a 
distinction. 
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Q. With respect to justification?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it happen that those who underwrite such ventures, whether in Mexico, 
Brazil, or anywhere else in South America, or in the West Indian islands, that any 
number of the underwriters are associated with the trust companies or the banks ?— 

“A. Many of the underwriters may be customers of the banks. The whole question 

Q. Or directors?—A. They may be. The whole question is-— 

Q. Does it not frequently happen that a good many of the directors of banks in 
Canada are engaged in the business of underwriting with respect to these foreign cor- 
porations created for the purpose of doing business in Brazil, Mexico, Porto Rico, or 
elsewhere out of Canada?—A. A great many of the wealthy men of Canada are bank 
directors, and therefore in the nature of things some of the men who go into such 
enterprises are sure to be bank directors. The distinction I wish to make is this: 
There is a common idea that Canadian banks have helped to start these South 
American ventures in the sense of being bankers for them, that is in lending them 
money that was dependent to some extent, upon the success of the enterprise. 

Q. They are so advertised, are they not ?—A. I do not know that they are so adver- 
tised, but such statements have been made. 

Q. It is so advertised on every prospectus.—A. Oh, no, not that the banks have 
lent money. 

Q. Well, that they are the bankers of these enterprises?—A. That may be. The 
banker named in the prospectus is generally a holder of money in connection with the 
enterprise and not a lender of money. 

Q. We know what the inference is——A. I wish to say so far as my own bank is 
concerned, that we have been the bankers of the two most important South American 
enterprises, that is the Rio and the San Paulo enterprises. Our loans there have been 
loans on underwriting generally made in England. That is to say, there have been 
Canadian underwritings in connection with them, but underwritings of a class that were 
actually going to be placed on the market, not underwritings in the sense of advancing 
money at the inception of the enterprise. We are always willing to lend money when 
it is plentiful on good underwritings, just as we would make loans on the securities 
alone to financial houses in London and elsewhere, who are at the moment of bringing 
out issues and are able to covenant that when the payments due on underwritings hela 
by them are made they will repay us. That is ordinary banking business that we like 
to have. Regarding the South American enterprises as a whole, I think the situation 
to-day is that Canada has not a dollar of capital in them that has cost her anything. 
The money to build them—that is the enterprises at Rio and San Paulo—was found 
in England, Belgium, Switzerland and throughout the continent of Europe. The idea 
that that money was found in Canada is a delusion. We lent money on these under- 
writings or on securities that were to be sold in Europe, but that is a very different 
thing from supporting the enterprises as such. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You got your money back?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was a temporary loan?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. With reference to subsidiary companies we understand clearly from your state- 
ment here that you have no knowledge so far as your personal experience goes? But 
let me ask you, as an experienced banker, for your views as to the desirability of a 
bank or its directors operating a trust or security or venture company, or anything ot 
that kind?—A. Well, we have been looking at what other banks were doing and 
wondering whether we should not establish a trust company. Let me give you some 
of the reasons that would appeal to us for doing that. 
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We have nearly two millions of dollars in our pension fund belonging to our 
offices which we have largely invested in mortgages on western farm lands. It is a 
laborious and. difficult business and this fund could be the natural foundation for a 
small trust company. In England we have many investors coming to us who would 
like to lend some of their funds on western farms in Canada and on other Canadian 
securities, transactions that are not exactly banking transactions and into which we 
ourselves do not wish to go. It is a mere question of what is expedient and wisest in 
the interests of Canada, as to whether a bank should have investments in such a trust 
company. As to a trust company where the relations of the two are such that we take 
their money and lend it, or give them our money to lend, that is another thing. 

Q. There is this aspect of the question. Supposing a number of perfectly 
satisfactory trust companies were doing business, were well established amd competent 
to properly accommodate the business to which you have referred. As a matter of 
general policy would it not be better that the bank’s enormous patronage should be 
distributed among a number of those companies instead of being confined to one 
company alone?—A. I see no reason why shareholders of a bank should not do what 
would inure to their greatest profit if what they do is legal. 

Q. Instead of patronage being directed along one or two favourite channels 
would it not be in the best interest of the body politic that it should find its own 
natural way, being attached solely by the excellence of service rendered. If the 
direetors of a bank who have control of the disposition of this patronage are the 
proprietors of a subsidiary company, is there not a danger there that the business 
will be diverted to their own companies and they will thus direct profit favourably 
from their positions as directors?—A. I do not know just what you mean by danger, 
they probably would divert it to the company that would give them the largest profit. 

Q. It might perhaps be legal, but at the same time hardly acceptable from a 
moral standpoint that directors should thus directly profit by their actions in 
diverting lucrative business to a subsidiary company in which they hold a financial 
interest?—A. I do not mean profiting for themselves, but for their shareholders. 

Q. Now to make my point clear I have in my hand here a list of directors of a 
new bond company, incorporated with 14 directors, and 8 of these same directors are 
directors of a bank; it is a new bank. Tendency of legislation it seems to me has 
been to make provision after the damage is done. Would it not be better to do it 
before? Here is a company organized eight out of whose fourteen directors of which 
are directors in the new bank that has been incorporated. Would it not be better 
under the circumstances of this case that it should not be permissible to have 
‘interlocking’ directors, the term Mr. Emmerson has used?—A. In a general way 
I think that the government will find it is impossible to establish a moral code to 
cover every imaginable condition that will arise, and the more it is left to the general 
administration of the shareholders of the bank the better. When one looks at the 
Bank Act with over 100 sections the idea comes to one that Moses managed to make 
a code for the morals of the whole world and had only ten short sections in it. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—Has the decalogue been observed as well as the Bank Act? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Will you tell us who, as Canadian banks are operated, has the ultimate 
dispositions of credits? What is ‘Le final authority in granting eredits in the bank? 
—A. The directors. 

Q. Well now, in the case of a general manager having reports against a proposed 
joan, is it at all likely the directors would pass it over his head?—A. No, I should 
think not. 

G. Do you think the general manager might be under pressure to make loans 
which he did not himself approve of ?—A. He should not be, I can imagine no worse 
condition 
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Q. Would you be in favour of placing a limit on the amount of loans to any one 
person or firm?—A. No, I would not, that ought to be left to the administration of 
the bank. 

Q. Do you know in your experience or observation of any case where such a limit 
would have prevented or tended to restrict losses?—A. I suppose it would in the case 
of the Farmers’ Bank, but I think it would be very bad to try to make a Bank Act 
by basing it on individual instances and affecting thousands of other good transac- 
tions just because of that incident. 

Q. You know that in the case of the City of Glasgow Bank failure there was 
a total loan to four firms of $30,000,000, whereas the capital of the bank was only 
$5,000,000. In other words, it loaned six times its capital to four firms, the loan to 
one firm alone running as high as $10,000,000, twice the total capital of the Bank?—A. 
In reply to that I would say that in England they have all taken their lessons from 
the city of Glasgow Bank, but they have not tried to erect it into legislation. There 
has been no restriction imposed upon the banks because of the Glasgow Bank fail- 
ure, but, as I say, they have all taken their lesson from that experience. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that many small banks in Canada have failed because of too 
large loans to one individual or firm?—A. There have been a good many eases of that 
kind. 

Q. And in a good many instance that individual was a director of the bank. 
That is practically the universal experience of Canada, isn’t it?—A. Not universal, 
but it is very general. = 

Q. I gave Mr. Henderson a list of failures which have occurred in Canada, as 
outlined by Mr. Breckenridge, and my recollection is that in practically all the cases 
the failures were on account of excessive loans to one interest, and generally speak- 
ing that interest was represented by a director of the bank, or a director acting in 
collusion with other parties: Mr. Breckenridge refers, amongst others, to the failure 
of the Federal Bank, which was caused largely by loans to one person, then in 1887 
the Central Bank of Canada and the same year the Pictou Bank and in 1895, the 
Banque du Peuple, and in 1889 the Bank Ville Marie failed. I do not refer to later 
failures, the Sovereign and the Ontario, the St. Stephen and the Farmers’ because 
the causes of their failures are notorious?—A. They were not loans to directors there. 

Q. Well in the case of the Federal Bank, Mr Breckenridge reports that the bank 
became involved by speculative dealings of its president?—A. All these banks had 
less capital than $500,000, they were almost all concerns under one man management. 

Q. Would not the same thing occur with a larger bank? We have the case of the 
Glasgow Bank with $5,000,000 capital; larger institutions are of course able to stand 
larger losses, but it seems to me in the case of the City of Glasgow Bank, and I think 
the West of England Bank had a similar experience, and the history of English bank- 
ing as I have read it is, that in almost every instance previous to 1875 the causes 
were as I have stated. 

The CHamman.—Are you not arguing the question? Please put questions to the 
witness at this stage and leave the argument until later. 

Mr. McOurpy.—! ask the indulgence of the Committee, I am not like many gentle- 
men on this committee, experienced in the eliciting of information through the 
medium of questioning. 

Q. Now, you have already said that in granting credit the board is the authority 
and would not be influenced by the general manager?—A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. What was your statement then?—A. I think you will have to repeat your 
question. I did not say the board would not be influenced by the general manager. 

Q. Is it possible a little pressure might be put upon the general manager b~ the 
board to grant loans which he otherwise would not care to grant? * ~ is possible, 
but I can imagine no worse condition. ‘ I have never in my whole lifetime experienced 
any pressure of that kind. : 

~ Q. Isn’t it done?—A. No, I think it is not done. 
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Q. Do you regard the position of a director as that of a trustee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that in the case of a director seeking loans from his bank there 
would be no temptation on his part, under certain conditions, to fayour his own 
application over that of a client?—A. I think in a well regulated bank he would have 
no opportunity to do so, and the fact that it is not generally abused is shown by our 
statements where the loans to directors are very moderate. 

Q. Yes. ‘As I understand it then you think that bank directors are entirely free 
from any disposition to favour the borrowing application of a colleague on the board? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you recall the financial experiences of 1907, Sir Edmund?—A. Yes. 

Q. A year before the collapse came it was well understood that it was on the way? 
—A. Yes, it was by some people. 

Q. I think that you yourself in your address to your shareholders in January, 
1907, referred to it as follows:— — 


‘There are signs about us of a strain which must bring trouble to those who 
disregard it................We are passing through a dangerous period just now, 
happily without a general breakdown, but unless we mend our ways, we are not 
likely to escape a similar or worse condition next autumn which may wreck our 
fair prosperity. As for those who are plunging into real estate at inflated prices 
Se conta . nothing we presume but the inevitable collapse which follows 
these seasons of mania would do any good.” 


You stated there that probably in that coming autumn, ‘We cannot escape a 
worse condition unless we mend our ways.’ That weuld mean, I suppose, that when 
you began to prepare for crop moving in September there would be extra pressure ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. My recollection is that that panic culminated on the 24th of October, 
1907.—A. I dare say; I do not remember the date. 

Q. Following the failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company and the sus- 
pension of specie payment in New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. All the customers of the Canadian banks would naturally be under pressure 
during that period of September and October ?—A. I do not think the customers 
felt the pressure very much. The banks did. I am sure that our customers did not 
fee] the pressure. 

Q. You think the customers were not under pressure during that period ?—A. 
I think not. Our own were not certainly. 

Mr. Suarpe (Ontario)—You are referring, Mr. McCurdy, to the general situation ? 

Mr. McCurpy, Yes. 

Sm Epmunp Watker.—The principal complaints were from people who wanted to 
get new money. ‘ 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. But wherever possible money was called in ?—A. Wherever possible money 


was called in outside of Canada, but in Canada only where it would cause the least 
distress to the borrower. 

Q. But Canadian customers also, who could do so, were asked if possible to 
pay off their loans ?—A. They would be people borrowing on stocks, and loans of 
that kind, but the industrial firms were not much affected. 

Q. But I understand it was also called in from industrial concerns ?—A. No, 
it was intimated that they could not have any more money the next year. We are 
doing just the same this year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You would not lend any additional money ?—A. Yes. 


a i 2 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that there was no discomfort to your commer- 
cial customers during the stringency? My recollection and information are to the 
contrary ’—A. Wherever it was possible we did not lessen the credit of the customers 
of the bank. 

Q. The bank returns show, do they not, that loans were contracted in that 
oe {—A. Undoubtedly, everybody that could pay without discomfort was invited 
to do so. 

Q. You were glad to get the money wherever you could ?—A. Very glad indeed. 

Q. And the commercial community was, of course, under a certain discom- 
fort ?—A. I will not admit that, so far as my own bank is concerned. 

Q. The call loans during that period in Canada decreased in Canada, $922,043 % 
—A. Of course they would. 

Q. And time loans decreased $215,434 ?—A. Those are not very large amounts. 

Q. And the call loans outside of Canada which were $62,088,232 in August, 
1907, were reduced to $47,946,737 in October, a decrease of $14,141,495. In other 
words, the totals of loans by banks in Canada were shown to be reduced by $1,137,477, 
the loans outside of Canada were reduced some $14,000,000, and during this period 
which was the height of the period of stress, loans to directors increased $601,611. 
You will note that the net decrease in loans as shown was $1,137,477, but then the 
directors’ loans increased $601,611, so that the amount put up by the clients is 
represented by these two amounts added together, viz: $1,739,088—A. I cannot 
tell you anything about that. Loans to my directors did not. I am not the person 
to catechise regarding that particular incident. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Mr. McCurdy can put his views on record when the opportunity 
comes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. I am not speaking of the operations of any particular bank. I am taking 
the totals of the bank as returned to the government. In view of the statement 
in the government return, that loans to directors of all banks increased substan- 
tially during this period of pressure, when clients were paying up, would you be 
inclined to modify your previous statement that there is no temptation for directors 
to favour the requests of their colleagues over the needs of the general customer? 
—A. No, I can only speak of my own bank. The directors would be the last, people 
we would help in an emergency of that kind. 

Q. We are discussing, Mr. Chairman, loans to directors. That is proposed to be 
covered under an amendment to section 18 providing that the shareholders shall 
regulate the total loans to any one director. I would like to ask Sir Edmund if there 
might be a provision that the shareholders. shall regulate the amount of loans to 
directors by by-law? Would that be objectionable?—A. It would be quite impossible. 
How would you get the shareholders together to pass upon loans? 

Q. Could the matter not be arranged at the annual meeting and a limit there 
fixed for each?—A. Do you think that we would bring the private affairs of a director 
an excellent business man and customer, before the shareholders? The thing is not 
thinkable for a moment. 

Mr. Nesgitr.—No one would want to be a director. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Would there be any objection to having the total amount of loans to one 
director limited to say one-quarter of the capital of the bank?—A. I made my state- 
ment of that over and over again. I do not believe it is expedient for a government 
to manage the banks in detail. They should leave the management of the banks to 
the directors and the shareholders. 
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Q. But in view of the fact I have quoted, viz., that loans to directors were 
increased in a time of pressure?—A. You are building a large theory upon a single 
instance, which I do not happen to know anything about. Of course, the whole 
change in the loans was most trifling at that time. The loans came down only about 
one million dollars out of many hundred millions. 

Q. No they were pulled down $1,700,000, but it should be borne in mind that 
under usual conditions, as they existed previous te this period of pressure, there would 
have been a normal monthly increase of loans of say $5,000,000 or for two months 
August 31, to October 31, of $10,000,000. This normal increase was cut off and 
$1,700,000 called in under the pressure to which I have referred, which clearly and 
apart from any hearsay evidence of personal knowledge indicates that pressure was 
put on borrowers. The government returns do not indicate that this pressure was 
extended to directors. On the contrary their loans increased by 5 per cent.—A. I 
do not happen to know who the director was, or what bank it was. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Q. It deals with all the Canadian banks and directors as a whole. These are 
the totals sworn to in the monthly statements to- the government. This is 
not hearsay. They are no doubt accurate. ‘Would it be objectionable, in your opin- 
ion, that in the Government returns a column should be provided showing the total 
loans by banks to companies in which their directors were also directors, as a matter 
of information for the shareholders and without borrowing limits?—A. That would 
be a most misleading thing. I think it would be most objectionable. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Is it an object to the banks from a business standpoint to have directors who 
are prominent in the business community?—A. Yes, men in the active time of life. 

Q. Are the accounts that they bring to the banks of value?—A. They are 
amongst the most valuable things that a bank can gather to itself. The business of 
its directors is one of the most vital things in the building up of its business. 

Q. Would a director be or not be at a disadvantage in obtaining loans from a 
rival bank?—A. He would be at a great disadvantage as a rule. 

Q. What would be the effect of prohibiting a director from borrowing from his 
bank, first on the directorates of banks?—A. I suppose if all directors were all re- 
quired to borrow somewhere else it would not have much effect on the directors. 
They would all be in the same position. 

Q. They would have to borrow from some other bank?—A. The bank would lose 
what is often, in fact generally in all Canadian banks, the very cream of their busi- 
ness, the best business that they have. 

Q. Is there any limitation, im the United States, imposed by legislation, as to 
the percentage of the capital or assets of a bank that any individual may borrow?— 
A. In the United States the National banks can only loan 10 per cent of their capital. 

_Q. Supposing the directors of a bank are desirous of making a loan in excess of 
the amount permitted by the State or Federal government in the United States. 
Could it not be done by dividing up the loan and evading the law in that way, or, 
by the formation of Joint stock companies with shares standing in the names of indi- 
viduals, who hold it in trust for the promoter?—A. The law is evaded in many ways, 
but I am afraid I have not enough knowledge of the various expedients adopted to 
describe them. 

Q. Are you able to say that such a law can be or has been evaded ?—A. It has 
been evaded. It is practically impossble for a small National bank to earry,a cus- 
tomer at all, if the law is not evaded in some way. 

Q. Do you happen to know anything about the Walsh situation in Chicago?—A. 
I do not intimately. 
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Q. Do the directors pass on the big loans, for instance, up to a certain amount? 
—A. In my bank, all credits pass an exhaustive examination in the credit depart- 
ment of the bank first. They then reach the general manager, and if he approves, 
they are brought to the attention of the board. 

Q. Do the board have full meetings frequently?—A. There is always a fair 
attendance at board meetings. 

Q. Is the board called purposely to pass on loans?—A. They meet on a particular 
day every week. 

Q. Are loans submitted to them?—A. All loans in excess of $5,000, for a direct 
loan, or a larger sum if the loan is based on security, come before the board. 

Q. In the Pujo Commission, the question of loans to officers and directors of tae 
banks was pretty thoroughly discussed, and the conclusion to which they came was: 
“that officers of a bank should be forbidden to borrow from their own bank, is, we 
believe, a principle which ought to be enforced.—A. You are now talking about officers, 
and that is not the question we are discussing just now. 

Q. It goes on: ‘ To forbid officers and directors to participate in underwritings to 
which their banks are committed, raises exactly the principle brought out by some of 
the recognized abuses of life insurance company finance, before the new insurance law of 
1905.’ You do not believe in banks participating in underwriting profits?—A. There 
have been underwritings where it would have been fatal if the banks had not helped. 
Let me illustrate. If a loan of the Dominion of Canada comes out in London, it would 
be fatal if the Bank of Commerce and the Dominion Bank, and other Canadian 
branches represented in London, declined to take a share in the underwriting as well as 
the Bank of Montreal. And this may also be true when other loans or bonds of a safe 
character come out. 

Q. As Mr. Emmerson said, there is a widespread feeling in the country, in regard 
to that and all we want is the facts—A. I do not want to say for a moment that a bank 
should not underwrite, under certain circumstances, but it depends altogether what the 
circumstances are. 

Q. Do you think that the directors of a bank, who are underwriters, should partici- 
pate in the profits when the matter has been advanced by loans from their own banks 
—A. I should certainly hold that that may be sometimes a dangerous condition, but 
there are plenty of responsible directors, who in such cases, take their own risks and are 
certainly entitled to their own profit in the venture, the same as anyone else. 

Q. In a case where they are trustees for the shareholders, would it be contrary to 
their interest, as borrowers, to participate in the profits of the underwriting ?—A. If 
they were weak men and unable to carry out their undertakings, that might be the 
case. 

Q. It would depend upon the strength or weakness of the individual director ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in view of that possible danger, you are not in fayour of any limitation on 
their loans?—A. I would not favour trying to manage the banks by Act of Parliament. 

Q. I think that is rather going to the extreme. An amendment of this nature, 
seeking to limit the loans to directors, would not be an attempt to manage the bank, 
would it?—A. If you undertake to say that a bank shall not enter on underwriting, I 
think so. 

Q. And that they should not lend a certain percentage of capital to their direc- 
tors?—A. I think that would be carrying it too far. 

Q. The Bank of Montreal, I understand, which is closely connected with The Royal 
Trust Company, forms the larger part of the directorate of that company. Is that 
condition of affairs desirable or undesirable ?—A. I think The Bank of Montreal had 
better be asked that, not me. You heard Mr. Forgan describe precisely the same con- 
dition in his own bank. 
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Q. He said that if banks advanced funds to the trust company, he would regard 
that as undesirable—A. Is there any suggestion that The Bank of Montreal lends 
money to The Royal Trust Company? I do not know, but venturing to speak about 
another institution, I should think it extremely unlikely. I do not really believe The 
Bank of-Montreal lends money to The Royal Trust Company. 

Q. If any trust company, in close alliance with a bank, undertook to float indus- 
trial companies and to engage in underwritings and flotations, by means of. funds 
received from the bank, and the directors of the bank are also directors of the trust 
company and participate in the profits, would you regard that state of affairs as desir- 
able?—A. It might often lead to an undesirable condition of affairs, but I can imagine 
where it might be very desirable. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think Sir Edmund has pretty well covered that point. Do you wish to discuss 
the question of the banks holding real estate?—A. I have a statement here, of the 
English banks, showing paid up capital, reserve, dividend and the amount invested 
in bank premises, which might be entered in the record. It shows that the banks 
which have a paid up capital of £84,000,000, have £15,000,000 invested in bank 
premises, and that means nearly 50 per cent. Our Canadian figures are about 38 
per cent. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Your yaluations are very much reduced.—A. They are. The British bankers 

also steadily write off their bank premises the same as we do. 


Sravistics regarding sixteen of the Leading Banks of Great Britain, taken from ‘ The 
London Banks, 1912-13’, published by Thomas Skinner. 


Capital . Aan Bank 
Paid Up. | - Reserve. re Premises. 
£ £ Per cent £ 
Bank of scotland: 22... seeeeree aii cane 1,325,000) 1,300,000 19 484,000 
2. Barclay: & Company... . «sss secee eee 3, 200,000 1,200,000 12 1,399,000 
3 (British Einen. Bank.,..,..: -2 “renee ee ase eee 1,250,000 1,650,000 20 1,019,000 
4 |Capital'é& Counties: Bankes: 2) 3--e. eee aren 1,750,000 800,000) 16 1,036,000 
5 |Commercial Bank of Scotland................. .... 1,000,000 900,000 20 513,000 
6 |Loyds' Bank, Timitedy <2.) --aceeee eee 4,208,000 2,900,000 18 2,089,000 
7 \London & Provincial Bank, Limited .............. 800,000 1,500,000 18 247,000 
8 |London & Southwestern Bank ........... ....----- 1,200,000 1,000,000 17 590,000 
9 (london City"& Madland2s-2,0e.-) eee eee 3,989,000 3,390,000 18 1,996,000 
10 |London Joint Stock Bank, Limited................ 2,970,000 1,100,000 10 958,000 
1 National Banklof Scotland:..) -2--conesee esses 1,000,000 950,000 20 606,000 
12 |National Provincial Bank of England.............. 3,000, 0G0 2,150,000 18 686,000 
13 "Panrs' Bank ..2.2.52/02 stn. rae ere eee 2,204,000 2,000,000 21 1,092,000 
14° Royal. Bank/of Scotland) =. )-ece-e eee eee 2,000,000 1,013,000 11 626,000 
15; Union Bank: of Scotland! 205. 3e- eee eee 1,000,000 1,000,000 15 239,000 
16 |Union of London & Smiths Bank... ....... ..... 3,554,000 1,150,000 10 1,859,000 
34,450,000) 24,003,000 15,439,000 
Average. di. cnae sede en oe eee eee 2,153,000 1,500,000 1 964,000 
Precentaye Bank Premises\to\Capitall:. 2-2. eee el cee een eee eee 44 
" " " and. Reserve?) eater eee eerie ate 244 


Nore.—Bank of England premises, main office London and eleven branches, are carried 
on the books we understand at £1. ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Now about these two clauses in section 88. We would like your views as to 
the desirability of lending money to a farmer on the security of his threshed grain, 


and to a rancher upon his stock.—A. In principle, these loans are a departure from 
the original intention of section 88. The original idea was that the bank should 
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help the manufacturer or mover of produce, by lending him money, he being a sort 
of wholesale dealer and the presumption being that he paid cash for his labour and 
raw material, and that he would need the assistance of a bank in order to do that. 
That would apply to a maker of agricultural implements, to a flour miller, a man 
moving grain, and to many other branches of business. What is proposed is different, 
because the farmer may have the storekeeper, the implement dealer and others as 
his creditors. Nevertheless I believe—and I think I was the first banker who dis- 
cussed this with an officer of the Grain Growers’ Association—that we should grant 
both of those privileges. The reasons regarding grain have to do not merely with 
the benefit to the farmer, but with the benefit to the entire system of transportation 
in the West. The transportation of the grain from the farmer’s hands to the 
ultimate point of consumption in Europe in the minds of some people seems only 
to involve a railroad. But it involves a lot of things and should comprise a certain 
amount of storage on the part of the farmer himself, in addition to storage at the 
wayside station, storage at the terminals at Fort William and Port Arthur, lake 
steamers, terminals at Montreal, and the ocean steamers, all of which make a very 
elaborate system of transportation. One necessary thing is that the farmers them- 
selves should have a fair amount of storage capacity of their own. The answer 
given by the farmer to that is that he sometimes cannot afford to have it, that he 
is pressed for money and must sell his grain immediately it is threshed in order 
to pay his debts. Could there not be something in the Bank Act in order to induce 
the farmer to obtain storage capacity? That would not be very expensive, involving 
only structures of corrugated iron. If we can induce the farmer to do that and 
put him in the position where he can pay his debts quickly, he would not be forced 
to take his wheat to an unwilling market, and I mean an unwilling market in two 
distinct directions. He may be forced to bring his wheat to market at a moment 
when the price of wheat is low because the offerings are too large. It is very unfor- 
tunate if he is forced to do that. On the other hand he may be forced to bring his 
wheat to an unwilling market because although the price of wheat is high in the 
world’s market, the storage facilities and the railroad facilities are so congested 
that his wheat cannot be moved. Now, considering all these points, although it is 
inconsistent with the general principle of the Act, I think we should enable the 
farmer to obtain loans of this kind, and if he could obtain such loans he would 
increase his storage facilities, and so distribute the whole delivery of the wheat a 
little more evenly over the year, instead of having it contracted into such a short 
space of time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think your bank will increase the farmers’ loans in case this legislation 
passes?—A. We asked our managers that question from one end of the West to the 
other and we got two kinds of answers. Many managers say: ‘I do not believe so. I 
lend to a farmer on his character.’ We have answers from others that they will cer- 
tainly increase their loans. I believe personally that it will increase the loans because 
it will increase the number of farmers who desire to take advantage of this better 
system of delivering their grain. They will keep their grain and ask for loans. What 
happens now is that the farmer does not go to the bank for a loan, he simply pushes his 
grain into the market and sells it under the two distinct disadvantages I have referred 
to. Moreover, the railroads have the enormous disadvantage of being asked in a very 
short time to carry out the whole crop of the West. We want to lengthen the time for 
carrying the crop. 

Q. Would this be an additional safe-guard, in cases such as you have referred 
to?—A. Just let me take a case where a farmer comes to borrow some money for the 
planting and harvesting of his crop. The banker, even if he thinks well of the farmer, 
will look into all the exigencies that may happen between the planting of the crop 
and the harvesting of it, and we know how many there are in the West. But if the 
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farmer at the end of the season has his crop harvested, has got the actual wheat and 
owns the storehouse and has measured the wheat into that place, and goes to the bank 
and says: ‘I have so much wheat, and I want to borrow some money. You would feel 
like lending more money under this specific condition than you would if the general 
position of the farmer was what I have indicated before the harvest. I cannot but 
believe that in such cases there would be more loans made, and if there were it would 
help in the movement of our western wheat crop. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It would depend to a certain extent upon the manager’s knowledge of that 
man’s standing ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What form of lien would you expect in a case of that kind?—A. Such a lien as 
is provided for in the Act. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Do you think it wise or desirable that there should be any limitation by way of 
providing that there shall be a granary padlocked, or that the bank shall have the key, 
and so on, or would that be worked out in actual practice between the customer and the 
bank ?—A. I think in actual practice it would sometimes work out that we would want 
the key and sometimes not. 


By Mr. McCraney: 

Q. Should this lien be required to be registered in the county court or district 
court office?—A. I think that would merely mean that if there is any additional cost 
the farmer would have to pay it. 

©. It would be inconsiderable-—A. The farmer might dislike it, but I do not know 
that the bank would object. In the case of the large borrower registration might be 
disastrous to his credit, but in the case of a farmer I do not suppose it would be. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. We have had many cases described by witnesses from the West in which a 
dollar was charged on a small loan, making it to appear, as it actually was, a high rate 
of interest. Do you think it would be advisable to add to the cost to the farmer the 
expense of registering these liens, and do you think further that the registration of 
that lien would really give notice to any considerable body of creditors?2—A. I would 
ask what the average charge would be, because I do not know. 

Mr. McCraney: In the province of Ontario it is ten cents. 

Hon. Mr. WuiTe.—That is the registration fee? 

Mr. McCranry.—Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—Where does the lawyer come in? 

Mr. McCraney.—You do not need a lawyer. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—The point I am getting at is this: would a storekeeper go 
and search for the lien. 

Mr. McCranry.—Let me say here, if the Committee will pardon me: In Western 
Canada we use liens a great deal in horse sales and that kind of thing. It is a 
practice of my own office, and I think of other offices, to charge 25 cents for our 
work and 25 cents for the registration. If 25 cents were allowed for making out the 
lien and the copy, because it is nearly always printed, and the fee were 10 cents, 1 
do not think it would be a very considerable charge. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—I have consulted a number of bankers about this very point, 
because it was with very great reluctance that I departed from the principle under- 
lying the Act. It was on account of the exceptional circumstances prevailing in 
the West. Those bankers all said that the provision for the registration of the lien 
would defeat the purpose of the Act. Whether it would or not I am unable to say. 
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Mr. McCranry.—From what I have heard of the discussion of the Committee 
on that point it seems to me that the argument is all right if the bank’s, advances 
clear off the other creditors. I venture to say that is not the way this thing will 
ee — There will be other creditors and in that case there should be registration 
of the lien. 


Hon, Mr. Wurrre—I have no objection to it if the Committee thinks it will not 
interfere with the operation of the Act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us now come, Sir Edmund, to the amendment that a bank may loan 
money to a farmer on the security of his live stock?—A. I might say that some of 
our western managers haye much more often put forward the argument that we 
should help with loans on cattle than with loans on grain, because of the desire 
to help mixed farming in that country. The argument for a loan on cattle is not 
as good as for a loan on wheat, because in the one case the storekeeper would not be 
under notice and in the other case he would be to some extent. In the case of the 
threshed grain the creditor would know if the man after harvesting his wheat was 
paying off his debts, that is usually what happens, whereas there is no seasonal 
intimation of that kind in connection with a loan on cattle. Nevertheless the 
necessity of building up mixed farming all over that country is so great that it 
overcomes one’s objection to banking on cattle. I do not see why if we lend to a 
rancher we should not lend to a small farmer for the purpose of helping him to build 
up small herds of cattle all over that country. I do not think it is particularly good 
banking, but I think that by permitting this we have applied a wise remedy that is 
needed to meet the peculiar situation. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I would like to discuss that question with you in view of its great importance; 
I haven’t any hard and fast opinion on it at all, but I want to come to a just 
conclusion, having regard to the rights of creditors as well as to the rights of farmers. 
Am I right in saying that it is generally contrary to the principle of good banking, 
apart from the wholesalers and manufacturers to whom you have referred, that 
banks should loan upon chattel mortgage; in other words upon the security of 
personal property, but that they should look rather upon the character, standing 
and reputation of the borrower, is that correct?—A. That is a correct statement. 

Q. This matter has been under discussion two or three times in the House, this 
legislation is general in its character it will apply to the West as well as to the East, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Ontario; having regard to that fact is it your opinion 
that it is good legislation to allow Canadian banks to obtain a secret lien upon all 
the West, who may desire to borrow, because that is the point I want your opinion 
on, that is going to be discussed by this Committee very carefully before we go 
through ?—A. I tried to be fair by starting out with the statement that I think the 
arguments for it are not as strong as the arguments for loaning on wheat. 

Q. Transportation is at the bottom of that?—-A. Yes, it is more a case of trans- 
portation with the wheat, which is marketed at a particular moment, and the creditor 
of the farmer is more or less under notice. He wonders why the farmer does not pay 
his debt after the harvest, and if the debt has not been liquidated the creditor finds 
out why, and if he finds that the farmer has sold the wheat and has not paid his debt 
he takes steps to collect. Of course the cattle go to the market at an undetermined 
time, and the operation of fattening them may be longer than one season which makes 
it more difficult for the creditor than with wheat. 

Q. You are familiar with the legislation that is in force in every province, I 
think, except Quebec, with regard to the registration of chattel mortgage?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you remember the conditions that prevailed prior to the enactment of 
those laws, and as to the cause of those laws being introduced into several provinces? 
—A. I cannot say that I do. 

Q. Do you know the reason of their introduction?—A. I cannot say that I do. 

Q. Would it probably be a plausible reason for the introduction of that legisla- 
tion that the rights of the creditors were unreasonably infringed by continual conceal- 
ment of chattel mortgages?—A. I should think that is a good reason why chattel 
mortgages should be registered. 

Q. If this legislation were made to contain a secret lien given on cattle by farm- 
ers all over Canada might it not be possible that there would be a very great deal of 
dissatisfaction resulting by reason of the fact that the farmer may not be able to pay 
his debts to the ordinary creditors and the bank would have a secret lien upon all his 
live stock ?—A. I think it offers a stronger argument for registration than the lien on 
grain. 

Q. That means although we call it a lien in reality it is a chattel mortgage, 
which means that if we admit this into the Act we are allowing the banks to loan by 
way of chattel mortgage first upon fresh grain and secondly on live stock all over 
Canada. That may or may not be a proper principle, but it is worthy of consideration 
because it is such a departure. If such be so, assuming that it is so, that it is good 
legislation, would you have any objection to a retailer or individual borrowing against 
personal property and registering it?—A. Yes, I would, I would not permit it. 

Q. Where is the line drawn?—A. Only the expediency of the western situation 
the desire to help the movement of the wheat and the desire to encourage mixed 
farming. 

Q. Leave out the West for a moment, take everything east of Manitoba, is there 
anything in the situation east of Manitoba that renders it necessary that a principle 
hitherto observed by the Bank Act should be departed from and the bank permitted 
to obtain a secret lien upon live stock?—A. No, I do not think there is, but I think 
there is quite a distinction between our lending a retailer or an ordinary individual 
on chattels and a farmer or grazier on cattle. 

Q. What do you call a grazier?—A- Usually we call a man a grazier who gives 
his farm up to cattle. We call a man in Ontario who owns a farm of 100 acres and 
devotes it to raising cattle, a grazier. 

Q. Is it applied to men whose chief or principal business is the raising of cattle, 
either as graziers or ranchers?—A. No, not in the Northwest, we really need to 
induce the farmer, every farmer who has not any cattle to have some cattle where- 
ever he can. 

Q. Do you say that applies to the East?—A. I do not think that applies to the 
East. : 

Q. So that your justification of the departure from the principle is the question 
of transportation, and other matters to which you have referred, which you say are a 
justification in the case of threshed grain, and secondly for the purpose of encourag- 
ing mixed farming it is justified in the case of cattle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Warnock: 


Q. Would not the amount that you would loan a farmer on his grain depend very 
largely upon the quality of that grain?—A. Oh, yes, and upon the character of the 
farmer. - 

Q. But largely upon the quality of the grain, because say a farmer has 5,000 
bushels of frozen wheat, how much can he borrow on that?—A. Probably very little, 
but the wholesale grain dealer is in that difficulty too. 

Q. How would the amount of the loan in that case be arrived at by the banker 2— 
A. It might probably be on the statement of the farmer as to what his wheat was, the 
banker must take his own risk regarding that. 
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Q. Do I understand it is safer to loan a farmer on his grain that it would be to 
foan to him on his live stock?—-A. The conditions are different; in the one case the 
thing is going to be marketed in a very short time, and in the other it is not going to 
be marketed in a short time. 

Q. Supposing he is going to market a bunch of steers?—A. I do not think a man 
in Canada who is in that position finds it hard to borrow money. 

Q. Do you not think it is proper to frame that amendment so as to cover the 
farmer’s cattle as well as the rancher’s cattle?—A. I-have argued that way myself. 

Q. I hope you will impress that upon the Finance Minister. I think that the 
farmer with a good farm is a better loan with cattle on his farm than the rancher 
who has a hundred head spread over a large ranch and only sees them once or twice ~ 
a year. In my opinion the loan on the farmer’s cattle is much better.—A. From the 
point of view of a banking risk, as between a rancher with hundreds of cattle, and the 
grain farmer with his crops alone, and the farmer with the ordinary mixed farm and 
with so many head of cattle, the mixed farmer is entitled to the best credit- 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Have you been taking liens—and when I say ‘you’ I mean have the bankers 
generally—been taking liens on cattle from the ranchers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has any doubt been raised as to the validity of that security ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did the banks consider they might be able to take liens upon cattle 
from the ranchers?—A. They thought they came under the description of wholesale 
dealers, but the trouble is that they breed some of their cattle and buy others. 

Q. Would you be of opinion, having regard to the rights of the creditors that 
in the event of the farmer being required to give a privileged lien upon his cattle that 
the lien should be registered?—A. I think that the argument for registering in the 
case of cattle is a very great deal stronger than in the other case. 

Mr. McCraney.—As Sir Edmund has indicated that the word ‘grazier’ is a 
wider term you might substitute that for the word ‘rancher’ in the amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—Then you will have to define what the word means. 

Mr. McCraney.—You have to do that anyway. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. As a layman, I would like to ask Sir Edmund for a basic reason for the 
existence of the secret lien at all—A. May I begin by explaining that in the early 
history of our manufactures—and this also applies to new manufacturing industries 
starting now—the man who with a small capital undertakes to make an article, the raw 
material and the wages for which he has to pay for in cash, and which article 
cannot be sold except at a particular season, needed help, and this lien was authorized 
years ago for that purpose. And, in addition to the manufacturer, it was made to 
apply to the produce dealer, such as the grain buyer, and to the man who manufac- 
tured a simple article like flour. That is my statement of why the thing began. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. Do you not think that under these liens, the workmen should be protected as 
proposed in an amendment?—A. Wherever they have been the banks have always 
respected it. ; 

Q. Then there is no reason whatever from the banker’s point of view why the 
workmen should not be protected?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is there any danger in passing legislation that would apply to some of the 
provinces and not to the Dominion as a whole?—A. Would not the province pass 
that legislation ? 
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Q. It would seem that by this lien on cattle, horses and live stock, the Minister 
is making this legislation apply only to the West. Is there any objection in your 
mind as to legislation of this kind applying to the whole Dominion?—A. Under this 
Act, this will have to be general, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. The proposed amendment is a lien to the farmer on his live stock. That 
can apply particularly to Ontario. It would apply in the West also if they had live 
stock on which to give a lien, but the amendment suggested to the Bank Act by the 
Minister for ranchers applies particularly to the West. The object of the amendment 
to apply to live stock generally is that it may be extended to benefit the Ontario 
farmer. Is there in your opinion any objection to that?—A. No, I do not think it 
would be wise to make legislation that did not apply to the whole of Canada, although 
we may intend to use it only or mainly in the West. Everybody must be able to 
take advantage of it, no matter in what part of Canada they may be. 


By the Charman: 
Q. What would be the position of the farmers’ hired men who had not been paid 
when the produce of the season was sold?—A. I fear I do not know the law. 
Q. Is he protected by any provincial statute?—A. I do not know. 
Hon. Mr. Wutre.—I do not think he is protected by any one. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Do you know of any country in the world in which a secret lien is permitted? 
—A. None. 

Q. You might tell the Committee as to its use In connection with the processes 
of manufacturing, first as to the lien upon raw material, second as to the continuing 
lien on goods in process of manufacture, and then upon the finished article—A. I 
might begin by saying that the manufacturers in Canada are well enough off not 
to need this kind of help now to any great degree. The grain dealer and the flour 
miller are not. But take the question of the maker of an article in which wood and 
steel enters largely, and which is made up and sold to the farmer at a certain season. 
The expense of buying the raw material and gaying fer the wages goes on from the 
beginning of the manufacturing season until the moment when the goods are deliv- 
ered, and even then the bank has to wait, of course, for the final payment by the buyer 
of the article. In the early days when a manufacturer began with a capital of 
$50,000, and that was quite a large capital then—he might turn out products in one 
year to the extent of $200,000. And the banks in those days might lend $125,000 or 
$150,000 to a manufacturer whose capital was only $50,000 on his pledge, when they 
saw that the money they lent was used in payment for the lumber, the steel, and the 
wages, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And when they saw the orders for the goods?—A. And that was the way our 
manufacturers in Canada were largely built up. I frankly admit it is not needed 
now by the big manufacturers, but it would be a great harshness, I think, to the 
small manufacturer who is trying to start in competition with the larger concerns, 
to prevent him having the same kind of help that his competitors once had. With 
reference to the grain companies; if a grain company comes to the bank and wants 
a credit of a million or a million and a half dollars to fill its warehouse with grain, 
it is ridiculous to suppose we would lend that money to the grain company and let 
them have absolute control of their grain. We lend it because we have pledges on 
every bushel. I could, however, give you an illustration of how a pledge like that 
has been abused. The banks realize that this is a sort of thing that should not hap- 
pen. A wholesale clothing merchant buys his cloth on credit; he pays wages out for 
the manufacture of the goods in cash. If a bank takes a secret pledge on the ready- 
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made clothing resulting from that operation, it has not departed from the law but it has 
from the spirit of the Act. It has really lent money to a man who got his raw 
material on credit. In the early days such cases did happen occasionally. As a whole, 
I think the power has not been misused in recent years, and I think it has done a 
lot of good to this country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A bank usually insists upon being the sole creditor of a firm of that kind? 
—A. It should be the sole creditor. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


@. The lien would have the effect of encouraging agriculture and the raising 
of cattle. The manufacturers have been assisted in that way, and have reached 
the staze where they are largely independent of such aid, but the farmer needs it 
at the present time, and it is giving him assistance on the same basis that manu- 
facturing bas had:-—A. [ think so. In twenty years I think the farmers will not 
need that help. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Section ¢t. About a month ago Mr. McCrarey submitted a list of questions 
which I sent to Sir Edmund, and he has prepared a statement based upon this 
statement regarding depesits¢—A. The question of Mr. McCraney bore upon banks 
making a charge for carrying an account, and I was asked to prepare statistics 
regarding a cily bank in the Fast and a city bank in the West, and a country bank 
in the East and one in the West. I would like to put in a statement which shows 
the following things. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These are typical instances?—A. These are four typical cases of branch 
banks. JI could afford a wilderness of information here regarding the charges we 
should make and which competition prevents us from making, but this is a short 
and succinct statement. 


INFORMATION REGARDING DEPOSIT BUSINESS. 


EASTERN. WESTERN. 

City. { Rural. | City. | Rural. 
1 |Total amount on deposit in current accounts.............-.. -....| 353,000 33,000 | 404,000 | 54,500 
Da Poca DELO ts ACCOUNGS Steyr Ya tie) xieya% sic vase sieivaieeis es wilein tise 513 54 785 289 
8 |Total number of accounts having a balance of $25 or less........ 108 14 | 315 128 
4 |Total number of accounts having a balance of $25 to $50......... 38 5 | 59 23 
5 |Total number of accounts having a balance of $50 to $75......... 16 2| 40 21 
6 |Total number of accounts having a balance of $75 to $100........ 20 2. | 43 20 
Mofalnumberorsmallvaccounts ccc. seats 2 oles cies eine eters ents 182 23 457 192 
Percentage olsmalliaccOUnts. tac cei eac sets as assess cas) Wess ses 367% 437, | 587, 70% 
7 |Number of these accounts carried for women...............----. 9 0 22 9 

8 |Number of these accounts carried by regular customers and bor- 
MO WETS eee ioe ate eye Sela aba ecd aed ae eis htale 4 21 233 141 

9 |Number of these accounts considered desirable to eliminate or ; 

Ghana LOMKeER pINOp dere rer eee ja Srieas oy- +> ea\afersie(cuelale ister 40 0 219 70 

10 |Number of cheques issued in one month against accounts under 
TOD ~ cchuoeedlte MoeGe eiomeoO Ces atone a Hee ae aoe eae moe ets 1,098 159'}) 2,575 467 
Average number of cheques issued per account monthly........ 6 7 6 3 
11 | Estimated loss per annum to bank on accounts under $100....... $396 $45 $927 $168 
11a|Cost per cheque for ledger keepers and tellers only........ ..... “03 03 034 05 
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Here we have items as to the cost, per cheque, for ledgerkeepers and 
tellers only. The cost is 3 cents per cheque at eastern offices, both city 
and rural, and western city offices 34 cents and rural offices 5 cents. Now, of course 
I think that is evidence enough that the principle of making a charge is not only 
sound, but the only reason why it has not generally been carried out in Canada is 
that the competition is so great that the banks have not been able to carry it out. 
In Australia there is a Commonwealth Bank, a bank established by the Labour 
Party, I think, and in their regulations provision is made for a charge of. five 
shillings every time a customer’s account goes below £50. They can be charged 
that twice in a year, but I think not oftener than that. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. In connection with that, have you given any attention to the question of 
accommodation that was or is offered in the northwestern part of the United States, 
as compared with the Canadian West. Are you able to make any statement as to 
how they are relatively served?—A. I made the comparison when giving the number 
of banks per thousand people. JI should think, in every way, our service is very 
much greater than theirs. And I may say that there is no country in the world, 
except Canada, where service of this kind is provided to such a degree, for nothing. 
It is perfectly ridiculous that a person keeping fifty or sixty dollars in a bank should 
be provided with a cheque book, which costs a considerable amount of money to make, 
besides the handling. And yet, competition has forced us to keep such small amounts 
and has prevented us from making a charge. 


By Mr. McCraney: 


Q. If your observations are true, a very large number of members of parliament 
are under great obligations to the bank. JI want to thank Sir Edmund for the very 
full statement he has made, and I just want to ask him whether the charge which 
is made by banks for keeping accounts under one hundred dollars is regarded as a 
part of the business of banking (that is, for the profit of the bank) or is it rather 
regarded as a penalty imposed on the depositor who has less than a hundred dollars, 
with a view, possibly, that he shall remove his account?—A. Oh, no. It is not with 
that idea at all. He is charged in all countries of the world except Canada. In 
England, when you open an account, you are asked what kind of an account you 
intend to keep. If it is merely a checking account they make a charge per month. 
The charge is the normal condition. The abnormal is that in Canada where we have 
never been able to regularly establish the charge. I would like Mr. McCraney to see 
this letter, which was written to me by one of our officers, on this subject. It contains 
a great many facts, and if you take the trouble to read it, I shall be very glad. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Under this head, we have had in Dawson for years, and have now, two banks, 
The Bank of Commerce and The Bank of British North America. We had to pay each 
of these banks two per cent a month, or 24 per cent per annum.—A. That was cheap 
money. 

Q. Later, when we had a real gilt-edged security, and our-moral standing had 
improved 

Hon. Mr. Wuite: Later ! 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. I might say that was before I became a member of parliament—later we could 
get it at 18 per cent. To-day, if our moral standing is Al and we can satisfy the bank 
managers that we wish to_put the money in a particular thing that recommends itself 
to him, we can get it for 12 per cent, but 24 per cent per annum was what we paid on 
gilt-edge loans?—A. Oh, no. Twenty-four per cent, but not gilt-edged loans. 
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Q. I say that advisedly, that your bank advanced thousands of dollars at that rate. 
What I want to ask is this: what justification can you give this Committee for those 
rates in that country then and now?—A. If I were to begin, I might talk till to-mor- 
row night without ending the various justifications for charging two per cent, and I 
daresay, in some cases, two and a half per cent for lending money to the men who were 
washing gold out of the gravel and who could not do anything at all without loans of 
that kind. We were paying $2.50 a plate for ham and eggs for luncheon for each clerk 
in the bank, $200 a month for the board of every clerk in the bank; champagne, I 
think, was $50 a bottle, but we did not have any; Bass’s ale, $10 a bottle. The 
cheapest thing in Dawson was money, at two per cent a month. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Did the banks make any money on it?—A. I am very glad indeed that Doctor 
Thompson raised this question. I have no feeling that any excuse needs to be made 
for the rates we charged in Dawson. I will tell a little story that will perhaps illus- 
trate the situation sufficiently to satisfy any one. We sent our men to Dawson telling 
them that they would receive their Ontario salaries plus all that it cost'to take them 
into Dawson and to keep them while they were there, and we would tell them what 
their regular salaries would be at the end of the year, that is, when we found out 
what living at Dawson would cost. When started the bank engaged a man to stoke 
the assay furnace at $10 a day. The manager only got about $3,000 a'year in Ontario. 
The manager wrote down later to say he was sorry to report they had lost their ‘ most 
highly paid employee,’ that this man would not stoke the furnace any more for $10 
a day. The difficulty of assaying gold with coniferous wood up there was so great 
that the manager wrote during that season to ask if we could not send him a ton 
of coal. The coal would cost $10 or $12 at Seattle but by the time’ it reached Dawson 
the freight would make it cost $150 a ton. Still it was much better than using conifer- 
ous wood. Before the coal was ordered the manager wrote again to say that he had 
succeeded in getting as a great favour, half a ton from the North American Transpor- 
tation and Trading Company for $125 and could get along with that. TI have nothing 
more to say except to repeat that borrowed money was the cheapest thing in Dawson. 

Q. Did you realize more profit there than your money would have brought any- 
where else?—A. No, and we would not do it again for all the money in the world. 


By Mr. Thompson: 

Q. Did you find your business in that country a profitable one2—A. Yes, we made 
money in the end, there is no doubt about that. We cannot make any money there 
now I am sorry to say. We still have a branch there but we are losing money on it 
every year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is there any regular charge in the matter of the exchange on cheques and 
drafts in the various banks?—A. There is no uniform charge. : 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. Are you in favour of the registration of the secret lien of which manufacturers 
and wholesalers may avail themselves, and what would be the effect on the credit of 
these men by registration ?—A. I think practically it would put an end to the business. 
I think no man in business with a standing in the commercial agencies could afford to 


have a lien registered. 
Q. It is your opinion that the registration would put an end to that business ?— 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Your view is then that there should be a distinction made between the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler on one hand and let us say the farmer?—A. I think so, 
because the principle is different. 

Q. I mean as to registration—A. You mean the registration of the lien given by 
the farmer may be necessary because otherwise creditors may be prejudiced? In the 
other case long years of experience have shown that that result does not follow in any 
material way. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do your branch managers engage in the insurance business as well as in their 
own business ?—A. No, they do not as far as I know. 


Q. Do you think it wise to allow them to do so?—A. No. 

Mr. Nespirr.—lI have received communications from parties, especially in the West, 
complaining that managers of banks act as insurance agents and agents for implement 
companies, and that they use their position in order to divert business to the company 
that they represent. 

Hon. Mr. Wurrr.—It seems to me that the local bank manager, in such a position 
has no business to say to a farmer, or to anybody else: ‘You must give your business 
to the company which J represent.’ That gives him a power he should not possess. I 
desire to state that as strongly as I can. 

Mr. Nessirr.—lI know what I am talking about, these branch managers do make 
loans to people that they would not otherwise give a loan to because they: do their insur- 
ance business with him. 

Sir Epmunp WaLker.—We have always discouraged that. 


Mr. Nespirr.—Branch managers of this type give a man a loan because he goes to 
him for his insurance. 


Sir Epmunp Watxker.—That is very reprehensible. 


The CHamMan.—Have the Committee any further questions to ask Sir Edmund 
Walker ? 


—™ By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Have you given any thought to the 40 per cent reserve2—A. Yes. Of course 
the history of the 40 per cent reserve is rather long. 

Q. You need not go into it at length—A. English and American bankers often 
ask why the Act contains this 40 per cent provision. It is a thing that was put into the 
Act at the time of Confederation because Nova Scotia and Old Canada had issued legal 
tender notes. They amounted to less than $5,000,000, but the new Dominion of Can- 
ada was so poor that it could not afford to pay them off. So it also began the issue of 
legal tender money—not secured, or only partially secured, by gold—and in order to 
force the banks to carry these legal tenders, they put into the Bank Act a provision 
that whatever reserves the banks carried 40 per cent must be in legal tender notes. That 
provision ought to come out of the Act because it has no longer any significance. Legal 
tender notes are the same as gold now and it merely forces the banks to keep on hand 
legal tender notes which the government are at the expense of engraving, and it forces 
the government to bear the great cost of warehousing the gold. If the clause came 
out of the Act the government would be relieved from the warehousing of this gold 
and the expense of printing the notes and all other cost incidental thereto. 

Q. Does the provision serve any purpose to-day ?—A. It does not serve any good 
purpose. 


Q. Is it a dead letter or not?—A. It is a dead letter except that it puts upon the 
government the custody of our gold. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any further statements to make?—A. Yes, one or two. The state- 
ment was made in the Committee that it was inexpedient to have banks in Canada 
larger than the capital represented by the two largest banks, which is about fifteen 
millions in one case and sixteen millions in the other. I would like to have go into 
the evidence a statement of all the banks in the world that have a capital of $15,000,000 
and more. There are about sixty-eight of them. You will find that some of these 
banks are very much larger than any banks we have and have many more branches than 
we have. : 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Do you favour any further absorption of the present banks?—A. I do not 
favour anything that will restrict the banks from having more capital than they have 
at the present time. 

Q. Do you believe in amalgamating banks?—A. It would depend upon what the 
intention of the amalgamation was. Four amalgamations have taken place in our case 
already but they were all for geographical reasons. 

Q. Are you looking for more worlds to conquer?—A. There are no more vacant 
geographical territories for us, we have covered Canada pretty well. 


The Cuairman: Shall we put the statement into the record? 


Carried. 
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Sir Epmunp Watker: There was a statement made in reference to sections 96 and 
97 about permitting the banks to pay deposits up to $500 without reference to the 
ordinary forms of law. I wish to put in a memorandum showing the legal trouble we 
have had regarding some sections in the Act now where the government has under- 
taken to make a law which may clash with the property rights of the provinces. 


~The Cuamman: Shall Sir Edmund Walker be allowed to put this statement in 
also ? 


Carried. 
Document filed as follows: 


‘Memorandum re sections 96 and 97 of the Bank Act. 


‘During the past year we have had a good deal of discussion with our solicitors as 
to how far we may rely upon section 96, sub-section 2, in dealing with joint deposits in 
eases where the provisions of the sub-section conflict with provincial laws. It used to 
be our practice to consider that we were enabled to take deposits in the name of two or 
more persons payable to any one of them or to the survivor according to the instruc- 
tions of the depositor. Our solicitors in the province of Quebec point out that the pay- 
ment to the survivior of a deposit standing in the names of two or more persons is 
contrary to the laws in force in that province and also state that we are not justified in 
paying to a married woman money deposited in her name and her husband’s to be 
drawn by either, unless with her husband’s authorization. The matter has been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Lash who points out that the real difficulty here is as to whether this 
clause of the Bank Act is within the constitutional powers of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

‘ By section 91 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Parliament of Canada 
is given exclusive legislative authority regarding, among other things, banking, 
incorporation of banks and the issue of paper money. On the other hand by section 
92 the Provincial Legislatures are also given exclusive legislative powers over certain 
stated subjects, including property and civil right in the provinces. The difficulty 
is to determine whether the section of the Bank Act referred to above deals with 
banking or with property and civil rights, and presumably the Privy Council is the 
only authority which can settle the matter. 

‘In the proceedings of the Banking and Commerce Committee on 28th March, 
Mr. Currie gave notice of motion of a new section, 97 (a), authorizing a depositor to 
deal with any deposit not exceeding the sum of $500, after his death, by nominating 
the person to whom the money may be paid at his decease. Presumably if this 
amendment of Mr. Currie’s were enacted it would be subject to the same doubt as to 
jurisdiction as sub-section 2 of section 96 of the present Bank Act and would there- 
fore in many cases be only a dead letter. The enactment of it might, conceivably, 
cause a good deal of irrigation against the banks for refusing to act upon it.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything further, Sir Edmund?—A. The only other statement I 
would like to make is more a matter of privilege than anything else. You had a 
statement, I was not here, but I see it printed in the record that the banks have with- 
drawn advertising from the ‘ Farmers’ Advocate’ of London because the views of that 
journal on banking were not favourable to the banks. I wish to say that our own 
contract was withdrawn by the officer who has charge of the advertising, and who 
never read the ‘ Farmers’ Advocate’ in his life, who did not indeed know anything 
whatever about their opinions, and it was withdrawn owing to the fact that after 
carrying the advertisement for two years at $11 per hundred lines they raised the 
rate higher, and we would not pay it. That is all I have to say. 
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The CuatrmMan.—That covers the matter that Sir Edmund is dealing with, and 
I will again thank him on behalf of the Committee for the very valuable information 
he has given us, and I do it with even more pleasure because he has come and sat 
with us for several days. I present the thanks of the Committee to Sir Edmund 
Walker. 

Witness retired. 

Committee adjourned. 


Houser oF Commons, Room 101, 
Fripay, April 18. 


The committee met at 10.40 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Ames, presiding. 


Mr. J. M. Courtney, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. What is your title?—A. I am not an officer of the government at the present 
time. I used to be Deputy Minister of Finance. 
5 Q. For how many years did you occupy that position?—A. I was in the Finance 
Department from 1869 to 1896, and deputy minister from 1878. 

Q. You were identified with several bank revisions?—A. Not with the bank 
revision of 1880, but I was actively concerned with the bank revisions of 1890 and 
1900. 

Q. You know pretty well what the Committee have been doing, and you are con- 
versant with the new Bank Act and the amendments proposed thereto. We would be 
very glad in view of your long experience, to accept any advice that you may give the 
Committee—A. I should be very glad to answer any questions that you may put to 
me. I have not read the Bank Act because I did not expect to be called here. 

Q. What is your view as to the desirability of a government audit ?—A. I do not 
believe in that at all. 

Q. What would be your objection to a government audit?—A. I do not believe 
that a government audit, under the system prevailing in Canada to-day, would ever 
be able to give a fair idea of the standing of a bank. 

Q. Speaking from a departmental point of view?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever given any consideration to the matter with a view of ascertain- 
ing how large a staff or what equipment would be required for an adequate system of 
government audit?—A. I have never given the slightest thought to the matter. It 
never came up in any way in the department and we never debated it. The banks now 
have three thousand branches. Any idea I might have had when I went out in 1906 
as to the work involved by such an audit probably could not be entertained at this 
day, seven years afterwards. 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. In expressing objection to a government audit you used the phrase ‘ under the 
system prevailing in Canada’?—A. I mean under the system of banking prevailing 
in Canada. 

Q. Could any system of government audit in Canada be provided which would 
be useful under the present banking system #—A. I do not think that under our pre- 
sent banking system anything could be devised that would be useful as a government 
audit. ‘ 

Q: Do you not think that an inspection of the head office of a bank would be bene- 
ficilal?—A. Not a government inspection. 

Q. Not a government inspection?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Rainville: 

Q. As far as the reserve is concerned would you not favour an audit at the head 
office?—A. I do not know as to that. Perhaps in that connection I had better state a 
circumstance that occurred in my own personal experience in 1890. I was always of 
opinion that there should be an external audit and in the draft Bank Act that I pre- 
pared in 1890, provision was made for such an audit. But the country was not edu- 
cated up to it and no Farmers’ Bank had failed up to that time. Unfortunately for 
my ideas, at the time I recommended this external audit the Banque du Peuple 
failed. Now, that bank had an external audit and it was thrown in my teeth that if 
the Banque du Peuple with an audit had failed what would be the good of an audit 
to the banks at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Therefore your proposition was not accepted by the government or by the par- 
liament of that day?—A. The proposition did not come before parliament. 

Q. There was a statement made by Mr. Henderson, I think, that the banks in 
the old days were taxed on their circulation, but a sort of arrangement was made 
by which the banks were given the right to issue ones, twos and fours. I do not 
know whether they had the right for fives and other denominations, they were 
exempted from that tax. Do you remember the cireumstance?—A. No, I was only 
a chief clerk in the department at the time, and I never heard what the policy was. 
It was very early in the seventies, was it not? 

Q. It was somewhere about in the seventies, you do not remember the cireum- 
stance/—A.. I know it happened because in the statement of revenue and expen- 
diture one would take the bank circulation as a revenue. 

Q. You do not know whether the taxation plan was the result of an agreement 
between the government and the banks?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. What is your opinion of the proposal to establish central gold reserves as set 
forth in the Bill?—A. Can you tell me the clause dealing with that? 

Q. You will find it in Clause 61.—A. Clause 61 deals with the emergency issue. 

Q. Clause 61 deals with the emergency issue. It is now proposed to allow any 
bank that will deposit gold in a central gold reserve to have the right to issue its 
own notes for an equivalent amount.—A. Well, I should approve of that. 

Q. You think that would be good banking?—A. I think so. 

Q. Here is a copy of the Act of 1871. (Handing volume to witness)—A. That 
was Sir Francis Hincks’ Act. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Do you think, Mr. Courtney, there is any general demand on the part of tlie 
people throughout the country for some kind of public inspection for banks?—A. I 
have seen that statement in the papers. That is all I can say, but I would not con- 
sider there was any general demand. However, I am out of touch with public affairs 
now and I do not meet the people’s representatives as I used to do. 

Q. Would you be of the opinion that there ought to be any further inspection 
of any kind beyond that which each bank provides for itself?—A. Yes. I believe in 
an external audit by professional accountants the same as prevails in England. 

Q. Who would appoint them?—A. I think it would be better for the shareholders 
to do it. I think that is the case in England. 

Q. You say the shareholders should appoint them?—A. Yes, the shareholders 
should appoint the auditors at the annual meeting. I think, speaking from memory, 
that is done in England. i: ‘ 

Q. That is the shareholders of each Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. For that one bank?—A. Yes. But remember, Mr. Thornton, I am speaking 
from memory. ss 

Q. That would be the annual inspection or audit which you would advise?—A 
I believe the banks should have their own inspectors as well. ’ 
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Q. And there should be an audit?—A. There should also be an audit. 

Q. You think there ought to be something besides the inspection that the banks 
have themselyes?—A. Certainly, I haye always held that. 

Q. You think there ought to be one general Board of Inspection for all the 
Banks ?—A. I have read in the proceedings of this Committee that such a proposi- 
tion was made, but I would prefer that each bank should have its own separate auditor. 

Q. You know there have been a number of bank failures, Mr. Courtney, of late 
years, in which the people have lost large sums of money in deposits?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has created a great deal of unrest and there is not in the public mind 
that confidence that there should be-—A. So I hear. 

Q. What do you think should be done to restore that confidence2—A. Speaking 
from the usage in England I believe if an external audit had been part of the pro- 
visions of the Bank Act, the Ontario Bank would not have failed—or would have failed 
long before with less dire results—and the Farmers’ Bank could not have gone on. 

Q. You doubt whether the Farmers’ Bank would have failed?—A- No, I think 
it would not have gone into existence at all. 

Q. If there had been an external audit ?—A. Yes, if there had been an external audit. 

Q. So that you think there ought to be some additional safeguard?—A. Yes, an 
external audit, in my opinion. 

Q. Some further safeguard than there has been?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the question is what should that be?—-A. My opinion as I have said 
before, is that there should be an external audit by professional accountants. 

Q. Of all the banks?—A. Of all the banks. That is the usage in England. The 
National Provincial has as many branches as any bank in Canada. It has Price, 
Waterhouse, or Quilter Ball or somebody, to audit their books. If you take a copy of 
the ‘ Bankers’ Magazine’ any month, you willsee the balance sheets of the banks whose 
year ends in that month, with the certificate of the auditors at the bottom. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Mr. Thornton in putting a question to you said there had been many banks 
which had failed and the depositors had lost their money. Do you happen to know 
how many failures there were by which depositors lost their money?—A. Not very 
many. It is some years, since I was conversant with the figures. I think as a 
whole 75 per cent at least of the deposits have been paid. I do not know what is 
going to be done in the case of the Farmers’ Bank- 

Q. In the matter of the government undertaking an audit, what is your difficulty 
about it? Have you any fear that an audit by the government might create a con- 
fidence that would not be justified?—A. I thing that would be one objection, but I am 
of opinion that the average government official—I am certain as regards myselfi— 
could not adequately audit a bank to find out whether its advances were proper. It 
might happen in the United States where there are about 30,000 banks, but in the 
case of Canada, with 24 banks with branches spread all over the country, I do not see 
how it could be carried out. 

Q. You would have to provide a staff of professional men?—A. Yes, and men 
educated for that purpose. 

Q. You spoke of the firm of Price & Waterhouse?—A. They are auditors for the 
Bank of British North America. Representatives of that firm come out to Canada 
two or three times a year, and go wherever they like. 

Q. That firm has a branch here?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you know whether any other large business concern has an audit also?— 
A. I think the Bank of Ottawa here. 

Q. What about the C. P. R.?—A. I do not know anything about that company. 

Q. The firm you speak of are doing a very large business?—A. Yes, and they are 
a very reputable firm. 

Q. The auditing of banks is their special business?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. How would this suggestion strike you, Mr. Courtney, in respect of an audit or 
inspection: That the shareholders of each bank should appoint an auditor or inspector 
subject to the approval of the Minister, and the Minister to consult the Bankers’ 
Association concerning it?—A. I never heard of that idea before. I think the less a 
bank has to do with a department of the government the better. 

Q. In other words, you would keep the government entirely separate from the 
banking system?—A. If I could. 

@. And allow the shareholders and directors to manage each their own several 
banks?—A. Yes, allow the directors and the shareholders to do so. 

Q. With a proper audit?—A. Of course with a proper audit. 

Q- Then you would not approve of the suggestion I have just made that auditors 
should be appointed by the shareholders subject to the approval of the EE = 
A. I would not like the last proviso. 

Q. You approve of the old conservative system?—A. I ee ell it has not 
come into use at all, that the shareholders should even appoint auditors, so it is 
not a conservative system. It is more a radical system than conservative. 

Q. You believe the shareholders should appoint the auditor?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it is done largely with bank companies and other companies now?—A. 
Not with banking companies. 

Q. But it is with other companies?—A. Yes, I believe it is compulsory under the 
Companies Act: 

Q. I suppose publicity is the ‘real safety of the public in respect to banking as 
well as other systems?—A. What do you mean by publicity? 

Q. The knowledge of what is going on?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. Therefore should not the returns give full and accurate particulars?—A. You 
should need all further improvements. I had something to do with these returns in 
1890; before that time under the old Bank Act returns were only made up to the 
end of the month as they are now, the statement was made up, but I introduced, with 
the approval of the then minister, notes of averages so that the department can have 
a good idea now, not of what business had been done at the end of the month, but all 
through the month. You will find there the average amount of Dominion notes held 
during the month; that I introduced in 1890; I have known a bank to borrow a large 
amount of notes on the last day of the month. Then the gross amount of notes in 
circulation during the month, that I introduced, so I think that the returns at that 
time—I see there are a number of items in italics which seem to me good, but the 
returns at that time in 1890 fulfilled all one wanted. 

Q. Can you make any further suggestions?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Let me call your attention to 14 and 15 Assets, in Schedule D?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have there call and short loans in Canada and eall and short loans else- 
where than in Canada?—A. Yes. 

@: What interpretation do you place upon call loans?—A. Demand loans called 
in at once. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be better to make that specific?—A. Oh no, call and short loans; 
a call loan is a demand note, a short loan is ten days. 

Q. It might mean thirty days?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it might be two months?—A. I do not know, I would not say. 

Q- That is a matter without definite interpretation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think it should be better defined?—A. I do not know; it depends 
upon what the usage of the bank is now. 

Q. What is really the meaning, according to the departmental usage here?—A. 
A short loan is not more than thirty days as a rule, as we conceive it. 

Q. Do you think that notes of that description should be placed with call loans? 
—A. Well, I don’t see why they should not. 


Sie 
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Q. They are entirely different aren’t they?—A. Probably they are let on the 
same security. 

Q. But there is a great distinction between all loans and a loan on time, isn’t 
there?—A. Yes, there is a distinction. 

Q. Let me call your attention to 9 and 10.—A. But if I had—I do not know if 
there is such a thing here, if I could get the last government statement— 

THE CHAIRMAN: Here is one.—A- Here is the very thing I want. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite: I would like to suggest for the consideration of Mr. Aikins 
this point. Supposing you had a Jarge number of loans at 10, 15, 20 or 30 days, 
wouldn’t it add very materially to the amount of work involved in the calculation 
of the return to separate all those and classify them. 

- Mr, Arkins.—It might to some extent. 

Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—lIf the longest term loaned was a month would it be valu- 
able to-classify them into one week, two weeks, three weeks or a month. I should 
think there might be a classification between call and short loans, but not differen- 
tiate the varying degrees of the short loan. 

Mr. Arkins.—No, my view would be that call loans should be kept separate in the 
schedule. Concerning another matter under the existing system of banking which has 
agencies or branches in possessions or countries outside of Canada would it be 
possible for such a bank to enter up as due from foreign agents the whole amount of 
investments in the foreign country, although those investments might exist only of 
past due bills?—A. I could not answer that question; the fact is that the West Indian 
business, which is the chief business done outside of Canada, is confined to about 


two banks, and it has largely grown, it only commenced just before I was going out 
of office. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. Are you prepared to give us an opinion?—A. I am not prepared to express an 
opinion. 
Q. Still that might be done?—A. I think you had Mr. Pease before you and he 
would tell you more than I can about it. 


By Mr. White: 


Q. Your view, as I gathered, was that it.would be inadvisable that the appoint- 
ment of auditors should be subject to the approval of the Minister, is that right?—A. 
Yes, I do not like to saddle the department with it. 

Q. Do you think from your experience that the Minister might be subject to a 
good deal of pressure in that way from all over Canada in the interest of particular 
firms of auditors, or otherwise?—A. I do not know whether he would, I do not know 
whether the professional accountants study the political situation, but in everything 
connected with public business political pressure prevails. 

Q. That is not a conclusive argument. I do not understand that at all, because it 
would be possible, I think, for the Minister to exercise his own mind and judgment as 
he should do; but would it be in your judgment at all embarrassing or difficult to veto 
the appointment of an auditor once it was made?—A. I do not know, but I think you 
have strength enough to veto anything. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. G. N. Ducuarme, Montreal, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Ducharme, you might briefly tell the Committe what position you occupy 
in connection with the banking business, what experience you have had, very briefly, 
in the banking business?—A. I was director of the bank. 
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Q. Which bank?—A. The Jacques Cartier, now Banque Provinciale. The Jac- 
ques Cartier Bank from ’96 to July 99 when it suspended payment. 

Q. You have been a director of a suspended bank, then, the Jacques Cartier 
Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then?—A. I became president of the Banque Provinciale until 1907. 

Q. You were president of the Banque Provinciale du Canada for how many 
years ?—A. Seven years. 

Q. You have no connection with that bank or any other bank at present ?7—A. 
No, except as shareholder. 

Q. You are not a director?—A. No, I resigned in May, 1907. ; 

The CuamrMan.—The Provincial Bank is the bank with $1,000,000 capital and 
$575,000 reserve paying 6 per cent., doing business mainly at Montreal. Now, Mr. 
Ducharme, I see you have notes prepared. Will you take the matter up in such 
order as is most convenient to you, and if you will allow the members of the Com- 
mittee as you finish with a subject to take a few minutes in questioning you if they 
desire to do so?—A. Yes. I have, Mr. Chairman, grouped together about a dozen 
questions that were left open in your memorandum here. I was taking them first 
because they will take very little time, the answers will be very short, and will not 
require much discussion, leaving the four main points of the Bill for the last. I 
thought this would be the most expeditious method of procedure. The first clause 
which you have here is number 4, as to whether bank charters should be continued 
in existence for a longer period than ten years. I believe that the bank laws should 
be amended from year to year if necessity arises, but that the general revision should 

take place every tenth year. You can, in that way, have another revision in 1920, 
keeping always clear dates which every man would have in his mind. I see no 
objection to having it done oftener if necessary, but I think ten years is ample. The 
reason why I think that bank charters should expire in the same year is because it 
forces the question before the House and ensures a general revision. In February, 
1910, I wrote on the then proposed Bill on Banks, and soon a Montreal daily came 
out with an article saying that we should not touch the Bank Act. ‘So better let 
alone what is well,’ and I believe that in 1910 it was the general consensus of opinion. 
Nevertheless the same paper latterly wrote that if the Act could be improved it should 
be done. I see that this year there seems to be generally in the House a desire to 
listen to a suggestion that I do not think we could have heard three years ago. This 
shows that it is important that such general revision should take place at fixed 
periods. This is why I believe that all bank charters should expire on such same 
dates. This does not hurt the value of the shares, and if it did, better that than run 
the risk of having no revision when it would be needed. 

The CuatrMAN.—The next clause is 10.—A. No. 18, 29 and 30. I do not know 
if you have 30. That is about the by-laws. I believe all by-laws should be passed 
by the shareholders. 

Q. You mean submitted to the shareholders for ratification?—A. Yes, and passed 
by them, just one general by-law in which the regulations now made by the Directors 
will be included. I believe that all by-laws should be passed with the exception of 
the things that are compulsory. I believe that we should make it a clause in the 
law at once. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. It is permissive at the present time for the shareholders to regulate certain 
things by by-laws, you would make that compulsory, would you?—A. No. I mean to 
say that sometimes in a law it is necessary to compel the owner to do certain things, 
if you leave that in the hands of the owner himself he will not do it, but, except in 
fhose cases where it is necessary for the law to compel a certain thing to be done, 
it should be left in the hands of the shareholders altogether and not have it in this 
way. 18 is for shareholders and 29 for the directors; there shovld be one by-law to 
cover the whole thing. 
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Q. Would it not be sufficient in section 29 to add that any directors’ by-laws must 
be made subject to the shareholders’ by-laws?—A. Yes, but I think it would be better 
to have section 18 include everything. 

Q. In section 18, paragraph (h), you will observe that it is provided that the share- 
holders of a bank may regulate by by-law ‘the amount of discounts or loans which may 
be made to directors, either jointly or severally, or to any one firm or person, or to any 
shareholder, or to corporations?—A. I believe that should be left to the shareholders. 

Q. Exclusively ?—A. Yes, exclusively. Because the shareholders at their meeting 
will pass such by-laws as they believe should be passed. I would make the directors do 
according to the wishes of the shareholders. 

Q. Then would you provide in (fh) that the sharcholders may pass such a by-law, 
and that loans may not be made to directors except under the authority of such a by- 
law ?—A. Certainly. I want to make my meaning plain. I am a friend of the banks, 
I may say, but I want to see that the shareholders get more say in the business of the 
banks. They are the proprietors, and they should be looked upon as such. 

Q. Do you not think that as the banks are quasi-public institutions the interests 
of the public should be secured as well as those of the shareholders?’—A. I shall deal 
with that later on in my written statement. J say only in so far as it may become 
necessary for the public welfare should the government interfere, but as a rule every- 
thing should be left in the hands of the proprietors. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do you think it would be any hardship to the banks to be compelled to always 
keep a revised set of by-laws printed and available to the shareholders on demand? 
—A. Somewhere I have a note suggesting that at certain periods every shareholder 
should be provided with a copy of the Bank Act and a copy of the by-laws of his bank. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 


Q. Will you proceed, Mr. Ducharme?—A. I believe that the salaries and fees for 
the directors, as well as the salary for the general manager, should be passed by the 
shareholders. I am quite certain that probably seven-eights of the shareholders of 
a bank do not know the salary of the manager, and some even do not know what the 
directors are paid. I believe these amounts should be fixed by the shareholders also. 

Q. The law now says that shareholders may regulate ‘the remuneration of the 
president, vice-president and other directors’—A. But it should also include that of 
the general manager. . 

Q. Do you want a clause inserted to include the remuneration of the general 
manager?—A. Yes. I would suggest that no by-laws be amended unless approved of 
by fifty-one per cent of the shareholders. 

Q. That is, you would be willing that the directors should make by-laws, which at 
the following annual meeting of the shareholders would have to be approved by fifty- 
one per cent of the shareholders?—A. No, because a great many abuses may oceur in 
that way. The directors would pass by-laws, upon which they would act until the next 
general meeting, and the meeting may refuse to ratify these by-laws. But in the mean- 
time the directors have been making use of them for nearly twelve months and by so 
doing have not been representing the wishes of the majority of the shareholders. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Do you know of any cases of banks doing that?—A. Not any banks. The by- 
laws of the shareholders should never be amended except by the shareholders. I believe 
that once a by-law is approved of by the shareholders it should not be altered in anyway 
unless by the consent of the shareholders. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. That is, by the same body as made it?—A., Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed?—A. I am going to discuss section 18 (0) when I come to 
section 54. I believe that paragraph ought to come out. 

Q. In the matter of proxies/—A. The matter of thirty days for a proxy before 
the meeeting. I believe that section 34 is O.K. as to rates and terms upon which new 
stock may be issued. I see no objection to that so long as the stock is issued at par. 
But the moment the directors decide to issue that stock at a premium they should not 
have the right to set what premium they wished. That should be done by the share- 
holders. If it is to be sold at par it does not matter whether the shareholders have 
pronounced upon it. But if it is to be sold at a premium the shareholders should 
have their say in the matter. : 

Q. If the directors of a bank then decide that they wish to issue new stock, would 
you call a special meeting of the shareholders, or would you have it go over till the 
annual meeting ?—A. It could go just as well to the annual meeting, but I believe in 
that case when they call the annual meeting they should mention specially that they 
want to increase the capital stock, and they should also follow the same procedure if 
it is desired to reduce the capital stock. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What would be the result of such a change, would the tendency be to issue 
stock at a smaller premium?—A. Yes. The directors might be interested in keeping 
down the profits or the assets, and they may issue stock at say 130 or 140 when it is 
worth only 150, and if that were known nobody would take it. But if you were 
allowed to get at the books of the banks and to find the exact status, the stock might 
be worth 150 or 175. In order to prevent that the directors should not be allowed to 
dispose of the stock as they desire. 


Q. How would you determine how much the stock was worth?—A. The share-’ 


holders should determine that themselves. 


By the Chairman: = 

Q. How would you arrive at the value of the stock?—A. The shareholders are 
the owners of the bank, and it is their business to know. Supposing it was my own 
firm, and I want to know how much it is worth, I can take the means to find out. 
The shareholders should be able to do the same thing. Now, I come to sections 43 
and 47. 

Q. With reference to the abolition of the lien on a bank’s own stock?—A. I 
believe that banks should have no lien on their stock. Banks at present support their 
stock too much. : 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. But they are forbidden by law to buy their own stock ?—A. They support their 
stock too much. They evade the law by discounting a man’s notes and allowing him 
to pay so much for his shares. But they really support the stock, and they do not 
allow their stock to go down on the market. If it does they immediately take means 
to gather it up to prevent it from falling. At times that is not an amproper course 
to pursue, but we are not discussing that point just now. There is a tendency with 
the banks to support their stock too much, and to-day, if you were to go to all the 
shareholders it would surprise you to find the amount of shares that are held by share- 
holders who owe the banks, and the capital of the banks will be much less than 
$116,000,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is if you were to deduct the debts owed a bank by its shareholders ?— 
A. For which they had advances to support their stock. This should be dispensed 
with. We could do that if we did away with the lien. 
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Q. Do you think an item should be put in a statement showing how much the 
banks loan to their shareholders?—A. That would be very difficult. 

Q. An item now occurs in the statement showing how much a bank loans to its 
directors?—A. The directors number only a few, but when it comes to several thou- 
sand shareholders it is impracticable. The only thing to do is to take away this lien 
privilege. Let the banks see that the man to whom they loan money for the purchase 
of their stock does not skedaddle with their money. If they advance such money 
that is their own fault. 


By Mr. Aikins: 


Q. Assuming that a director is indebted to a bank, and the director wants to 
transfer shares, would you consider that the bank should have a lien on those shares 
until the debts are paid?—A. I do not think so. The good you get from such a pro- 
vision is far less than the evil that might be practiced under it. 

*Q. You admit that there might be some benefit in such a clause?—A. There 
might. But I believe the other side of the matter is more serious, and I believe there 
should be no lien upon stock. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Have you any personal knowledge of such a state of affairs as you speak 
of 7—A. I have no personal knowledge. 
' Q. Then it is only an expression of opinion?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you had any experience, while you were a banker, with loans to share- 
holders such as are described in section 43 (b)?—A. I might answer Mr. McCurdy: 
while I say I have no personal experience, I can say that it did not pass through my 
hands. But if you examine the failures of the Ville Marie and Sovereign Banks in 
this respect, you will find that I am perfectly right. And there are many instances 
of that kind. 

Q. Your opinion is that the same state of affairs applies to the banks at the pre- 
sent time?—A. We are legislating for honest people in case they may become dis- 
honest, so I do not want to go into the present banks. 

Q. If you are through with the subject, will you go on with the next?—A. I have 
something to say on sections 32 and 39. There is a clause which deprives a man of 
his vote if he has not paid all of the calls on his shares. That has some relation to 
what I have been speaking of. If a man is a shareholder, and if im a direct or 
indirect manner he gets his shares on the security of a note, why should he be entitled 
to vote when a man who has paid nine-tenths of his calls is not allowed to vote? 

Q. You think then that a shareholder is indebted to the bank?—A. For his shares. 

Q. he should be regarded as a shareholder who has only made a part pay- 
ment?—A. That is not exactly it. I want to say just what I mean. If a share- 
holder has only paid for his stock through a note, directly or indirectly, he is no more 
entitled to a vote than the man who has paid nine-tenths of his calls. 


By Mr. Aikins: 


Q. Supposing he is indebted for other reasons than for the purchase of stock ?—A. 
I may say that is an additional argument to show that it is not fair to put a lien 
on the sto¢k and let the man vote on that stock when we know perfectly well that that 
man never paid for that stock. 

Q. Except by a promissory note. 
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Q. Except by a promissory noie?—A. Yes, except by a promissory note, by which 
means he evades the law. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Clause 79 says: ‘The bank may acquire and hold real and immovable property 
for its actual use and occupation and the management of its business, and may sell or 
dispose of the same and acquire other property in its stead for the same purpose.’ 
What have you to say as to that?—A- That is a hard question to determine, because 
it is difficult to say just how large a building a bank may require. Of course, there 
should be some regulation. I do not think the banks should be allowed to go in for 
real estate speculation; that is not their business. 

Q. You think a bank should be limited as to the percentage of its capital or assets 
that it should be allowed to put into bank premises?—A. Yes. I believe it would be a 
good idea to fix a certain percentage, beyond which a bank should go. 

Q. The next clause is 83: ‘No bank shall hold any real or immovable property 
....except such as is required for its own use, &c.’ What have you to say about 
that’—A. I believe that the less banks get away from their regular trade of lending 
money, the better it is for them. 

Q. What is your opinion as to clause 88, which gives the banks power to loan to 
a farmer on the security of threshed grain or to a rancher on the security of his 
cattle?—A. I do not think that banks will loan much money on threshed grain in the 
barn, or on cattle scattered abroad. I can understand them lending money to a man 
doing business in cattle. 

Q. Your experience in connection with La Banque Provinciale is mainly, I 
presume, in the province of Quebee. Do you think if that clause were put in, it would 
permit your bank to lend any more money to farmers and ranchers than it now lends? 
—A. It might give us the power, but I certainly do not think we should lend any 
money to that security. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. You are familiar with the general law in the province of Quebec, I have no 
doubt. Is it permissible, there, to take a chattel mortgage?—A. No. 

Q. It is unknown to the civil code?—A. Yes. It is against the code. 

Q- So that, as a matter of fact, it is not possible for any man to give a valid lien 
or mortgage upon personal goods, chattels, or live-stock. That is right, is it not ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the effect, so far as creditors are concerned, in the province of 
Quebec, and the effect on public opinion, in consequence of legislation authorizing a 
secret lien by farmers or ranchers to the bank, so that the bank might be in the posi- 
tion, in the event of insolvency of having a first charge upon the personal goods and 
effects, or, let us say, in the case of the farmer, his live-stock? You say the province of 
Quebec does not know any such thing as a chattel mortgage. This is, in effect, a 
chattel mortgage, but an unregistered one. Do you think that would be good legis- 
lation or not? In your judgment, would that prejudice creditors in any way, and how 
would public opinion regard it if it did?—A. Banks always look with a bad eye to 
chattel mortgages. We do not think it is a good law, we think it will open the door 
to many faults, but of course we may be wrong. 

Q. Do you proceed on the principle that a man, so far as his creditors are con- 
cerned, shall be deemed to be the owner of what he has in his visible possession? Is 
that the theory?—A. The creditors should know that a man’s visible effects belong to 
him. mi 


Q. There is no means, then, so far as you know, of registering a chattel mortgage 
or lien in Quebec?—A. No. : 
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Q. Is it your opinion that the lien upon cattle would have widened the credit of 
farmers with banks?—A. Not in Quebec. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. Then do I understand that you are of opinion that this clause, from the point 
of view of the farmer or cattle-raiser in Quebec, would not be of very much yvalue?— 
A. I do not think it would. 


Q. You do not think it would be very helpful to them?—A. No. It would not. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. You do not speak at all for western conditions?—A. No. I have been there 
onee, but I could not undertake to speak for them. 

Q. As I understand it, you are not in favour of the bank having a lien on 
threshed grain or cattle, in the province of Quebec?—A. I do not think it would 
amount to anything in Quebec, because the bank would not make use of it. 

Q. You see no reason why the bank should not be given that power should oceca- 
sion arise?—A. Oh, no. We have no objection to that. 


By the Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to ask you a question with regard to section 82. I have a letter here, 
which the chairman has received from a prominent lawyer in Montreal, with regard fo 
the provision that ‘the bank may acquire and hold an absolute title in or to real or 
removable property mortgaged to it as security for a debt due or owing to it, either by 
the obtaining of a release of the equity of redemption in the mortgaged property or by 
procuring a foreclosure...... The point he makes is this. (1 will have to go into 
little explanation for the Committee to understand it). In the province of Ontario, 
when a mortagage on real estate is made, the mortgagee (the party who loans the 
money) acquires the real title, but that is subject to what is known as the equity of 
redemption, whereby the mortgagor, although he is dispossessed of the legal title in 
the land, may, upon payment of the principal of the mortgage and. the amount of 
interest due, be entitled to a reconveyance. The essential difference between the law 
of the province of Ontario and the province of Quebec, with regard to so-called mort- 
gages is this. In Ontario, the mortgagee has the legal title in the land. Now, I 
understand that in the province.of Quebec the mortgagee does not acquire the legal 
title. but he acquires what is known as a real right. It is an hypothéque, that is to say, 
the property does not pass to him, but he has the right to sell it?—A. You can take 
a deed of sale, with the right of redeeming. 

Q. That is analagous to the law in the province of Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that resorted to frequently, or is the hypothéque more usual? A. The 
hypothéque is the more usual. 

Q. That is the point this writer makes. He evidently knows that section 82 has 
been provided, having regard to the condition of the law in the province of Quebec, 
where they have a chattel mortgage. He suggests that that should be amended in 
some, way. Have you found any practical difficulty, or could you imagine any diffi- 
culty in the case of a bank, having an hypothéque by way of additional security ? 
Supposing the bank you are connected with, had an hypotheque as security for a debt, 
have you ever experienced or heard of any difficulty in connection with the bank re- 

.alizing on it?—A. Except that it would be in the nature of a second mortgage or 
something like that. 

Q. How much does it cost to realize on such mortgage ?—A. Four hundred to five 
hundred dollars. 
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Q. He suggests that the advantage is that there is a power to sell contained in 
the mortgage itself. That is, you do not have to go through any legal proceedings, 
but simply sell it in the usual.way. Would you recommend that the Bank Act 
should be amended to apply that to the province of Quebec?—A. No objection. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Clause 91, concerning the rate of interest a bank may charge. What have 
you to say as to that?-A. Well, I do not want to discuss exactly the rate of interest, 
but I believe that there should be only one rate. I know there would be reasons 
adduced that higher prices can be obtained in the west than in the east; but it seems 
to me that the high rate of the west results in taking money away from the east, and 
that is a bad thing. Business is tied up in Ontario and Quebee just now, because 
their money is being taken out west out of due proportion with the deposits they 
receive therefrom. 

Mr. McCurpy.—And a little from the maritime provinces. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. You know our western friends have been complaining they do a get enough 
money.—A. They get too much; they are ruining us. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. Would not the same thing apply to countries outside of Canada, where the bank 
has the right to do business?—A. Yes, but I will come to that later. 


The CHatrrman.—Were you here, Mr. Aikins, when Mr. Pease gave his evidence 


about Cuba? 
My. Arktns.—I heard of it. 
‘ The CHatrman.—The whole matter of outside banks was dealt with then. 
Mr. Arins.—It does not vary my views one iota. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What have you to say on section 153?—A. I will couple with that sections 140 
and 58. In these penalty clauses, you have the word ‘negligently’ imserted. I 
believe it is a mistake to so word the Act as to leave loopholes through which men can 
escape. I think you will find that judges, as a rule, are lenient enough to give all the 
benefit possible to a man who may be prosecuted for negligence, and I think it is not 
necessary to put in advance in the clause that a man shall only be guilty if he wilfully 
signs this. A man is liable if he has knowingly and wilfully signed a declared 
dividend. You have got to prove that the man knew it. 


Q. I understand your contention is that the word ‘ wilfully’ should be taken out 
of clause 153A ?—A. 153 and 140 also. 


Q. Let us consider for a moment 153A, as to the making of any wilfully false or 
deceptive statement in any kind of return or report. Saupestne you were the presi- 
dent of a bank haying, let us say, 100 branches throughout Canada. It would not be 
possible for you to entirely check all the bookkeeping throughout all those offices ?— 
A. No, but I am positive that if I were taken before a judge and proved that I did 
my best, I would not be condemned. 


Q. But you see the making of any false statement is made a statutory crime. 
Now, if there was a mistake in the statement somewhere, even if you had been as 
diligent as you could be, you might be held to be criminally responsible. That is the 
reason why the word ‘wilfully’ is inserted there, in order that the intention might 
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be brought home to the man. If you look down at subsection 2, where it says if the 
statement is prepared negligently, you will see the effect of the two sections is that if 
a man wilfully makes a statement, then of course-he should be punished, or if he 
negligently prepares it. If he can show he has been diligent and did not act wilfully 
he would not be found guilty. Have you considered that matter carefully?—A. What 
I have myself in view is, where a dividend was declared so as to impair the paid-up 
capital of the bank. Here is the provision: 


“The directors who knowingly and wilfully concur in the declaration or 
making payable of any dividend or bonus, whereby the paid-up capital of the 
bank is impaired, shall be jointly and severally liable for the amount of such 
dividend or bonus as a debt due by them to the bank,’ 


Q. That is section 58?—A. Yes. Now, a director cannot declare a dividend 
without knowing that he is doing so. You might say that he is not in a position to 
find out whether the bank is able to declare a dividend. Well, in that case let him 
find out. 


Q. Let me put this to you: Suppose you had a million dollars in loans and dis- 
counts that you had every reason to believe were perfectly good. Let us say that 
a period of severe depression sets in so that these became not worth a million dollars 
but only $500,000. You would not suggest, would you, that a man should be sent 
to jail if he had exercised ordinary business judgment with regard to those loans, 
though they were worth a million dollars, and felt justified in making a valuation 
on that basis?—A. I want to know if the law is good. I am mot a lawyer and there- 
fore cannot say. Let me give you an extreme case and let us see where the virtue 
of the law comes in. Suppose a bank is bankrupt and had no capital whatever, but 
the shareholders were still paid dividends and the depositors never got a cent. There 
is no curator would ever try to get a cent under this clause because under the words 
‘knowingly and wilfully’ you cannot get a man condemned. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. That is Section 58. That is for the purpose of protecting a director, who, 
with his colleagues on the Board, declares a dividend, believing they are justified in 
doing so. If he knew to the contrary:of course he should be liable?7—A. That is not 
where the trouble comes in. It is not the fact that he knew to the contrary but that 
he does not take the trouble to ascertain. 

Q. We do not want to make this Bank Act so drastic that no one in the world 
will be able to act under it. I have received a great number of complaints that it is 
too drastic?—A. It is pretty hard to get a man condemned when he comes before 
a judge with such adverbs through which he can always escape. 

The CuatrMan.—Although we have passed Section 58 we may reopen the con: 
sideration of it later in view of Mr. Ducharme’s representation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, the next clause, Mr. Ducharme.—A. I have got one other matter to call 
attention to here. In the old Act there was a clause numbered 126. That clause 
has been wiped out and there is nothing in the present bill indicating that it has 
been removed. I do not think the change is bad, in fact, in my opinion it is a good 
one. The old clause was to the effect that deposits lying in a bankrupt bank would 
not be proscribed and that the money would be available. 

Mr. Ross (Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance).—The clause to which you 
refer has simply been transferred to another part of the Bill to which it has some 
relation. 3 

Mr. DucHarME—Now let me take Sections 10 and 13. 
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The CuamMan.—Sections 10 and 13 refer to the capital stock of banks and also 
to the amendment given notice of as to the advisability of having smaller banks. 

Mr. Ductarme.—To these questions I answer yes, and I would fix the amount at 
$100,000. 

Q. Then you would like to see banks with a eapital of $100,000?—A. Yes. In 
clauses 10 and 13 the law enacts that the subscribed capital of a bank cannot be less 
than $500,000 of which $250,000 is patd up. 

If the legislature had only intended to insure the stability of the bank by fixing 
the minimum of their capital at so high a figure, they would not at the same time 
through Article 76 have given them the power of opening as many branches as they 
desire to open. 

Ts it not astonishing that a bank with a paid-up capital of $250,000 can have as 
many branches as another bank with a capital ten, twenty or one hundred times higher ? 

Such legislation was bound to be inimical to the organization of new banks and, 
by allowing the already existing ones to expand through our country, contribute to the 
centralization of money. 

The Bankers’ Association soon understood all the advantages they could take from 
these dispositions; so for the past few years we have seen a run of branch openings and 
a chase for new clients that would endanger the future of our banks if by other 
dispositions which I will discuss later on, they would not lead us to a money trust. 

Moreover, the law does not fix—whatever be its paid up capital—the maximum 
amount of the deposit which a bank may receive, nor that of the bills that it can put 
into circulation if it does submit to the disposition of clause 61. 

In 1900, Parliament, after the crises of 1899 and the failures of the Banques du 
Peuple and Ville Marie, realized that the Bank Act did not fulfill the public needs and 
could not satisfy those who demanded better securities for the depositors. But instead 
of endeavouring to find out the reason for these failures—of studying the defects or 
failings of the law and of the monthly reports. which necessitated rather arduous labor 
—and of making the necessary amendments to the Act, Parliament thought it more 
easy to cast aside its responsibility and let it rest on the banks. 

The latter asked from Parliament more extensive powers in order, they said, to 
better protect the rights and interests of the shareholders, of the business, and of 
the depositors. Parliament fell in with this request and consented to insert in the 
Bank Act Sections 99 to 111 inclusively, entitled ‘Purchases of Banks by the Banks’; 
117 to 123 inclusively, imposing sequestration in cases of banking; 124 sanctioning 
‘the rules of the Bankers’ Association, and Chapter 93 of the Statutes of 1900 creating 
the Association of Canadian Bankers. This association being composed of the general 
managers of almost all the banks. 

These four measures, taken together, necessarily have resulted in a diminution of 
the number of banks, by causing the weaker ones to be absorbed by the stronger, and by 
preventing those that had suspended their payments from rising again. 

Has it been considered also that by granting to the banks the right to open as 
many branches as they desired, the uneasiness in case of bankruptcy would be so much 
greater by reason of the greater number of branch banks? A bank having 200 branches, 
that would fail would carry ruin and perturbation in trade into 200 different localities. 
That fact alone would cause almost as much uneasiness or trouble as would the failure 
of 200 banks having no branches. Moreover, the liquidator being necessarily at the 
centre of the bank’s operations, the clients of its branches could not receive the same 
accommodation as could those from the central bank. ; 

The Bankers’ Association is interested in helping a bank in danger because the 
suspension of payments always troubles the other banks by diminishing the public con- 
fidence; but it has no interest in coming to the aid of that bank when it falls. By 
helping it to rise again the shareholders and depositors could be saved from losses that 
are very often disastrous, but that bank would necessarily be weakened and exposed for 
some time to raids and to a new suspension of payment. The Bankers’ Association 
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therefore does not desire to run such risk for fear of losing some deposits. That is 
why no bank has been seen to revive after having suspended payment since 1900, and 
we shall never see such a case until the sequestration clause has been repealed. 

1 do not think the Bankers’ Association should enjoy such powers as the law 
confers upon it. It is as though you gave the Grocers’ Association the power to 
appoint a curator for any grocer, or other storekeeper, that could not meet his notes. 
Tmagine what that man would do if he were placed in the hands of an opponent at 
the end of ninety days; would he be in a position to resume business again. . There- 
fore I think all these powers are too broad. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your banking experience do you think that any bank which has been 
wound up by the curator appointed by the Bankers’ Association could have yielded 
more to its shareholders and depositors if it had been wound up in the way you 
suggest ?—A. I believe it would. 

Q. You think it would?—A. I believe that if the Jacques Cartier Bank had been 
put in the hands of the curator the depositors would not have got fifty cents on the 
dollar. But that was not done, and in consequence the depositors got one hundred 
cents on the dollar and the shareholders fifty cents. 

Q. Please tell us something about the manner in which the Jacques Cartier Bank 
was wound up. It was wound up without the assistance of the Bankers’ Association, 
was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And according to your opinion had you a better settlement than if the 
Bankers’ Association had carried out the winding up?—A. The Bankers’ Association 
did not exist at that time. The Jacques Cartier Bank suspended on the 31st July, 
1899. And the statute creating the Bankers’ Association was not passed till 1900. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Have you had much experience in the winding up of banks?—A. Only of one. 


Q. Do you happen to know whether the costs, legal and otherwise, are excessive 
in such a proceeding?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Demers: 

Q. Are you opposed to the Bankers’ Association’—A. I am not opposed to the 
Bankers’ Association, but I do not believe it is a proper organization to be entrusted 
with such powers. I think if the government were to appoint a commission, some- 
thing on the lines of the Railway Commission, quite independent of politics and of 
the bankers, it would be much better not only with regard to banks that fail but also 
to banks that are financially sound and strong. We all know very well, it is no use 
shutting our eyes to the fact, that the Bankers’ Association is merely a tool in the 
hands of three or four men who to-day control the whole of the finances of the 
country. If we ignore this fact, matters instead of improving will grow worse. We 
should have to-day 46 banks, whereas there are only 24. Twenty-two banks have dis- 
appeared, some by amalgamation and some by bankruptcy. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. The banks that were the subject of disaster were oar banks, they could not 
possibly have been saved anyway?—A. There is a certain amount of truth in that, 
but the Sovereign Bank, was a strong institution. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. What about the Eastern Townships Bank?—A. That has not failed. 
Q. The Eastern Townships Bank was taken over by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce?—A. Yes, that is a disappearance, that is concentration. By and by you will 
have only two men controlling the finances of this country. 
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By Mr. McLean (Sunbury and Queens): 

Q. With regard to the Sovereign Bank it was a going concern with a large amount 
of deposits and assets. The good-will of that bank was certainly worth something if 
it could have been disposed of #—A. I doubt that very much. 

Q. Now although the bank had a Dominion charter, and deposits of $15,000,000, 
good-will and all, the shareholders did not receive anything from it, neither did the 
depositors. Surely that must have been worth something. The point is that the 
Sovereign Bank, a going concern, with large deposits, and customers all over the 
country, owing a certain amount of money, if they had known very much they could 
have sold the good-will for a large sum?—A. The good-will was worth a great deal 
if the bank had resumed business, otherwise there would be no value to it. If I had 
been a shareholder I would have said our charter was worth $200,000 or $300,000. 

Q. The next point is that the shareholders did not receive anything for the good- 
will, the deposits or the banking business or the customers?—A. No. Supposing an 
ordinary firm failed and liquidated, the assets might be worth something, but the 
good-will would not be worth much. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. It depends upon the condition of the bank I think, and whether it is threat- 
ened in any way with insolvency, but at the moment of insolvency I should think it 
would be impossible to get anything for the good-will because of the competition. 

Mr McLean (Sunbury and Queens).—The banks took over all this bank’s busi- 
ness and divided it amongst themselves and gave nothing for it? 

Hon. Mr. Wuttr.—I am inclined to think that on the whole they did not make 
very much out of it, in all these cases. 


By Mr. Rainville: 

Q. Do you think this concentration is due to the Bankers’ Association ?—A. Well, 
in this way: the moment a bank suspends payment there is no chance for it to re- 
sume business, none whatever; that is what I find very often. You may say that there 
are the proprietors, the shareholders, they are the owners of the-bank, to look after 
the troubles of that bank, but the next morning they come and find another man there, 
appointed by whom?—A. By the Bankers’ Association, who have no interest in that 
bank whatever, and who do not care a button for the depositors or the shareholders, 
they have no interest whatever in them. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. How many banks have head offices in Montreal now?—A. I never counted 
them. 

Q. Quite a number, I believe?—A. Quite a few. 

Q. And there is competition among them?—A. Yes, not so very keen. 

Q. Are they in one, two, three or four hands? Are they not carrying on a fairly 
keen competition?—A. There is a competition. M 

Q. In opening branches and competing for business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you seriously making the statement that the banking capital of the country 
is liable to get into two hands, or is that just an exaggeration?—A. Well, it is coming 
Comite ' 

Q. Into two hands?—A. It is coming to it. 

@- The banks serve the country as a whole from the Atlantic to the Pacifie?— 
A. They do lois of good. é 

Q@. Do they serve the public in the maritime proy inces, in Quebec, Ontario and 
the West?—<A. All over the country. 

Q. What abuse has there been of the banking system as far as you can see?— 
A. Well, it is pretty hard for me to tell what abuse there has been. I can only speak 
of the failed banks. ; 
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Q. You speak of failed banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you in favour of limiting the capital of banks or of the large bank system? 
—A. I believe in small banks. ; 

Q. With a limited capital?—A. Yes, I would limit the strength of the capital, I 
do not believe the banks should go above the $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 mark. 

Q. That is a pretty good sized bank?—A. I think if it goes above that it is a 
danger. ; 

Q. How many banks are there in Canada with $15,000,000 capital?—A. I suppose 
there would be about three or four—the Montreal, Bank of Commerce— 

Q. So that they have not yet got to that particular stage in which the limit you 
have mentioned has been reached except in the case of two banks?—A, Yes, but I 
believe that to counteract the danger of the money being monopolized the small banks 
would come in, and this is what I say on that point, if you will allow me. 

‘To escape this danger I would suggest to facilitate the organization of new bank- 
ing institutions by reducing the minimum of capital. The Minister of Finance thinks 
that $250,000 of paid up capital is a small capital; that may be true in cities like 
Montreal, Toronto and a few others, but it could not be so in less important centres.’ 
You see I do not agree with some people. 

“It is very-true that in the majority of the localities there is a branch bank, 
but these branches managed by the banks of the larger centres do not render as 
much service as the local banks. The latter shall always know better than a 
distant management the needs and the resources of the locality and would act 
in a safer way to prevent the money centralization.’ 

Now this is contrary to a great deal that has been said here. No one knows how 
much profit a bank makes. I deny that any man can come here and say what profit 
a bank really makes. The moment any shareholder tries to find out he learns very 
quickly that he cannot get the information. 


By Mr, McCurdy: 


Q. But you have the bank’s annual statement which discloses its profit and loss 
account, do you not?—A. That is in the statement, I have one with me, and here is 
what it says, ‘ Profit and loss account, the net profits for the year, after making full 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts and deducting expenses, interest on deposits 
and rebate on current discounts, amounted to the sum of $835,000.’ Is that a profit 
and loss account? 

Q. Yes, it is signed by the general manager?—A. It is signed and states that 
they made $835,000, but they might have made $1,000,000 more. 

Q. It says the net profits are so and so?—A. But that is not a profit and loss 
account. If you belong to any other institution you get a different kind of account 
from that. 


By the Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. What would you say it should contain?—A. It should show the affairs of the 
bank. 

Q. You mean that it should particularize; how?—A. It should show how much 
profits on discounts, how much commission, how much profit was on their real estate, 
five or six accounts like that, so that it would show the different sources of revenue. 

Q. You mean that it should show the gross profits from each source, and then, 
on the other side the cost of management ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. How would you appropriate the cost of management against current loans and 
discounts, you know that all the money is in one fund in a bank, and their revenue 
consists in what they make on loans and discounts, what they make in commissions, 
what they take in in rentals, and my difficulty would be how the banks would appro- 
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priate to the interest and discount branch of the business the expenses which would 
be properly chargeable against it. To my mind that would be a difficult thing?—A. 
Yes, but they would have the general account. 

Q. You do not follow me. Here is a large business, extending all over Canada 
in which they derive a certain amount of revenue from interest on current loans and 
discounts, on short’ term loans, and on commissions. Then there are the expenses of 
the entire organization, and the amounts they pay depositors by way of interest which 
is charged against that. The difficulty I see in carrying out your plan is how you 
would appropriate all these expenses against, let us say, current loans and discounts, 
and against the moneys they might derive from cal] and short loans, and the real 
estate respectively, that would be rather a difficult thing to do?—A. You mean to 
charge a portion of the expense against each source of profit? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I mean the whole. 

Q. How are you going to tell what they receive by way of net profits from current 
loans and discounts?—A. No; I would not say that. I want them to say that they 
make so much, say $500,000 this year from this source, and so much from the other. 

Q. In the ordinary course?—A. Yes, give the revenue from each source, and say: 
“We ave spent for management so much, we have spent for losses so much, and for 
different things, repairs and so forth, so much.’ 

Q. And then subtract that to get the net result?—A. Yes, it will not hide what we 
want to know. It is important that the shareholders should have this information, 
because you should never forget that the shareholder is the proprietor, and has the 
right to have any statement he desires about the affairs of his business. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Your idea is that we should have publicity in regard to the bank’s business? 
—A. I mean to say that the shareholder should know what is going on, and he does 
not know to-day. I know personally that in banks people rise up and inquire for 
particulars, but they cannot get them, they are sometimes laughed at when they 
inquire, and I Say it is not fair. The shareholder is the proprietor, and, as such, 
he should have the right, and I have it somewhere where I suggest that any pro- 
prietor should have the right to get any information he wants from his bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. They have that right now?—A. They have but they cannot use it. 


Q. You cannot force them to use ?t?—A. No, they try but cannot get the in- 
formation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand that the annual or special statement submitted by the 
directors to the shareholders should contain according to your opinion in addition 
to the conclusive information it now contains a detailed statement of the profit and 
loss account for the previous year?—A. That is what you have in Section 4, only 
what I say is this that up to the present time the banks have been making a kind of 
one account of profit and loss which is not one, and I think the intention of this 
clause is to make them give a profit and loss account which would be of some value, 
but I do not think you will get it. 

Q. Your contention is that under sub-section 4 of Section 54 they will be 
required to give a profit and loss account, but that they give no details that are 
intelligible. ?—A. No, they do not. se 

By Mr. Aikins: 

Q. Do-I understand from your statement that the profits for the year given in 
that statement do not actually show the profits that have been earned?—A. I do not 
know that I understand you-right. It does not show the whole amount of the profits 
that they have earned. 
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Q. Have you the book you reed from, will you let me see it?—A. Yes (handing 
book) it does not show the whole amount of profits for the year. 


Q. Who does define doubtful debts?—A. How much is taken out for doubtful 
debts in that amount? 


Q. Exactly.—A. I want to know. 
Q. There may be very good assets put in as doubtful assets?—A. There may be. 


Q. This statement does not really show what would be the profits of the bank for 
the year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How would you have them show the doubtful debts?—A. A bank makes a 
statement of its assets and deducts the amount of bad and doubtful debts. The 
amount so deducted should be shown. When it is said that the profits are so much 
less doubtful debts, let the amount deducted for doubtful debts be shown. 

Q. Do they not put that in now?—A. No, they do not. 

Q. I do not understand you at all. Would you have them show the debts that are 
thought doubtful?—A. No. But when it is stated that a bank has made a profit of 
$100,000 after deducting bad and doubtful debts, I have a right to ask how much did 
you deduct for bad debts? 

The CHairMAN.—In the last annual statement of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce you see: Overdue debts, loss fully provided for. 

Mr. Nessirt.—How much? 

The CyHamrrMAN.—There is no mention of how much. The overdue debts 
amounted to $487,738.94. Mr. Ducharme’s contention is that he has no idea from that 
statement how much Joss was deducted. 

Mr. Nespirr.—Do they not say, Mr. Chairman, the amount of the overdue debts? 

The Cuamman.—Yes, but not how much the loss they have provided for. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I do not see why they should. I do not see who is to say when an overdue debt 
is a loss. I know various accounts, Mr. Ducharme, that looked to me an absolute loss, 
which.I know personally were afterwards recovered. Who is to say they are an abso- 
lute loss?—A. This is not to find out whether a debt is bad or good, but to know how 
much the manager has deducted for bad debts. 

Q. The Chairman just read A. He showed you the amount Jess the amount 
provided for. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. What would be your idea as to the value of that to the shareholder?—A. I 
think that if the profit and loss account had been made every year to the shareholders, 
half of the banks wrecked would never have been wrecked. If a proper statement is 
made they cannot deceive the shareholders the same as they do under the present 
system. ° If a bank is weak, with this kind of a profit and loss account they can hide 
all they wish. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your contention is that if a bank should make a big loss in the course of a 
year it would be possible so to hide that loss that the shareholders would have no idea 
of it when they get the annual statement ?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Supposing they wanted to conceal a loss, would they show it as the amount 
written of for bad and doubtful debts?—A. If they did not, then they would be liable 
to the penalties of the Act. 
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Q. But are they not now liable?—A. Well, I really do not know if they are. Sup- 
posing a bank has a capital of $2,000,000, and an equal reserve, and they make a loss 
of $150,000. If they hide that loss, I do not believe they come within the law because 
they still have in the reserve the difference between $2,000,000 and $150,000. 

Q. Would not their statement as to reserve be incorreet?—A. It might be; but 
that would not make them come under the law. 

Q. Are you sure?—A. I think so. The law speaks of the impaired capital. 

@. I mean the express statement called for. 


By Mr. Demers: 

Q. Do you not think it would be well to put in an item as to amounts due by 
directors to a bank in the statement?—A. You could not put in the names. It would 
never do to put in the names. But as to the amount of loans to the directors, the 
highest loan and the lowest loan should be mentioned. There may be nine directors 
in the bank who may owe the bank $2,000,000. But if you take the highest and 
lowest amounts due by directors it would guide you very much. 

The CuatrmMan.—Mr. Demers, of course, is aware that the aggregate amount of 
loans to firms in which a bank’s directors are interested is given in the monthly 
statement. 

Mr. Demers.—I understand that, but I was referring especially to individual 
loans. 

The Cuamman.—As to how many individual loans? 

Mr. Demers.—Yes. 


By Mr. Demers: 

Q. Would it not be well to include that information in the statement given to 
shareholders at the annual meeting?—A. You have it given now in the report, the 
amount due by directors. 

Q. In general?—A. In general. Of course, you could not give it for every 
director, but if you had the nighest and the lowest loans it would be a sufficient 
enide for people to understand. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In general terms your argument is that greater publicity in detail would be 
a deterrent to bank failure?—A. Yes. I think the shareholders are entitled to that 
information. 

Q. You are speaking mainly from the shareholders’ point of view?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you proceed then?—A. (Reads). The bank business is a remunerative 
one. Why deprive of it the citizens of a modest fair living, when they live in local- 
ities that demand only to be developed? I believe the minimum capital could be 
easily fixed at $100,000. A bank with a capital of $100,000, although less powerful, 
would be just as solid as another bank having a larger capital, if the law would 
apportion to the paid up capital the number of branches that a bank may open, and 
the total amount of the deposits that it may receive. : 

One should not compare a Canadian bank with a small capital to a state bank 
in the United States. It is true that these institutions often fail but they are rather 
companies of construction, loan and credit; they are not blanks in the sense of national 
banks in the United States or of our Canadian banks. It might also be stipulated 
that the paid-up capital of a bank should not exceed 10 or 15 millions; you might say 
20 millions; for I consider it dangerous that the capital of a bank be too high, A 
daily newspaper has alluded to the great financial crisis which Australia went 
through a few years ago. At that time a bank which had a capital of one hundred 
million failed and the depositors lost all their money to the last cent. 

I do not doubt that legislation in the sense that I have just indicated would be 
of great service to the public and the best means to escape the danger of a money 
trust and even to cause it to disappear completely. 
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The above shows that section 99 should be restricted as much as possible. 
The CHaIRMAN.—Section 99 relates to purchasing the assets of a bank or amal- 
gamation. 


By Mr. McLean (Queens and Sunbury) : 


- Q. You have referred to the monthly statement put in by the banks, and as to 
certain changes that should be made. Can you suggest any change that could be 
made in the statement that would draw the attention of the Finance Department or 
of the persons interested in the bank to the unsound condition of the bank. For 
example, in the last statement that was put in by the Sovereign Bank—practically a 
truthful statement, they say, was there anything that would have drawn the atten- 
ion of the shareholders or the officers of the Finance Department to the condition 
of the bank?—A. No, I do not know. 

Q. There was nothing. Then, in the case of any of the banks that have failed 
during the last four years, as far as this statement is concerned it was practically 
useless for the purpose of drawing the attention of the shareholders or the Finance 
Department to the condition of the bank?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I want to ask you further on that point. It has been stated here that the 
cause of the failure of the banks in Ontario and the maritime provinces during the 
last five years has been due to large loans out of proportion to the capital and assets, 
made to a very few individuals. Is that the cause of the failures of the banks in 
Quebec during the past five years?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. Was there any case of that kind?—A. There were some cases of that kind. 

Q. As I understand, that was the cause of the failure of the bank at St. Stephen, 
N.B., a loan to one or two persons only; the Sovereign Bank loaned to three or four 
persons; and the Yarmouth Bank loaned to two persons. Now, I want to get your 
opinion as to this: Is it possible to have a statement so prepared that it would give 
notice to the public of these large loans made to a few individuals out of proportion 
to the assets and capital?—A. I do not believe that that would necessarily have to 
be made to the public. Of course it should be addressed to the shareholders; the 
shareholder is entitled to get it. 

Q. Are there any amendments that we can make in the Bank Act by returns or 
by investigation or in any other way, to show the shareholders the amount of the 
very large loans that have been made out of proportion to capital and assets?—A. 
No. But the shareholders could in their by-law specify the largest amount to be 
loaned to one person or company, and instruct their auditor to report on the observ- 
ance of these by-laws by the directors. As to the possibility of showing such large 
loans on the annual statement I do not see any other way than to treat them as loans 
to the directors. 


By Mr. Demers: 
Q. Do you think it would be well that the depositors should be represented at 
the annual general meeting, say, by men appointed by one hundred depositors?—A. 
Only in case of failure. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Do you think that if directors had to show the provision they make for bad 
and doubtful debts they would be, likely to show as large sums as they now write oi 
when the amounts are not disclosed? My point is this: Do you think that directors 
would like it to appear publicly that they had written off a certain amount? The 
amount written off depends on judgment or discretion. The directors may say in a 
bank to-day: Here is a large volume of loans, $50,000,000; now it is probable that, 
while they all appear to be good, there will be some losses in connection with them; 
therefore we will write off $500,000. Supposing they had to show in their statement 
the amount written off, do you think they would hesitate to show as large an amount 
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as that, especially where the amount they decide to write off depends on their dis- 
cretion and judgment? The point is whether you would be likely to accomplish what 
you have in mind. Of course, if the directors would do what you have in mind, it 
would be all right, but would they be likely to do it?-A. I suppose, in some cases, 
they would write off as much as the manager, and I think the losses would be much 
less if they knew those losses were to be shown to the shareholders. 

Q. I don’t mean actual losses, but I was thinking more of bad or doubtful debts, 
about which there might be a difference of opinion. For instance, one might say, 
write off 50 per cent, and another might say that the loan is perfectly good if we 
work it out, so that there is a great latitude of discretion. My point is, are they 
more likely to write off substantial sums, in the ordinary course, if the information 
is not disclosed to the public, as contrasted with what they would do if the amount 
so written off (say $500) were shown to the public, and brought on criticism from the 
public, saying ‘ Oh, those loans were reduced to the extent of $500? You see, it is 
not a mathematical percentage.—A. I believe, in a ease of that kind, the shareholders 
would see the necessity of forming a different opinion among themselves. 

Q. Yes. I think so. Would not the shareholders be disposed to say ‘ These loans 
are perfectly good? ’—A. I should think so. 

Q. Take the statements that are sent in to the government. Suppose the direc- 
tors desire not to disclose their real position. Would they be likely of their own 
volition, to send in a statement which would have the effect of calling attention to it 
at once?—A. I think there might be some hesitation in a case of that kind. 


By Mr. Marshall: 


Q. Supposing they had written off $500 and afterwards collected it, would not 
their showing be better next year? I don’t think that is very material. But, turn- 
ing to amalgamations, you said you were opposed to amalgamations of business, did 
you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not disadvantageous, in all cases. For instance, ] may mention, that 
in my own town the Royal Bank acquired the Traders. ‘We have two banks in the 
town now, Molsons and the Royal. The Royal is in a position to take accounts which 
the Traders Bank refused. Now that is certainly a case where an amalgamation has 
been an advantage, and consequently I cannot agree with you in regard to amalga- 
mations. } 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Upon what principle are you opposed to amalgamations?—A. On account of 
the centralization of money. 

Q. What makes you opposed to centralization?—A. Well, in consequence of these 
amalgamations and this centralization of money, we have now only twenty-four banks 
where we had forty-six. I suppose by and by we shall have only twelve. 

Q. What are your reasons against that?—A. The fewer banks, the greater con- 
centration of money. 


By Hon. Mn. White: 


Q. Don’t you think you should take into consideration the question of the dis- 
tribution of branches? Let us say you had fifty small banks, which could not main- 
tain more than say a thousand branches, altogether, that is, twenty apiece. Would 
the country be better served by these fifty small banks, or by let us say, ten large banks 
with two thousand branches? Is it not a question of the distribution of branches? 
—A. Of course the geographical distribution of branches is an important factor. In 
some places a branch may be better, and in others, a bank. 
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Q. What do you mean by a bank?—A. A bank with $100,000 capital and upwards. 
I will give you an illustration, to make myself clear. In 1900 we had thirty-eight 
banks. They gathered up, altogether, $400,000,000 of deposits and assets. Eight 
other banks have been created since, but those forty-six are now reduced to twenty- 
four, and their total assets were over one and a half millions. That is to say, while 
the money invested has quadrupled, the banks have diminished by fifty per cent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Have the branches representing the banks reduced or increased ?—A. Increased. 
You have over three thousand branches to-day. 

Q. And how many at the time you spoke of 2—A. Almost none. 

Q. You say that amalgamations result in the concentration of money. As long as 
the public are served equally as well by these amalgamations as when the banks are not 
concentrated, what harm is there in that?—A. No harm, but I do not think the amal- 
gamations give as good service to the public. Some say they do, while others hold the 
contrary opinion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If there are no more questions on that, we can proceed. What have you to say 
in regard to Section 547—A. I have grouped together the sections 54, 18B, 32 and 
Annex B, because these sections have a great relation to one another. Managers com- 
plain that the shareholders do not attend the meetings of the bank; they are often 
obliged to call some of them by telephone in order to constitute a quorum. It is easy 
to understand the reasons for such an indifference. If we examine the way the meetings 
are called, the use of the banks make of the system of votes by attorney, and the annual 
reports submitted to the shareholders, we can understand why the latter are not 
generally very anxious to attend the meetings. The Act (Section 21, sub-section 3) 
stipulates that the shareholders’ meetings shall be called 30 days before holding the 
general meeting by public notice in a newspaper of the locality where the head office 
of the bank is located. It is certain that even the shareholders of the locality will not 
all of them see that notice in the newspaper. The distant shareholders whom the paper 
does not reach, the law apparently does not care about. However, as soon as the banks 
open up new branches, this second category of shareholders becomes more and more 
numerous and disseminated. According to section 32, the first section gives ‘ the right 
to one vote for each share the property of one shareholder on at least 30 days before the 
meeting.’ Paragraph 2 stipulates that ‘in all eases where the votes of the shareholders 
are taken, the vote shall be by ballot.’ Paragraph 6 gives the shareholders the right to 
vote by proxy. These clauses would be to the benefit of the shareholders if Section 18, 
paragraph B, did not allow the board to exact by regulations that the proxies to be 
valuable must be inscribed upon the books of the bank at least 30 days before the date 
of the meetings. In this way if, perchance, the shareholder reads the notice of con- 
vocation, it is already too late for him to give or to renew his proxy. The managers 
have benefited by these contradictory clauses. They secure long in advance blank 
proxies, in behalf of some directors. As these proxies must be made or renewed in 
writing every two years which immediately precede the date of a meeting (section 32, 
paragraph 8) they very often take the precaution of forgetting to insert the date. It is 
then possible by postdating them to make them serve after the expiration of the delay 
fixed by the law. These blanks are carefully preserved. 

IT believe that the right of voting should also be modified. A man having 1,000 
shares should not be entitled to 1,000 votes. I believe that a just manner of voting 
would be:— 
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1 vote up to 10 shares. 
2 votes up to 25 es 


8 “ 50 ce 
4 43 100 (T? 
6 es DA 
8 ie ie) 
10 ts 1,000 a and oyer, 


or something to. that effect. j 

Section 54 stipulates that the directors going out of office should submit to the 
meeting ‘a complete and detailed statement of the business of the bank.’ Here is one 
of the few clauses of the law which are favourable to the shareholders. . The legis- 
lators certainly intended that the shareholders should know something of the admin- 
istration of their bank; and by ordering the production of ‘a complete and detailed 
statement of the business of the bank’ they certainly meant that the board of direc- 
tors should give to the shareholder a true financial report such as accountants prepare 
in any business firm. In these forms the different sources of profits and the different 
items of losses are given separately. - 

The shareholders of a bank are interested in knowing how much profit has been 
made by discount, by loans on stock, by investments belonging to the bank, by com- 
missions, collections, exchanges and other sources. In the same way they are inter- 
ested in knowing how much the management costs them, the interest paid to the 
depositors, the amount of the losses during the year, the amount put in reserve towards 
probable losses, &e., &e. 

Tt has been seen previously that the notice of convocation is not read by the great 
majority of the shareholders. As for those who know the date of the meeting, the 
greater number do not go for they know that the board has in its possession the 
proxies of almost all the shareholders, and that they will not be able to have the meet- 
ing adopt anything if their motion is not agreeable to the manager and to the board . 
of directors. 

Moreover, the statements which the directors give of the administration of the 
bank are so vague and incomplete that the shareholders become more and more disin- 
terested about these meetings and do not take the trouble to attend. The necessary 
changes to obviate these inconveniences ought, therefore, to be made in the law. As 
to the meetings, the law might decree that the shareholders should be notified by 
addressing to each of them a notice of convocation. This notice should be sent in 
a registered letter to the last known address in the bank’s books, at least ten days 
before the meeting. 

The vote by proxy should also be facilitated by the repeal of paragraph B of sec- 
tion 18. How can a shareholder foresee thirty days ahead, one of the numerous 
reasons that may prevent him from attending the meeting? Why should a share- 
holder who intended to be present at the meeting and who is prevented from doing so 
’ the day before, on account of an unforeseen reason, not be able to give his power of 
attorney to another shareholder who would represent him at that meeting? 

Why, instead of stating that the proxies shall be ‘inscribed before the thirty 
days’ preceding the meeting, does not the law limit itself to stipulate that the pro- 
curations shall be signed within the thirty days previous to the meeting. It is not 
necessary that the powers of attorney be inscribed in advance upon the books of the 
bank. It is sufficient to have, as to-day, the list of the shareholders entitled to vote 
at the meeting prepared. 

The managers will perhaps object that the procurations must be inscribed thirty 
days before holding the meeting in order to avoid surprises. What surprises? Do 
they fear that a shareholder, or a broker, might obtain proxies for a number of shares 
greater than that which represents the balance of ancient procurations left in their 
hands and thus prevent the election of the directors, submitted to the shareholders? 


>» * 


Gore 
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I do not see that it would be so great an evil if the shareholders were free to elect 
directors of their own choice. 

In any case, the law might rectify abuses by limiting the number of proxies which 
a Shareholder could be entitled to hold and by stating that they would be valid only 
at the first meeting of the shareholders following the date of such a procuration, and 
at any of the adjourned sittings of the same meeting. 

I even believe that if the proxies were suppressed by law the shareholders would 
be more eager to attend the meetings. 

The financial report submitted by the directors to the shareholders is not suffi- 
ciently detailed to permit them to judge of the bank’s management. In Le Devoir of 
February 12, 1910, I had asked that these reports should specify the amount of net 
profits, of the costs of administration, of the losses, &e. 

In the Bill before the House, it is proposed to modify section 54 by the addition 
of the following clause: 4. ‘The statement must also contain and indicate the 
account of profits and losses for the bank’s fiscal year preceding the date of the general 
annual meeting.’ 

The object of this amendment must be to give the shareholders the details of the 
business management of the bank; but as under the heading of ‘ Profits and Losses’ 
is the very incompleté report which the directors submit annually to the general meet- 
ing and which I have above quoted, the law should make it more explicit and take the 
necessary means to the effect that the banks may not any longer continue to fool 
both the parliament and the public in preparing in the manner I have said their 
account of gains and losses. 

It would also be most important to send to each shareholder, together with the 
notice of the convocation of the meeting, a copy of the balance sheet and of the true 
account of gains and losses. 

The shareholders, being provided with a detailed statement ten days at least 
before the meeting, would then have time to study these reports and to compare them 
with those of previous years; they would then be able to better appreciate the work 
accomplished during the year by the banks’ managers. 

It might be remarked that any shareholder who desires to be informed about the 
bank’s business can always ask these details. The answer is easy. Never, to my 
knowledge, a shareholder so indiscreet as to put such questions, has received another 
answer but that the interests of the bank were opposed to the shareholders—who are, 
however, in reality the proprietors of the institution—knowing any more about it. 

The amendments that I suggest would have, I believe, for effect to better in- 
form the shareholders, to render the meetings more interesting and to lead them to 
take a more active part in the direction of the bank’s business. The manager and 
the board of directors, thus stimulated—however zealous they are already in the 
interest of the institution—would become more active and prudent; and the bank’s 
business would become more prosperous. 

Clause 54 and Annex D. 

The monthly statements made to the government and the annual ones to the 
shareholders ought to be similar. 

The chapter of interpretations should stipulate what several items mean. 

The debentures, stocks saould be set in two columns; one for those quoted, the 
other for those not quoted. 

The same thing for the loans and state that in the first case (for loans) it should 
not exceed the market quotation and, in the other case, the nominal value. 

The current loans should also give the amount of personal notes (single name). 

In regard to subsection L of section 54 the profit and loss account should show 
the amount of profit from each source of revenue and of each expenses item, more 
especially the salaries of the manager and the directors. 

In my opinion a clause should be inserted in the Bill entitling any shareholder 
at any time to obtain all the information to which I have alluded. 

2—39 
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Q. What have you to say with respect to section 56—appointment of auditors by 
shareholders?—A- In 1910 I had suggested that the auditor should be an expert 
accountant, appointed by the shareholders, and that in order to render the employee 
entirely independent of the manager and of the board of directors, a salary should be 
fixed by a statutory disposition scaled on the amount of business of the bank. 

The law relating to the banking inspection said: 

Clause 56.—‘ The directors may at any time inspect the books, the correspond- 
ence and the funds of the bank. 

‘2. Nobody, unless he be a director, has the right to examine the account of any- 
one dealing with the bank’. 

This year three pages of the new Bill are devoted to the modification of this clause. 
I will try and summarize as clearly as possible the intended provisions. The new pro- 
vision, section 56, provides that the shareholders, at each annual meeting, appoint one 
or several auditors who are to be in charge until the next general meeting. 

Subsection 2 enacts that in default by the shareholders of making such appoint- 
ment the Minister of Finance will, at the written request of a shareholder, appoint 
such auditor whose salaries will be fixed by the Governor in Council. 

Subsection 4 enacts that nobody can be elected to the position of auditor unless 
a shareholder has given written notice to the bank, at its head office, at least twenty- 
one days before the general annual meeting, of his intention to appoint such person. 
The bank itself shall address by mail, at least fourteen days before meeting, a notice 
of the persons that have been proposed for such situation, together with the names 
of those who shall have proposed them. 

Is that sufficiently queer? The proceeding in case of vacancy are no less queer. 
Note, however, that those provisions do not apply to the auditors already in office; 
the latter can be re-elected without such formality. 

This article seems to signify that the auditors will be appointed by the share- 
holders being the proprietors of the bank; however, section 4 mixes this appointment 
in such a way that, as a matter of fact, it rests with the board of directors. 

The clear intention that we must see in those provisions is the re-election of the 
same auditors. Such legislation is overwhelming. The shareholders who would be 
desirous to appoint or change one of the auditors at their general annual meeting 
will not be able to do so only if they are given to the board of directors at least 
twenty-one days before the meeting notice of their intention to propose an auditor, 
and if they have given the names of the party it is their desire to appoint. It amounts 
to saying that the proprietors of a commercial house will not be able to change their 
auditor if they have not given notice of such intention to their principle employees 
and if they have not given them the name of the party they are to choose twenty-one 
days before the closure of the books for the past year. How is it possible for the 
shareholders to appreciate the work of their auditor twenty-one days before they have 
seen his report? Why should not the majority of the shareholders present be free, 
on the very day of the meeting to appoint an auditor of their choice 2 Should the 
manager or the board of directors, forget or neglect to give by mail, to each of the 
shareholders, fourteen days before the meeting, notice of the names of the persons 
that will be submitted to the meeting and the names of those who are going to 
propose them, that would be sufficient to insure the re-election of the auditor in charge 
who is eligible without such formality. Here we can see the necessity of the amend- 
ments I suggested in order to incite the shareholders to attend in greater numbers the 
meeting of the bank; that is to say the sending of a true financial report at the same 
time as the notice of convocation, a few days before the meeting, and the modifi- 
cation or even the abolition of the system of voting by proxy. 

I find in that legislation the same fallacious spirit that can be seen in several of 
the clauses of the Bank Act. As it is intended to deprive the shareholders of the 
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free exercise of their rights, it would be more simple and more honest to say so right 
away and to decide that the board of directors and the auditor shall be appointed 
by the manager and that the shareholders will have nothing to say regarding the 
management of the affairs of their bank. 

Certain people have been under the impression that if the inspection of the 
banks were made by employees appointed by the government we could discover the 
means of insuring a perfect administration. They have forgotten to add all the 
amendments that the law would require so that such inspection be made in a prac- 
tical way. Should it be made at the head office only or in every branch? It is known 
that the number of those branches is unlimited and that some of them haye more 
than 300. 

If the inspection is made in every branch will the inspectors have to go in 
every place where there is a branch? Or will their attributions be regional and will 
they have to inspect all the branches that will have to be found within the limits of 
their respective territory, and such being the case to whom are they going to report 4 

Besides, how far would that inspection go? Will it embrace all the operations 
of the banks? Would those inspectors have to inquire officially of the standing of 
every customer and of the value of every effect? On what authority would an in- 
spector report as to the solvability of the client or as to the value of those effects, 
especially if the latter are not known at the stock exchange? Others have insisted 
upon the limitation of the inspection to the head office under the pretence that 
there is the place where all the witnesses of the banks are to be found. 

Tt is not likely to-day that the inspector could find at the head office all the 
financial cookery of the manager, but on the following day when the law was pro- 
mulgated would not the managers be able to disseminate in each of their numerous 
branches the doubtful values of their assets? Do not the items 7 and 8 of the 
monthly report of the assets of the bank : ‘(7) Assets not otherwise included in the 
agencies and branches of the bank ; (8) Assets not otherwise included in the agen- 
cies and branches of the bank in foreign countries’ open the door to abuses ? Do not 
those two items allow some at bay managers to hide all their losses and all the wit- 
nesses of their assets? 

With the provision of the law, the form of the present project and the few 
amendments that they intend to propose, the inspection by the government would have 
no noticeable results. It would not prevent loans to be made on fake values; and 
the manager of the bank could always put—even believe himself bound to put—in 
the columns ‘Loans on demand on stocks,’ the loans guaranteed by effect the value 
of which is either null or doubtful. 

One must not forget that actually the law allows almost all the means that at 
bay bank managers have taken to protect the credit of their institution and to 
declare fictitious capitals. ven if the inspection was made by the government the 
Same managers would always have the same means at their disposal. I am not ready 
to state that the inspections of banks by the government would not have some 
results; but it would at the same time contain dangers. Let the government be 
asked to modify the form of the monthly report that the banks are filling with them 
so that the government can be always aware if a bank always possesses assets that it 
can at any time realize equal to 25 p.c. of its obligations towards the public. Columns 
10, 11, 12 and 13 of the form of the monthly report on which they rely to face the 
runs are not clear enough. They are allowed to put, and in fact they do put. too many 
of the commercial effect that cannot be realized on demand. It is greatly due to 
those columns that the managers of bankrupt banks have created fine statements 
which have been easily shaken. 

That is the reason why I suggested to divide in the monthly report the assets 
into two distinct parts, so that in the columns containing the assets which can be 
realized immediately one could only see values of the highest type and loans on 
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demand guaranteed by commercial effect quoted at the exchange and not over 80 to 
90 p.c. of. the quotation of the last day of the month. The total amount of those 


columns ought to represent at least 25 p.c. of what is due by the bank to the public. 


For that it is necessary that it should be said in the chapter of the interpretation 
what constitutes the assets that can be realized immediately ; and the government 
could then appoint inspectors whose duty would be to audit at the head office of the 
bank the value of those assets. This way the banks would be sufficiently protected 
against a run. The Bankers’ Association cannot seriously object to that partial 
inspection. As to the remainder let the Association leave to the shareholders an 
enough amount of latitude to allow themselves to watch the management of their 
bank; and we will no more be threatened of the fall of the institutions because a 
shareholder will have asked, at the general annual meeting, the cost of the adminis- 
tration or detail as to the loss and gains of the year. 

Then subsections 4, 6, 7 and 8 ought to be struck out, and the shareholders 
should be at liberty to appoint their own auditor, whom I would designate under the 
name of censor or controller. The inspection by the government employees is 
neither practical, necessary nor proper. To make government inspection practical 
you will have to limit it so much that it will become worthless. 

It is not necessary. The government should not interfere with the administra- 
tion of banks only in so far as it may be necessary to protect to a certain extent the 
publie at large, that is the depositors and holders of bank notes. 

Experience has shown that in order to avoid any surprise a bank ought to have 
in silver or values entirely realizable on demand a sufficient amount to meet 25 p.c. 
of what it is indebted towards the public. It is important that that should be known. 
It is not proper. It is one of the prerogatives of the landlord or the proprietor to 
nominate the person to audit or investigate the true state of the affairs of their in- 
stitution. J would give that power to the shareholders not to the manager, not to 
the directors, but to the shareholders themselves. 

He ought to: be elected by the majority of the shareholders present at the meet- 
ing, taking no notice of the proxy. 

That leads me to speak again about the meeting of the shareholders. How is 
it that the shareholders do not attend in greater numbers those assemblies ? In the 
first place the convocation calling of meetings ought equally be made by letter. 

The system of proxies ought to be abolished or changed and a complete report 
showing-the loss and gain account given. When there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the board of directors and the controllers, the responsibility should remain 
with the board of management. At the annual meeting the censors will report to 
the shareholders who will take whatever action they think fit. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. The provision with respect to the appointment of an auditor by the English 
practice is supposed to be for the protection of an auditor doing his duty, and the 
shareholders. You evidently have the view it would work the other way. The idea 
of the English practice is that a conscientious auditor may not be placed in an embar- 
rassing situation by being removed without notice. The idea is to prevent the auditor 
being suddenly displaced by the directors without notice and consideration 2—A, It 
does not work well with shareholders, but it may with directors, 

Q. Under the proposed English practice, everybody knows about the proposed 
change and the matter can be fully discussed. The intention is to protect the share- 
holders, not the directors. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What have you to say regarding 18B: ‘ The record to be kept of proxies, and 
the time, not exceeding thirty days, within which proxies must be produced and re- 
corded prior to a meeting, in order to entitle the holder to vote thereon? "AT think 
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it is most unfait that a man should be compelled to have his proxy in within thirty 
days, because he may not have received notice of the meeting thirty days before it 
took place, and consequently he would be too late with his proxy. I know there is 


_a weak point in my argument, because this is a shareholders’ by-law. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Section 18 provides that the shareholders of the bank may regulate ‘the 
record to be kept of proxies, and the time, not exceeding thirty days, within which 
proxies must be produced and recorded prior to a meeting, in order to entitle the 
holder to vote thereon.’ I think the shareholders might make a by-law any time 
within the thirty day limit. 

The CHairMAN.—Mr. Ducharme has only a few minutes more, so we had better 
proceed. 

Mr. DucHARME.—I wanted to speak about depositors. 

Hon. Mr. WuiTeE.—Let us take up the matter of deposits now. 

Mr. DucuarMe.—I want to say a few words on that subject and also on the ques- 
tion of gold reserves. Before doing so, however, I would like to point out that the 
English text and the French text of the Bill do not agree. The English text pro- 
vides that the banks must deposit with trustees, while the French text reads that the 
banks can hold the gold in their own hands. In the latter case it would cease to be 
a central reserve. 

Hon. Mr. WuitTe.—The gold is to be kept by trustees to be named by the Bankers’ 
Association. The trustees will probably be three banks and an institution like a 
trust company. There would then be joint custody of the gold, probably in Mont- 
real. That is the idea. 

* Mr. DucHarMre.—The French translation does not say that. 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—Then the French translation is incorrect. The Bill as it 
reads in English is right. 

Mr. DuciarMe.—Such a plan as you explain would be better. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you care to know something about the guaranteeing of deposits? T 
know that is a matter in which you are interested?—A. Before dealing with that may 
I be allowed to put in a petition from the Chambre du Commerce of Montreal, 
although I do not quite fully approve of their idea. 


< 


By Hon. Mr, White: 
Q. On the guaranteeing of deposits —A. Yes. 


(Petition handed in and filed.) 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT OF MONTREAL. 


To the Right Honourable R. L. Borpenx, Prime Minister, 
and the Honourable W: T. Wurre, Minister of Finance of Canada: 


The humble petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the District of Montreal 
respectfully sheweth :— 


1. That in order to expand, the commerce and industries of Canada need all the 
capital available in this country; 

2. That a part of the population will rather put their savings in the Post Office or 
Government savings banks than in the banks, as they believe that the latter do not 
offer as good security; 
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3. That, on that account, the present total of deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks is (60) sixty millions of dollars, and that, before long, this figure will have 
inereased considerably ; 

4. That, with a view to give more confidence to the public, the government should, 
in revising the Bank Act, insert a clause making it compulsory on the banks to create 
a special fund to be reserved as a guarantee for the deposits, in the same way as there 
exists a fund as guarantee for the notes in circulation; 

5. That the public, should such a guarantee exist, would feel more inclined to 
trust their savings to the banks, rather than to the Post Office and Government Savings 
Banks, and that, thereby, commerce and industry would have at their disposal a 
larger amount of capital now unproductive; 

6. That the State would in no way suffer from the establishment of such a guar- 
antee fund, inasmuch as the administration of the millions now entrusted to it entails 
an annual deficit, since the government pays 3 per cent to depositors, and the admin- 
istration costs at least from 1 per cent to 14 per cent, whilst the government can 
borrow at almost any time at 34 per cent; 

7. That the State would derive a great benefit in promoting the establishment of 
a guarantee fund for deposits, since, on that account, the millions which it keeps 
unproductive would yield a good deal more were they left at the disposal of commerce 
and industry, the net result being an increased prosperity for Canada; 

8. That the banks, on the other hand, could not reasonably object to the establish- 
ment of such guarantee fund for savings deposits, considering that they would be the 
first parties to profit by such a reform, as the public would trust more savings to the 
banks; moreover, greater confidence being created by the fact of the existence of such 
a guarantee, the vublic will feel less inclined to initiate irrational runs on banks; 

Wherefore the Chamber of Commerce of the District of Montreal respectfully 
prays that the Right Honourable Prime Minister of Canada and the Honourable 
Minister of Finance do cause to be inserted in the proposed ‘ Act respecting Banks 
and Banking’, now under consideration, a clause making it compulsory for the banks 
to establish a fund to be reserved as a guarantee for savings deposits, in the same 
manner as they have a fund for the guarantee of the notes in circulation. 


And your petitioners will ever pray. 


The Chamber of Commerce 
of the District of Montreal. 


Mr. DucHarmMe.—Let me say now that I do not approve of government inspec- 
tion, for these reasons: I do not think it is practicable, reasonable or proper. I 
believe we could have a partial inspection by the government in this way: It has 
been admitted for the last 30 years that 25 per cent of available assets is all the bank 
requires to protect it against any possible run or surprise. Now all that the govern- 
ment wants to know is whether a bank is in a position to meet that condition. If 
it is there is no need to go any further. The moment the bank is in the position that 
it can stand up, without any danger of falling, that moment its position is secure. 
What security do you want more than that ? Tf you can so arrange it that a bank 
never will fail there is no danger of the depositors losing a cent. The only way to 
insure that is that the bank shall have 25 per cent of liquid assets on call, not sup- 
posed to be on call. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Suppose a run on the bank took place that carried off 25 per cent of their 
assets so that the bank’s liquid assets would have disappeared, in what position would 
the bank be?—A. That 25 per cent would be available, but I do not think you would 
require that amount, because in case of a run all the branches would not be affected. 
T™ large cities where the telephonic facilities exist, the run on a bank are now more 
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serious, but in the small towns where the branches are situated the facilities for com- 
munication are not so good and the news would not spread so rapidly and the bank 
branches scattered in all the provinces cannot be affected by a run. Therefore, in 
making provision for 25 per cent of the amount of total assets you have is more than 
sufficient to meet possible needs. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. In your opinion does the history of banking in Canada prove that if the banks 
are kept reasonably clean, there is no need of guaranteeing the deposits?—A. Yes. 
What I say is that by means of this 25 per cent you make provision for any emergency. 

Now let me deal with the question of protection for the depositors. The best pro- 
tection the depositors can be given is to insure the greatest possible stability to the 
banks. I have already stated that if the shareholders were given the full exercise of 
their rights, they would be more interested in the management of their bank, and 
would, most of the time, prevent the losses that occur either through lack of prudence, 
‘or otherwise, on the part of their managers. It is easily understood that if the share- 
holders succeed in protecting themselves, they give, at the same time, more security 
to the depositors; because, in, ease of failure, the shareholders cannot withdraw any 
dividend before the depositors are paid in full 

It has also been seen that the bank circulation fund could be utilized to redeem 
circulated notes of the bankrupt banks; this would mean so much for the depositors, 
the circulation being actually paid by the depositors. 

Should this fund be insufficient, all the remainder of the unpaid circulation notes 
could be charged in first against the assets. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Instead of waiting until the assets are realized you would make them immedi- 
ately available and let the banks rank upon them?—A. Yes, and at the same time save 
that additional percentage that you make the banks pay the depositors for the cir- 
culation. 


By Mr. Aikins: 


Q. Let me try to get your idea more clearly. You would apply the circulation 
fund in redemption of the notes first?—A. Yes, first. 

Q. And if there was anything afterwards you would refund that circulation fund? 
—A. Yes; these funds could then rank as a depositor. 

Q. You would pay it back to the circulation fund?—A. Certainly, the same as 
the depositors. 

Why are the depositors in the Canadian banks in view of clause 131, section A, 
obliged to pay for the circulation notes of a failed bank, when, in a similar case, those 
of the British North America Bank are not? I have nothing to say against the fact 
that this section does not apply to the Bank of British North America; I would 
rather believe that it should be struck off the statute. We would then cause all the 
provisions of clause 19 of clause 61 to apply to every bank, which determines the cir- 
culation of the Bank of British North America’s notes at 75 per cent of the paid-up 
capital, but allows it to circulate its notes for an additional amount of 25 per cent 
provided it leaves with the minister an equal amount in gold. 

Sections B and C of the same article which provide that the deposits of both 
federal and provincial governments be privileged, that is paid by the depositors 
should also disappear from this statute. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You mean the privileged deposits of the government?—A. Yes. I do not 
believe that privilege is fair. 
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By Mr. Atkins: - 

Q. You think that the government should rank with ordinary depositors 2—A, 
Yes. Such legislation is ancient and there is no reason for its existence at the present 
time. One might object, perhaps, that there are fiduciary deposits, but it would be 
very easy to have those deposited in the sayings banks of the federal government. 
Why should the federal and provincial governments be paid to the detriment of the 
depositors whose savings sometimes represent such an amount of sacrifice amd priva- 
tion? The latter have not, as the government have, all facilities to be well posted; 
and these losses of money are infinitely more detrimental to the depositors than to 
the state. 

Now, as to clause 61, dealing with gold reserve. Before discussing these reserves 
I wish to draw the attention of the members of the Committee to the fact that the 
English text and the French text do not say the same thing. 

The English text states that the banks will deposit that gold with the trustees, 
while the French translation says that the banks will deposit that gold in their own 
hands. 

It is more than possible that this should really be the meaning of clause 5 when 
it says that the Bankers’ Association, which in virtue of chapter 124 shall make the 
regulations concerning the keeping and the administration of these reserves; but I 
am asking myself how the translator can have translated ‘ with them’ by ‘ chez elles.’ 

In these dispositions there are two dangers. In the first case the three or four 
managers who control the Banker’s Association might abuse that power. Then if 
the banks are allowed to keep that gold at home will they not take advantage of it to — 
lower their cash reserve and shall they not charge the depositors with this increase 
of circulation. It is only a disguised means of doubling their circulation. The banks 
say that they have never asked for this. It is easy to take it away from them. If the 
banks have no need for it, the country certainly does not need it. 

Tf the banks were to buy in gold their circulation surplus, the government might 
utilize a part of that gold. The profit for the country would be better than a tax. 

In subsection 4 and following of section 61 is established what is called a central 
gold reserve. This new disposition of the law permits the banks to increase their 
circulation to any figure, as long as they place into the hands of four trustees—three 
of whom shall be appointed by the Bankers’ Association—gold currency to a sum 
equal to the amount of such an increase. They seem to desire giving much impor- 
tance to this ‘ central gold reserve,’ but I do not believe that it can be of great utility. 
Some bank managers think they have found in it the means of preventing the scarcity 
of money and of giving more elasticity to finance, but they are mistaken. How could 
‘the bank finance be held by giving them, let us say one hundred million of addi- 
tional circulatiton if at the same time one hundred millions of their gold currency 
is paralyzed? The Act states that instead of gold currency the banks may deposit 
Dominion bills, but that comes to the same thing, since the banks cannot obtain. 
Dominion bills except by paying them in gold. The only result of this legislation 
will be to replace the circulation of Dominion notes by that of the bank notes and to 
thus give the banks the benefit of bills which would be lost or destroyed in fires, 
wrecks or other accidents, but without any advantage to the government, the trade 
or the public. 

Presently the banks can always satisfy the insufficiency of their circulation by 
using federal notes; they object to the fact that their clients may find it strange that 
a bank pays out in Dominion bills instead of paying in its own. The objection is not 
serious.and cannot justify this complication by legislation. ; 

I do not see why the government should not use a large half of the eighty-three 
millions of gold currency they have on hand; it would thus save a couple of million 
of interest per annum. This gold currency in the government cellars is completely 
unactive and is thus preserved only to answer to any demand of re-imbursement. 
The circulation of small nates will always be slow to return and the banks will always 
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need circulation among themselves for the compensation room. This saving’ would 
not only cover the printing expenses and other costs of this circulation but the gov- 
ernment would find a profit in it. Let us not forget, moreover, that the trustees will 
be submitted to the Bankers’ Association, which may regulate the keeping and the 
administration of the central gold reserve and the execution of the dispositions of the 
law as far as these reserves are concerned. 

The payment of the circulation is apparently guaranteed by the funds of the 
bank; but in reality it is the depositors who are responsible and this fund, as many 
other clauses of the Act, is only a deception. It is very true that section 64 stipulates 
that the banks shall deposit with the government, to be affected to the redemption of 
the notes of bankrupt banks, a sum equal to 5 per cent of their mean circulation, 
but the sections 116 and 131 render these stipulations illusory. Section 116 obliges 
the liquidators, before closing the liquidation, to take from the assets of the bank 
sums sufficient to pay the outstanding bills as well as the interest at 5 per cent on 
these notes from the date of the suspension of the bank. Section 131 stipulates that 
the circulation and interests and the sums due to the federal and provincial govern- 
ments shall be paid in full, before the depositors can receive one cent. So that it 
is the assets of the bank that is to say the depositors who are responsible for the 
circulation, and not the bank’s funds. To reach the bank’s funds the bank assets 
should not be sufficient to pay for the circulation. 

There never was such a case. The rankest assets of a bank that failed have always 
been more than sufficient to pay for its paper currency. 

A few years ago the banks under pretence of the scarcity of money obtained an 
order in council authorizing them to put into circulation during the harvest season 
(3 months) an additional amount of their bills. This circulation surplus should not 
exceed 30 per cent, that is to say 15 per cent of their paid-up capital and 15 per cent 
of their reserve. This year at section 61, subsections 14, 15, 16 and 18 they have 
caused to be introduced in the act the stipulation of this order in council and it is 
there stipulated that for this circulation surplus the banks will have an interest of 5 
per cent per annum which interest shall be part of the consolidated revenue fund. 
There is no doubt that this order in council gave to the banks 33 millions of addi- 
tional circulation with which they could during three months facilitate discount and 
accommodate their clients specially those of the West. It seems to have been forgotten 
however that at the end of the harvest season the values which the banks would have 
received in exchange for this circulation surplus would not have been all realized and 
that the banks would then be obliged to redeem a part of these notes by means of 
their ordinary assets, which would then be of a nature to embarrass somewhat their 
finances. As in every other case it has also been forgotten that tnis circulation surplus 
was a new charge for the depositors. I find it strange that it has been thus possible, 
by a simple order in council, to impose on them an additional responsibility of some 
33 millions of dollars without consulting them or giving them any new guarantee. 
For excuse they say that the depositors do not need any guarantee because the banks 
recelve in return values for an amount equal to his circulation surplus. This argu- 
ment cannot stand. The banks that have failed had also received values for their 
circulation and for the deposits which had been entrusted to them and that did not 
prevent their depositors from losing half of their money. As long as sections 
116 and 131 remain unamended, the banks’ circulation will be a heavy load upon the 
depositors. It should then be necessary that the bank funds be really the first guar- 
antee of the payment of circulation and that sections 116 and 131 should not apply 
except in the case where the bank’s funds should be insufficient. This intervention, 
while it may be most favourable towards the depositors, could not injure the banks’ 
circulation, as the guarantees would remain the same. Moreover, the banks might be 
obliged to increase their circulation fund which is presently of five millions by adding 
to it annually a sum equal to one per cent of their paid-up capital, until that fund 
has reached an amount sufficient to assure the government that the redemption of 
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the notes is fully guaranteed. The bank could not complain of having to pay that 1 
per cent per annum, since that circulation, which costs them nothing, must bring to 
them an average of 44 per cent per annum and that the government itself pays them 
3 per cent on that bank fund. One might probably wonder why the banks are, more 
than the other corporations, compelled to report to the government and to give it 
guarantees. It is simply because they enjoy privileges which the other corporations 
do not possess. Thus, the law prohibits any person, in a corporation, to employ the 
word ‘bank’ or any equivalent in a foreign language. The banks haye the right to 
receive deposits, even from those unqualified to contract—whateyer be the age, the 
status or the condition of the person—and to reimburse the capital, in part or in 
whole, and to pay the interests without the need of the intervention of any other 
party or ofticial employee. They may issue as circulation, their own notes and the law 
forbids any other person or company from doing the same. They may loan and they 
have the privilege of mortgaging for their loans uncut timber, unfinished ships, 
storage receipts, farm products, forest, quarry, mine or sea products, lake and river 
products, dairy or manufactured goods or unmanufactured goods. They have also the 
right of opening branches throughout the country and even abroad. If the government 
grants such great privileges to the banks that receive the people’s savings, it should 
also, adopt laws for the protection of its armies, for life insurance, navigation, rail- 
ways, and all institutions of public interest, whether for health or life protection, its 
savings or its goods, see also to the point that the law shall insure them all possible 
guarantee for the protection of the depositors. 

As to 61 B.—Should the banks pay an annual tax for the privileges of issuing 
notes? I say no. I believe it would be preferable that the government reserve to 
itself the circulation of the $5, even the $10, if necessary, and utilize a portion of the 
gold it receives towards that circulation. 

With respect to paragraph 61 C, dealing with currency, I believe that if the gold 
deposits in the government vaults made by the banks were slightly increased, the 
government would always be in a position to help the banks in commercial crises. 

Article 65 should also be amended in such a manner as to provide that the cir- 
culation shall not bear interest immediately when the bank ceases its payment. Why 
should such cireulation, which does not bear any interest when the bank is in opera- 
tion, bear interest when the responsibilities of the depositors begin 4 Why should 
not the banks continue to pay on presentation the notes of a bankrupt bank? Those 
notes are guaranteed by the bank circulation fund, therefore any bank that would 
redeem them would have no trouble to get refunded by the state, with which such 
fund is deposited. These notes are consequently as value for them as any other value 
in circulation. 

The Act, clause 116, obliges the liquidator, when the liquidation is closed, to 
leave with the minister a sum equal to the amount of the notes not yet claimed. 
Why should the depositors be forced to pay all the notes which will never be claimed 
because they have been destroyed by fire, shipwreck or other accidents? What 
becomes of the amounts that are in the vaults of the government, intended to meet 
the notes of banks that have failed, and that will never be claimed? 

Clause 58 enacts that no dividend, nor any premium that would impair the paid 
up capital can be declared. The provision reads:— 


‘Directors who wilfully and knowingly concur in the declaration and the 
payment of any dividend or premium that would enter into the paid-up capital 
of the bank will be, jointly and severally, held responsible for the amount of the 
dividend or premium as a debt by them due to the bank.’ : 


That clause that might have been to the advantage of the depositors has never 
been, and will never be, of any value as long as the words ‘knowingly and wilfully’ 
shall be left in it. Why should we allow the directors to hide themselves behind 
those words and not give themselves the trouble to find out whether their bank can 


) 
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meet dividends ? The directors of most of the banks that have failed had, although 
the paid-up capital had been impaired and sometimes had entirely disappeared for 
Some years, continued just the same as regularly to declare dividends. I am not 
aware, however, that in any case creditors have benefited by that clause. Let the 
Finance Department remain quiet. If the opportunity is ever given to take action 
in order to claim a refund of dividends declared in such a way, contrary to law, the 
directors that are concerned will find as many excuses as the law can produce. Not 
only ought the words ‘knowingly and wilfully’ be struck out, but a penalty should 
be provided for every infringement of this clause. 


Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. 


be HOUSE OF ComMMoNsS, 
CoMMITTEE Room, No. 101. 
Fray, April 18. 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
The examination of Mr. DUCHARME resumed. 


Mr. DucHArME.—I noticed this morning I made a mistake, when I read my note 
in reference to clause 54. I stated that I was referring to clause 56. Clause 54 
refers to the statements to be prepared for the shareholders, while I discussed it as 
if it-was 56, which deals with the nomination of auditors. 

The CHaIRMAN.—You will have, before your evidence is printed, a typewritten 
copy submitted to you,in which you may make any correction you see fit—A. What 
I was saying was this that the circulation fund should be applied first to the payment 
of circulation, and if the law were changed to prevent any compensation, just as soon 
as the bank suspends payment, it would be an improvement upon existing conditions. 
I suppose we all know how the suspension is started, the bank has a run, and the 
managers of certain branches at once telephone and give warning to their clients and 
friends to come in and draw their money because the bank is getting a run. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. Do the banks do that?—A. The local managers and clerks do that in order 
to make friends and to prepare for a position if the banks do not resume business. 
Q. You mean the other banks do that?—A. No, no, I mean the local manager 
and employees of the bank which is in trouble. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 
Q. You must mean the other banks?—A. No, I mean the bank on which there 
is a run. Just to illustrate, supposing there is a run on any bank in Ottawa, the 
manager of that branch at once telephones to his friends around here and says, ‘ We 


are. getting a run, you had better get your money out.’ d 
Q. Does that happen often?—A. No, but it is always the case when there is a run. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that what actually occurred in the case of the City & District Savings Bank, 


in Montreal upon which there was a run recently?—A. I do not know if it was done 
then. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. I did not think the local manager would dare to do that, I could understand 
that he would attempt to allay any fear on the part of the depositors and to assure 
them that the bank was able to meet its obligations. Would it not be very serious for 
a local manager if he sent out notices of that kind and it afterwards turned out not 
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to be the case, and the bank continued business?—A. I have seen it done. If the 
bank is in a sound condition, and fully prepared to meet any emergency, the employees 
may not do that, but if the bank has been drained—I suppose you know what drained 
means—if the people have been drawing on the bank for certain days, the employees 
are aware of that, and if there is any uneasiness on the part of the bank they know 
it, and the moment that the run starts they at once notify their friends. I know it 
has been done in Montreal for a positive fact, and it was done by more than one bank. 
The manager at once takes the telephone and advises his own friends to come and 
get their money. But they do more than that. The bank stops payment say at three 
o’clock to-day, and the manager will write to the local branch and say the bank has 
suspended payment, giving him instructions, ‘Don’t pay any more. I know as a 
positive fact that letter has been kept for more than a day without being opened 
because the local manager who received it knew what it contaihed and wanted to give 
a chance to his friends to draw out their money, and he paid out money the whole 
of the next day. I can give you the name of the bank if you wish, it was the Banque 
Ville Marie, and it happened at Chambly, where my residence is. I know the local 
manager who told his friends to come and get their money. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Don’t you think you have a peculiar type of man down there?—A. No, I think 
we have the common type, and I believe you will find the same type in any city of the 
Dominion of Canada. Of course the consequence is, when the bank closes, many go 
there and get their money, some get their money by drawing their deposits out and 
others using their deposits to pay their note. I have seen more than that done with 
the Ville Marie Bank. I have seen people in Montreal selling their deposits in that 
bank to people who had notes maturing in the bank, and other.people went with these 
deposits and took up their own notes. I know that in some cases the transaction was 
put into court and it was cancelled, but in many cases this was done. I think it is 
only fair that when a bank closes, from that moment out, there should be no more 


dealing done and any dealing that is done after that hour in any branch should be 
void. ; 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Are there no provisions under the Winding Up Act that would prevent any 
depositor from withdrawing his money under those circumstances or from retaining 
it if he has withdrawn it?—A. No, unless you put a clause in the law which says that 
any transaction made after the bank closes is null and void. 

Q. But is there no provision in the Winding Up Act, or would it not apply to 
banks 2?—A. It will not if we haven’t a specific clause in the Bank Act. 

Q. There is no specific hour at which the suspension of a bank takes place?—A. 
As a rule it comes about three o’clock. 

Q. It is pretty hard to say when it actually takes place—A. I would say as soon 
as the head office closes up. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 2 


Q. In the case of the Farmers’ Bank, if I am not mistaken, the branch offices in 
some places were taking in deposits after the head office had closed up. Is there any 
law by which those funds could be recoverable afterwards?—A. If you make a law 
there will be. There is no law at present. At present when the law fails, the civil law 
takes its course, and then comes the bankruptey law. Of course according to the 
bankruptcy law there is compensation, and if I owe you five dollars, and you owe me 
five dollars, I have the right to pay you with that. That is the compensation law in 
Quebee and I expect it is in the province of Ontario as well. But you would not be 
able to do that if you had a law to prevent it. 
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Q. Would not any law to prevent it only aggravate the trouble? If such a law 


were made would not everybody come rushing in to get their money?—A. I do not 
think so. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would not that come under the statute of fraud?—A. No, because under the 
law, as it is now, you have the right to pay a man to whom you owe money in that way, 
and I do not think that a man who borrows money should have the right to pay his 
note with the money he has there, while the depositor who never borrowed any money 
from the bank, who never had any privilege whatever from the bank, still has to leave 
his money there and cannot get it. 


By Mr. Barker; 
Q. But if he first draws his money and then pays it on the note what remedy 
would you have?—A. You mean to say that if a man has a note that is due, or if the 
note is going to be due, he should be able to pay it with his deposit ? 


Q. If he first draws his money and then pays the note with it what is the differ- 
ence?—A. If he does it before the bank suspends all right, but not afterwards. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. He cannot do it afterwards?—A. Yes, he does. 
By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. What Mr. Ducharme objects to is the manifest unfairness of any one having 
inside information that the bank is about to suspend, and being put in the position of 
obtaining payment while another customer cannot.—A. There is more than that. A 
bank suspends to-day. You can go to-morrow openly and say: ‘ Here is a cheque on 
that bank; I want to pay my note’; and the liquidator has to take it. That is not fair. 
The moment a bank suspends payment, everything should be stopped, and no man 
should be allowed to use any money in such bank to pay his own liabilities. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that if a man has a note maturing he should not 
be allowed to pay it?A. No. 

Hon Mr. Wuitr.—Then I suppose you are referring to the principle of set off, 
which is a very widely recognized principle. If a man owes a bank $1,000, and the 
bank owes that man the same amount, by the principle of set off, you are as you were 
in case of a failure?—A. Yes, I believe this principle of setting off should not be ap- 
plied to banks. When the bank suspends payment, it has ninety days to resume busi- 
ness, and failing, when it is declared insolvent. 

Q. Where are you going to draw the line?—A. J think that the moment a bank 
has suspended all transactions passed through the branches after such an hour should 
be all cancelled, and then all deposits of that bank should rank on the same footing. 

Q. I am told that there is a judgment by Justice McCann where a man could re- 
cover in a case of that kind.—A. I think if this practice was stopped it would mean a 
great deal for the depositors. 

Q. If a bank suspend payment it may be wound up under the terms of the Wind- 
ing-up Act. Section 98 of that Act reads :— 


If any sale, deposit, pledge cr transfer is made of any property real or per- 
= sonal 


That is very wide. 


—by a company in contemplation of insolvency under this Act, by way of 
security for payment by any creditor, or if any property, real or personal, 
movable or immovable, goods, effects or valuable security, are given by way of 
payment by such company to any creditor, whereby such creditor obtains or 
will obtain an unjust preference over the other creditors, such sale, deposit, 
pledge, transfer or payment shall be null and void. 
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I think that if a bank were in contemplation of insolvency that statute could be 
invoked 2A. I believe that only applies in case of a transfer of deposits. : 

Q. It says, ‘if any sale, deposit, pledge or transfer is made within thirty days 
next before the commencement of the winding-up under this Act, or at any time 
afterwards, it shall be presumed to have been so made in contemplation of insolvency.’ 
I believe the company or the bank cannot be heard to the contrary. I think that will 
go a long way to meet your difficulty. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): : 
Q. With respect to what Mr. Ducharme said a little while ago that he was 


opposed to the local manager and his friends having the opportunity of withdrawing _ 


their funds before the bank suspended, I know that in the case of the Farmers’ Bank 
a similar thing was done, and some $35,000 was withdrawn. But this amount sub- 
sequently had to be paid back. 

Mr. Nespirr.—Mr. Clarkson made them pay it back. 

Mr. Ducuarme.—lf I understand this law correctly, it says that if certain things 
are done within thirty days prior to a bank being insolvent, they may be recovered. 
But a bank is suspended ninety days before it is declared to be in bankruptcy. In 
the case cited of the Ville Marie Bank, the case was taken into court and the party 
who purchased the deposits lost. The court held that the party having a deposit 
could not sell it to another debtor for him to pay his debts. But I say it is not fair 
that the same man should pay his own debt with his deposit. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The Committee understand the point, Mr. Ducharme.—aA. There are some 
other matters I want to speak on in connection with section 54. 

Q. As to fuller details in the report to the shareholders—A. We discussed this 
morning subsection 4 of section 54. I think that the monthly report made to the 
government and the report made to the shareholders should be as much as possible the 
same. As it is now they are not the same; and I do not see why they should not 
be the same. And, further, I believe that the interpretation clauses are not full enough 
There are many items in the schedule that should be explained in the interpretation. 
The headings of some of the columns are too yague, and people do not know exactly 
what they mean. 

Q. Can you give us some examples?—A. Under liabilities you have (b) reserve 
fund. The banks have more than one reserve fund; and when you say they should 
show the amount of the reserve fund against the capital or if you mean the different 
reserves they have. I know it has been denied here that there is a second reserve; 
but I know that they have. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Pictou): 


Q. Can you tell us a case of a bank which has a second reserve?—A. I know 
to-day where there is such a fund. 

Q. Can you give the name of the bank?—A. No. You must be willing to take 
my word upon that. I am telling what I know actually exists. 

Q. How do you expect the Committee to act on your information if you are not 
willing to give us all the facts?—A. I am not here to divulge the names of any 
banks. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. There is probably a little misunderstanding between yourself and the Com- 
mittee. There has been an explanation given here of an inside reserve. JI under- 
stand that if a bank has a body of loans and discounts of, let us say, $5,000,000, the 
banker will say: Here is a body of loans that we believe to be perfectly good; but 
it has been the common experience of bankers that loans that are thought to be per- 
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fectly good, some of them at least, may turn out to be not as good as they were 
thought to be and therefore they say it is a sound principle, in order that our assets 
may not be over-valued; instead of calling that five million dollars, call it four and 
a half million, and write that amount off, so that that body of assets, which, on the 
face, is five million dollars, becomes four and a half million dollars. So that there 
is no specific fund to an inside reserve. What is usually called an inside reserve is 
the amount that is written off the face as protection against possible liability in the 
future. There is no specific fund, because the books would not balance if there were. 
There cannot be a hidden inside reserve so carried in the books, because if you did 
have it, it would be in your assets. The way it is done is by writing it off, on the 
assumption that a number of those loans may turn out not to be so good. 

Mr. McCurpvy.—At the time the bank return is made, it is written off, so that it 
really forms a credit amount of the bank. 

The CHairMan.—Suppose, however, a bank should make an unexpected loss. of 
$250,000. Would not there be a liability that, instead of taking 10 per cent off next 
year, they would take off 5 per cent? Would not that be probable? 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—It would depend on the earnings and the general situation. 
The object of it is this: supposing a bank meets with rather a heavy loss (as all do 
in the course of their experience), instead of writing that off their shown reserve, if 
they make provision in the way indicated, as against their loans and discounts, to 
that extent, it is a relief of the situation and the result is they do not show.these losses 
taken out of their reserve. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is it your idea that the total of the bank’s loans should be shown on one side 
of the account, and on the other side should appear the contingent account, or bad 
debt funds, as the case may be; and’ when it became necessary in one year to make a 
general provision, such as Mr. White has alluded to, against undisclosed losses, that 
they should be stated in the profit and loss account, as amount reserved against undis- 
closed losses? In that way, a shareholder would know how much was appropriated 
during the year against what were likely to become bad assets.—A. We are always 
turning around the same wheel. First of all, the banks show, in their statement, that 
they have deducted the amount, that is, so much has been taken out of the assets to 
cover up any future losses or incurred losses; but the point raised now is already 
covered by the statement that they are wiped out. When you say that you do not 
want to know the inside reserve, it means that you do not want the proprietor to know 
there has been any losses. You want to give the manager a chance to conceal from the 
shareholder—by means of an outside reserve he has created out of profits—that the 
bad debts are due to his own bad management. I quite understand there may be a 
necessity for providing against bad debts, and losses sometimes occur which may be 
so heavy that you cannot always increase your own assets; although, as has been 
repeated in this very Committee, one bank raised its assets by three and a half million 
dollars, to cover losses it had made. I don’t want to be asked to prove that. 


Q. Has it ever been contradicted?—A. If a man wants the proof, he can get it 
from the government reports, but if those losses are so heavy that they cannot be 
wiped-out in one year, then the contention is that the manager should leave the loan 
standing there as good, until he is prepared to wipe it out. Nearly all the managers 
of banks that have failed—there may have been one or two rascals—have been honest 
people who wrecked their banks on that very principle. Let me illustrate that. Let 
us suppose that A and B, two bank managers, each meet with a loss of $100,000. A 
says, all right, I will let that stand and next year I am going to reduce it by $40,000 
or $50,000 out of my profits. B says the same thing. A is lucky and succeeds in 
reducing his loss by $50,000, but B is unlucky and instead of wiping off any of the 
loss he loses another $100,000 and wrecks the bank. They are both working on the 
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same principle, trying to hide losses they have made from the shareholders, and I 


think the principle is wrong. e 
Q. Your idea is that the proprietor of a business is entitled to know full details 


of his business, and they should be shown in the report?—A. Yes, but we are getting 
away from the point I was discussing. What I wanted to ask was, what does reserve 


fund mean? 


By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. Can you suggest anything better than reserve fund, something more explicit? 
—A. Reserve fund is not a proper expression, because it is not a reserve, it is merely 
a surplus and should be ealled so. 

Q. You would suggest the word surplus?—A. Yes. I do not know whether 
‘reserve fund’ is right in the English language, but in the French language it is 
improper. It means a surplus of assets over your capital. I notice, in clause 54, the 
expression ‘deposits bearing interest’ and ‘deposits not bearing interest.’ I believe 
this is the proper expression and I think it should be used in the monthly report. It 
says there, however ‘ deposits payable after notice or on a fixed day.’ That is needed. 
Everybody connected with banks knows perfectly well that it does not matter when a 
deposit becomes due whether it is a two month or three month deposit, when the 
depositor comes to the wicket he will get his money. Of course, his interest may be 
deducted or some other penalty imposed, but the bank has to pay its deposits when 
demanded, or expose itself to a run. The primary object of this clause was to inform 
the government whether a bank was able to meet any run without embarrassing itself. 
The clause was never used, however, nor has it ever been a guide to anybody, and I 
believe ithe expression ‘deposits bearing interest’ and ‘not bearing interest’ is 
proper and preferable. To-day if you want that statement you can get it by running 
from one bank to another gathering up all the reports and find out what is the propor- 
tion of deposits bearing interest to those not bearing interest and you will find that 
to-day it is over 8 per cent. The expression should appear in the monthly report in 
just the same form as in the shareholders’ report and then the country would know 
what it is. : 

The CuammMan.—It is in the annual report, but not in the monthly report. The 
monthly report is described in section 114. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Before you leave the annual report to shareholders, would you give us the 
benefit of your observations on whether or not bonds should be detailed?—A. I am 
coming to that. 


By the Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I do not quite understand the distinction you are making as to the monthly 
statement. I find in the monthly statement (Schedule D) that there are two items: 
deposits by the public, payable after notice or on a fixed day, in Canada; and deposits 
by the public, payable on demand in Canada. What is the point that you have in 


view?—A. I think it should be ‘deposits bearing inerest’ and ‘not bearing interest,’ 


as you have it in the shareholders’ report. 

Q. Don’t you think that the point of that is not so much bearing interest, as to 
bring out the fact that notice is required to withdraw? That is the idea back of this: 
that it is desirable to know how much are the demand liabilities as opposed to the 
habilities that are only payable after the lapse of a few days or a month. Don’t you 
think it advisable that that should continue?—A. No. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why ?#—A. Because deposits are always payable on demand. 
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Q. I know that but let us take the case of a small bank with liquid assets, 
$500,000. It might have demand deposits, $500,000; it might have time deposits of 
say, $1,000,000. Now it would be in a position to pay its demand deposits, but not 
all its deposits, but it could gather time in paying the others in case of emergency. 
That has been the case in the United States all along—A. I don’t blame the bank 
trying to get time and this would not be affected by the change. There was another 
point [ wished to speak on. Paragraph (fh) Clause 54 reads: ‘railway and other 
bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value.’ It seems to me there 
should be a distinction made between those that are quoted on the market and those 
that are not. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. Those that are listed and those that are not?—A. Those that are not listed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that the directors ought to append to the shareholders’ report 
a statement of their bonds of this character?—A. It is:the same thing as I told you 
this morning. When a man is interested in a bank and wants to know whether that 
bank is in a position to meet a run, the first thing he will try to find out is whether 
that bank has got liquid assets or assets immediately available, equal to 25 p.c. of 
its public liabilities, that is to the depositors and the circulation. If he finds that 
it has then he is reassured and remains quiet. These columns as they are there in 
the bank statement show what a liquid asset is. What was the object of the law in 
drawing a distinction between loans made on eall and loans made on current notes ? 
There was an object, what was it? It was to determine which were short loans and 
which were call loans. It was to make clear that it was money you could get at once. 
What guarantee does it give the public that the amount represented there is of good 
asset 2? Then loans and stocks should be divided between stocks and non-listed stocks. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. A great many unlisted securities are more valuable than listed securities, 
—A. That may be. In this case you have got to get so much money on demand. 

Q. That could be realized on unlisted securities?—A. It might or might not. 
Now we come to item 12 of Schedule D: ‘Canadian Municipal securities, and 
British, foreign and colonial public securities other than Canadian.’ You might 
as well say ‘British, foreign and colonial public securities.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It means securities that are not Canadian?—A. But it mentions Canadian 
municipal securities, too. Why not say Canadian municipal, and British, foreign 
and colonial public securities? 

The CHAamRMAN.—We will make,a note of that. 

Mr. DucHarME.—There is another question that was discussed this morning, and 
that is, what is a short loan? ‘I think it should be a loan on call. We ought to be 
able to know from the reports published by the government whether the bank has got 
that 25 per cent of available assets of which I spoke. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Before you leave that point, would you see any objection to attaching an 
appendix to the directors’ report to the shareholders, giving a list of the securities 
owned by the bank? I may say that the Bank of Nova Scotia now does that volun- 
tarily 2—A. I would see no objection to that. 
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By the Chawman: 


Q. Supposing a thorough auditor, appointed by the’ shareholders, goes carefully 
through the securities mentioned here—the railway and other bonds, debentures and 
stocks and so forth—and reports to the shareholders at their annual meeting that he 
had examined all these securities and was satisfied with them, would not that answer 
the same purpose as to publish the list?—A. It would. But if yon remember my 
remarks made this morning, I did not use the term ‘auditor.’ I prefer to call him. 
a censor or controller. That man should not only go there and verify the figures of 
the bank but should also verify the values. In case this man should not agree with 
the directors, that controller should make his report in writing and leave the responsi- 
bility on the directors. At the next general meeting he would come forward and put 
his case before the shareholders, who would deal with it as they thought proper. But 
there should be no friction during the term of office. 

Another question: Should our banks have branches outside of Canada? I have 
raised this question in one of my articles but I have not come to any conclusion, 
although I said enough to show that I don’t believe it is desirable. The loans out- 
side of Canada were ninety-five million dollars more than the deposits received from 
there. 

We cannot afford to let our money go outside. Now, there is an objection to 
that; the objection is that in the case of emergency we want some money. We do 
sometimes want money and we cannot always get it. In 1907 we could not get it 
and if one bank had started at that time in Montreal or Toronto with a run the whole 
country would have suffered. In order to overcome that I was thinking you might 
arrange our bank system and work it out, so that you could increase the gold reserve 
in the hands of the government. To-day you have, I forget the exact figures now, 
but no doubt you have $75,000,000 : I believe we should arrange our banking laws so 
as to increase the reserve. Somebody talks about taxing the banks. I do not believe 
in that, you might possibly do it but it is a question of constitutional right to do so; 
but supposing you have the right I do not believe in taxing the banking system, let 
the provincial government do that. If you could increase the gold reserve there 
is no danger whatever in the government using 50 per cent of that gold, none what- 
ever. Therefore if you can imagine $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 in the treasury, 
you would have enough money there if at any time a crisis arises in this country; 
and the government could at once loan to these banks 50 cents on the dollar of their 
assets when trade is low; I do not mean to say a bank is failing, that is another thing, 

Q. I do not follow you. How would the government get that gold?—A. For 
rescue and provide these funds. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I do not follow you. How would the government get that gold 2~A. For 
instance, you have about $75,000,000 to-day. 

Q. Which the banks can ask for because——A. But they cannot ask it all at 
once: of this $75,000,000 $22,500,000 is in small notes, and the other is all in notes 
between the banks. The banks will always require that money, they may sometime 
come to the government and ask for 10 per cent. 

Q. They can come to-morrow and get that. They hold Dominion notes against 
that, and the Dominion must hold gold against those notes if they come for it?—A. I 
was discussing last year with a man from France who came here for the purpose of 
trying to start a new insurance company. Do you know the reason why he wouldn’t- 
come in? It was because policy holder had the right to come in and take the 
vash surrender value. ‘Why, he said,’ in France the directors have the right to do 
that but not the man; we do not want to be exposed to the possibility of everybody 
coming in one day and drawing it all out, we could not do it.’ We are not so much 
scared about it in this country as they. It is the same with the cash reserves. 
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Q. You haven’t shown how the government is going to get that gold?—A. You 


have $75,000,000. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. But how do we get that ?—A. From currency. 

Q. But where from?—A. From the banks. 

Q. What do they take it for?+—A. Jn the way of notes. 

Q. They could present those notes to-morrow and get the gold?—A. But we 
know they will not. 

Q. But would the government dare to put itself in the position that it would 
not be able to meet with gold its notes payable on demand? Supposing I impair that 
reserve and to-morrow $50,000,000 of notes are presented and they say, ‘We want 
gold, what would I do?—A. If the government doesn’t want to do that let them keep 
it there for the disposition of the banks. 

Q. But that is the condition on which it is put there, that they can get it 7—A. I 
know that this gold reserve which is going into the hands of the government now 
they are going to keep in their own hands. I believe you can use a part of it the 
same as you use a part of the deposits; you do not keep all the money that is on 
deposit, you know perfectly well they will not come and get it. I was thinking in 
this connection that the government should carry its circulation, and should print all 
the bills, and instead of letting the banks have the right to circulate as much as the 
paid-up capital, as in this clause, and on the other hand if the Bank of British North 
America only has the right to circulate 75 per cent and up to a hundred if it pays up 
to 25 per cent cash, instead of having a system which is more or less troublesome and 

-puts the people of this country in a difficult state, because if the Bank of British 
North America was to fail the circulation would rank with the depositors, who would 
be no better off than our own depositors, because clause 131 does not apply to the bank. 
I think that if the government would print all the bills and let the banks receive 
bills up to 200 per cent of their paid-up capital by depositing with the government 
50 per cent in gold, the government. could not be any worse off than it is to-day. 
You would have 50 per cent of gold against the delivery of notes. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 


Q. That would not be money, that would be paper.—A. No, that would be gold. 

Q. No, paper, that’s what it would be, paper.—A. All these bills would be stamped 
with the bank’s name, so that in the whole Dominion you would only have one bill, 
no matter which bank you get it from it would be a similar bill, and, as I say, that 
circulation being guaranteed by this bank, which paid 50 per cent in gold, cash, and 
by the whole assets of the bank, the government stands no chance of losing any money. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Supposing in the case of the Farmers’ Bank, they had got notes and deposited 
50 per cent in gold, and let us see how that would work out if they had made a complete 
clean up instead of a partial clean up; if they had Jost everything would not the gov- 
ernment have to pay the whole notes ?—A. Then it would have a lien on the assets. 

Q. But supposing the assets were all away, supposing they made a clean up alto- 
gether ?—A. The Ville Marie depositors got thirty-five cents. 

Q. What you really suggest is that the Dominion should issue notes against 50 
per cent reserve through the bank?—A. Yes, and limit it to double the paid up 
capital. But of course I was not prepared to discuss that proposition at full length. 

The CHairnman.—That is rather too advanced, I think, for our present discussion, 
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By Mr. Atkins: 

Q. Do I understand from your remarks that you think the banks incorporated in 
this country ought not to have branches or agencies abroad ?—A. No, I do not approve 
of it, although, as I say, I had raised the question in the paper but never solved it. I 
never said it should not be but I said sufficient to show that I was not very favourable 
to it. Of course I believe sometimes it is proper to have a place where you can get 
some money. 

Q. That is on call loans?—A. Call loans, yes. 

Q. But do you not think it is an advantage to have branches in foreign countries 
or British possessions to do business ?—A. No, I do not think we should. 

Q. What about other branches invother places, do you think it is a disadvantage to 
Canada ?—A. We have to be Britisher enough to allow the circulation to go there. 

Q. But, of course, to the extent to which our circulation goes there it is withdrawn 
from Canada, the bills?—A. It is our notes go there and we get money for them. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Do I understand you to indicate that you are opposed to banks having offices in 
Great Britain?’—A. No, no, I am speaking of the United States. I believe we should 
as much as possible put all our money in this country. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 


Q. Would it not be a good thing to have Canadian banks scattered all over the 
world ?—A. No, I do not think it would. 

Q. Why not?—A. I do not think it would be a good thing; I do not think this 
country is sufficiently developed for that trading yet. 


a 


By Mr. Rainville: 


Q. You said you are in favour of some kind of inspection of the banks, at the 
head office?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are from the province of Quebec, and you know the facts of the case of 
the Bank of St. Hyacinthe?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware of the fact that the Bank of St. Hyacinthe paid all its 
depositors 100 per cent with interest, and that that bank sold a good part of the 
assets and still out of that buying of the assets of that bank two or three gentlemen 
made fortunes ? 

Mr. Barker.—Out of buying the assets? 

Mr. Raryvitte.—Two or three gentlemen made fortunes out of the purchase of 
part of those assets. The sale of all assets enabled the bank to pay 100 per cent to its 
depositors with interest. Now if there had been an inspector of the government who 
would have gone to the Bank of St. Hyacinthe at the time, would or would he not 
have been able to assure the shareholders that the bank was in sound condition and 
prevent the failure 4? Would that have been possible with inspection by the govern- 
ment or by the Bankers’ Association?—A. I understand you want to know whether 
there is a possibility of getting out of the failure of the bank by such disposition 
of its assets. 

Q. Yes?—A. The first two things to do in that respect are, first to take the lawyers 
out of it, and the next thing is to take away the Association representatives and let 
the shareholders take hold, of the bank, of their business. But J believe it would be 
wise if the government, not the Bankers’ Association, sent a man who would be a 
dummy, a perfect dummy, who would see what was going on, and of course if anything 
wrong is happening he should report to the Minister who would then know how to 
deal with it. Send a dummy there to watch, and let the shareholders attend to the 
realization of the bank’s assets. 


—-S— _- 
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By Mr. Maclean (Halifax) : 


Q. Then you are not willing to allow the shareholders to attend to much else 
than the bank’s business?’—A. I would much rather see the bank wrecked by my vote 
than as a shareholder by the action of the general manager without my vote. If I 
wrecked it by my own deed, I accept responsibility, but if I have to suffer from the 
deeds of others, it is wrong. I believe there are among the shareholders some men who 
could easily see the best way of liquidating the bank’s assets to the best advantage. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Are they more competent than a thorough general manager who knows all 
about banking and understands it 7—A. He is there ; just the same I would not take 
him out, only I would let the shareholders come in and see how the thing is liquidated. 
As Mr. Rainville says, we know perfectly well that there have been a couple of fortunes 
made out of two or three bank failures, perhaps $200,000 in one case and $100,000 in 
another while the depositors only get 50 cents. The law should make it so that the 
shareholders would at once be interested in liquidating their own affairs if a bank has 
to be liquidated, and I believe that they would realize much more from their assets 
than under the present system. 


By Mr. Rainville: 


Q. In the Bank of St. Hyacinthe it is said there were fights all along amongst 
the depositors. I am inclined to think that if a man appointed by the government 
had gone there in time it would have been a good thing, and would have settled 
these matters, and the bank would not have failed, and no fortunes would have been 
made out of the winding-up of the bank.—A. I must tell you that I went through 
the resumption—if I may use .the word—of a bank. The Jacques Cartier Bank, 
which had suspended, resumed business. To-day it is one of the strongest French 
Canadian banks we have in Montreal, but I must admit that this is due to the ability, 
energy and devotion of the manager, who certainly deserves every credit for having 
brought that bank to its present status. But you do not always get such good 
Managers. 

Q. Take the Banque du Peuple, it failed on account of the manager getting so 
uneasy that he lost his head.i—A. The Banque du Peuple failed through the fault of 
the manager, and arising from that is one point that the reports of the government 
should specify. That bank failed through bad management. One of the worst 
features in that failure was the large number of over-drawn accounts of depositors. 
One firm had over $400,000 of an overdraft. JI suppose you know how these balances 
are taken. The,ledger keepers add up the ledger, and when they get to the end of 
it they deduct from the credit the amount of debit, and they only show as deposits 
the net result. Supposing there are $500,000 of deposits and $50,000 of over-drawn 
deposits; they would deduct the latter amount from the former and show the amount 
of deposits as $450,000. I believe that is the basis of the statement made that nine 
banks made false returns. This is done I believe in all banks. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. I do not think so.—A. The over-drawn accounts do not amount to much. 
Sometimes you have $25 or $50 overdrawn in a single account. In a few cases an 
account will be overdrawn $1,000 or $2,000, but that would only be in the case of a 
strong client. But in the case of the Banque du Peuple overdrafts were permitted 
to the amount of $400,000. One of the directors came in and said to the manager: 
‘T am told that’—I will give the name—‘ Mr. Clendenning owes us $400,000; is that 
a fact?’ The manager replied that he did not think so, and he sent for his dis- 
count clerk who informed him that the amount of discounts was $80,000. The 
director went away thinking that $80,000 was not too much for a man like Mr. 


Clendenning. 
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By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 
Q. That is only the history of one bank.—A. But I believe there are overdrawn 
accounts in every bank, and I believe it should be shown in the returns. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. It is generally shown as part of the loans——A. No, it is deducted from the 
deposits. The clerk makes out his ledger balance and takes it to the manager and 
says: Here is the amount of my ledger. The other ledgerkeepers do the same thing. 
T am stating this to remove any impressions there may be that this practice does not 
generally exist among the banks and we ought to provide a remedy for it, and the 
only way is that the banks shall show the full amount of their deposits and also in 
a special column the amount of their overdrafts. 

Q. A government or a shareholders’ audit would be just as effectual. Are you in 
favour of limiting the amount of loans to any ohe person?—A. Well, of course, that 
is pretty difficult. I believe, as a general thing, that it would be safe for a bank to 
loan not more than 10 per cent of its capital to any one shareholder or customer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It might be a joint stock company ?—A: Yes, or a private individual. But 
there may be special cases where a bank can loan a larger amount than that. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Would you favour limiting it at all?—A. I do not believe the bank should tie 
up its whole capital in one company. 

Q. Should it be prohibited by law from tying up a certain percentage of its 
capital to one interest. In the case of the City of Glasgow Bank, it had loaned more 
than double its whole capital to one concern—A. Sometimes a manager gets wild and 
goes into speculation. He may ruin the bank at one stroke. I would leave the share- 
holders enact their own by-law on the point. 

Q. Are you in favour of having the paid officials of a bank as members of the 
board of directors?—A. Oh, no. A general manager is worth three directors by him- 
self. If you put him on the board he is worth the whole five. I do not believe a 
general manager should be a director. There is another thing in connection with 
section 39, which I will read: 


‘If any part of the paid-up capital is lost the directors shall, if all the sub- 
seribed stock is not paid up, forthwith make calls upon the shareholders to an 
amount equal to the Joss: Provided that all net profits shall be applied to make 
good such loss.’ 


It seems to me that it would be sound policy for you to strike out these words: ‘If 
all the subscribed stock is not paid up,’ so that the capital of the bank would not be 
impaired. You might then be in a position to do away with clause 125, or the double 
liability clause. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Ducharme a question regarding the overdraft to which 
he has referred. Do I understand that these overdrafts are not included as loans in 
the bank’s statement ?—A. No, they are taken off the deposits. 

Q. If A has an overdraft of $10, is that not shown as a loan to A2?—A. No, not 
if it is in the ledger account. 


By Mr. Maclean (Halifax): 

Q. The banks always have a contract or understanding about overdrafts. There 
usually is collateral to cover these under the contract—A. If a man wants $10,000 
and has not got it, the bank as a rule will never allow him to overdraw that amount 
on his deposit; they will make him sign a personal note. 
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By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q.. For instance, I have some C.P.R. stock which I wish to put up as collateral; 
I do not wish to sell it. I want to borrow $5,000 on it. How is that transaction 
arranged in the bank?—A. You turn over your stock to the bank, and they make you 
a loan of $5,000 against the stock. 

Q. That loan would not be treated as an overdraft on my account?—A. No, the 
bank will credit you with the loan. 

The CuHairMAN.—They have loaned you that money. 

Mr. DucHarmMe.—The bank will make two entries: They will lend to you and 
eredit the amount of the loan, and charge the amount of the cheque. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Is the Canadian Bankers’ Association a mutual improvement association, or 
was it not intended to be so originally #—A. It may be some day. 
Q. I understood they used to have a course of lectures for their clerks?—A. That 
would not be a bad idea to teach their young men. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Shall we thank Mr. Ducharme for having been with us? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Mr. Ducharme has had considerable experience in liquidating banks. In one 
section of the Act a bank is allowed to hold real estate that has fallen into its hands 
for seven years and to get a renewal for another five years, making a total of twelve 
years in all in which they may hold real estate. Do you think that time too long, or 
not’—A. I think it too long. Of course, there are circumstances that we cannot very 
well regulate. .A second mortgage on a property is always dangerous, and when a 
bank takes property from a party to cover indebtedness the property may be mort- 
gaged for more than it is worth. So it is pretty hard to say how this should be 
regulated. The bank having a bad debt will take the property amd keep it as long 
as it can to save it, and it should keep it as long as necessary.. At the same time 
there may sometimes be speculation. We have to do the best we ean, and I think it 
is‘best to leave this provision as it is, unless we can make it shorter. 

The CHairMAN.—On behalf of the Committee I wish to thank Mr. Ducharme for 
his attendance here and the interesting statement that he has made to the Committee. 


Witness retired. 


The CHaiRMAN.—I have here a written statement from Mr. J. H. Plummer who 
was invited to appear before the Committee, but ‘who will not be able to do so. If it 
is the wish of the Committee the document can be incorporated in the minutes. 

There is also a statement to be prepared by Mr. Rourke giving a brief resumé of 
the government savings bank system and if the Committee will assent we will have 
it put in with the evidence. 


Assented to. 


We are also having put in the evidence the following statement from the Cana- 
dian Almanac: Insolvent banks and those having gone into liquidation since Confed- 
eration, 1867. 
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MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY MR. J. H. PLUMMER, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF THE DOMINION IRON AND STEEL CO. OF SYDNEY, N.S. 


Audit.—t do not share the view that an auditor appointed by the shareholders, which 
usually means appointed by the directors under proxies held, is likely to be a mere 
tool of the Board, or that the work will be done in a complacent spirit. That has 
never been the experience in England, nor in Canada in other companies, and it is 
not likely to happen in Canadian banks. I regard as extremely remote the risk 
that a board of directors would bring about the appointment of an auditor who 
would be merely their creature, in the face of public opinion and of the knowledge 
that*such an appointment would create distrust among other banks. I am not, in 
principle, in favour of extending the powers of the Bankers’ Association, but in the 
absence of any other test for awditors it might be worth considering whether their 
judgment on the admission of any firm or person to a recognized list of auditors 
should not be obtained. 

It is certain that the obligation to submit the bank’s affairs to an independent 
firm, with a professional reputation to guard, would in the vast majority of cases be 
a sutticient deterrent from questionable transactions. 

On one practical point an additional safeguard might readily be provided. The 
ultimate correctness of the bank’s returns depends on the statements received from 
the branches, which in the nature of things cannot be verified by the auditors. It 
would be a wholesome check to extend to the senior officers of the branches who sign 
the branch returns, the same responsibility for their correctness as now attaches to 
the officers who sign the statement to the government. 

In the result, however, it must be recognized that there is no way to secure 
absolute safety to depositors or shareholders; there can only be such safeguards 
instituted as are practicable without making business impossible. Men cannot be made 
honest or capable by Act of Parliament, and in my opinion if the Bank Act is ‘to 
serve its purpose, which is primarily to give the country the banks which it need’ 
and which are essential to its growth, Parliament will have done all that is practic- 
able in this direction, when it requires a publie audit. 


Government Inspection.—Goyernment inspection could only be criticised because 
of the serious public objections to it, it would not affect the banks very much. There 
is not the slightest doubt that it would create a false sense of security; that its adop- 
tion, or indeed the extension in any other direction of the principle of paternalism, 
would only lead people to become shareholders or depositors recklessly, and it would 
involve the government in the most unpleasant kind of responsibility, tor it would be 
impossible to protect shareholders and depositors absolutely. The system would also 
have a hurtful influence on the willingness of bankers to help their customers in 
times of necessity 

The chief objection, however, is the serious effect upon the public of a course 
which would seem to convert banks into quasi-public institutions having the 
imprimatur of the government. There is no doubt that such cases as the Farmers’ 
Bank grow out of a belief of this kind existing even under the present Act.- It is 
not conceivable, for instance, that the farmers who subscribed for stock in the 
Farmers’ Bank would have done so but for an indefinite belief that the government 
looks after banks and would watch their investment for them; or that they would 
subscribe in the same way as for stock in an industrial company. 


Guarantee of deposits—The propositions under this head are so impossible that 
it seems scarcely worth while to mention them, but if it be considered that the pro- 
posed interest of 3 p.c. on all deposits payable after notice would amount to more 
than 25 p.e. of the capital of all the banks, which they would be expected to expose 
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to the risk of unsound and dishonest banking on the part of others, the unreasonable- 
ness of the proposal is clear. I do not suppose any bank would remain in business 
under such conditions. ; 

On the question of interest on deposits, I think that if the Seotch system could 
be introduced it would be best for all concerned, that is, that the rate of interest 
should be fixed from time to time according to the value of money. To carry this 
out would involve the institution of a very definite working agreement, to which some 
people might object, but it would not differ much in principle from the well-recog- 
nized practice of maintaining uniform rates on railways. 


Bank Note Circulation.—My views in this matter were recently set out in a com- 
munication to the press, of which I enclose a copy. To this I need only add that I 
regard all provisions for emergency circulation as make-shifts and open to objection. 
Where the circulation can only be increased by the deposit of gold it is of course of 
no ayail except in providing currency in a form that is more convenient to handle. It 
locks pp the available resources of the banks and the larger the movement of grain 
the greater the stringency. Jt is in fact an entire reversal of the very sound and 
satisfactory policy in respect to circulation which has hitherto prevailed. The pro- 
posal to tax circulation is discussed elsewhere. 


The Promotion of Banking.—The effect of any changes in the banking system 
on the growth of banks should be considered. Are shareholders in banks making an 
adequate profit on their capital, or are they making more than they should get; are 
the conditions such as to induce people to invest money in banks and thereby build 
up the necessary banking facilities in Canada; and how would these matters be af- 
fected by any proposed changes ? z 

There was a considerable amount of discussion in Parliament as to the excessive 
dividends said to be paid by banks, and this was urged as a sound reason for many 
innovations, among them an assessment to secure deposits, a tax on note issues so 
that the public might share in the profits from that source, &c. 

The statement submitted to the Committee showing the mode in which the reserve 
funds of the banks have been built up is one of the points which comes up in this 
connection. If this statement is looked at carefully it will be seen that, with the 
exception of the banks that have been in existence for a very long period, the ‘ rests’ 
have been largely built up by contributions from the shareholders, and that their 
return from their investment is not to be measured by the dividend on the stock 
itself, but at the very least by the income derived from their investment in the stock 
and the ‘ Rest’ combined: This is the minimum, but I do not think it is fair not to 
measure by the stock and the whole of the ‘ Rest,’ for the amounts that have been 
accumulated from profits are just as much the property of the shareholders as the 
_ money they paid in. They have been left in the banks by a prudent and self-denying 
desire to strengthen their property No one could gainsay their right to have taken out 
their profits if they had chosen to do so, nor,.if they had been drawn during the past 
years, while the banks were building up their business, would the return have seemed 
an excessive one for the risks that shareholders take, or as compared with the earn- 
ings of capital otherwise invested. No successful business in Canada shows as low 
a return on capital as the dividends from bank stocks. 

As a concrete case 1 would mention the Bank of Nova Scotia. It has been in 
existence for a very long period and during that time built up a considerable reserve, 
and in addition its shareholders have contributed more to the ‘ Rest’ than they have 
paid up as capital; the shareholders are getting at present a dividend which is less 
than 7 per cent on the money they have actually paid in. More than this can be 
said; for each $100 share that they hold they have paid in, or accumulated in the 
bank, $280, on which their return is just 5 per cent. 
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As things are in Canada to-day I do not think the returns from banking, taking 
into consideration all advantages as well as disadvantages, are sufficient to attract 
capital for new banks; one of the best evidences of this is that many sound bank 
stocks can be bought at less than what may be called their ‘break-up’ value. 

The note circulation contributes to the earnings, but not to the extent people 
generally suppose, for a considerable amount has to be carried as reserve, and the cost 
of maintaining the issue is not by any means negligible. To deprive the banks of 
this source of revenue by limiting their free issue of notes, or by imposing a tax on 
the note issue, would of course Jessen the earnings and probably completely check 
the growth of banks in Canada; and no one can doubt that more banks are seriously 


needed- 


Working Details——Under this head I would like to comment on some of the pro- 
posals that are before the Committee. 

The proposal to strike out clause 43 or to strike out subsection (¥) of clause 42, 
which gives the bank a lien on the shares does not seem to me practicable or desirable. 

The cases in which people have lost money by lending on the security of a certifi- 
cate which they supposed to be a transfer giving them the right to shares in the bank, 
are so few and the danger is so remote that it does not justify so drastic an inter- 
ference with the rights of the shareholders. If there had been any serious difficulties 
of this kind the banks would no doubt have protected the possible victims by some 
amendment of their form of certificate, which would make it clear that the possession 
or assignment of the certificate conevys no right to the holder. 

The effort to substitute for the present system a stock certificate such as is cus- 
tomary where securities pass from hand to hand on the stock exchange, would be a 
dangerous innovation in the case of institutions of this character. It would tend to 
revive the excessive speculation in bank stocks which was so marked an evil in earlier 
days that it led to the prohibition of any loans by banks on the security of stocks of 
other banks, and would facilitate attacks on an attempt to control banks. It seems 
to me that there should be no person entitled to be regarded as a shareholder in a 
bank until he gets his shares transferred to him on the books of the bank. 

Part of the object in changing this section is to get rid of the bank’s lien on its 
own shares, but that seems to be an unreasonable interference with the internal 
arrangement of the shareholders. Speaking generally, every joint-stock company has 
the right, and many exercise it, to pass a by-law declaring that no transfer of shares 
may be made until the shareholder pays his debts to the company, a natural survival 
of the right that prevails in private co-partnerships.- Unless the Parliament of Canada 
absolutely declares that a shareholder may transfer stock standing in his name to 
another, notwithstanding the state of his account with the company and notwith- 
standing any by-law which the shareholders have adopted, the proposed change in the 
Banking Act would not effect its object. If Parliament did ordain such an interfer- 
ence with the rights of shareholders it would enable a shareholder to give preference 
to a creditor other than the bank, and it would impair the shareholder’s credit with 
the bank itcelf, which might conceivably have a far worse effect on his creditors than 
the existence of a lien of which everybody is aware. ar 


Assignments under Section 88—I do not think the changes proposed in this sec- 
tion will help materially, but they are at least harmless as between the bank and its 
customer, and there may be cases where they will help the credit of the borrower. 

But the enforced registration of assignments would be destructive of business, 
and the interests most injured would inevitably be those of borrowers. The power 
given under this section makes banking somewhat easier, but, after all, it is for the 
borrower to give security which will be satisfactory to the lender, and any difficulty 
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which the Act throws in the way of this is a direct injury to the borrower. I doubt 
if it often happens that people trust a man because he has possession of goods which 
they know might already be pledged to his bankers. The people who might be misled 
in this way are his workmen, and their interests should be protected as is proposed 
in one of the amendments. As a matter of fact I think the general practice of banks 
has been to treat the claims of workmen as if the lien under provincial laws for 
wages was effective against the bank’s security. 


Section 91: Limitation of Charges—I do not think anyone ever supposed that 
section 91 was intended to do more than fix the limit of interest which can be 
recovered by law under a contract, but, however. that may be, any attempt to control 
the rates at which money may be borrowed inevitably recoils on the borrower. This 
is so well recognized that no one would now propose the imposition of a law of usury. 

The proposal to amend section 91 by prohibiting any charge for keeping an 
account, while it seems to be intended to help a bank customer, in reality could do 
nothing of the kind. It would simply make the bank unwilling to take or keep 
accounts which were unprofitable. On this point it may be said that the banks in 
Canada are probably more liberal than in any other country. They keep hundreds 
of thousands of accounts which Jo not pay for the time and the stationery which they 
use up, but the policy is justified by the fact that in this way numerous valuable con- 
nections are ultimately built up. 


Encouragement of Banking—In early days Bank Acts were passed expressly for 
the encouragement of banking, and doubtless at the bottom the same reason still pre- 
yails, but in effect the public tendency is towards an unfriendly attitude to those 
who have responded to this encouragement. There is a spirit of grudging as to their 
receiving the fruits of their enterprise, which after all are no greater than are reaped 
in other lines, and they are threatened with constant interference in their affairs. 
That this must check the growth of banks is clear. 

It would not be disputed that many of the changes affecting banks are urged 
by an honest desire to secure perfection, and an honest belief that it can be obtained 
by legislation, but, if we are to have banks, we must face the fact that absolute safety 
is impossible; that it certainly cannot be assured by legislation; that there are limits 
to the precautions and safeguards which may be adopted, and that, having done what 
is possible in that direction compatible with the operation of the banks, we must 
perforce trust to the honesty and ability of those who have the shareholders’ interests 
in charge. If the imterests of the depositors are urged as a reason for extra care, 
the answer is that the shareholders, through the capital they have invested, and their 
double liability, are the ultimate guarantors of the solvency of the banks, and in 
protecting their interests everyone is protected. 
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COST PER CENT SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS. 


Cost of management and interest paid— 


Government Savings Banks) 22. ...-.c.2s0n: sneer eee 83-14%, 
Post Office Savings Bamks <.wsiccceec csi cs'slcielen)lsieteiniiale ee 3-12% 
Average: Tate. oe oie eee seieaisiaiate ctevwc ecelelaieleie) tereielstetelel tet etala= atta 3-133% 


To which must ke added interest on gold reserve (10% of balance) 
and interest on bank balance required to be held to meet 
withdrawals (say $500,000). 
Effective rate allowing interest on gold reserve and bank balance 
at. 8% asione Hid seiaiew aeweetes Jose elt. dlelelers eles eh ee eet ete eae 3:451% 


AVerage: DALANCE wise ode v/ce:sjoiesia.c sly a/snleleteieie =ibbersle lobe) Ue lesen eter ieee $57,600,000 
Salaries; printing, Ges... e<en.c «eens cence neve te eee err 120,000 
Interest paid’ depositors, <<... s.ss.e.nacterlee were ol cieistetete aleteieietat iene iateiaiatae 1,680,303 
Interest at 3% on gold reserve, $5,760,000...............- ateelermtete:s 172,800 
Interest at 3% on bank balance, S500000s cee eee eee memes eee 15,000 

$1,988,103 


Under the regulations, deposits bear interest from the first day of the month 
succeeding that in which the deposit is made and interest is charged on withdrawals 
from the first day of the month in which the withdrawal is made. The gain in 
interest which is thus made ($36,398) offsets the charges for rent, fuel and light. 


Government Savings Bank (Finance Department)— 


Average balance during 1901-12072 cn cemeteries siete iat eee $14,400,000 
Salaries; &¢.........2..ccnesueu cues SeeeEn Eee $ 30,000 
Emterest paid. 2. .- 00000 2000s ee eee eee ee aie 422.800 
$452,800 3-14% 
Post Office Savings Bank— 
Average balance during 191IRI2c.asee nee eee eee seas $43,200,000 
Interest Paid)... +1: ssn sie oeanee ee eee eee $1,257,503 
Estimated cost of management (salaries, com- 
missions, -printinz, GC)ls.42 ss seeeeee eee 90,000 
$1,347,503 3-12% 
Government Post Office ~ =! 
Savings Bank. Savings Bank. Total. 
Deposits: 3.3 sass ce ee eer eee $2,616,000 $11,054,877 
Withdrawals) <.ccnsc cece eee 3,147,000 12,303,688 


; { $5,763,000 $23,358,585 $29,121,565 
Averaging time when these amounts 
were not drawing interest as 
one-half month—amount of in- 

terest saved. Was .......:..cces 7,200 29,198 36,398 


J. E. ROURKE, 
Comptroller of Dominion Currency. 
April 22, 1913. 
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Houser or Commons, 
CommirtEE Room No. 101, 
Wepyespay, April 23, 1913. 


The Committee met at 1030 a.m., the chairman, Mr .Ames, presiding. 
Hon. Mr. Wuirr.—It was suggested yesterday, and with a good deal of force, 
- that the fees, expenses and disbursements of the curators should not be fixed by the 

Association; that is, the Association should not be given, at all events, full power 
with regard to the fixing of these fees and disbursements. Undoubtedly the expenses 
in connection with curatorships are sometimes very, very heavy, and I have an 
amendment here which I think will meet the situation, if the committee approves. 

Clause 123 will now read as follows: 


‘The remuneration of the curator for his services, and his expenses and 
disbursements in connection with the discharge of his duties, shall be fixed and 
determined by the Association, subject to the approval of the Judge of the 
Superior Court in the province in which the chief office of the bank is situate, 
and shall be paid out of the assets of the bank, and, in case of the winding-up 
of the bank, shall rank on the estate equally with the remuneration of the 
liquidator.’ 


Mr. Arkins.— Subject to the approval of the judge’ would not mean very 
much, but if it were subject to its being fixed or amended by the judge, so that an 
application could be made to him to amend, reduce or add to it, it would be better, 
T think. 


Hon. Mr. Wuitr.—Will you suggest the words you would like inserted? 
Mr. Arkiys.—Yes, if you give me till to-morrow morning. 


Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—If the principle is approved, then we will allow the legal 
members of the Committee to wrestle with the wording. Then in regard to clause 
128, Mr. Northrup raised a point yesterday. I think, myself, that the clause is all 
right as it stands, but it goes pretty far and says: ‘the directors shall make calls on 
the shareholders thereof, to the amount they deem necessary to pay all the debts and 
liabilities of the bank.’ I suggest that we should put this in after the word bank: 
“not exceeding the limit of liability of the shareholders hereinbefore specified’ I 
think that would meet any objections. 


Suggestion of the Minister concurred in. 


Colonel D. R. Wiki, President, Canadian Bankers’ Association, called and 
examined. 


The CHAamrMAN.—The Committee will be very glad to hear anything you may care 
to present to them in regard to any portion of this Act we now have under consider- 
ation. 


Mr. Witkie.—This is an Act that the Bankers’ Association have little or nothing 
to do with. To start with, the first thing we knew of the Act was when the members 
of the House had received their copies of the Act. So that we question it as much as 
you do in our efforts to bring about a good bill. Another thing, I do not intend to 
speak here this morning as president of the Bankers’ Association, but as I am 
president of the Association and here, I am extremely obliged to you for the 
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opportunity of addressing this Committee. The Act has grown in one respect and 
another from the time of confederation until to-day and now contains many condi- 
tions that are the result of the development of this country from one ten year period 
to another. The emergency circulation for example is the result of the development 
in our great West. Bank notes are in demand owing to the development of the 
country until we find at this even dull season of the year that we are obliged to pay 
out government notes and anything we can fay our hands, on owing to our circula- 
tion being dangerously close to the authorized limit. Now if it were possible to 
extend emergency circulation to the twelve months in the year instead of only to the 
shorter period we would not be called on to support the Finance Minister in the pro- 
posed gold reserve and he would not be called upon to bring in that new expedient. 
If you see your way clear to allow the emergency circulation to continue over the 
whole twelve months you can dispense with the gold reserve circulation. I am not 
discussing this matter from a government point of view but merely from the stand- 
point of expediency, of supplying ample circulation to the whole country. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would not the proposal now made by the Minister have the same effect as 
continuing the emergency circulation over the whole year?—A. Yes. It will haye 
pretty much the same effect, except that it will tie up so much gold—or rather its 
equivalent in Dominion government notes, because I do not believe that any one is 
going to ship gold to Montreal or anywhere else when they can ship government 
notes, It is much easier to ship the notes and let the government carry the gold if 
they are willing to do it. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 

Q. We will have to make you pay for it, if you do—A. The proposed gold 
reserve as it is called is not—I might just as well say so now because I have not 
yet seen it stated publicly—is not a reserve against any particular notes. It is just 
as well to understand, that it is not a reserve against particular notes that are issued 
in excess of the paid up capital of the banks. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is the notes are not ear-marked?—A. No, the notes are not ear-marked. 

Q. But still it is up to the amount?—A. Still up to the amount. I mention 
that so that there may be no misunderstanding on that point on the part of the House 
or of the public. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 


Q. Will the emergency circulation be sufficient in this country for the next ten 
years?—A. It is sufficient now, we cannot say anything about conditions ten years 
hence, but it will be enough for to-day. The present emergency circulation if it 
went over the whole year would be sufficient. That is all I have to say about the gold 
reserve, but it is absolutely necessary to have some basis for the circulation in excess 
of the present authorized amount or else everything will come to a stop. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Could not that result be accomplished by the banks converting their reserve 
into capital?—A. When issuing more circulation? 

Q. Certainly ?—A. There is no provision in the Act by which you can do that. 

Q. Their profits are either paid out in dividends or bonus or go into the reserve? 
—A. But a man may realize on his bonus and probably would, and you would not 
get your capital back. There is no provision in the Act by which that can be done. 
If there is provision in the Act by which the bonus can be paid all in one day and 
the cal] on new capital on the same day it might be accomplished. 
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Q. Do you think that is advisable?—A. No, I do not. We have men who are 
in favour of reducing the reserve and applying it on capital account, but is it in 
the interest of the country? 

Q. What is reserve?—A. I will tell you what it is. In the year 1880 we opened 
our office in Winnipeg and we made a great deal of money and added to our reserve. 
We did all sorts of wonderful things but in 1882 came the crash and we had to 
call on the reserve, and reduced that reserve by a considerable amount; I think we 
had to write off $200,000 and that was a large amount in those days. But if you 
have not a reserve you impair your capital and then you are subject to all sorts of 
dangers. 

Q. Do you know of a case where a bank has touched its reserve fund within 
the last five or six years, and still been able to continue in business?—A. Not the 
reserve fund as it appears in the returns to the government, but a great many banks 
have done so from the provision made for losses, always excepting the Sovereign Bank, 
which, although practically a defunct imstitution, still retains its charter and will 
do so until the 1st July. I see that the Sovereign Bank’s name is not on the list 
of chartered banks. : 

Hon. Mr. Wuite.—We have corrected that. We are continuing the Sovereign 
Bank with other banks. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. As a matter of banking practice would not the very fact of the bank encroach- 
ing on its reserve to-day practically be an admission of insolvency?—A. Ob no, I 
think that would show an amount of nerve on the part of the management—the 
board of directors and the general manager. 

Q. I did not catch your answer.—A. I say that if the board of directors and 
the general manager encroached on a bank’s reserye—that is to say withdrew from 
the reserve to provide for losses—I should consider them good bankers. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. That is the purpose of the reserve?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. McCurdy: 
- Q. Do you not think it would injure the bank’s credit 2—A. The Imperial Bank 
id it— 
- Q. A good many years ago?—A. Yes, and everybody said: ‘ They are not afraid 
and our stock went up in market price. 
By Mr. Broder: 
Q. That fund is there for the purpose of guarding against losses?—A. Yes, for 
that purpose. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 


Q. There is no other fund for that purpose?—A. Oh, no. We had no fund in 
the days I spoke of. : 

Q. Yes, but in these days?—A. We put everything beyond ample provisions for 
bad debts and bank premium account to profit and loss account. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You have a provision for losses you have told us ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What is the reserve fund? Is it the aim of a good banker to get a certain 
percentage on the paid-up capital, or a certain percentage on the liabilities or assets? 
—A. You ought to calculate both liabilities and assets, but principally the latter, 
because it is through the assets you are going tolose. You are not going to lose on 
your liabilities. And yet, if you have very large liabilities you should have a very 

9—41 
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respectable reserve fund. But really, it is the assets upon which a bank should 
provide a reserve. 

Q. There is a very great difference in the percentage held by different banks ?— 
A. What are you speaking of now? 

Q. I am speaking of the reserve——A. The reserve profits? 

Q. Yes. Is there any percentage that is recognized by bankers?—A. I have tried 
myself to keep it at 100 per cent. 

Q. Some banks have gone beyond that?—A. Yes. I don’t see why they do. 

Q. You think that a hundred per cent reserve would be sufficient?—A. I think 
so, but it does not do any harm to go further. The more they go in that direction 
the better in one sense. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I suppose that reserve can only be out of profits which may be distributed to 
shareholders, or out of premium?—A. The proportion of reserve to capital is in the 
first place based on surplus profits. Then it is added to by applying whatever pro- 
portion that bears to capital from premium on new stock. 

Q. It is premium?—A. Yes. 

Q. That premium goes into reserve?—A. That premium goes into reserve. 
Everything over the hundred per cent (par) goes into the reserve as premium. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do you think it would be a good suggestion, and an advisable provision, that 
shareholders might, at their annual meeting authorize the directors to dispose of 
blocks of the bank’s new capital at not less than the combined amount of the capital 
and reserve, without offering them to the shareholders’—A. I do not think it would 
be safe because the bank is the shareholders and the shareholders are the bank. 
There is no distinction between them. 

Q. I know, but suppose there should be a provision that at a previous annual 
meeting they had authorized such issue?—A. Which could be disposed of without 
being allotted to the shareholders? 

Q. Yes.—A. That has been done several times by each individual shareholder 
signing a document making his allotment to a third party. 

Q. And it very often happens that one or two shareholders would hold out and 
prevent the deal from going through?—A. Yes, or they have been bought off, prob- 
ably. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If there is a certain amount of stock which the shareholders do not take, can- 
not you sell that to the public?—A. Under the present Bill we can do that. In the 
old Act there was no provision for selling the fractional amounts, nor for the amounts 
that were not allottable, but that is being provided for now. 

Q. If I were a shareholder and did not take up my allotment the bank could 
sell it to anybody who wanted it?—A. Yes, but the bank would have to account for 
it. We have been in the habit of giving the excessive premium that we obtain from 
such shares to the shareholders. 

Q. That is to say, the difference between what they had to pay and the market 
value ‘—A. Yes, the difference between what the shares brought and the figure at 
which they were allotted was given to the shareholder, who was entitled to that allot- 
ment, provided it was approved of by the shareholders. 


Mr. Broper.—Perhaps it would be better to allow Mr. Wilkie to make his general 
statement on the Bill first and then ask him questions. 


The CHAIRMAN.—] think so. 


Mr. Wuxe.—I did not bring any memoranda with me, but I would just as soon 
answer any questions that are put. 


« 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. To follow up my line of questions. Might not the plan suggested place a 
bank in the position where it could place a large block of its stock abroad and bring 
this much-desired accommodation into the country without having to go through the 
formality of getting shareholders to resign their rights?7—A. You would have to make 
pretty generous provision in order to induce foreign capital to come in here and be 
invested in bank stocks. It will not do to restrict the banks in every direction if 
you want to bring in foreign capital. 

Q. That is true to a certain extent, but there is a good deal of foreign money 
invested in bank shares at the present time, is there not?—A. Not a great deal. The 
Bank of Commerce, as Sir Edmund Walker explained to you, have a large amout but 
that is owing to the fact of their taking over the Bank of British Columbia. The 
Bank-of Montreal have a fair amount owing to their being represented in London 
for so many years. But that is not the case with the ordinary bank. I saw dividend 
cheques of our bank to the number of about one thousand going out, and I think 
there were only about fifty foreign shareholders altogether amongst them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Shareholders residing outside of Canada?—A. Shareholders residing in Eng- 
land. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. I have known of cases where large investors on the other side wished to enter 
into negotiations with a bank for the purchase of a large block of its shares. They 
were met with the answer that the bank could not deal with them, that they must go 
through the formality of having their shareholders resign their rights first——A. That 
is right. 

Q. The result was that the bank was not ready to do business with these people 
and in consequence the negotiations were dropped. Now, my proposition would be to 
particularly meet a case of that kind—A. I do not think it would be safe. It is 
always to be borne in mind that the English capitalist does not want an investment 
which imposes upon him a double liability. The Bank of British North America has 
no double liability, and the consequence is their shares are well held in England. A 
bank with a double liability cannot expect an Englishman to buy its stock in prefer- 
ence to other investments. 

Q. Is that the objection?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case, how do you explain the fact that he buys shares in the London 
and Joint Stock Bank with only a small paid-up capital?—A. I think they are all 
coming to a basis of fully paid-up capital. They are growing in that direction all the 
time. 

Q. You will find a great many of them have only a small amount 
of paid-up capital—A. That is the case with some of them, but the share- 
holders are in with friends and relations and not with strangers at a distance. I 
remember many years ago at the time of the Fenian Raid, there were a great many 
sales of Engligh holdings in Canadian banks. Those holdings originated at the time 
the English troops were in Canada. I am speaking, of course, of Quebec province. 

Mr. Nickie.—What procedure does the Committee wish to adopt with respect 
to Mr. Wilkie ? Do you wish him to finish his statement ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—We are trying to follow that procedure. 


Mr. Witxie—Would you like me to speak on the inspection clause? 


" By Mr. Nickle: : 


Q. There are some questions I would like to ask you on the various points.—A. 
I am ready, sir. 
9— 414 
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Q. I want to ask you a few questions in regard to circulation—A. I will be 
very glad to answer them. 

Q. In regard to circulation, as I understand, it is simply a medium of exchange, 
a token of value-—A. Bank bills? - 

Q. Circulation as we use the term, I mean.—A. Yes, a token of value. 

Q. Yes?—A. It is money. 

Q. And money, to use Sir Edmund Walker’s expression, is a counter —A. It is 
a method of exchanging one article for another. 

Q. It is a representation of value?—A. Oh yes, certainly. 

Q. You could call a bushel of wheat a dollar bill?—A. Yes, if the bank con- 
cerned is a good one. : 

Q. Now I understand under the present system you can get a Dominion $5 bill 
or any Dominion bill on depositing the gold—can you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. With this central gold reserve you issue your own bills against a deposit of 
gold?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain to me how that increases the circulation advantages of 
Canada, or how it increases the circulation advantage of the bank? I fail to see 
how it increases the circulation advantage of the country?—A. Because the bank 
is willing to strain itself in order to pay out its own bills, all it has on hand, although 
these bills may represent gold. But when they have to pay out notes issued by other 
banks or pay out government notes, they give to the public, to the customer, the man 
who is drawing his money, the idea that the bank is in straitened circumstances 
because they are obliged to give bills from other banks or government notes. That 
is the great objection. 

Q. The objection is sentimental rather than practical?—A. It is sentimental, 
certainly, very sentimental, and it is also practical because you always have your 
notes on hand at distant points, for instance Athabaska Landing, we have an office 
there. Suppose we are called upon to pay out a large amount of money we have our 
own notes on hand, and by depositing in the gold reserve at Montreal we at once 
make these notes available; otherwise, we will have to stop paying out our own bills 
or incur a severe penalty, which I can assure you, the Finance Minister loses no time 
in exacting—and I know it. 

Q. Pretty generally then it is a case of adaptability, is it not?—A. It is senti- 
mental and practical as well, as you say. 

Q. Then going a little further, this new gold reserve being deposited with the 
Dominion government, the amount that each bank deposits with the government lies 
idle, so to speak?—A. Lies idle, yes, but it appears in the balance sheet, of course.. 

Q. But so far as the money earning capacity is concerned it lies idle?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that an economic waste?—A. No, because the notes are all out earning 
money. 

Q. But the gold is not?—~A. No, you can’t issue one against the other and have 
them both earning interest. 

Q. Do you not do that when you issue notes against your paid-up eapital?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you can have both earning money in that case2—A. But this gold 
reserve is after you have exhausted your authorized circulation. 

Q. You say you cannot make the same money earn twice, but you do: that when 
you issue notes against capital?—A. Issue notes against capital? 

Q. Yes, issuing bills against your capital and at the same time making loans 
on your capital?—A. Yes, that is one of the privileges the banks have, but to a lim- 
ited extent. 

Q. ries: to - if ie cannot widen the privileges of the banks? The proposi- 
tion made 1 est i 

we will say ae oe ee a oe ee pero a ane 
cieulatiog, ac cee oo ae > give the banks t e right to issue note 

, as against that extra paid-up Capital. That will give you incresed cir- 
culation power, will it not?—A. Extra capital? 


I 
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Q. Yes. Supposing every bank in the country had a reserve of a hundred cents 
for every dollar of capital, and by a clause in the new Act we said that the reserve 
in each bank should be reduced one-half, and that the amount so taken from the 
reserve should ipso facto become capital, the right of circulation would attach to the 
increased capital?—A. No doubt of that. 

Q. And there would be an economic saving, because you could issue against that 
capital rather than against the gold reserve?—A. Yes, that could be done. 

Q. What objections is there against doing that?—A. Well, if you cut down the 
reserve it is just like destroying a part of a house and then starting to work to build 
it up again. The reserve is there to strengthen the institution. 

Q. When you use the expression ‘you destroy part of the house’ would not the 
simile be better if you said, ‘you use part of a house for another purpose’? You do 
not destroy it, you simply change it ?7—A. No, because to pay the dividend for instance 
upon that additional capital you would have to reduce your dividend. If you were 
paying 10 per cent dividend before that and then took away half your reserve and 
converted it into capital, you could only pay 7 per cent upon the total capital as 
increased. 

Q. It makes very little difference whether you pay 10 per cent on $100 or 7 per 
cent on $200. It is the same thing, as the shareholders do not get any dividend upon 
the reserve?—A. You bring down the market value. You come down at once from a 
250 level to a 150 level and everybody wants to know what is the matter. 

Q. You cannot change the economic value of that stock?—A. It .s quite possible 
to provide for your suggestion; whether it is wise to do it or not is the question. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I do not desire to interrupt, but would you be good enough — 
to ask the witness what the effect on the shareholders would be of imposing the 
double liability in respect of the new capital which would be created ? 

By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What effect do you think that would have upon the shareholders; of course it 
would increase their double liability?—A. Yes, it would increase the double liability. 

Q. Do you think that would have a tendency to keep men from investing money 
in bank stocks?—A. Well, I think it has a tendency so far as many wealthy men are 
concerned, on strangers, people in England and elsewhere. 

Q. You think the double liability has a deterrent influence 2—A. It is an influence 
that any very wealthy men must consider. I do not think the comparatively poor 
man would consider it as much as the wealthy man although the poor man would 
suffer more. 

Q. Taking another point of view, instead of this gold reserve how would it do 
to give power to increase the circulation to one half the amount of the reserve without 
increasing the paid up capital?—A. As an emergency ? 

Q. No, instead of the gold reserve 7—A. Well, you would destroy the whole 
basis of circulation. The emergency circulation is now based upon the paid up capital 
with the double liability except in the case of the Bank of British North America. 

Q. Supposing we gave the power to issue circulation to the amount of the paid up 
capital, that will be protected by the double liability, and to one-half of the reserve, 
that will be protected by the circulation as against one-half of the reserve, would not 
there be in that case exactly the same security to the note holder and to the country ?~— 
A. I do not think so, because first, the losses of the bank are not losses of capital to 
start with but the loss of the reserve and the thicker the hide the longer it takes to 
penetrate it. 

Q. All our circulation is issued against capital. You have the amount of capital 
plus the double liability as security?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then if you also had the right in addition to issue against one-half of your 
reserve you would have the double liability and also the investment of half of the 
reserve as security against the circulation; and if the circulation became depleted the 
rates of circulation would become lowered. What objection is there to that, on prin- 
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ciple?—A. It is not sound to change the basis of circulation from one to another. 
You start out with the double liability basis, then you emerge on to thin ice. The 
further you extend, the thinner the ice, until you get to the limit of your circulation. 
Whereas the present basis is thick ice; the basis you propose would be thinner. 

Q. I cannot quite follow you?—A. There is nothing behind the rest amount. 

Q. We suppose you have a reserve of $100,000, and you are allowed to issue cir- 
culation to the amount of $50,000 against that, surely you have against that circula- 
tion the full reserve of $100,000. Now if the reserve were reduced to $80,000 then 
you would have your circulation against it reduced to $40,000. When you issue cir- 
culation against capital you have capital plus double liability; two to one; you also 
have the same security in the other case two to one?—A. It is more a question of 
expediency and safety. I don’t think it would be safe and it might tempt some 
bankers to be sinners. 

(). Are there any sinners among the bankers?—A. Yes there are, and it would be 
very hard indeed to induce them to cut down their reserve if it is to be the basis of 
circulation. They would see things in a very different atmosphere. 

Q. That is the answer I was working for. There would be a tendency on the 
part of the bank managers to interfere with the reserve if it did not give them the 
power to increase the circulation?—A. They might want to see the end of it. 

@. Speaking of this contingent losses fund, do you think this is a very substan- 
tial fund in the case of our Canadian banks at large?—A. What is it? 

Q. You spoke of it?—-A. Every bank has its assets valued down and has money 
put aside, at least I hope they have, to enable them to meet a loss at once. 

Q. That is outside the reserve fund?—A. Certainly, outside the reserve fund. 

Q. That is what I mean by that expression. And this is a substantially large 
fund in the aggregate?—A. I think in some cases they are. I know in one case, that 
of a bank which had lost a considerable amount of money, they were able to write it off 
from the provision they had made for unforeseen losses. It would not be safe to put 
all your surplus profits in the reserve exposed to the world and then afterwards say, 
I made a mistake and have withdrawn from it a portion to meet losses. 

Q. Then do I understand you to say on principle you make this statement that 
wise banking demands that the reserve be kept constant, and that from time to time 
a substantial sum is set aside to cover the bank’s losses?—A. To cover the deprecia- 
tion in loans and investments, I should rather call it, because there is nowhere that 
depreciation is occurring more steadily than in Consols. The losses of the banks in 
England through the depreciation of Consols are very great and they are not afraid 
to write them off openly. They have written off £5,000,000 or more in England from 
Consols’ account, it is not always the weak looking security that is the one that depre- 
clates most. 

Q. How is it done, by writing off from the assets a definite amount?—A. In Eng- 
land they are not afraid to write off losses boldly from their reserve if it is thought 
necessary. 

Q. Then as I understand you the principle underlying banking is this, that you 
try to write enough off your assets to meet any losses that may subsequently accrue to 
the bank?—A. No, you do not write off your assets, you apply it on your assets. You 
apply whatever money you have made; you set enough aside to meet any possible losses 
on the assets. 

Q. Then to get a balance when you do that, you must write something off on the 
other side somewhere, to balance your books. Suppose you get in 10 per cent on your 
stock, and that is paid out in dividends and you make another 23 per cent, how do 
you balance it?—A. You apply it on your assets. 5 

Q. Are these written off every year?—A. There ought to be a provision every 
year of about two per cent. I should think. 

Q. How is that treated?—A. It is transferred to the reserve fund until the fund 
is complete. 
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Q. To which reserve fund?—A. To the outside, the apparent reserve fund. Sup- 
posing you have a capital of $5,000,000 and you have $4,900,000 in reserve, and you 
would think it proper to transfer $100,000 in order to make it $5,000,000 from, you 
might call it the inside reserve fund. 

Q. Then in paying dividends you put a certain amount to the reserve, and a cer- 
tain amount to the inside reserve fund, and when that gets larger than you think the 
necessities of the case require, you transfer a portion of it to the apparent reserve ?— 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. As I understand it you have expressed the opinion that the banks of Canada 
require a greater note circulation?—A. A greater note circulation. 

Q. The rights and privileges are given by the Dominion government to the banks 
for the advantage of Canada, I presume?—A. And only for that. 

Q. Then, as I understand it under section 62, the privilege is given to the banks 
to issue some of their circulation in British possessions?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the extent. to which that circulation is issued in those British possessions, 
outside of Canada, to that extent the circulation is decreased in Canada?—A. The 
right of circulation is decreased, yes. 

Q. And if the whole circulation is required in Canada the circulation is neces- 
sarily decreased in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think, from the Canadian point of view, that this is a proper thing to 
do? When the privileges and rights are given to the Canadian banks for the benefit 
of the Canadian people should not there be corresponding duties and responsibilities 
to the Canadian people to give them the fullest possible banking facilities?—A. Of 
course there are great advantages in the opening up of trade routes and trade con- 
nections, and without knowing what that circulation is I could not say whether it 
makes any difference so far as Canada is concerned. I should require to know what 
is that circulation. 

Q. Let me put the question to you in this way, the purpose of the Act is to give 
Canadian banking facilities?—A. The Canadian Bank Act is for the benefit of 
Canada, there is no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Wilkie, might it not be just as much for the benefit 
of Canada to open up trade facilities as any other form of*business that the banks 
do?—A. It is very important that Canada should now look abroad and extend its 
operations. Our manufacturers and our agriculturists both need foreign markets. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Nickle you said that if half of the reserve were taken away 
and put into capital that would increase your power to issue notes, but wouldn’t the 
security to the depositors be decreased to that extent?—A. No. I think the security 
would be strengthened because it would create a double liability. If you take a 
million from the reserve fund and place it into capital, you not only add a million 
but you add the double liability. 

Q. For the security of your depositors?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, in the case of the banks that have failed, has the double 
liability turned out as good security as the reserve?—A. It is only when the reserve 
is exhausted that the double liability is resorted to. In the case of the Ontario Bank, 
if you remember, the double liability turned out much better than they expected. 

Q. The liquidator of the Farmers’ Bank does not expect it to turn out very well? 
—A. The liquidator of the Farmers’ Bank told me the other day that he would not 
have enough money in hand to pay the notes, and we banks have got them. 

Q. You will not get much sympathy. You said a few moments ago, also to Mr. 
Nickle, that the reserve against depreciation is not the apparent reserve, as you call 
it—A. Yes. 
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Q. As a matter of fact is it not just a lowering of the valuation of your assets ? 
You led him to believe that it was a fund.—A. It is applied in that way. 

Q. That is to say, you decrease your assets on valuation, you do not really set 
aside a fund.—A We decrease the assets. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 

Q. You have said that you are in favor of making the emergency circulation per- 
manent ?—A. Not permanent but available all the year round. 

Q. You would make it for twelve months instead of for only a portion of the 
year ’—A. I said that if we had that privilege there would be no occasion for the gold 
reserve circulation, 

Q. That is 15 per cent of the capital and reserve combined, and the reserve in 
round figures is about equal to the capital of all the banks?—A. I do not remember 
the exact proportion, but it is very large. 

Q. For the sake of my argument let us take it that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Nickle was asking you if you were in favour of an increase in the 
circulation of 50 per cent of the reserve, and you were opposed to that on principle, 
I think you said—aA. Yes. 

Q. Would not that be practically 30 per cent of the reserve, and would not that 
be making it permanent?—A. Quite right. 

Q. Would that not be the principle Mr, Nickle was trying to advocate?—A. It 
would. 

Q. To the extent of 30 per cent—A. But mark you, I did not argue in favour 
ot that. I merely spoke of conditions, provided the emergency circulation existed all 
the year round. I merely wanted to show why the gold reserve circulation is neces- 
sary, but I did not argue in favour of it as opposed to emergency circulation. 

Q. But would it not be a good thing?—A. Oh, I don’t know. 

Q. In view of the needs of the business community?—A. It would be an ad- 
vantage in enabling the trade of the country to be carried on with greater facility, 
there is no doubt about it. For instance, just now we have got to pull in here, there, 
and everywhere, to keep the circulation within bounds. When this new scheme is 
floated there will not be the same degree of pressure, but if the emergency circulation 
went over the whole year there would be no occasion for the gold reserves, and the 
government would receive five per cent interest on the whole amount in excess of the 
amount which the bank was authorized to issue under the present Act. 

Q. It seems to me that would be practically allowing the banks to increase their 
circulation to the extent of 30 per cent of their reserve?—A. Thirty per cent of their 
capital. 

Q. No, 30 per cent of their reserve and capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would be equivalent to increasing the circulation to the extent of 30 per 
cent of the reserve?—A. If the capital and reserve are equal, but I do not think the 
proportions are quite equal. 

Q. Yes, in round figures?]—A. There is not very much difference. It is 115 
millions and 107 millions 

Q. Do you see any difference in principle2-—A I see the difference between 
thirty and fifty. 

Q That is all the difference?—A I see another thing. There would be occasion 
for the use of the thirty per cent—we will eall it thirty per cent—all the year round. 
, Q. Then it would be.reduced?—A. It would go down; in fact it would be wiped 
out entirely. 

Q. Do the banks not require to be careful and not issue up to authorized circula- 
tion lest they might exceed it?—A. If they do not issue their own notes they have got 
to issue other bank notes, it makes no difference. 

Q. The banks do not issue up to their authorized capital?—A. No. 
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Q. Particularly the banks that have a large number of branches?—A. Except 
during an emergency period. 

: A They do not do that, lest they might go beyond the authorized circulation ?— 
. No. 

Q. What percentage do they reserve?—A. We try to keep within $300,000. Our 
circulation is nearly $7,000,000. When it comes to $400,000 of the $7,000,000 we 
pull in. 

Q. And that reduces the loanable power of the bank?—A. No, because that is 
only a temporary situation, it does not last long. 

Q. But during that period does it not?—A. And then it must be remembered that 
we have cash reserves to fall back upon. It I go to the Finance Department and get 
$40,000 of government notes I pay for it. That is what my cash reserves are for in part. 

By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 

Q. That emergency circulation, I suppose, lasts three months of the year ?— 
A. About six months, but as a matter of fact, if we had it now we would be making 
use of it. 

Q. You are in favour of having the emergency circulation extend over the whole 
year?—A. I do not want to be understood as expressing the views of the Bankers’ 
Association. I am only at liberty to express my own views on the matter. So far as 
our bank is concerned, I am quite willing to take the responsibility of continuing the 
emergency circulation over the whole yearr, but I would not like to speak for any 
other bank. 

Q. In that case would the emergency circulation be available at the time of the 
moving of the western crop?—A. Yes, that is the period. 

@. You have not quite grasped my question. If the emergency circulation was 
in use for twelve months of the year would it be available at the time the real emer- 
gency arose?—A. Certainly it would. The difference is, Mr. Nickle suggested that 
we should increase our limit of circulation by an increase of our capital out of reserve. 

Mr. Nickie.—No, I did not. 

Mr. WiLkiE.—] thought you did. 

Mr. Nickte.—I put two hypothetical cases. First, whether you could increase 
your capital out of reserve by statutory enactment. Second, that the power of issuing 
circulation should be to the amount of the paid-up capital. 

Mr. WiLKIE—Do not imagine that we do not appreciate the privilege of issuing 
notes, because we do. Personally, I should like to see the capital larger. 

Mr. Nickte.—I am with you 

Mr. Witkie.—But if you make all kinds of restrictions in the Bank Bill you will 
not secure the desired result. Personally, I would like to see more banking capital 
brought into the country. 


By Mr, McCurdy: 

Q. Could not that be better accomplished by allowing a bank to issue say 10 per 
cent of its assets?—A. I have never been in favour of doing that. 

Q. For what reason?—A. For this reason: Take the assets of an insolvent bank, 
against which they have issued notes, these assets may turn out to be ridiculously 
small in value as compared with what was issued against them. 

Q. But the soundness of the currency would not have been affected by the state of 
the assets. That is to say, if a bank only issued ten per cent of the assets?—A. If 
you do that, supposing your assets to be $70,000,000, and you issue $7,000,000 of 
notes. Under the present law the note is the first charge on the assets and on the 
double liability. But what good would a double liability of $1,000,000 be in providing 
for $7,000,000 or notes issued against $70,000,000 of supposed assets. Some bankers 
believe in that proportion, but I do not. 
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Q. Speaking of the inside reserve fund, are the shareholders at their annual 
meeting informed by the directors of the conditions relating to that fund?—A. They 
would be, if they asked. 

Q. As a matter of fact is it put in the annual statement?—A. Some of the banks 
have it in their profit and loss account. There is no reason to disguise it. 

Q. Some of the banks conceal it, do they not?—~A. They do not boast about it. 

Q. I repeat, some of the banks do conceal it?—A. They do not boast. They do 
not want to say, ‘ Here are the funds that belong to you, and it is all right,’ because 
they are afraid that any minute it may disappear. They are afraid of creating a false 
impression. 

Q. The directors do not disclose this fund to the shareholders, anud the former are 
the only persons that have an accurate and true knowledge of the real condition of the 
assets ’—A. No, the directors, the general manager, the inspectors and the whole bank 
staff. 

Q. Would it not be fairer to the general body of shareholders to disclose the true 
and actual condition of the bank?—A. I think it would be rather unfair, because it 
would give them the idea that there as actually that amount there, over and above, 
sufficient to provide for losses. 

Q. Does it bear any fixed proportion to the capital of the bank?—A. No. 

Q. Well, I understand that a short time ago one of the large banks lost 
$5,000,000 or $7,000,000 down in Mexico, would it be written off that fund?—A. I 
didn’t hear of that. 

Q. Residing in Montreal, is it possible you haven’t heard of that?—A. I do not 
live in Montreal, I reside in Toronto. : 

Q. Is it possible you haven’t heard of the large loss in Mexico by one of the 
large banks?—A. I hhaven’t heard of a large loss written off the inside reserve. 

Q. But you have heard that there was a large loss?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. I suppose everybody has heard of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that disclosed in the annual statement to shareholders of the bank ?—A. 
I think it was—not in so many words—but I think it was. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 


Q. In connection with the circulation, is it possible that an increase of gold 
coinage would help matters now?—A. Gold coinage? I am a great believer in gold, 
in clean gold, and from the very fact that the Minister has chosen to establish this 
circulation gold fund—you know there must be something in gold, and I would 
like to see a gold coinage, our own gold coinage, Canadian gold coined. 

Q. You believe in a Canadian mint ?—~A. I do, I believe that any one who does 
not believe in a Canadian mint is wanting in national spirit. 

Q. If we had an increase in the gold coinage would not that: help to relieve the 
circulation somewhat?—A. No, I do not believe it would. 

Q. We had one witness here who stated that the people of Canada have an aver- 
sion to handling gold?—A. I do not think they have an aversion; but, the reason our 
people as you know are against gold is, that it is more convenient to carry money 
in paper than in gold. At the same time that does not affect the question of gold 
coinage. We should not have American eagles spreading their wings all over this 
country. 

Q. Well then you would really advocate the increase of gold coinage at the mint? 
—A. The idea would be taat the gold we produce in this country should be coined 
here. We produce a great deal of gold, and I am sorry to say the appliances at the 
mint do not permit of that gold being coined here. Take the Hollinger mine, they 
cannot smelt one ounce of that gold at the mint because the gold itself is of a quality 
that contains fumes and acid and things of that sort that should not escape. My 
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_ opinion is, that all the coins we have in this country should be Canadian, made out 
of Canadian gold and Canadian silver. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you regard it as the duty of the mint to-deal with ore that is still full 
et other impurities?—A. I do not speak of the ore, but of the gold bricks them- 
selves. 

Q. Those bricks are pure gold?—A. Yes; the bricks are almost pure gold but 
contain certain impurities. 


By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. The statement was made by a previous witness that New York or the foreign 
market would not take Canadian gold if you had it?—A. I should like to look it up 
and see what amount of gold has been sent to New York in the last ten years; I 
think it is infinitesimal. So far as sending gold to New York is concerned it is a 
very small consideration, and if you send gold to New York you could at times send 
British gold. British gold is worth $4.873 as against $4.86-66/ par, so that with the 
Royal mint here turning out sovereigns any one who cared to do so could at the 
moment go into the business and ship gold from here, if he has a favourable express 
rate, and make money out of it. . 

Q. The intrinsic value of a five dollar or ten dollar Canadian gold piece is the 
same as that of any other country?—A. Just the same. 

Q. Why should they refuse to take these coins? The statement was made here 
that you had to ship American or British coins because Canadian would not be 
accepted ?—A. Because it has to be recoined before it passes in New York, and other 
foreign coinage would be the same. 

Q. The statement has furthermore been made that gold coinage is a wasteful 
kind of circulation. Do you think that that is a true statement?—A. I do not know, 
the less it is in circulation the less waste there is; the only waste I know of is in the 
attrition of the gold in circulation, but put away in the vault it has no waste, and 
in this condition it can be the basis of circulation and without wastage. 

Q. If we had $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 of gold coinage added to the circulation 
that the banks are enabled to use, would not that help out?—A. It would have to be 
paid for, and $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 had much better be deposited in the gold 
reserve fund and notes issued against it. It would be much more convenient. As to 
what kind of gold should be there, I should like to see Canadian gold. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. There would be no use to have more gold there than would be required ?— 
A. No. 

Q. In connection with the Emergency circulation that you suggest, that could 
be used to advantage all the year round. I understood you to say that at present we 
might actually utilize the emergency circulation all the year round, that it is practi- 
cally required.at the present time?—A. There ought to be provision for it all the year 
round. 

Q. Well, if the whole circulation, that is the ordinary circulation and the emer- 
gency circulation also were required all the year round wouldn’t there be an emer- 
gency on top of an emergency in the autumn, as there is now?—A. There might be, 
that is true. 

Q. Then you would require an additional circulation for two or three months 
time just the same as there is now?—A. Well, we have that in the gold reserve. We 
Can issue any amount against the gold reserve. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In other words, we simply want permission to issue a larger amount of notes 
than the paid-up capital?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Cockshutt: 

Q. You want to issue an Emergency circulation on the basis of the gold reserve? 
—A. Well, I say that is all we have, that is the best we can get. i , 

Q. If you issue gold, if you make payment in gold you would not require to issue 
so many bills for an emergency ?—A. No, but we could not do it; we could not pay 
out gold in large quantities, we could not pay a farmer, for instance, or an elevator 
in the Northwest buying 30,000 bushels of grain in a day, they could not pay out 
that amount of gold. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. They would have to ship it there as well?—A. Certainly. I am very anxious 
to see a gold coinage. I do not think we will ever be a great people until we have 
our own coinage. 

Q. You have not changed your view on that, in spite of others who do not hold 
that opinion ?—A. I am the only banker who has come out openly, but there are many 
others of the same opinion; the late Mr. Wolferstan Thomas was the first Canadian 
who advocated it, and I am not very sure that Mr. Hague did not do so. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I want to say this, that while I do not desire in any way to 
limit the questions that members of the Committee desire to ask, I think it well that 
this witness should deal with two or three very important questions that we have to 
deal with here, and I would like to remind the committee that we cannot give more 
than this morning to the examination of this witness. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Mr. Wilkie is a man after my own heart and has the right idea with regard 
to the gold circulation, that the gold circulation should be the basis of the national 
wealth. Can you tell me how much gold is in the reserve of our banks?—A. $37,000,- 
000. But that includes the gold that certain banks have abroad so that I cannot tell 
you the amount that is in Canada. All I know is that that is the outside amount, 
including the gold that is outside Canada. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of that $37,000,000 is in American gold?—A. I 
think $30,000,000 anyway. 

Q. Can you suggest to this Committee any means whereby that large percentage 
of American gold can be depleted and replaced by Canadian gold?—A. Yes, by our 
Mint melting it up and recoining it; they are doing that in England now, turning 
out sovereigns from foreign coins,, American and others. They did not do that for some 
time, but they are doing it now. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why these reserves should not be composed of 
Canadian coins?—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. Since Mr. Wilkie is the president of that much-abused Association, I think we 
would like to hear from the President of the Association something about the Associa- 
tion and its operations and jurisdiction over the banks. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You are the President of the Bankers’ Association, will you 
tell us what powers you have and what is done?—A. Its powers are very limited, and 
but for the responsibility we have in looking after the circulation of all the banks, 
and the authority we have to take charge of a suspended bank, not being solvent, by 
the appointment of a curator, I really do not know that we have powers, those are 
the only two powers of any importance. 


By Mr. Atkins: 
Q. Would you suggest that there be added to that the power of appointing an 
auditor for the banks?—A. No, I am very much opposed to that. 


Q. Why ?—A. Because it would throw into the hands of certain influential mem- 
bers of the Association, myself among the number, I am quite willing to say that I 
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would be one, a knowledge of the business of other banks, rival banks, which I think 
would be detrimental to the whole. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Do you understand Mr. Aikins’ question?—A. I did not understand him to 
ask the question you have answered. Do I understand you to say that the Bankers’ 
Association should approve or appoint an auditor or inspector? 

Mr. Arkins.—I asked if he would approve of the Bankers’ Association appointing 
-the auditors? 

By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. That they should assume the responsibility or what had you in mind? Is that 
what you had in mind?—A. Yes, I understood him to ask me if I approved of the 
Bankers’ Association appointing the auditors. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 


Q. Has the Bankers Association any legal entity at all?—A. On, certainly. 

Q. How is it composed?—A. It is composed of the general manager of every 
bank in Canada and three 1 <}.nk it iz, ere honorary presidents, who have the right to 
be present at our meetings but who do not vote. 

Q. Has the Association any jurisdiction over the other banks at all and over the 
banks operations?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Has it any way of finding out the condition of solvency, or the operations or 
methods of doing business?—A. None whatever. 

Q. It does not amount to much then?—A. Well, it does not amount to as much 
as it ought to amount to, quite right. But the little powers we have, you see, may be 
curtailed. Taking the appointment of the curator and the remuneration of the curator, 
and the charge of the circulation, they are the two principal features of the Associa- 
tion. 

Q. Every chartered bank is then connected with it?—A. Every chartered bank 
has to belong to it. 

Q. Every new bank comes into it automatically?—A. Automatically, yes, there 
is no excuse. 

Q. Would there be any way in which the Banker’s Association in Canada could 
operate in the same way as the Clearing House Committee that Mr. Forgan spoke of? 
—A. T am glad you asked that question. This Clearing House Inspection Committee 
in the large cities of the United States was established during the years when the 
finances of the American Union were in a very bad way. These committees were 
started at that time so that the banks would be able to assist the weaker institutions 
so that they might know the standing of every bank. Therefore a committee was 
formed for the purpose of examining every bank, and they were in a position when a 
crisis came to say whether the weaker bank was worthy of being helped or not. It 
was a system of inspection established by the banks there as a means of self preserva- 
tion. In that connection, I may say, that when Mr. McLeod gave here a comparison 
between the failures in Canada, and the number of failures in the United States, he 
forgot to tell you that every bank in the latter country, has failed twice in the past 
twenty years. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. Suspended cash payment, you mean?—A. Suspended cash payment. That is 
true of every bank in the United States. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the Bankers’ Association have almost unlimited power, and 
that they can pass any by-law they wish?—A. No, sir. They can pass by-laws but 
they are of no effect until approved by the Minister of Finance. The Banker’s Asso- 
ciation have only certain powers. 

Q. Does not the Bank Act give them power to pass by-laws in regard to bank- 
ing?—A. No. Every such by-law has to be approved by the Minister of Finance. 
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Q. But they have the power to pass by-laws?—A. But the by-law is of no effect 
until it is approved. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Do the Bankers’ Association now carry out their object and powers as out- 
lined in their original Act of Incorporation? For example, in promoting the educa- 
tion and training of bank clerks?—A. I am afraid not. 

Q. Do they not arrange for lectures and discussions on banking topics?—A. No, 
sir, but we are going to do it. 

Q. Then you have got new inspiration?—A. We are going to do it. 

Q. The Bankers’ Association publish a journal?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. Did the Bankers’ Association ever refuse the privileges of the Clearing House 
to the Sovereign Bank?—A. Never. 

Q. The report has been circulated that owing to the Sovereign Bank increasing 
its rate of interest, and paying interest quarterly to its depositors, it was refused the 
privileges of the Clearing House—A. Oh, no. The general manager of the Sovereign 
Bank denied that he had ever increased the rate of interest. 


By Mr. Clark (North Bruce): 
Q. That let him off?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. As a matter of fact the Bankers’ Association was never very friendly to the 
management of the Sovereign Bank?—A. We did not approve of it because we knew 
it was wrong, but what could we do? You asked what we could do, we could do 
nothing. 

Q. Are the dues that are paid to the Association fixed by the by-laws of that 
organization ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that in proportion to the capital of each bank?—A. Yes, that is the way 
the dues are assessed. 

Q. Would it be a perfectly fair question to ask what dues are paid to the Associa- 
tion ?—A. Last year was an abnormal year, and we had to make a special assessment 
of $6,500, which represented the shortage of the past ten years. 

Q. Beside the annual dues you make special assessments?—A. We have made one. 

Q. Then according to the exigencies of the situation you would make your assess- 
ment?—A. We do not spend any money. We pay for our own dinners. 

Q. Are the by-laws of each bank filed with the Association?—A. No, I do not 
think they are. I have been rather unfortunate in one respect. I have been presi- 
dent of the Association for a few months, having been elected to this office for the 
second time. I was first elected president about ten years ago. But the secretary 
of the Association, Mr. Knight, who lives in Montreal, has been ill ever since I was 
appoinied. ; 

Q. So you are president, secretary and everything?—A. Yes, practically. 

Q. Is there any agreement, either verbal or in writing, between the various mem- 
bers of the Bankers’ Association, to restrict competition?—A. No, none at all. 

Q. You make no agreement about the rate of interest?—A. We have no agree- 
ment about the rate of interest, but there is an understanding that we will not pay 
more than the government pay. 

Q. That is a verbal agreement, is it not?—A. If there ever was anything else 
than a verbal agreement, it was some years ago, and I have never seen it. I am told 
that there was one—in fact I am quite sure there was an understanding some years 
ago, that we would not pay more than 3 per cent. Certain banks do pay more, we 
know they do, but there is no penalty. Any bank can pay more, there is nothing to 
prevent them. 

Q. Roughly speaking, what is the number of directors in your bank?2—A. Nine 
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Q. Some banks have as many as twenty or twenty-five?—A. Oh no, not in this 
country. 

Q. As many as twenty-two, I think—A. Not in Canada. 

Q. The Bank of Commerce I think has twenty-two directors—A. No. 

Mr. McCurpy.—Twenty-six. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. In Canada banks have directors up to the number of twenty-two?—A. Do 
you think so? I do not think so. I should not think the Bank of Commerce had 
more than 12 or 15 directors. 

Mr. SuarPe (North Ontario).—I think I counted 22 the other day when Sir 
Edmund Walker was speaking. 

Hon. Mr. Wuire.—I think you counted the Trust Company. I do not think 
any Bank in Canada has 26 directors. 

Mr. McCurvy.—The number is over 20. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitre.—Then I stand corrected. 

Mr. WIiLki£.—I¢ is necessary now to have directors at different out-lying points. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. How do they participate in the management by the Central Board?—A. They 
meet as often as they can. 

Q. Do you have monthly meetings to pass on loans?—A. To grant credits, we 
do not pass on loans 

Q. Well, to pass on lines of credit—A. We have weekly meetings. 

Q. Are those meetings of the executive committee of the board ?—A. Of as 
many members of the whole board as can come. 

Q. Are the directors paid fees for attending, or do they get a salary for the 
year’s work?—A. That is a matter of internal economy. I have always recommended 
the payment of a fixed sum and fees. 

Q. Speaking of an inspection or audit, you read Mr. McLeod’s testimony ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He suggested a system whereby the general managers would vote on auditors. 
Do you see any objection to that system?—A. Yes, I do not like it. 

Q. You approve of the system of audit provided in the Act?—A. Yes, I would 
much rather have that. 

Q. Have you any alternative system to propose?—A. No. I thought it was so 
important that the Bill should be put through without undue delay that I am pre- 
pared to support almost anything. At any rate, the Minister’s proposition of an 
audit is all right. 

Q. You think the proposition embodied in the Act is all right?—A. I do. 

Q. Instead of calling it a shareholders’ audit, why not be quite accurate and 
call it a directors’ audit?—A. Because the directors do not appoint the auditor. 

Q. They do in substance?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. They dominate every annual meeting?—A. Not at all. The shareholders 
appoint the directors. 

Q. Yes, I know, but as a matter of practice it is a well known fact I think—— 

The CHairnman.—Ask the witness his opinion but do not try to make him answer 
in your way. 

By Mr. Sharpe (North Ontario): 

Q. Well, the directors dominate the shareholders, that is the way it works out 
by means of proxies and personal influence?—A. The directors are elected by share- 
holders, and nobody else. When the people go to invest their money in the shares of 
a bank they find out who the directors and the general manager are. They put their 
money into that stock and they subsequently re-elect these men as directors. So far 
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as proxies are concerned, I have never seen a proxy used in my life, and I have been 
a banker for fifty years. 

Q. To your knowledge, what percentage of shareholders attend the annual meet- 
ing?—A. We give a very good luncheon, and it is a social gathering well known all 
over the country, so we get quite a number. 

Q. You think the shareholders come to the free luncheon?—A. Yes, partly, I 
think they enjoy it; otherwise, I do not think we would have a very large meeting. 
For my part, I like a large meeting. 

Q. As a matter of fact do you have a large meeting?—A. Yes, we have a good 
attendance. 

Q. What percentage, can you tell us roughly?—A. I should say 60 or 70 people 
are in attendance. 

Q. What is your total number of shareholders?—A. Oh, lots. 

Q. Several hundred ?—A. Oh, we have a thousand. 

Q. You would not call 60 or 70 out of a thousand a very large percentage?— 
A. Yes, I do, because a great many of our shareholders are women, a great many are 
children, and a great many shares more are held by persons now deceased. 

Q. I suppose they vote on proxy, do they, for the directors?—A. Well, this is not 
a parliamentary election. 

Q. Speaking seriously, do not the directors, as a matter of practice, control the 
annual meeting?—A. Control it? 

Q. Yes, by a majority of votes?—A. I have never seen them control it. Really 
I have never seen the directors step in and control the meeting. 

Q. What I mean is, the directors have a majority of the votes in their possession 
or under their control?—A. Our directors are very large shareholders. 

Q. And they would be in the majority ?—A. Of those present? 

Q. Yes?—A. Very likely. 

Q. And the directors, by reason of controlling the votes and by reason of their 
influence would have the appointment of the inspector or auditor?—A. I suppose it 
would really amount to this, that the principal shareholders in the bank would have 
the most say. 

Q. Speaking of the losses and the failures under our banking system during the 
past four or five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. The losses have always occurred, have they not, through the failures at the 
head office?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. Well, take the instance of the Ontario Bank ?—A. I wish I had the figures here 
that I was preparing. I was getting some ready but I did not expect to be called so soon. 

Q. Speaking of the Ontario Bank, were there not defalcations at the head office? 
—A. Suppose the Ontario Bank had had an office in New York, wouldn’t the losses 
have occurred in New York? 

Q. But that bank had its head office in Toronto, and that is where the defalca- 
tions occurred ?—A. That is where the failure occurred. 

Q. The same way with the Farmers’ Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the same with the Sovereign Bank?—A. No, I should not say so. 

Q. Was not that failure the result of loans made?—A. There were loans made. 

Q. Through the United States banks?—A. The losses of the Sovereign Bank were 
made through advancing money to brokers, but I would like you to distinguish between 
the head office, and the head office branch—that is to say the branch at the head office. 
The head offices do not transact any banking as a rule. An inspector could get 
through the inspection of my head office in half an hour, because there is nothing to 
show. J do not keep any money there. 

Q. Do you not think that an inspector on visiting the Farmers’ Bank or the 
Ontario Bank could have noticed the defaleation?—A. Probably in the case of the 
Farmers’ Bank he would. 
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Q. And would not the moral effect of government inspection or external inspec- 
tion have any weight with a man like that?—A. I do not think it would have the * 
slightest effect on Travers, because we sent our inspectors to make investigations. The 
Bankers’ Association had information that a package of bills had been taken out of 
the bank and conveyed to Utica, or somewhere else and we sent our inspector there to 
find out about it. There were the books and documents and there were the bills. 

Q. Did Travers refute the authority of the Bankers’ Association?—A. He tried to. 

Q. But he could not repudiate the authority of a man appointed under Act of 
Parliament, could he?—A. No, he could not. 

Q. So if a man were acting under the authority of the Bank Act in going and 
making his inspection of a head office, he would carry that weight, would he not?—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. And Travers or no other person could repudiate that authority ?—A. Certainly 
not. 

Q. Do you think that if an outside inspector of the government would step in and 
look into the affairs of the bank it would have some deterrent effect on improper opera- 
tions?’—A. It is utterly impossible, you cannot have government inspection, it is a 
physical impossibility. 

Q. But leave the government inspection out, say external inspection?—A. The 
shortage at Toronto might have been occasioned at any of its branches. 

Q. Do you mean to say that one of the branches might lose $500,000 to the bank? 
—A. All our losses have been at our branches. 

Q. But that would have been known at the head office ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. But if the inspector had the authority to inspect not only the head office but 
any of the branches, he would have the opportunity to inspect those branches ?—A. 
He would. 

Q. It would not be merely a moral effect, but it would have a positive effect ?—A. 
The moral effect would be there, but supposing it is down at Porto Rico, or Cuba, or 
London, England, or the City of Mexico. 

Q. They have a national system of inspection in the United States—A. Which is 
a failure. 

Q. Mr. Forgan, if you read his evidence, said he would not abolish the system ?— 
A. Yes, it terrorizes. 

Q. He said the moral effect was good; do you care to disagree with that?—A. I 
would not like to see it abolished in the United States, they have a very different 
banking system, they have units. 

Q. Corresponding with branches of the Canadian system?—A. Yes. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Does it correspond with our system?—A. He means in number. 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. You have a system of inspection of the various branches, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is a very rigid system ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would not care to abolish that system ?—A. No. 

Q. You believe in inspection of the branches?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not believe in the inspection of the head office?—My head office is 
inspected. 

Q. By whom ?—A. By the directors. 

Q. Who inspects the directors?—A. The shareholders, I suppose. 

Q. Does the shareholder of his own motion ever have the right to go into the bank 
and look over the securities ?—-A. No, you would not like that. 

Q. You would not say the shareholders have supervision over the directors?—A. 
You understand that the Bank Act says that a man cannot, no one can come into the 
Bank and inspect the accounts, that is against the law. 

2—42, 
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Q. I was not suggesting that should be done?—A. I thought you were. 

Q. Do you think we require any other system outside what is provided in the 
Bank Act?—A. I am prepared to support what is in the present Act because I think it 
is the most expedient system, and it is not like the laws of the Medes and Persians, you 
can change it the next year if it does not suit. 

Q. Do you think there should be any limitation to loans to directors, for instance? 
—A. Our directors do not borrow enough. 

Q. Do you think there should be any limitation ?—A. Oh, I think it would be wise, 
I do not think the directors ought to borrow too much. 

Q. You are not opposed to the suggestion to put a legal limit on the amount they 
should borrow ?—-A. I think it is already provided for, the shareholders who control and 
own the bank have the right to do that. 

Q. They may do it?—A. Yes, they can do it. 

Q. In the United States they have a limitation of the amount a bank can loan 
to any individual up to 10 per cent. 

Q. Mr. McLeod says he is in favour of a limitation in Canada up to 25 per cent. 
What would you say as to that?—A. 25 per cent of the paid-up capital is a large 
amount. 

Q. To any one company or to any one individual?—A. In the United States 
they resort to the practice, $100,000 is the limit, and they discount notes for $99,900, 
and a bank I heard of the other day had ten of those notes. 

Q. Would you be in favour of the limitation of the loaning powers of a bank?— 
A. No, I would let the shareholders decide that. I would set the limit through the 
shareholders. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. I am reading now from some evidence that Mr. Forgan gave, and am trans- 
posing it into the first person. He said: ‘I would be in favour of external audit 
and inspection, provided this Committee could devise an adequate scheme that would 
prevent the state becoming involved through indirect responsibility.’ Would you 
agree with that?—A. I would like you to repeat that question. 

Q. ‘I would be in favour of external audit and inspection, provided this Com- 
mittee could devise an adequate scheme that would prevent the state becoming 
involved through indirect responsibility ’?—A. Yes, that is very plain; he states that 
the state would become involved in responsibility if they did it. 

Q. I am afraid you do not apprehend the point. I will read it again. He said: 
‘TI would be in favour of external audit and inspection, provided this Committee could 
devise an adequate scheme that would prevent the state becoming involved through 
indirect responsibility.” Do you agree with Mr. Forgan’s conclusion?—A. Well, it is 
not a fair question to ask me, because he has nothing to propose. What he says is 
that the state would become involved; he is a very clever man, and he says, ‘I can- 
not discover any method by which it can be done.’ 

Q. There is one thing I would like to figure up, it is not of very great impor- 
tance, in regard to the duty of the shareholders. As a matter of fact, does not the 
bank, as distinguished from the shareholders, send out prior to the annual meeting 
to each shareholder a power of attorney in blank in favour of the directors or some 
officer of the bank ?—A. I think every company does it, not only the banks, they all 
do it. : 

Q. And so, because the shareholders have confidence in their directors, as a rule 
oe ae these proxies more or less unanimously and return them to the head office? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that when the annual meeting is held as a rule, the bank, as distinguished 
from the shareholders, or the officials of the bank, are in a condition to poll a majority 


of the votes polled, if they so desire?—A. The officials? What do you mean by 
officials 2 
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Q. I mean those who control the directors?—A. You mean the directors; no 
official is allowed to vote. 

Q. Then by the directors?—A. Of course the directors do. 

Q. Then it comes to this that when the annual meeting of the bank is held as 
a rule the directors are in a position to control the meeting either by their own vote 
or the proxies if necessity requires/—A. If they have the proxies. 

Q. And, as a rule, they have the proxies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then in regard to the question of the inadequacy of the inspection, are you~ 
not aware as a fact that an official of a certain bank went into the Ontario Bank in 
order to advise the head office of another bank whether they should take it over, and 
in one week he was able to report against it?-A. I have heard that stated. 

Q. I was careful how I worded my question. I asked if you are not aware as a 
fact that it occurred ?—A. I would not like to swear to it. I have been informed, that 
is as far as I ought to go. 

Q. Have you any reason to assume that the understanding that you have as to 
that is incorrect ?—A. No. 

Q. Then I had reasonable ground for saying that this could be ascertained within 
a week?—A. I would not like to say within a week. 

Q. Make it two weeks, then, a reasonably short time. An official of another bank 
was able to report against the Ontario Bank being taken over by the bank which 
employed him?—A. By his bank. 

Q. By his bank?—A. I could not say that it was because insolvency had been 
discovered. 

Q. In considering the financial standing of the institution he was not of the 
opinion that it was of such a character as would justify the other bank taking it over? 
—A. I suppose it would go quite as far as that, because it is only hearsay. I know 
this, however, that another bank took it over a week afterwards. 

Q. Why ?—A. To pay its debts. 

Q. And saved the financial situation in the country?—A. I don’t say it saved 
the financial situation. 

Q. Was not that bank taken over by the Bank of Montreal simply to save the 
financial situation of the country at the time?—A. The Bank of Montreal made an 
awful good bargain, made an awful lot of money out of it—for themselves. 

Q. And they wanted to uphold the banking system of the nation?—A. They did 
it at the request of the Ontario Bank themselves and with the approval of the other 
banks. 

Q. That situation was forced upon them by the Ontario Bank’s having closed 
their doors?—A. They had not closed their doors. If they had, there would have been 
no object in the Bank of Montreal taking it over. 

Q. They took it over at 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, after they had closed for 
the day ?—A. No, in the morning. 

Q. On the Monday morning?—A. I am not sure whether it was not Friday morn- 
ing. 
Q. I know they closed their doors for the day and it was taken over by the Bank 
of Montreal?—A. The Ontario Bank liquidation was one of the most beautiful and 
successful operations that has ever taken place. 

Q. You speak from the point of view of the shareholders?—A. Yes, the share- 
holders, and if the same thing had been done with the Sovereign Bank, if they had 
been wiped out in the same way the shareholders would have saved a large amount 
of money instead of being loaded with trouble. 

Q. Do you think it was satisfactory for the shareholders of the Ontario Bank?— 
A. I do, I think they should be satisfied, and I think they are, I never heard any 
objection. 

Q. Then from your point of view the audit as established under the Act is the 
best possible thing that you, as a banker could devise?—A. Yes. 

2—493 
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Q. As applicable to our banking conditions/—A. It is absolutely. I do not 
think it would be wise, as Mr. McLeod suggested, to have the managers of the other 
banks, rival banks, select the auditors from whom the shareholders would be obliged 
to choose. 

Q. Then you think it should be left with the shareholders, that it should be their 
duty to nominate and appoint any one, no matter whom?—A. Any one that they think 
qualified. 

Q. To do the auditing?—A. Yes, I would advocate that the man, whoever is 
appointed by the bank, be approved by the Minister of Finance, but I can well under- 
stand that the Minister of Finance thinks it is not fair to place any Minister in that 
position where he is to say that a person is or is not qualified or a desirable person 
to appoint. 

Q. Then you think it is advisable that these auditors should be pronounced upon 
by some authoritative body ?—A. If the Finance Minister would undertake it I am 
sure we would all be very glad. 

Q. Could it not be managed that this board from whom the auditors should be 
chosen would be stamped with the approval of the general managers of the banks 
or the Bankers’ Association ?—A. No, I do not think they ought to be allowed to in- 
terfere. 

Q. Not in any shape or form?—A. No, I do not think it is right for me to have 
anything to say about who shall be appointed auditor of the Bank of Montreal. JI do 
not think it would be right. . 

Q. Then in respect to your own bank, as the Finance Minister refuses to accept 
this responsibility, and you do not think the Bankers’ Association should have this 
responsibility, and as the scheme as outlined is inadequate. would you leave it wide 
cpen and not do anything?—A. No, I say you should order that_the shareholders 
should appoint auditors for the purpose. 

Q. How are we going to determine, as legislators, the competency of those audi- 
tors? That is what bothers me—A. You remember with the old Insolvent Act, dur- 
ing the last three or four years of its existence, up to that time everybody was some- 
what particular as regards the choice of official assignee, and when the government 
decided to do away with the Act, I think Sir John was in power in those days, any- 
ene could be an official assignee; the political pressure became so great that any 
person could obtain appointment, and I think you can well imagine the state of things 
which resulted; there might be the same condition of affairs as regards the banks, 
and anyone might be appointed official auditor. 

Q. I do not want to get off the question of public audit, I just want to follow 
that line a little further. You say nothing would have influenced Travers—A. Noth- 
ing good, no. 

Q. Do you think that there are no other Travers’ anywhere in banking, or that 
there is never going to be another Travers?—A. There has only been one. 

Q. I would say there have been three. How about Mr. McGill?—A. Poor Me- 
Gill, I have always been sorry for him, I do not think he could help himself or bene- 
fited by his wrong-doing. 

Q. How about Stewart?—A. Oh well, Pierpont Morgan is responsible for Ste- 
wart he killed him by kindness. , 

Q. I think you are a man of charitable disposition, if you think the public should 
be left at the mercy of men of the temperament of Travers, McGill and Stewart 2— 
A. The public? 

Q. That the public should be left at the mercy of men of that type?—A. No, I 
do not say that. 

Q. I want to see if you cannot make some suggestion to enable this Committee 
to arrive at a method of legislation that will prevent irresponsible and viciously in- 
clined men from abusing their powers.—A. You see in these cases you have men- 
tioned there are exceptional circumstances. With regard to the Farmers’ Bank, no 
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doubt you know how that arose, and you know there is a claim in against the coun- 
try for payment of those depositors and of course a claim for the payment of the notes 
owing to the so-called irregular issue of charter. The Sovereign Bank is a case, 
which I think you could apply. There the depositors and the note holders would 
have had grave reason for taking exception if they had lost their money, but they 
did not, they got everything that was coming to them. So far as the Ontario Bank 
is concerned, the depositors were paid in full so that there again you are confined 
strictly to Travers. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is a principle, and perhaps my language is inade- 
quate for expressing my ideas, but I am trying to make myself clear. You admit 
you have seen irresponsible and viciously inclined men in control of these financial 
institutions, and I suppose, judging from experience—the only thing on which we can 
found our knowledge at all—there are likely to be again men of that character in 
control of banks Now, are you taking the position that this Committee should admit 
its inability to meet such a situation, and that we should not try to form a method 
that will prevent the recurrence of such failures?—A. I say there was only one 
such case. I say that McGill was led astray in his endeavours to help out the bank. 
I do not think he went in to make any money himself. 

Q. I am not saying that he did?—A. Therefore, I would not call such conduct 
vicious in the sense you mean. 

Q. I would call it vicious when a man risks the capital of a bank in such specu- 
lation ?—A. You are quite right, but he was not only to blame. 

Q. That is a technical justification?—A. There is really no justification. 

Q. This man was in control of the bank?—A. I do not know that; some people 
say he was not. 

Q. Then let us assume he was not?—A. What you really want to know is whether 
I can suggest any better scheme than the scheme suggested by the Minister of Finance. 
I say I know of none, and that the scheme proposed by the minister is ample and 
sufficient. p 

Q. That is your answer?—A. That is my answer. Remember the Minister has a 
right to send for those auditors and question them and get all the information he 
wants from them without the interference of anybody. 


By Hon. Mr. White: 


Q. I want to ask you some questions without having to in any way examine or 
cross-examine. What I think the Committee and myself are anxious to do if possible— 
if the plan suggested in the Act is finally adopted—is to qualify these auditors, to 
make sure that these auditors, no matter whether they are appointed by the share- 
holders or appointed by the directors on the proxies of the shareholders, to ensure that 
these auditors will be men of such integrity, character and ability, that the recur- 
rence of such failures as the Farmers’ Bank will not likely take place. Now, we all 
realize—at least I realize fully because I was connected a very great deal with it last 
year—that the matter is full of difficulty, but this is the point we are all labouring 
at. I am going to ask you a question so as to get the benefit of your advice, and I 
want to state one of the difficulties that occurred to me is in the Minister selecting or 
approving of the auditors. In the first place there are, we will say, fifty firms of 
accountants, chartered or otherwise, in the city of Toronto, probably as many more in 
Mentreal and in ai! other large cities. I do not see myself on what principle—unless 
there is some conviction against him—on what principle a public man could reject a 
firm of auditors apparently in good standing, carrying on their business in a com- 
munity. That is one of the difficulties that occurred to me. The Minister would say, 
‘Here are fifty firms. He might make inquiries and say these bear all reputable 
men, so far as I can understand, and men of fair ability.’ It would seem to me to be 
extremely difficult for the Minister—I say extremely difficult having regard also to 
the fact that we know pressure is brought to bear in the interests of particular firms 
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and of governments, which perhaps should be withstood, but nevertheless it is a fact— 
to fix upon a list. Now, would it be possible for the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
as an association, or for the general managers of the banks, as suggested by Mr. 
Mcleod, although he did not suggest what I am now going to propose, would it be 
possible for the Bankers’ Association to make a selection of a firm of auditors in 
Canada, who, in their judgment, would be competent to make a bank audit, with the 
power of the Minister to accept or to reject, whichever would be decided upon? Would 
it or would it not be feasible, in your judgment, in order to help this Committee to try 
and reach the thing we all have in view, namely qualified auditors—would the Bankers’ 
Association find any reasonable difficulty in the way of assisting the minister in the 
making of a selection of competent auditors throughout Canada from whom banks 
at their annual meeting might choose auditors 


The CHAIRMAN.—Naming a panel? 
Hon. Mr. Wuirrt.—Yes, naming a panel, as the Chairman has said. 


A. In doing that it would throw the responsibility of appointing the auditors 
upon the Bankers’ Association. They would be held responsible for the selection of 
the auditors and it would be destructive, I think, of the independent audit. The 
banks themselves would audit themselves. That would tend to the creation of a 
ring, and, I think, would be rather injurious. 

Q. Then I understand your view on that point to be that the responsibility would 
be placed on the Association and that it might interfere with the independence of 
audit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the last appeal to you as a strong objection? That is to say it migat 
interfere with the independence of audit. and might create a ring, that the audit 
would be in a sense done by the banks themselves*+—A. The audit would be done by 
the banks themselves, that is my principal objection. 

Q. One other point a little apart from that: take the case of the Ontario Bank 
and the falsification of entries which took place at the head office. In connection with 
banks having offices all over the world, is it possible, that, by collusion, frauds take 
place at any office and on a large scale, is it necessarily confined to the head office ?— 
A. No, not necessarily. Losses by fraud may occur in the United States branches. 

Q. Then does it get back in the last analysis to the integrity, character and 
ability of the man in charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no doubt about it?—A. No doubt about it. It comes down to this 
in the long run: as I told you, the losses, in my experience, that have occurred, or 
nine-tenths of them, were at outlying branches. I do not mean to say that we have 
never had any, but any important ones that we have had have all been outside. 

Q. Supposing you desire to make a thorough inspection of a bank so as to vouch 
for its standing in the community, would you be satisfied with an inspection at the 
head office only?—A. No, that would be absolutely absurd. As I told you before, 
an inspector can go through our head office in half an hour. But to go over $70,000,- 
000 of assets—that is the amount we haye—with twenty or twenty-five millions out 
of that amount scattered over the Northwest and British Columbia, one half of it 
probably, it would simply mislead me; if I depended upon it, and my inspector came 
in and said he had inspected the head office and it was all right, and then for me to 
go to sleep again quite satisfied. That would simply spell ruin. 

Q. Just one more question: supposing you take a bank having, let us say, 100 
or 200 branches, many of them very important banks in leading centres, what would 
you consider necessary, by way of inspection, in order to assure yourself, as an 
experienced banker, of the true position of that bank so as to be able to vouch for 
it to the public?—A. I would first of all send out copies of accounts to every cor- 
respondent and have the accounts adjusted. I would have a notice sent out to every 
depositor in the bank in order to find out whether the amount that appeared on 
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deposit to the person’s credit or debit was correct. That would be absolutely neces- 
sary. In the meantime I would have to send my inspectors to the offices all over the 
country. In our case we have 110 offices, and it takes us seven months to inspect them. 

Q. With your staff?—A. With our staff, and we have a good many inspectors. 

Q. Would a simultaneous audit be necessary?—A. The audit to be correct ought 
to be simultaneous, otherwise the ‘goods’ may go from one office to another and 
do double duty. 

Q. Would you say that current loans and discounts should be inspected, in order 
to ascertain whether they are good or not, at all the offices of the bank, such as I have 
just mentioned all over the world?—A. That is utterly and physically impossible, it 
cannot be done. I have been reading all the winter letters from our inspectors, so as 
to keep in touch with what is going on all over the country, and it is utterly impos- 
sible for any system of inspection to cover the assets of a Canadian bank if it is 
attempted to be done, otherwise than over a long period of time. 

Q. There is a provision of the Bank Act at present, whereby the Minister of 
Finance may examine into the affairs of a bank at any time, either through the auditor 
or otherwise. I was going to ask you if the Association had knowledge, as I think it 
probably has, of improper practices on the part of a bank such as the Farmers’ bank? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I was going to ask you as to whether it would not be proper for the Bankers’ 
Association to bring that fact to the attention of the Minister, so that he could inves- 
tigate. I believe myself that a competent inspector can go into a bank that is in a 
bad condition and in a short time ascertain that fact in a general way. I do not 
believe myself that a continuous inspection that will be of value can be made unless 
it is as thorough as the banks themselves institute all over the country. That 
is my own opinion, and I give it for what it is worth. Now, would it not be feasible 
and proper for the Canadian Bankers’ Association, having the knowledge that a bank 
is in the situation that the Farmers’ Bank was, and mismanaged the way that bank 
was, to pass on that information to the Minister, so that he could make the investiga- 
tion provided for in the Act?—A. That would have to be done in writing. 

Q. Supposing they did have to do it in writing, would or would it not, be in the 
interests of the Bankers’ Association and of the banks generally that that should be 
done?—A. Certainly, but the Bankers’ Association in doing so would be meddlesome, 
under its present constitution. 

Q. I know, but we want them to be meddlesome sometimes, we want them to be 
very meddlesome properly ?—A. If you could encourage the Association to do that we 
would do it. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitrt.—Then I think I would encourage them, that is my view, because 
T believe the Clearing House Association in the United States has been a wonderfully 
useful institution, a most effectual institution for the inspection of the banks. Now, 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association corresponds to that in a different way—I say in 
a different way because, on account of our branches, the situation is radically different 
from the American situation as pointed out by Mr. Forgan. Now, information comes 
to the Canadian Bankers’ Association that would never come to anybody else in the 
world, because they are in the business themselves, they get information and get to be 
wise with regard to the affairs of a particular bank. If a connection could be estab- 
lished between the Canadian Bankers’ Association and the Minister, whereby anything 
that the bank may apprehend in the way of improper or grossly improper banking, 
could be brought quickly to the attention of the latter, such a provision might be very 
effective, and that is the idea I had in introducing it. 


By Mr. Aikins: 
Q. If some such obligation were put upon the Bankers’ Association to do that, 


and their communications to the Minister were privileged, is it not possible that such 
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a provision might be made effective?—A. I think it will be made effective by the 
authority the Minister has to send an auditor into the bank. 
Q. But I mean outside of the auditor?—A. The Minister can choose whom he likes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. You are satisfied, I presume, with the financial condition of your bank?—A. 
Yes, perfectly. 

Q. Why are you satisfied ?—A. Because I know it well, I know it by heart. 

Q. Do you visit the branches yourself?—A. It is not necessary for me to do that. 
It would be a physical impossibility, as I said before, but I have trusted officers. 

Q. You have full inspectors’ reports at your office?—A. Yes 

Q. From which you ean satisfy yourself as to the bank’s condition, whether it is 
good or bad?#—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not necessary, therefore, to send an external bank inspector to visit all 
the branches?—A. Oh, yes. The inspector must visit them. There are a dozen in- 
spectors and it takes them seyen months to get through their work. 

Q. Any external examiner appointed would have access to the reports, and be able 
to come to a conclusion just the same as you do, from an examination of those reports? 
—A. I do not know. I read Mr. McLeod’s statement (I think Sir Edmund Walker 
quoted it) that he employed a firm in Edinburgh because they did not know anything 
about Canada. 

Q. You have nine directors. How much of their time do they give to the affairs 
of the bank?—A. Well, I do not know. Sir William White, for instance, has an office 
in our Winnipeg building and is in it every day. 

Q. And speaking of your board?—A. I have to take them separately, because they 
live at different places. Sir William White lives in Winnipeg. Mr. Turner lives in 
Quebec, and is in the bank every day, I fancy. 

Q. Let me put it in this way: does the director who gives the smallest part of his 
time to the bank devote three hours a week to it?—A. Not that much, because the one 
who gives the smallest part of his time is Mr. Ramsay, who Jooks after our interests in 
Scotland. Attending board meetings is not the sole duty of a director. I do not see 
how I can answer you any better than that. 

Q. Would it be fair to say they do not spend more than one tenth of their total 
time on the affairs of the bank?—A. I do not suppose they would spend one-tenth. 

Q. I assume that before allowing their names to be used as directors, they have 
satisfied themselves as to the bank’s conditions?—A. They do not allow their names 
to be used. 

Q. But they are directors?—A. They are directors elected. 

Q. They take the responsibility of assuring shareholders that the affairs of the 
bank are in good condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they feel justified in assuming that responsibility after giving only 
one-tenth of their time to the bank?—A. They take that responsibility before they 
have given one minute of their time. They take it in the first place. 

Q. The point I wish to make is this: If a director can be assured of a bank’s. 
position, by giving less than one-tenth of his time to the affairs of that bank, could 
not an external examiner, having access to the same information as that director, 
also come to an intelligent conclusion?—A. If you can punish an external examiner 
for being wrong, in the same way as a director can be sent to the penitentiary, it 
might be so, but there is no punishment for inspectors who go wrong. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Had you any idea, when the Farmers’ Bank received its certificate, that it 
was starting on an unsound basis?—A. I think everybody thought so. I certainly 
did. 
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Q. All the bank managers had that idea?—A. They all thought so. Of course 
they knew it was possible to start it on right principles. In scattering their shares 
all over the country I think they did a very wise thing. There was nothing in that 
to make people suspicious. 

Q. When was the Farmers’ Bank admitted to the Bankers’ Association?—A. The 
moment it got its charter from the Minister of Finance. 

Q. Had the Bankers’ Association power to prevent that bank becoming a member? 
—A. No. 

Q. They became a member automatically ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the managers of the different banks in the Association take any steps to 
inform the people of their suspicions?—A. No. They had no right to do that. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because they did not know anything definite; they only knew 
that such management was likely to lead to trouble. They had no knowledge of the 
large loan to the Keeley mine. That was quite a surprise to them when they heard it. 

Q. Yet there was a suspicion in the minds of the managers that something was 
wrong?—A. That something would be wrong. 

Q. Would it not have been wise to have had a provision in the Bank Act, where- 
by the Bankers’ Association could have legally stopped the wrong they suspected ?— 
A. Certainly it would have been an advantage. 

Q. Should not the Bank Act of to-day provide for an emergency of that kind ?— 
A. I think the Minister of Finance said he is going to do something. 


Hon. Mr. Wuritre.—What I had in mind, Mr. Thornton, is this. I think it is 
almost impossible to provide legislation imposing on an institution the duty of pass- 
ing on information of that character, because there would be degrees of impropriety, 
so to speak, in management, the determining of which would be a matter of judg- 
ment. I do not believe you can deal with that by legislation, but I think there ought 
to be a closer relation between the Bankers’ Association and the Minister in regard 
to banks that may get in a bad way. 


Mr. THornron.—In the county that I represent, many people have suffered by 
the failure of a private bank. They have also lost, as shareholders, in the Ontario 
Bank, the Sovereign Bank, and some of them in the Farmers’ Bank, and these 
people write me, ‘ Where can we put our money so that it shall be safe?’ The point 
is this: A great many people have lost confidence in the banking system of our 
country, and what the Committee wants to do, if possible, is to revise the Bank Act 
so as to restore the confidence that has been lost. That is the object we have in view, 
and there ought to be some kind of government supervision, or at least some power, 
whereby this object could be attained. 


By Mr. Atkins: 


Q. Just one question arising out of the difficulty of auditing branches of 
Canadian banks outside of Canada—is it not quite possible, under our existing sys- 
tem of returns, for a bank having agencies abroad to enter up, as due by foreign 
agents, the whole amount of investments in a foreign country, although those invest- 
ments may consist only of past due bills?—A. Under the present system of returns 
I think that is possible. I do not know about the new Act. The new Act, I see, reads 
“and correspondents,’ and I think that does away with the greatest part of the danger, 
but it is open to interpretation. By the present Act, a bank may choose enter- 
ing in its balance sheet rendered to the government its foreign items separately or 
in bulk. They can leave out all their foreign liabilities in the shape of deposits, pro- 
viding their foreign loans are equal to deposits, but this, I hope, will be overcome by 
the new Act. 

Q. In what way would you suggest?—A. By putting in the necessary words if 
‘correspondents’ does not mean other banks than their own agencies. 
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By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. ‘ Correspondents’ means other than their own banks?—A. I know you intended 


that, but I do not think—— ! 
Q. I do not believe that a bank’s office in New York would be called its cor- 


respondent. 
By Mr. Aikins: 
Q. What do you think the interpretation of ‘ correspondent’ should be—outside 
branches?—A. No; another bank acting as agent. 
By Hon. Mr. White: 
Q. An agent.—A. It will bring into the balance sheet all the items that are now 
excluded, and there could be millions and millions. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If the present suggestion of the Minister with reference to audit comes into 
force, would you advise that a copy of the report of each bank be sent to the Minister? 
—A. I think that the Minister has a right to demand a copy of the auditor’s report. 
I think it is provided in the Act that he should be furnished with one. 

The CHaiRMAN.—I am sure I am expressing the sentiments of the Committee when 
I say we are greatly obliged to Mr. Wilkie for giving evidence before us. (Loud 
applause.) . 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
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Tue Wa.porF-AsToriA, 
New York, April 8, 1913. 
H. B. Ames, Esq., 
Chairman, Committee of Banking and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Mr. Ames,—With reference to the audit or inspection of the banks, while 
my original thought that the audit board with an expert banker and accountant at its 
head is the ideal method, it has been pointed out by some bankers, whose opinions I 
respect, that from a practical standpoint. there may be difficulties in obtaining real 
satisfaction in the working of the plan. Some weight may be attached to the objection 
that the head may become unbearably autocratic. 

A compromise method has been suggested, which compromise will, I have little 
doubt, work out to be a good form of external examination. It is as follows: 

The shareholders of each bank shall, at their annual meeting, nominate six 
auditors for the ensuing year. These nominations shall be advised to the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. From this list, two names shall be selected by the association 
by secret ballot, which two names shall be submitted to the Finance Minister, for his 
approval. 

For the first audit, special general meetings shall be called for the purpose of 
appointing auditors for the current year. In the event of the death or inability of an 
euditor so appointed, a selection may be made from the other four persons nominated 
at the shareholders’ meeting of the bank, or the Finance Minister may appoint an 
auditor or auditors. Should any bank fail to appoint auditors, it shall be the duty 
of the Finance Minister to appoint such auditors. 

I think there is merit in any method under which each bank will frequently have 
a change of auditors, and this is a feature of the audit board, but this method has not 
been tried in other countries. 

I would urge that the Minister of Finance should discourage the plan of having 
the same auditors approve the balance sheet of any one bank year after year; a system 
under which the auditors are likely to regard themselves as employees of the bank, 
and subject to the general manager’s favour. Auditors should not act for one institu- 
tion for more than two years in succession; possibly as much may be accomplished by 
the practice, or unwritten law, of the department, as by an enactment regarding 
rotation of auditors. 

With the rapid expansion of banking figures the Bank Act will likely need atten- 
tion before the expiration of ten years. I therefore second the suggestion that what- 
ever the term for which the charters may be renewed, that they be limited or extended 
by the words ‘ or until further amended or otherwise legislated upon.’ This will cover 
the objections of the foreign purchaser of shares, that the banks have only a limited 
legal existence and the shares are therefore undesirable. ; 

On going minutely into the statistics of banking, I found I had underestimated 
the average amount of interest bearing deposits for the years 1907-1912, and conse- 
quently the rate of earnings on bank funds quoted to your Committee was xs of one 
per cent too low. I at once sent corrected figures to the press; I shall forward you one 
of these printed statements as soon as they follow me here. 


I am sailing with my family on the Olympic on Saturday. 
Yours faithfully, 


H. C. MeLEOD. 
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EXHIBIT No. 2. 
BANK INSPECTION—THE NECESSITY FOR EXTERNAL EXAMINATION. 


The first edition of this pamphlet was printed on November 15, 1909, and copies 
were sent to the general managers of Canadian banks. A conference of bankers fol- 
lowed, from which a faint hope was indulged that the bankers would go on record in 
favour of some effective system of inspection. This hope led to withholding the 
pamphlet from general distribution pending action by the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting on November 25, 1909. A motion that the substance of the 
suggested amendment to the Bank Act (see page 37) should be adopted as a recom- 
mendation to the Finance Minister, did not receive other support than to be referred 
to a committee quite out of sympathy with inspection from without. The pamphlet 
is therefore presented to legislators, to bank shareholders, and to the public generally. 
Facts are the best arguments, and even bankers opposed to the scheme of external 
inspection herein suggested admit that the arguments presented are unanswerable. I 
ask careful perusal, unbiased judgment, and independent action. 


H. C. McLEOD. 
Toxzonto, November 26, 1909. 


BANK INSPECTION. 


Announcement has been made that the Bank Act will be revised during the pre- 
sent session of Parliament. This, therefore, seems an opportune time to give some 
extended consideration to the desirability of adopting in Canada government inspec- 
tiontion of banks, or the independent audit of banks by other means. I have long 
been convinced of the needfulness of independent examination, and advocated its 
adoption at the last decennial revision of the Bank Act. The weakest point in the 
Canadian banking system is the lack of any check on the direction and general man- 
agement, and to this defect failures are mainly due. The government examination 
of the United States, and the independent audit of Great Britain and other countries, 
in effect investigate the conditions under which each bank is governed. The super- 
vision of banks which is advocated is is not experimental; in one form or another it is: 
in yogue in countries transacting more than three-fourths of the business of the world. 

On November 22, 1906, the ‘Globe’ published an article over my signature urging 
external examination of banks.1 That article called attention to bank failures in 
Canada, which were twenty-five per cent in number within the preceding twenty-five 
years, while in the United States even an imperfect system of examination had re- 
duced failures to five per cent. The article, although generally commended by the 
public, called forth criticism by some bankers opposed to external examination. Sir 
Edward Clouston in his annual address, of December 3, 1906, to the shareholders of 
the Bank of Montreal, said :— 

‘During the last quarter of a century, by failures of banks which could be or- 
ganized under our present banking laws, the loss to depositors has been under $750,- 
000. The noteholders, of course, have lost nothing. I speak only of banks that could 
be organized under our present Acts. Other banks during that period failed, in- 
volving loss to both depositors and noteholders, but they were acting under old 
charters, and under conditions which do not now exist—in one case there was no 
double liability. Out of the twelve banks that have suspended since 1880 five only - 
could obtain charters under our present system.’ 


1 The letter appears in the addendum, page 27. 
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Of the banks in existence at the commencement of the period mentioned by Sir 
Edward Clouston, some were organized under provincial charters with smaller capi- 
talization than the Canadian Bank Act requires; some were eligible to be organized 
under the present Act; all were permitted to do business under the Act. A number 
of each kind failed, not for the reason of size, but on account of the quality of the 
management, which in all cases was reckless, in most cases fraudulent. If it be argued 
that small banks are more prone to disaster than large ones, the low percentage of 
failures in the United States, where the banks average very small in comparison with 
Canadian banks, gives increased weight to my contention. With capable management 
a bank of $200,000 capital is not more liable to disaster than a bank of $2,000,000 
capital: the one must be content with a small circle of operation; the other must avoid 
the temptation to reach out with the dash and daring that in too many instances, for 
want of restraint, has resulted in menace and wreck. Splendid examples of banks 
that started with exceedingly small beginnings may be cited from the list of active 
Canadian banks. Without prudent management capital is short lived; lack of pra- 
dence, which often progresses to fraud, is what external examination should disclose. 

Sir Edward Clouston seemingly intimates that statistics of failures in Oanada 
that take in the eighties are too remote. Investigating the period, 1893-1909, it is 
found that at the beginning there were thirty-nine banks, not under suspension, 
reporting to the government ; nine new banks have since commenced business, making 
forty-eight in all; ten have disappeared through mergers, and nine, or about nineteen 
per cent of the whole, have joined the ‘ majority,’ leaving at present twenty-nine banks 
in active operation. I say ‘majority’ advisedly, for investigation shows that in the 
history of incorporated banks in British North America, the list of failures exceeds in 
length the list of institutions active in 1909.1. To claim that our present system has 
an effective restraining influence on bank management is to argue against the statis- 
tics, and to urge a virtue in the Bank Act that experience shows is wanting. 

In respect to the claim that less than $750,000 was lost to depositors by banks 
entitled to organize under the present Act, it is worthy of note that, although joint 
stock banking in Australia was commenced in 1816, up to the bank crisis of 1893 
depositors in Australian banks had been wholly free from loss.2 In that year the 
Australasian banking crisis culminated, with liabilities of suspended banks exceeding 
in volume the aggregate liabilities of all suspended companies and firms during any 
financial crisis that has ever occurred within the British Empire. I shall again refer 
to this crisis. : 

As early as 1875 the audit of banks was a subject of discussion in Canada. I 
quote from an article of that time: ‘ Now, the only way in which an examination of a 
bank with branches could be carried out would be by a simultaneous audit at all points 
on the same day.’ Strangely enough, the same argument is the most prominent to-day; 
despite the audit of all the banks in Great Britain, in Australia, in Switzerland, in 
Austria and in Russia. In Germany, the subject of bank audit is now under discus- 
sion. The branch banking system prevails in all those countries, some banks having 
more than twice as many branches as any bank in Canada. If there be any Canadian 
bank of which a fairly clear insight cannot be obtained by intelligent auditors within 
a week, by examination at the head office alone, that bank’s system is out-of-date, and 
a chartered accountant’s assistance might not be amiss for the purpose of improving 
it. In our investigation of the causes of failure of banks operating branches, we have 
not found one instance in which failure was due to bad management at the branches. 
The general management is always at fault, and the directors are frequently involved. 
There is almost no other history of the cause of bank disasters in Canada, and the 


1Mr. Coulson’s remarks at the annual meeting of the Bank of Toronto, January 9, 1907, 
are interesting. (See addendum, page 35.) 

?Mr. Cork’s paper of 1894 on the crisis of 1893: “It had been the proud boast of Aus- 
tralians up to this crisis that no creditor of an Australian bank had ever lost by the 
banks * 
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same appears to be true of other countries having similar systems of banking. We 
have no record of fraudulent failure in which the vicious conditions existing could 
not have been readily detected by an expert at the head office of the bank. The 
assumption that a simultaneous inspection of every -office is necessary to an efficient 
examination of a bank’s condition would therefore appear to be groundless. In fact 
examination of a bank’s branches by auditors from without is not necessary. The 
correctness of this statement should appeal to all practical inspectors; and the pro- 
posal to forestall and minimize disaster, by regular examination of the places where 
disaster is known to originate, should appear to the layman, as well as to the expert. 
to be all that is essential at present. 

Before the stoppage of the City of Glasgaw Bank, the directors applied to the 
other Glasgow banks for assistance. After protest by the directors against the indig- 
nity of the requirement of an examination, a chartered accountant with only four 
hours’ examination was enabled to form a definite opinion, and he advised that the 
application be denied, as the bank was irretrievably wrecked. This examination was 
made at the head office. In accordance with the almost invariable rule in such cases, 
the business of the branches had been properly conducted and was sound. This bank 
had one hundred and thirty-three branches. 

The article of 1875, from which the foregoing quotation is made, concludes as 
follows: ‘We shall have to trust as heretofore to the honour of bank officials, and 
surely, considering the high character enjoyed hitherto by those in the positions of 
president and cashier of our banking institutions, the country may well rely with a 
great deal of confidence on their representations. To the writer of that article the 
then future presented the same assurances that the present affords. But, what of the 
subsequent record of fabricated balance sheets and fraudulent management? We may 
most wisely estimate the future by the past, and on that estimate urge legislators, if 
not bank shareholders, to call for bank inspection from without. Since banking began, 
the overwhelming majority of managers and directors have been and are entitled to 
the utmost confidence and the greatest respect. There have been many other managers 
and directors whose high social standing and seeming success have induced implicit 
confidence by the public, until their banks came under examination, when it was 
found that confidence had been abused, and that which from the outside looked like 
brilliant financiering was criminal recklessness. One of the features of the criminal 
trial of the City of Glasgow Bank directors was the number of witnesses of highest 
respectability that came forward to testify to the exceptionally high standing of the 
parties at the bar.’ 

The Montreal Witness of November 3, 1906, published a letter by a distinguished 
banker, from which the following is a quotation: ‘it might interest the Witness to 
know that many years ago, at the periodical renewal of the bank charters at Ottawa, 
the government had apparently prepared themselves to establish this very scheme of 
independent audit. The matter was introduced and elaborately discussed by the 
Deputy Finance Minister, who knew that the bankers were all opposed to it; and as 
proof of its feasibility quoted from the Hnglish Bankers’ Magazine a report of one of 
the largest Australian banks doing a business much larger than the Bank of Montreal. 
This report had attached to it a certificate of its correctness by a firm of English 
auditors of the usual high standing such as the one referred to by Mr. Elmsly. It was 
contended that this was proof enough of the practicability as well as the wisdom of 
the practice. Unfortunately for the Minister and his deputy, one of the bankers pre- 
sent happened to pick up the Bankers’ Magazine just quoted from, and, on turning to 
the statement of the bank referred to, found on the opposite page a report of another 
Australasian bank—the Bank of New Zealand—equally good in all respects to the one 
quoted from, equally large, and apparently equally satisfactorily in every way.’ It had 
also the usual certificate by the high class English auditors. The report was dated 
only a few months back, yet the banker was able to inform the Minister and his deputy 


1 Addendum, page 19, conclusion of Lord Advocate Watson’s address. 
+The Bank of New Zealand is now in a very strong position. 
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that since the date of the report the bank in question had confessed to the loss of its 
whole reserve fund—a very large amount—and part of its capital. The banker put 
down the book with the remark: ‘Comment is useless.’ I think the Witness may 
make the same remark if it looks more carefully into the subject.’ 

Before reaching the conclusion indicated by the dramatic incident related, it 
will be well to consider the cause of the crisis in Australasia, and to ascertain 
whether it was the result of fraudulent book-keeping or of a general decline in values 
following a period of inflation. For some years before the crisis, bank deposits had 
grown steadily and rapidly, through advertising and ‘touting,’ not only in the 
colonies but in Great Britain. As bank deposits increased, competition for loans 
became keener, in order to keep employed the rapidly increasing bank funds. This 
competition encouraged loans on real estate, and induced speculation and inflation 
generally. We are told: ‘The spirit of speculation ran mad, and financiers and 
adventurers of every kind had a carnival of dissipation with other people’s money.’ 
Land companies, building societies and other speculative companies were formed im 
considerable numbers; some closely affiliated with leading banks. Revelations of 
fraudulent management followed in due course, destroying confidence in even the 
old and legitimate building societies and land companies; causing a general smash 
of these corporations, and bringing the bank crisis of 1893 in the wake. The un- 
wisdom of banks being permitted to virtually own or to affiliate with speculative or 
promoting companies, by whatever alluring name they may be called, is emphasized 
by this lesson from afar. A feature of the bank crisis was the comparative freedom 
of the banks from fraud and falsification. Nathaniel Cork, in his paper on the 
subject, says: ‘No director or manager of any one of the thirteen reconstructed 
banks has been charged with prostituting his bank to his individual ends, and they 
are free from any taint of dishonour. Growing distrust of the weaker banks, 
augmented by rumours published by unscrupulous journals of the yellow type, 
hastened their failure, and as distrust extended to the more conservative banks, a 
general and rapid shrinkage of values ensued, from which depression recovery has not 
been complete. . 

Bankers in decrying external examination are prone to refer to this cataclysm 
of 1893. A glimpse at the statistics may be instructive. Of fourteen banks that 
suspended in that year, thirteen were reconstructed.1 The City of Melbourne Bank 
failed in 1895, the Standard Bank in 1899, and the Australian Joint Stock Bank 
now admits insolvency and is proposing reorganization. We may therefore count 
four failures out of twenty-three banks in existence at the commencement of 1893. 
From 1893 to 1909, with general prosperity, rapidly increasing bank deposits and 
advancing values, Canada shows failures of nearly one in five, while Australia, despite 
the long incubating causes of the panic referred to, with consequent shrinkage in 
hank deposits and in values, has a failure list which, from the statistics available at 
this writing, appears to be approximately one in six. We would seem to require to 
seek the records of some of the States of the American Union, during the wild-cat 
banking period of about sixty years ago, to find statistics with which our system 
may make favourable comparison. Whoever seeks the reason for this unfavourable 
result must reach the conclusion that the chief cause is want of supervision of the 
direction and general management of Canadian banks. 

Prior to the crisis of 1893 the audit of banks in Australia seems to have been 
provided for in the acts of incorporation of the several banks; yet, in 1896, the 
Government of Victoria enacted an amendment to the Companies’ Act, under which 
the banks were operating, making an audit compulsory by auditors whose qualifica- 
tions are set out in the Act. This Act is an emphatic expression of opinion of those 
most capable of judging of the causes of the disaster; just as the audit of banks, . 


1The Bank of Van Diemans Land failed in August, 1891, and the Mercantile Bank of nee 
tralia in March, 1892. 
2—434 
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which became universal in Great Britain after the City of Glasgow Bank failure, 
was an expression of the view of British bankers on the necessity for an external 
audit... Of course, banks in Great Britain and Australia have their departments for 
internal inspection, but experience in these countries has shown that an additional 
protection is essential, just as Canadian experience has demonstrated that fabricated 
balance sheets will occasionally appear so long as there is no proper supervision of ~ 
the general management and of the direction. Auditing from the outside has had the 
same salutary effect in Great Britain, under the branch banking system, that govern- 
ment examination has had in the United States, where banks are not permitted to 
have branches. 

Mr. B. E. Walker’s statement, of the 8th January, 1907, that there are many 
forms of possible loss which no government inspection or audit could detect, is not 
an argument against external examination.! Those who urge such external examina- 
tion do not put forth the claim that thereby bank losses will cease. The best internal 
regulations fail to some extent and must ever fail so long as human judgment is 
fallible. Mr. Walker will not argue that for the reason that losses, and even irregu- 
Jarities, may occasionally escape the keen eye of a bank’s regular inspector that in- 
spectors are of no material service. Internal inspection is indispensable to any bank 
with branches, as every banker knows; notwithstanding that, in rare cases, it 
practically fails. The same fallibility applies to external inspection, perhaps to a 
somewhat greater extent, for the reason that external examination is more casual. 

The trend of banking in all countries has shown that external examination is 
necessary; and, therefore, countries having in the aggregate about eighty per cent of 
the banking power of the world have adopted external examination of banks in some 
form. Before the civil war, banks in the United States failed to an enormous per- 
centage of the whole number. We cannot suppose that the devastation of that war 
was conducive to stability in banking, yet, forty-three years thereafter, the disasters, 
2S pointed out in my letter to the Globe, averaged only five and a half per cent 
according to number.2 No person can gainsay that the improvement is mainly due 
to external examination adopted in 1863. At-present there is probably not a banker 
of any standing within that country who would argue that banking there could be 
successfully carried on by the present system if the examination were eliminated. 

Mr. Walker argues that the shareholders have the power to secure any kind of 
inspection or audit they want. There can hardly be a more perfect system of inspec- 
tion and supervision of loans, from within, than that described in the ninth annual 
report of the Federal Bank of Canada. Although the shareholders and the public 
received the assurance of the existence of an excellent system of internal examination, 
the system as described could have existed only in the examination. Evidently the 
statement improved the credit of the bank, for at its failure the losses aggregated about 
seven million dollars.2, We need not refer to the control of the shareholders’ meetings 
by the unworthy president of the Bank of London, nor lengthen this paper by similar 
references to other banks that have failed. Shareholders, outside of electing directors, 
take little interest in the bank of which they are proprietors; indeed they rarely take 
trouble to attend the annual meetings in sufficient number to form more than a 
quorum. In almost all cases, the directors and the management arrange beforehand 
the transactions of the annual meetings, and the shareholders in perfect confidence 
acquiesce. 

Much has been written about management by directors, and in numerous cases 
directors have been held up in the pillory of the press for the reason that their bank 
had failed through the manipulations and deceptions of the general management. 
Lord Moncrieff, (Lord Justice-Clerk), charging the jury in the City of Glasgow case, 


*The Western Bank of the Royal British Bank failed some years earlier. Both fra 
* An extract from Mr. Walker’s address appears in the addendum, page 34, a 
*See letter in the addendum, page 28. - 

* An extract from the report is given in the adderdum, page 20. 

* Monetary Times, Vol. 27, page 165. 
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gave a practical view of the duty of directors and one that will appeal to bankers; he 
said: ‘You have heard a good deal about what the duties of a director of such an insti- 
tution are; and from the views that were quoted to you by my learned friend Mr. 
Trayner as having been expressed by the court in former cases I have nothing to 
suggest in the way of dissent. A director is generally a man who has other ayocations 
to attend to. He is not a professional banker. He is not expected to do the duty of a 
professional banker, as we all know. He is a man selected from his position, from his 
character, from the influence he may bring to bear upon the welfare of the bank, and 
from the trust and confidence which are reposed in his integrity and in his general 
ability. But I need not say that it is no part of his duty to take charge of the accounts 
of the bank. He is entitled to trust the officials of the bank who are there for that 
purpose, and as long as he has no reason to suspect the integrity of the officials, it can 
be no matter of imputation to him that he trusts to the statements of the officials of 
the bank acting within the proper duties of the department which has been entrusted 
to them. You may assume that. It will not, however, follow from that, that where 
special circumstances arise to bring under the notice of the directors particular inter- 
ests connected with the joint stock company, there may not ensue an obligation of 
inquiry and an obligation of action which might not be necessarily inferred from the 
nature of the position which they hold. We must look this matter plainly in the face 
as it actually occurs in practical life. Remark has been made on the amounts—the 
extraordinary amounts—disclosed in this case—amounts that take one’s breath away 
as applied to ordinary commercial concerns; but we must not assume that in the incep- 
tion of the said history which we have had detailed here during the last fortnight 
there was anything abnormal whatever.’ 

Whatever may be said of the privileges and the duties of directors, the fact remains 
that too frequently the general management of banks falls into the hands of the incom- 
petent and unworthy. In cases where the directors are not involved they generally seek 
to do their duty; sometimes to find, after many years, that they have been system- 
atically deceived. All, or practically all, of the directors of the Ontario Bank, although 
they gave what they thought to be the mdst careful attention to the bank’s affairs, 
remained perfectly satisfied and proud of the solidity of their bank, until within a 
few weeks of the closing of its doors. 

Viewing the development along the lines of safety of commercial banking in other 
countries, which has been shown to be greatly aided by external examination, surprise 
may be expressed that with a few exceptions the general managers of banks in Canada 
are opposed to the adoption of any of the systems of examination in vogue elsewhere. 
But the banks of Canada are more than commercial banks. In their much advertised 
capacity of savings banks they absorb a great portion of the floating wealth of the 
country. Much of the savings of the thrifty that are thus acquired comes from 
depositors not in a position to judge, or incapable of judging, of the quality of the 
management of the bank selected as a depository. Mr. Walker’s claim, that it is not 
difficult to estimate the quality of the management of a bank, is correct, when applied 
to the facilities that a general manager may have of judging of a competitor, but 
depositors as a rule have not the technical knowledge necessary to a correct judgment. 
In this respect, the depositor of small means should be safeguarded. Another feature 
that entitles the savings depositor to consideration in banking legislation, is the fact 
that he is merely a general creditor of the bank in which his savings are placed. Note- 
holders are protected by the conditions of the law which make a bank’s notes the first 
claim on its assets. The government is protected in that its claims come next; the 
savings depositor falls into the last class, that of the ordinary creditor who is paid 
only after the noteholder and the government. It seems only fair and reasonable that 
a class of creditors so little able as a rule, to afford the loss or even the temporary with- 
holding of their small savings, and so little able to judge of the quality of the institu- 
tions in which their savings are lodged, should have the protection that may be 
afforded by external examination. The following extract from the report of 1907 of 
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Mr. Pierre Jay, Bank Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts, is a clear statement 
of the manner in which the necessity for protecting the savings depositor is generally 
recognized in other countries: 

‘The savings of those of small means, both in the United States and in foreign 
countries, have always been regarded asentitled to exceptional protection. Laws have 
been enacted carefully regulating the loans and securities in which savings may be 
invested by the agencies authorized to receive them. The Massachusetts Saving Bank 
laws have served as the models for those of many other States, and the system of 
savings banks which has grown up under themis one of the great achievements of the 
Commonwealth. 

“The Governor in his inaugural address wisely recommended that the investment 
of savings deposits should be uniform in all institutions authorized by the Common- 
wealth to receive such deposits; in order that, whether he puts his savings in savings 
banks or foreign banking corporations or trust companies, the savings depositor may 
know that they are invested in the same kind of Joans and securities, and are equally 
safe.’ 

In Canada, as we have already shown, instead of receiving protection, savings 
depositors are entitled to rank on the residue of a bank’s assets only as general credi- 
tors. Depositors, large and small, have been placing their savings in Canadian banks 
since banking began in this country. In former years, the volume of deposits was 
moderate, but during the past twelve years there has been an enormous expansion in 
the totals. Most banks have dealt with these savings in a legitimate way. We know 
that in some banks that have failed, money has been dumped by the general manage- 
ment by hundreds of thousands of dollars, and even millions of dollars, into specula- 
tion or into promotion schemes. It is true that in recent years depositors have not 
suffered by the larger failures. This is not due to any protection thrown over them 
by legislation, but to the self-preserving action of bankers, combining to avoid the 
disturbance of credit and the distress that would be caused by suspension and 
ordinary liquidation. One unfortunate result of such combinations of banks is the 
idea that hasgone abroad among depositors that deposits now are as safe in one bank 
as in another; an idea that is likely to be distressfully dissipated when the next bank 
wreck occurs. 

From the arguments presented herein, it is apparent that the want of stability in 
our banks is not due to conditions appertaining to the business of the country. These 
conditions have been such as should insure success of banking institutions operating 
under any financial system entitled to exist unchanged. Despite favouring conditions, 
bank disasters have been of more frequent occurrence here than elsewhere, due in most, 
if not in all cases to causes removable by external supervision. We have seen that 
inspection from within is useless to prevent the failures that arise from the fraudul- 
ence of the general management, in which the directors often share. Where the 
directors perform their duty they are often deceived by the misrepresentations of the 
management. The directors and the general management of corporations of all kinds 
are accustomed to control the voting power at the regular shareholders’ nieetings: 
therefore, the suggestion that shareholders may have any audit they want is not a 
remedy that would be applied generally and effectively. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion, in regard to the means to be adopted for the prevention of bank failure, is that 
the remedy must be by verification of the work of the general management. That 
remedy can be applied at the head office, where the evidence is available on which the 
general management prepares the statements furnished to the public. The custom of 
auditors and examiners of a bank having branches is to examine the inspection reports 
made by the bank’s regular inspectors, as well as to pay special attention to the 
accounts from any branch having transactions out of the ordinary, in magnitude or 
otherwise. We have shown that these methods are practised in other countries hay- 
ing a branch banking system, as well as in countries where the branch banking system 
does not prevail, and that the results are salutary. 
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In presenting this subject I have thought it well to reproduce, in the form of an 
addendum, pertinent articles that have appeared in the press, including those articles 
that present the most potent arguments against examination of banks from without, 
my desire being to give the reader the opportunity of readily reaching a judgment on 
this matter, which has such a vital connection with the financial and commercial 
prosperity of the country. 


ADDENDUM. 


CITY OF GLASGOW BANK—CRIMINAL TRIAL OF GENERAL MANAGER 
AND DIRECTORS. 


Conclusion of the address by the Prosecuting Attorney, Lord Advocate Watson :— 


“Gentlemen; I have only one word to say in conclusion, and I regret that that 
word should have been forced upon me by the enormous mass we have had in the pre- 
sent case of evidence of character. I don’t ask youtolay aside for one moment the 
fact that these were gentlemen of position and of high repute. They are entitled to 
any fair presumption arising from their having such repute; but to press that evi- 
dence to the length to which it has been pressed by witness after witness in that box, 
is the most preposterous thing I have ever heard in'a court of justice. If it be true 
that not one of them is capable of committing such an offence, nobody did it—a very 
singular result. Evidence of character in connection with certain offences is a valu- 
able ingredient in determining the guilt or innocence of the accused; but I tell you, 
in a charge of this sort, evidence of character—although it is not to be laid aside— 
means that you are not to treat them as if they were men of bad charcter; it amounts 
to no more; I tell you that an offence such as this is impossible except to a man of 
good character. Jf a man has not a good repute—if a man has a bad repute—you 
will never find him in the position of a director of a great bank, entrusted with mil- 
lions by the public, or in a position to work that wreck upon any institution which 
has befallen the City of Glasgow Bank.’ 


September 12, 1879: Montreal Star states :— 


‘Sir Francis Hincks is reported to have said: “If anyone believes that a bank 
manager cannot keep the true state of affairs from the directors, that man knows no- 
thing of banking.” 

Nore.—Sir Francis Hineks was formerly Minister of Finance of Canada. Unfortunately 
for him he was President of the City Bank, Montreal, which merged with the Royal Can- 
adian Bank into the Consolidated Bank of which Sir Francis became president. Doubtless 
each of the merged banks was insolvent at the time of the amalgamation, May, 1876. The 
new bank lasted about three years, the end being disastrous to all concerned, disclosing 
the usual features of bank wreckage. 


DIRECTORS’ ASSURANCES OF SUPERVISION—FEDERAL BANK OF 
CANADA. 


Extract from President’s address at the 9th annual meeting, June 19, 1883 :— 


“When you consider that before any credits are granted they are carefully dis- 
cussed by the board; when you consider every application for credit or discount is 
first transmitted by the local manager accompanied by a full report as to the cus- 
tomers’ business, character and means, that weekly, monthly and quarterly state- 
ments are received at the head office, carefully examined by the general manager, 
inspector and assistants, as also by the board, you will agree that the system and 
supervision cannot be well improved and that losses are thereby, if not avoided, at all 
events, reduced to a minimum, 
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Extract from letter of ‘Trustee’ to Monetary Times, October 22, 1906, page 602, 
Vol. 40:— ; 

“A bank inspector is seldom, if ever, a skilled accountant. He is, I understand, 
never appointed by the shareholders but always by the directors, or by the manager 
himself, and is supposed not infrequently to be a special favorite of his manager. 

‘Tf this be so, how can there be a really independent and impartial investigation 
by such an inspector? . 

‘Whether a body of government inspectors should be appointed, or whether inde- 
pendent skilled professional accountants should be employed, I am satisfied that, if 
as rigid investigations were conducted regularly into the affairs of our banks, as are 
now conducted into the affairs of our mortgage loan companies, such disastrous failures 
(for the shareholders) as that of the ill-fated Ontario Bank, could not occur.’ 


Extract from artice, ‘Direction, detection,’ Monetary Times, October 27, 1906, 
page 597, Vol. 40:— 

‘The main check on the general manager is the active interest taken in the bank’s 
affairs by the directors. Of Canadian directors as a whole, Mr. Eckhardt writes in 
liberal praise, and specially commends their “ full attendance at the semi-weekly board 
meetings.” ” 


BANK INSPECTION. 


Copy of letter by Mr. Thomas Fyshe which appeared in the Montreal Witness of 
October 29, 1906 :— 


“To the Editor of the Witness: Sir,—I regret to see from your recent issues that 
you are taking a stand in favor of government bank inspection, apparently impelled 
thereto by the recent shameful collapse of the Ontario Bank. This proposition has 
been under discussion at every renewal of the bank charters, extending back for over 
thirty years, with the result that the opinion of the bankers is almost unanimously 
opposed to it. It is a simple matter of fact, that the legislation on which our admir- 
able banking system is founded, was the work almost entirely of the bankers, who 
have had many strenuous fights with the politicians to prevent the introduction into 
Canada of American banking ideas, which would have been fatal to our system and 
disastrous to the country. The Americans today are cursed with a banking and 
curreney system which is a disgrace to them, and which the united wisdom of the 
country seems unable to cope with. If we had been guided by our politicians we 
should probably have reached a similar situation. On the contrary, our bankers 
convinced the politicians that so far as banking was concerned, they knew better than 
the Yankees, with the result that we now have a banking system second to none in 
existence, the advantages of which to the nation are everywhere conspicuous. Owing 
as much as they do to the bankers of the country for this great service, it is to be 
hoped that the people of Canada, before tinkering with the Bank Act, with the view 
of establishing government inspection, will take counsel with our bankers, and be 
guided by their judgment, as being a matter which they thoroughly understand, and 
which the public do not. 

‘It has become too much the habit to appeal to the government to regulate every- 
thing that goes wrong, forgetting the tremendous seriousness and significance of 
making a new law which may work a hundred times more mischief than it is de- 
signed to remedy. 

‘ Better, perhaps, to bear the ills we have than fly to others which are not unlikely 
to be worse—even at the suggestion of such a respected organ of public opinion as 
the Witness. 


=e 
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: There is this other view of the case : Why should any great public effort be made 
to maintain in existence such institutions as the Ontario Bank has shown itself to 
be? No government inspection could ever have changed it, or made it worthy of 
living. 

‘Such institutions are designed by their very nature to be crushed out sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. 

“If, instead of thinking of establishing government inspection with the view of 
bolstering up weak institutions, which have little warrant for existing at all, thie 
government would seriously consider the unwisdom of continually chartering new 
banks as they are applied for, by people with more ambition than sense, they would 
confer a much more substantial benefit on the country, by refusing to create institu- 
tions which the country does not need, and which when created, are likely in time to 
go the way of the Ontario Bank. 


“70 McTavish street, Oct. 26, 1906. THos. FYSHE.’ 


BANK INSPECTION. 


Copy of article in Montreal Witness, October 29, 1906: 


‘Mr. Thomas Fyshe, the distinguished banker, in his letter to the Witness to-day, 
deprecates government bank inspection Mr. Fyshe, however, offers no help in the 
present crisis. What the publie is principally concerned about is, that something 
should be done, and as early as possible, to prevent a recurrence of such a disaster 
as that of the Ontario Bank. For years that bank has been rotten and its notes 
illegal, and yet the Bankers’ Association did not know anything about it. Neither 
did its own directors. So soon, however, as the books of the head office came under 
examination surprising frauds were obvious. The position that the Witness takes 
is that if the Ontario Bank’s affairs had been independently audited the bank could 
not have got into such a deplorable condition, or, at worst, would have been put out 
of business long ago. Whether the inspection should be done by the government or 
by the Bankers’ Association is a question open to discussion. An independent audit 
of some kind is evidently needed and should in each case be demanded by share- 
holders. Professional accountants, acting on behalf of the Finance Department and 
the shareholders is the method favoured in some quarters. No one could think of 
asking for the unelastic banking system of the United States. There may be special 
auditing difficulties as the result of our extensive branch system, but a head office 
audit would, so far as appears, cover the public need. The banks themselves look 
pretty well after the branches. The failure of the Bank of Yarmouth, last year, and 
the present Ontario Bank fiasco are sufficient proof of the necessity for reforms. 
Mr Fyshe himself says: 


““Tt has become too much the habit to appeal to the government to regulate 
everything that goes wrong, forgetting the tremendous seriousness and significance 
of making a new law which may work a hundred times more mischief than it is 
designed to remedy. 

-““ Better, perhaps, to bear the ills we have than fly to others which are not un- 
likely to be worse—even at the suggestion of such a respected organ of public 
opinion as the Witness. 

““ There is this other view of the case : Why should any great public effort be 
made to maintain in existence such institutions as the Ontario Bank has shown 
itself to be. No government inspection could ever have changed it, or made it worthy 
of living. 

““ Such institutions are destined by their very nature to be crushed out sooner 
or later, and the sooner, the better.” 
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‘Such inspection as we advocate would surely have resulted in something better and 
not worse than the present state of things. It would indeed have resulted in the 
closing of that institution long ago, which, to all outward appearance, was so flourish- 
ing right up to the last annual meeting (when the dividend was increased), and for 
some time afterwards. Take one point: The bank had illegally bought up its own 
shares, so as to bolster up the market and give the shares bought and sold by the 
public a fictitious value. We agree with Mr. Fyshe in his view, that the sooner such 
a calamity-carrying piece of deceit is put an end to, the better. It appears to us 
that it is for our bankers now to suggest what safeguards will guard our banks 
against the popular suspicion which is liable to grow out of such revelations, and in 
times of excitement fall upon the just as well as the unjust.’ 


AGAINST SHAREHOLDERS’ AUDITING. 


Extract from letter by ‘Accountant’ to Monetary Times, dated October 31, 
1906, Page 668, Vol. 40: 


‘Why cannot the boards of directors of banking institutions appoint one of 
themselves, an expert in this line, as supervisor of inspectors, with a title commen- 
surate with the dignity and authority of the position, to report to the board in the 
same way as the Railways’ 4th vice-president? Their doing so will give them protection 
against themselves and against excessive authority and fraud on the part of their 
general manager or loss through their agencies. Government inspection is necessary 
for the protection of depositors, and I suppose the reason it did not protect the 
Ontario Bank will be found to be inadequate personal inspection; but the directors 
and shareholders have the means and should take steps to protect themselves in- 
dependently. 


“ACOOUNTANT.”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT AUDIT. 


Copy of letter by Mr. Thos. Fyshe which appeared in the Montreal Witness of 
November 3, 1906: 


“To the Editor of the Wetness: Sir,—If the Witness desires to retain its reputa- 
tion for good judgment and serious purpose, I think it should be a little more careful 
about its action in recommending so confidently what it calls the ‘ independent audit’ 
as the ‘cure-all’ against bank failures. 

‘In to-day’s issue it quotes Mr. A. F. C. Ross as saying: ‘In my opinion an in- 
dependent audit would be the best possible safeguard a bank could get.’. It also 
quotes Mr. Black, another accountant, as saying that ‘as a principle (whatever that 
may mean) an independent audit would be a very good thing.” It also refers its 
readers to a letter from Mr. Elmsly, of the Bank of British North America, which 
states that the bank “has always had one of the most reputable firms of chartered 
accountants in London to audit the accounts of the bank.” What is likely to be the 
good of an audit of accounts in London prepared under the supervision of its general 
manager and managers, scattered from Montreal and New York to San Francisco 
and Dawson City? And is an audit of accounts all that is wanted? Bankers know 
that what is necessary to secure certainty is an audit of the facts or valuation of the 
assets, which is a very different thing. 

‘Then, what are we to think of the weight to be attached to the W7tness’s urgent 
recommendation of a new law, based on the statements of two accountants, that it 
would be a good thing for the country? It would certainly be a good thing for the 
accountants, but this is hardly conelusive. The bankers, I presume, should not be 
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consulted, for, although they know more about the matter than anybody else, still 
they are the parties the public must be protected against. Because a bank fails 
occasionally and discloses rascality on the part of its manager, is it reasonable to 
make a new law to provide against all bankers being rascals? 

‘It is surely worth considering first whether the game would be worth the candle, 
even if you could attain the object. 

‘What forecast has the Witness made in its own mind of the probable working 
of this new institution it so highly recommends, after it has been in existence for a 
few years, and has got thoroughly accommodated to the mechanical, slipshod and 
perfunctory methods of government officialdom ? 

“It might interest the Witness to know that many years ago, at the periodical 
renewal of the bank charters at Ottawa, the government had apparently prepared 
themselves to establish this very scheme of independent audit. The matter was 
introduced and elaborately discussed by the Deputy Finance Minister, who knew that 
the bankers were all opposed to it; and as proof of its feasibility quoted from the 
English Bankers’ Magazine a report of one of the large Australian banks doing a 
business much larger than the Bank of Montreal. This report had attached to it a 
certificate of its correctness by a firm of English auditors of the usual high standing, 
such as the one referred to by Mr. Elmsly. It was contended that this was proof 
enough of the practicability as well as of the wisdom of the practice. Unfortunately 
for the minister and his deputy, one of the bankers present happened to pick up the 
Bankers’ Magazine just quoted from, and, on turning to the statement of the bank 
referred to, found on the opposite page a report of another Australian bank—the 
Bank of New Zealand—equally good in all respects to the one quoted from, equally 
large, and apparently equally satisfactory in every way. It had also the usual 
certificate by the high class English auditors. The report was dated only a few 
months back, yet the banker was able to inform the minister and his deputy that 
since the date of the report the bank in question had confessed to the loss of its 
whole reserve fund—a very large amount—and part of its capital. The banker put 
down the book with the remark: “ Comment is useless.” I think the Witness may 
imake the same remark if it looks more carefully into the subject. 

“The Witness thinks to strengthen its case by instancing our system of insurance 
inspection, the value of which it seems to have a high opinion. The state of things 
disclosed by the present insurance investigation is a scandal to the country. There is 
hardly a company, unless there be one in the west, that has reaped anything but dis- 
credit from it, while some have reaped deep disgrace. Yet for a great many years, 
there has been in this country a system of rigid government inspection, based on the 
insurance law, with its strict limitation as to investments, ete. 

“Contrast this state of things with that which exists in the Old Country, where 
their Life Insurance companies are as conspicuous for their merits as ours are for their 
demerits, notwithstanding that the English law virtually gives them carte blanche as 
to their investments, and requires only that they be given full publicity. 

“A better argument than this could hardly be found against the Witness’s position. 


THos. FYSHE.’ 
November 1, 1906. 


Copy of article in Montreal Witness of November 3, 1906: 


‘Mr. Fyshe, the distinguished banker is mistaken in thinking that the Wdtness 
recommends the independent auditing of banks as 9 “ cure-all.”’” We have been careful 
to say that it was not. It might not save everything or everybody, but would surely 
prevent, for instance, such a scandal as that of the Ontario Bank, even if the bank 
had had to be closed up or go under sooner or later. Mr. Fyshe says that government 
imspection did not prevent the insurance companies from doing those things they ought 
not to have done. While there is some truth in that, it is a fact that everything 
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brought out in public was found in the note-books of the insurance department, that 
the audit was honest, precise and careful, and that every management in the country 
acted with it continually before its eyes, and that even investments which manage- 
ments had thought wise were withdrawn and reinvested upon the department’s repre- 
sentation. However, the whole insurance case will come up for discussion when the 
commission makes its report, and, perhaps earlier, if that is long delayed. In the 
meantime, does Mr. Fyshe think that bank managements would come out any better 
if the way they had invested the public’s money for the past few decades were similarly 
probed 4 Would he recommend such an investigation instead of an independent 
audit ’ 


BANK AUDITS AND INSPECTION. 


Extract from article in Monetary Times, November 3, 1906, Page 634, Vol. 40:—~ 


“The employment of independent chartered accountants as auditors did not pre- 
vent the suspension of hundreds of Australian banks in 1893.* The employment of 
an independent auditor would surely have prevented the Ontario Bank fiasco. The 
trouble at the Ontario Bank was not in lack of government inspection, but, apparently 
in lack of inspection altogether at the head office. The Ontario Bank seems to have 
been quite an exception in that regard. Its general manager had no experience in a 
head office before he took the reins. No other general manager of a Canadian bank 
wou'd be able to raise in New York, on his own word, more Money than would obviously 
be necessary for his current personal expenditure while on the business of the bank, 
without a voucher signed by two officers of the institution.’ 


WHAT THE BANKERS THINK. 


Extract from article in Monetary Times, November 10, 1906, Page 669, Vol. 40: 

‘The general view among Canadian bankers continues to be that government 
inspection is not desirable; would not achieve thorough knowledge of a bank’s affairs, 
and might indeed be harmful because giving the public an impression of governmental 
guarantee, while the officials from Ottawa know no more than any other inspector 
would or could. 

‘There is one among the general managers of banks who approves of government 
inspection, but probably he stands alone. 

“Tnspection of the banks by government officials must be simultaneous to be 
effective. If not done all at the same time they would inevitably “get out of one 
another's way,’ that is to say one bank might—supposing it to be in dificulties— 
arrange for assistance from another friendly bank which had already been inspected.’ 
(The italies are ours.) 


APPOINT TWO GENERAL MANAGERS. 


Extract from letter by ‘Banker’ to Monetary Times, November 17, 1906, page 
117, vol. 40:— 

‘As a careful reader of your paper for many years, permit me to express briefly 
my view upon the question of bank inspection. Some writers favour an independent 
audit ; others inspection by government officers. Hither could readily be made at 
the head office of any bank, and be efficient, so far as mere figures are concerned. 
Bank bookkeeping is very simple and easily understood by any competent accountant. 
Inspection of branches would be unnecessary as it is invariably at the head office 
that “ crooked work” is done, branches being well inspected by the banks themselves. 
But neither an, auditor nor a government inspector could possibly express a valuable 
opinion upon the assets covered by the balance sheet of any bank. Only an officer 
of the bank itself could do that, and he would have to be experienced and trustworthy. 


* Sixteen banks suspended in 1891, 1892 and 1893, of which three failed in that time. 
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“Tnspection of any kind would not prevent wrongdoing; they would merely dis- 
close it, and that not always. 
‘The question is to find the party guilty of such, and if possible apply a remedy. 
“A recent correspondent of yours put his finger on the spot when he said: “ Under 
our present system the general manager has become the king of the institution. He 
is in a position to hoodwink the board of directors, and no other official of the com- 
pany dare say a word to them as to the conduct of its affairs, no matter how bad he 
might know them to be.’’’ 


’ 


CALL FOR AN INDEPENDENT INSPECTION OF BANKS. 


Copy of letter by Mr. H. C. MeLeod, General Manager of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia which appeared in the Toronto Globe of Nevember 22, 1906:— 


“To the Hditor of The Globe: Through the press and from the platform the 
banking system of Canada is lauded ag being the best in the world. In many par- 
ticulars the system is admirable, our elastic bank currency and the readiness with 
which the banking requirements of new districts are met by branch extension being 
‘itd strongest features. However, it is not without defects, some of them of vital 
importance. Of these the most prominent is the lack of external inspection, which 
experience in the western hemisphere has demonstrated to be essential. The public 
have been reminded of this necessity by the recent failure of the Ontario Bank and 
the leadiny papers of the country are almost a unit in demanding reform in this 
particular. The reasonableness of this demand is made clear by a review of Cana- 
dian banking history since 1880 and before, and is confirmed by the experiences of 
our near neighbours prior to the civil war. In 1880 there were in existence in Canada 
forty-one banks; since then seven have been incorporated and have commenced 
business, making a total of forty-eight banks. Of this total twelve have failed and 
some others have saved themselves by amalgamation. ‘The failures are, therefore, 
twenty-five per cent within a period of twenty-six years, the last ten of which were 
years of unexampled prosperity, with steadily rising deposits, conditions under which 
even insolvent banks seldom close their doors. Most, if not all, of the above men- 
tioned failures were fraudulent, and it is now plainly evident that a few hours’ 
examination by a skilled banker would have disclosed an insolvent condition in any 
one of the banks, years before it collapsed. In each of the two most recent disasters 
a correct diagnosis could have been made ten or more years ago. Some urge that tae 
government should call for special returns, but what value should attach to special 
returns from the Bank of Yarmouth, from the Ontario Bank, or from any of the 
other wrecks gone before? They would simply have enlarged the piles of incorrect 
and deceptive bank returns in the Finance Department. What is written by one hav- 
ing unusual facilities for observation is eminently true; “It is extremely rare to find 
a bank has failed without some of the officers committing fraudulent or illegal acts 
to hide it.’ There is at least sufficient truth in the above to dispose of the sugges- 
tion of special returns and to dispel faith in the return of badly managed banks. 

“Some Canadian bankers, including one writer, whose words are entitled to great 
weight contend that government inspection has failed in the United States. Under 
the National Bank Act of that country there has been a somewhat imperfect system 
of bank examination, and a more imperfect system by some of the State Bank 
departments. I say imperfect, for, under the national system there were employed 
last year 78 examiners, whose duties required the making of no less than 11,516 
inspections each year! For the forty-three years during which the National Bank 
Act has been in operation there have been established 7,966 banks. Of these, 460 
have failed, the failures being equal to 54 per cent of the whole number for the period. 
As for the banks, other than national, with a more imperfect system of inspection, or 
no system at all, the failures reached 173 per cent. The comparison of the per- 
centages appears as follows: 
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National banks failed in 43 years.. .........--. 5% per cent. 
Other U. S.-banks failed in 43 years.. .. .. 0.5. 10h ~ 
Canadian banks failed in 26 years.. .......... 20 “s 
National banks failed in 26 years ‘Game period).. 5 fs 


‘External inspection must not be regarded as an unfailing cure; it has its 
limitations, and the best that can be said of it is that it is a preventative that, if 
properly applied, will make bank failure almost unknown. An inspector cannot dis- 
cover an embezzlement until after the act is committed; neither can he avoid a ruin- 
ously bad debt made before his visit, but the progress toward failure is generally slow 
and in the majority of cases a prudent inspector would, by his advice and authority, 
save the situation and direct the management into safe channels. 

‘The subject of the establishment of an affective bureau of inspection is one of the 
utmost importance, for, unless it is founded on conservative lines, in which the 
interests of all sound institutions are carefully conserved, much more harm than 
benefit would ensue. Bank shareholders are the parties with the major interest at 
stake, and for the present, the subject would be better if left to them and to their 
representatives, in the hope that a satisfactory solution of the problem may be 
reached.’ 

H. C. McLeop. 

Toronto, November 21, 1906. 


BANK INSPECTION FROM WITHIN. 


Copy of an article which appeared in The Globe of November 28, 1906: 

‘ About three weeks ago The Globe threw out the suggestion ar, whatever might 
be the merits or eficiency of government inspection of the transactions of a chartered 
bank, it might be a good thing to have an officer appointed by the board of directors, 
who would be independent of the general manager, and whose duty it would be to 
inspect, in the fullest sense of that term, the head office as well as any branches he 
might choose to visit. One suggestion included the idea that this official, howsoever 
entitled, should report to the directors, not to the manager, and that he should inform 
the board of the dealings of the directors individually with the bank. Such .reports 
as a competent official, armed with such inquisitorial authority could make to his 
board might be of great advantage to the bank, because they would be the best practi- 
cable guarantee to the depositing and note-holding public that no questionable trans- 
actions were tolerated in the institution. 

‘Tt is interesting to learn, from a report in another column, that the directors of 
the Traders’ Bank of Canada have taken a new departure in the line of the above 
suggestion, and have actually appointed a directors’ auditor and president’s assist- 
ant. While this is the first formal appointment to the position so designated, it 
appears from the published statement that the system described has already been 
tried by the Traders’ Bank with satisfactory results. It would not be surprising to 
find the precedent thus set followed by other banks, to the general advantage of the 
community.’ 

BANK INSPECTION FROM WITHOUT. 


Copy of letter by Mr. McLeod which appeared in The Globe of November 29, 1906: 

“To the Editor of The Globe: With reference to a leading article in your issue 
of to-day under the above caption, I most respectfully beg to ask what benefit would 
have accrued from an inspection by an employee of the bank and a special represen- 
tative of the board of directors in any of the following mentioned failures:—The 
Exchange Bank of Canada, the Maritime Bank of Canada, the Bank of London, the 
Central Bank of Canada, the Federal Bank of Canada, Commercial Bank of Manitoba, 
Banque Ville Marie, the Bank of Yarmouth, or indeed of almost any other bank that 
has failed, omitting the Ontario Bank, the facts of which failure are now the subject 
of inquiry by the courts. 
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“From the history of bank disasters, it appears that, while there are exceptions, 
the rule is, that at least the directors dominating, have knowledge of, or are directly 
concerned in, the failure of their bank, and often they are the cause of the disaster. 
The remedy is external inspection, and that remedy was applied in Scotland after the 
failure of the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878. There, in each case, chartered account- 
ants are appointed to audit the bank and to verify its statements. The same plan is 
in vogue throughout the United Kingdom.’ 

H. C. McLEOD. 

Toronto, November 28, 1906. 


MORE ABOUT BANK INSPECTION. 


Copy of an article which appeared in The Globe of November 29, 1906: 

‘Mr. H. C. McLeod, general manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, discounts the 
suggestion that a useful purpose would be served by a special official on the staff of a 
bank whose duties are confidentially inquisitorial, whose standing is not subject to 
the approval of the general. manager, and whose services are at the call of the presi- 
dent, or of the board of directors, or of any individual member of the directorate. 
He cites instances in which such an officer would be handicapped because, he says : 
“The rule is that at least the directors dominating have knowledge of, or are directly 
concerned in, the failure of their bank, and often they are the cause of the disaster.” 
Granted that dishonest ‘directors dominating” would be able to dismiss or circum- 
vent any of their employees, what is contemplated in the appointment of such an 
official is that the directors are honest as well as capable, and are desirous of obtain- 
ing all useful information concerning the operations of their bank. Assuming that 
the directors are dishonest and the general manager dishonest, not only could the 
bank’s own inspection be defeated, but even “ external inspection ” might be deceived. 
In any case “ inspection from within” is a protection provided by the bank itself, 
its shareholders, or its directors, while “ external inspection” being a matter for the 
government, or the Bankers’ Association, or some other outside interest. The one 
does not exclude the other.’ 


OUTSIDE BANK INSPECTION. 


Copy of letter by Mr. Thomas Fyshe which appeared in the Montreal Witness of 
December 1, 1906; ; 

“To the Editor of the Witness: Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you on having 
found among the bankers a supporter of your proposal to establish a system of outside 
bank inspection. I am afraid, however, that it will take more than all the assistance 
you can get both from Mr. McLeod and your correspondent, “ Observer,” to make out 
a good case for the establishment of any such foolish machinery. 

‘You say, “ An effective bureau of inspection would*have saved the Banque du 
Peuple, the Banque Ville Marie, the Ontario Bank and others from their worst evils, 
even if it did not save them altogether.” 

‘Setting aside the necessary definition of your phrase, “an effective bureau of 
inspection,” and supposing such a thing were objectionable, in my opinion it could not 
have done any such work as you claim. It is hardly possible to conceive of such 
results being brought about by any possible audit or inspection. 

‘What manager or director in control of any of our banks would be content to be 
taken charge of, like so many stupid, errant schoolboys, and twisted or guided or 
bullied into a condition of fitness, by irresponsible auditors or inspectors, carrying 
probably less weight than some of their own clerks? 

‘You talk of “inspection,” but what you evidently have in mind is some kind of 
regenerating apparatus for achieving a combination of moral and mental reform, 
rounded out and completed with a special banking training by means of which 
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unprincipled and incompetent bank managers and directors can be transformed into 
efficient specimens of their kind, and the institutions they are connected with so 
saved. 

‘But if it had been possible for an effective bureau of inspection to save the banks 
named from failing, would it have been a good thing for the community? I say, 
most emphatically, no. Death is as necessary in this world as life, and, when efficiency 
has gone out of an institution, in God’s name, let it die. Its place will be taken by 
something better. What the community wants is efficiency; and it can have that only 
from the powerful institutions, owing their strength to spontaneous growth from 
within, not to buttressing up and watching care from the -outside. 

‘Nature’s way of working is to obtain strength and efficiency by Beeb shine a a 
struggle for life, and causing the fittest, because the strongest, to survive. The Witness 
and its supporters know better. They say—let all live, good and bad, strong and weak 
alike, and let the community establish machinery to take charge of the incompetent 
and bad, and reform them, and make them competent so that they may continue to 
hold their position, and the weak institutions with which they are connected be kept 
alive, and things made pleasant all round—and damn the expense! 

‘But Nature will have none of it. Strength will continue to rule till the end of 
time; and we shall only waste our time and energy and money by trying to make the 
virtually dead or dying to live. 

~The world is already suffering to a deplorable extent from its ever-growing 
army of non-producers, but the Witness still calls for more. 

“The Witness, I am glad to see, has a high opinion of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
It is probably, for its size, the strongest bank in the country, and it deserves all the 
eredit that it has, both for the work it has done, the position it has achieved, and for 
the men it has raised. But it might interest the Witness to know that, thirty-five 
years ago, that bank had an experience not unlike that of the “ Ontario,” of recent 
date. Its manager took to speculating to an enormous extent with the bank’s money, 
~on his own account, and caused such loss to the bank as to endanger its credit and 
existence. Fortunately, however, there was then, as now, no government, or outside 
inspection to enable the carping press and gaping public to get in their fine work; 
otherwise, the bank, instead of living to be a blessing to the country and a eredit to 
all connected with it, would in all probability, have been speedily hurried to a dis- 
honoured grave. As an example in this discussion it is well worth pondering over,’ 


TuHos. Fysus. 
70 McTavish street, November 27, 1906. 


BANK INSPECTION. 


Extract from letter by the Vice-President of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants of Ontario, Mail and Empire, December 1, 1906: 

‘The failure of the Ontario Bank has drawn special attention to the point in 
bank administration at which there is no watchdog—the general ledger at the head 
office. Here is the reservoir into which pour the streams of statements from the 
inspected branches, and from this source are drawn the facts and figures that present 
the bank’s condition monthly to the government and half-yearly to the shareholders.’ 

‘Outside and independent inspection and thorough audit is possible here, and it 
should be instituted forthwith in the interest of the public and the shareholders, and 
for the preservation of the deservedly high reputation that Canadian banks have 
achieved. The president of the Ontario Bank certified that the bank’s statements to 
the government and shareholders were true ; the otker presidents do the same thing. 
Does anyone believe that presidents know of their own knowledge, reached by personal 
checking and inspection, that the figures presented are even approximately correct? 
Let us continue to have the signature of the general manager to a bank’s statement; he 
ought to know ; he is paid for knoing, and should be held to grim responsibility, but 
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let us also have the verification by independent, competent accountants, wholly free 
from the influence of the general manager and the directors, that the statements pre- 
sented are true abstracts from the bank’s ledger at the head office and actually repre- 
sent its financial condition at the date of issue. 

‘A former president of a Canadian bank, an eminent statesman, one who had been 
Finance Minister of Canada, Irefer to thelate Sir Francis Hincks, was arrested on 
a charge similar to that made against the president of the Ontario Bank. The prose- 
cution failed because Sir Francis could not, any more than could Mr. Cockburn, be 
certain that what he signed was true, but the law (very absurdly, I think) made his 
signature obligatory. ; 

: “J. W. JOHNSON, F.C.A. 
‘Belleville, November 9, 1906. 


THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS BANK, 


Extract from the Directors’ Report presented at the annual meeting, December 5, 
1906, ‘ Monetary Times,’ page 884, vol. 40: 

‘The wrecking of the Ontario Bank is one of the unfortunate incidents of the 
year. That the failure of such a large institution did not cause any disturbance in 
financial circles, and that its creditors were not seriously inconvenienced is a matter 
of congratulation. It has, however, again raised the question of government or inde- 
pendent inspection, and the matter is now under consideration by the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Finance Department of the government. Your board would favour 
any well-devised system which will safeguard the interests of the shareholders and the 
public,’ 


BANK OF OTTAWA. 


Extract from the President’s reference to the failure of the Ontario Bank in his 
address at the annual meeting held December 12, 1906, ‘Monetary Times’, page 934, 
vol. 40: ; 

‘This incident has evidently originated some suggestions which have appeared in 
print demanding a better safeguard of the interests of stockholders by improved 
methods in the performance of the several duties of bank directors and officers. 


THE MOLSONS BANK. 


Extract from an article in ‘Monetary Times,’ December 15, 1906, page 871, vol 40: 

‘Mr. Elliott, General Manager of the Molsons Bank, has joined Mr. McLeod, of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, in the advocacy of outside inspection. But there is no reason 
to think that there is more than an influential, though numerically weak, minority in 
favour of this radical departure, which would only weaken responsibility where it 
should be strengthened.’ 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE. 


Extract from Mr. B. E. Walker’s reference to the failure of the Ontario Bank in 
his address to shareholders at the annual meeting, January 8, 1907. ‘Monetary Times,’ 
page 1049, vol. 40: 


‘Neither government inspection nor compulsory audit can do for us what our 
trained bankers do. Still, if government inspection or compulsory audit would give 
any substantial protection to the general public we would not object. These systems, 
however, must more or less create the impression that they afford a protection which 
they cannot in the nature of things possibly afford. We do not mean to say that such 
an examination would not have discovered some of the deceit recently laid bare in the 
bank referred to, but we do say that there are many forms of possible loss to share- 
holders which no government inspection or audit by a chartered accountant could 
detect. 
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‘In the last analysis a bank must be judged by its board and by the men who 
constitute its management, not merely at head office, but at its branches, and it is not 
so difficult as some would have us think to judge whether a bank is carefully officered 
and safely managed or not. ; 

‘We need not expect that bank officerscan be made wise or honest by legislation, 
nor can any legislature successfully protect innocent people from the effects of their 
own bad judgment and lack of business skill in selecting their investments. Besides, 
it is to be borne in mind that the shareholders of any bank have sufficient power, with- 
out further legislation to secure any kind of inspection or audit they may desire.’ 


BANK OF TORONTO. 


Extract from the General Manager’s Address at the fifty-first annual meeting held 
January 9, 1907, page 1051, Vol. 40:— 

‘Looking back over the period of fifty years, we are reminded of the changes that 
have taken place in the banking institutions of the country. We are prepared to find 
changes in a business community amongst the ordinary mercantile houses, but in con- 
nection with financial institutions, we are led to consider it natural for them to ex- 
hibit greater stability. The record of the past, however, does not show that this is a 
necessary result. 

‘When the Bank of Toronto opened its doors in 1856 there were twelve chartered 
banks in the provinces of Ontario and Quebee. Of these there are only five doing 
business to-day. In the next succeeding ten years thirteen new banks were formed; 
of these five are left. In all twenty-two banks in these two provinces have gone out 
of existence since we began to do business. Including those mentioned, eighty banks 
have opened for business in various parts of the Dominion, and of these only thirty- 
six now remain, the others having passed out of existence, either by suspensions, 
liquidation, or having been absorbed by some of the remaining banks.’ 


ON THEIR DELIVERANCE. - 


Extracts from an article in ‘Monetary Times,’ February 7, 1907, page 1223, 
Vol. 40:— 

“We were told we had earned a very large dividend. The bank as a matter of 
fact so far as its branches were concerned, with its millions of discount business, was 
in first-class condition, but from being a bank it was turned into a bucket shop.”— 
Ex-President Cockburn of the Ontario Bank. 

‘T never was more sure of anything in my life than “ that the bank was in a very 
good condition.” ’—Hon. Richard Harcourt, ex-director of the Ontario Bank. 

‘The Ontario Bank collapse contains warnings enough for everybody. Like every 
other monetary event it produces teachings that are apt to be distorted. The lesson 
here is that of ordinary efficiency of business control; and not a call for outside offi- 
ciousness. If you have incompetents in command any amount of government inspec- 
tion will not remedy the affliction. It will only supply a crutch to weakness when 
weakness needs a spur. And so, let us await the dividend to Ontario Bank share- 
holders) and trust for a mereiful eventide for the unfortunate gentlemen who hence- 
forth will experience much freedom and little responsibility inthe realm of strenuous 
working-day finance.” 


AMEND THE BANK ACT. 


Copy of article which appeared in the ‘Mail and Empire’ of February 4, 1907:— 
‘The sentence received by Charles McGill punishes him and it may deter others in 
a like position of trust from committing a like crime. But it can in no way compen- 
sate the shareholders of the Ontario Bank. To them a little timely prevention on the 
part of the law would have been worth a thousand times more than its penalties for 
the accomplished crime. The offence for which the ex-general manager of the On- 


1A dividend, forsooth! 
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tario Bank is now to serve five years in the penitentiary was not one nipped in the 
bud while its effects were yet comparatively harmless, but it was one found out only 
after the ruin of the bank had been completed. The wrecking process was not the 
work of a day or a week, or of any short period, but it will probably be found to have 
been continued over a series of years. No long protracted operations of dishonesty 
could have been possible had the law provided independent tests and ‘automatic checks 
such as are employed in British banking. An independent audit would have exposed 
the first departure from the path of rectitude. Had there been such an audit the gen- 
eral manager would have been stopped early in his course of wrongdoing, and would 
doubtless have beem removed before he could have greatly impaired the bank’s re- 
sources. As it was, his dishonesty worked on insidiously until the bank’s paid-up 
_ capital and its rest were all but wasted away. To say that the lack of an auditor 
serves to sharpen the vigilance of shareholders is really to admit the importance of 
the auditor’s functions. If keen watchfulness on the part of shareholders is of prime 
necessity, then why not systematize that watchfulness in the form of an audit service? 
It is as the representative of the shareholders directly and of the general public in- 
directly that an auditor would carry on his inquiries. His activity would be service- 
able to depositors and noteholders as well as to shareholders. With the right kind of 
auditing the very beginning of evil in the Ontario Bank would have been detected, 
and we should not have had to wait until the capital is gone and a really great crime 
has to be punished. The inquiry into the wrecking of the Ontario Bank has gone 
far enough to indicate very clearly to the government the points for immediate 
amendments in the Bank Act. In the first place the Finance Minister should have 
some means of verifying statements sent in by bank officials. That is, there should 
be government inspection. In the second place, there ought to be an independent 
audit. At a time when our banks are increasing in number and still more rapidly 
increasing in the aggregate of their capital, it is in the highest degree important that 
the weaknesses which have been laid bare in the Ontario Bank case should at once 
receive the attention of Parliament.” 

Extract from report of Grand Jury at Assizes in Toronto, February, 1907, 
‘Evening Telegram,’ Ferbuary 5, 1907: 


Referring to the case of Charles McGill and the Ontario Bank, we are of the 
opinion that it is the duty of the Government to at once establish some system of 
inspection of our banking and other monetary institutions that will safeguard the 
imvesting public from deceitful and fraudulent statements issued by boards of 
directors, who, apparently, in this instance, have been grossly negligent of their duty 
as trustees for the shareholders of the bank. 


The following suggestions for amendment to the Bank Act were presented to the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 25th November, 1909, and 
received no support: 5 

“1. The Association shall appoint a board of audiors hereinafter Called the 
board. The board so appointed shall make an annual examination of each bank and, 
if such examination is satisfactory, shall through the chairman of the board cause to 
be certified the annual statement issued by the bank to its shareholders. This certi- 
fication shall state that, in the judgment of the auditors, the statement is a fair state- 
ment and a conservative representation of the bank’s affairs. No statement or balance 
sheet shall be issued without such certificate. 

‘2. The board shall consist of not less than seven full members, of whom four 
shall form a quorum, and of not less than seven associate members, all of whom shall 
be elected by vote of the general managers of all the banks, and one-tenth of such vote 
being recorded against a candidate for either full or associate membership shall exclude 
him from election. The chairman of the board shall be appointed from the members 
of the board by a vote of the general managers of the banks. 
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“3. Save as hereinafter provided, no candidate shall be eligible for election as a 
full member of the board unless he has had five years’ previous experience in bank 
auditing, but a candidate having experience may be elected a full member of the board 
by the unanimous vote of the general managers. After five years’ experience in bank 
auditing an associate member may be elected a full member by the vote of the general 
Managers. 

‘4, No candidate shall be eligible for election, either as a full or as an associate 
member of the board, unless he is a member of the Canadian Board of Chartered 
Accountants, or of the Ontario Board of Chartered Accountants, or of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants for England and Wales, or the Scottish Chartered Account- 
ants, or of such.other body of auditors or accountants as may be approved by the Asso- 
ciation. , 

“5. No director or officer of any bank shall be capable of being appointed on the 
board. 

‘6. Any member or associate of the board may at any time be removed there- 
from, with or without cause shown, by a majority vote of the general managers of all 
the banks. 

“7. The executive of the Association shall annually appoint for each bank from 
the board, an auditor or auditors, of whom at least one shall be a full member. But 
in no ease shall a member, who has been elected to the board notwithstanding opposi- 
tion, be eligible to audit the accounts of the bank or banks whose general manager 
has opposed his election. 

‘8. The auditor or auditors so appointed shall for that year, audit the accounts of 
the bank particularly and carefully with reference to the annual statement issued by 
the bank to its shareholders. The auditors shall, for that purpose, make an examina- 
tion of the head office of the bank, and shall examine any of the branches if such 
examination shall seem to them to be desirable. 

‘9. Every auditor of a bank shall, for the purpose of such audit, have the right 
of access, at all times, to the books, accounts and vouchers of the bank, and shall be 
entitled to require from the directors and officers of the bank such information and 
explanation as may be necessary for the performance of the duties of the auditors. 

‘10. The auditors shall make a report to the chairman of the board on the 
accounts examined by them, and on every annual statement and balance sheet pro- 
posed to be laid before the shareholders of the bank in general meeting during their 
tenure of office, and the report shall state: 

(a) Whether in their judgment the inspection of the branches is regularly 
and efficiently performed by the bank’s regular inspectors. 

(b) Whether the general supervision of the loans and investments appears 
to be thorough. 5 

(c) Whether they have obtained all the information and explanations they 
have required. 

(d) Whether in their opinion, the balance sheet referred to in the report 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a fair and conservative view of the state 
of the bank’s affairs. 

“11. Such report shall be in writing and shall be signed by the auditors aforesaid 
in duplicate. Both duplicates shall be delivered to the chairman of the board. 
One duplicate shall be filed by him and the other shall be delivered by the chair- 
man to the directors of the bank. The chairman of the board shall not permit 
inspection of the duplicate filed with him by any person except the general manager 
of the bank interested, unless as hereinafter provided. 

“12. If the auditors’ report is satisfactory, the chairman of the board shall 
certify the statement of the bank. : 

“13. In case the examining auditors decline to certify the statement of a bank, 
the report of the auditors shall be considered by the board without delay, and the 
directors and general manager of the bank may appear before the board. Should 
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the board affirm the action of the examining auditors, the facts shall be at once 
reported to the executive committee of the Association, and through the Association 
to the Minister of Finance. Thereupon a direction may be made by the executive 
of the Association, with the concurrence of the Minister of Finance, if, in their 
opinion, it is right and proper so to do, that the chairman of the board do certify 
such statement, and the chairman of the board shall accordingly certify the state- 
ment; or a direction may be made that the bank do alter its statement to accord 
with the judgment of the board. 


“14. Every person appointed to the board of auditors shall, before assuming his 
position on the board, subscribe and make a statutory declaration in the words fol- 
lowing: 

“T will not at any time discuss or divulge to any person, save in accordance 

‘with the provisions of the Bank Act, any information which I may acquire 

‘directly or indirectly regarding any chartered bank of Canada, or any of its: 

‘affairs, or the affairs of its clients, whether such information is acquired by me 

“as a member of the board of auditors of the Bankers’ Association or otherwise.” 

“15. The appointment of members and associates to the board of auditors shall 
be made at a meeting of the Association. In case any general manager is not present 
at such meeting he shall nevertheless have the right to vote on the question of such 
appointment, and may do so by letter despatched to the secretary of the Association 
within one week after notice of such proposed appointment has been received at the 
head office of the bank, in default of which his vote shall be recorded as in favour 
of the candidate. 

“16. In case the Association fails to appoint a board of auditors, as herein pro- 
vided, within six months from the passing of this Act, it shall be the duty of the 
Minister of Finance forthwith to appoint such Board.” 


EXHIBIT No. 3. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANK EXAMINATIONS BY JAMES B. FORGAN. 
CLEARING HOUSE BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


An Appress by James B. Forgan, President The First National Bank of Chicago, 
at the Fifteenth Annual Dinner of the Bankers’ Club of Detroit, Saturday 
evening, December 7, 1912. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


Chicago was the pioneer in Clearing House Bank Examinations. 

They were inaugurated there in 1906 after the failure of a National bank and two 
state banks. These institutions were under the direct management of one man who 
was president of the three. The condition of their affairs when disclosed surprised 
and appalled the other Chicago bankers. The liabilities of the private ventures of the 
president had gradually accumulated in the three banks until they had absorbed the 
entire capital and surplus of all three, amounting to $3,500,000, and 44 per cent of 
their aggregate deposits of $27,000,000, one-third of which was public funds. 

The condition in the National bank had developed through a period of years dur- 
ing which the comptroller of the currency, through the semi-annual reports of his 
examiners, had been kept fully advised of what was going on. Among the assets were 
found nineteen fictitious loans for $90,000 each represented by so-called memorandum 
notes. Each memorandum note purported to be secured by $100,000 of second mort- 
gage bonds of the Wisconsin and Michigan Railway Company. This road was con- 
‘trolled by the bank president, and the bonds proved worthless. The first mortgage 
bonds of the same road, $952,000 of which (being almost the entire issue) were also 
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among the assets of the banks, were finally disposed of at about twenty-three cents on 
the dollar. These memorandum notes did not, on the face of them, even pretend to be 
the obligation of bona fide borrowers. The ostensible signatures on them although 
in different names, were all in the handwriting of the clerk who filled them out and 


who wrote plainly in red ink across the face of each the words ‘Memorandum Note. — 


They could not deceive anyone who saw them and they did not deceive the National 
Bank examiners who reported to the comptroller the facts in connection with them. 

Another of the irregularities discovered was that so-called certificates signed by 
the treasurer of one of the president’s railroads, purporting to call for $2,000,000 of 
its bonds when issued, had been treated and reported as bonds on hand. All the bonds 
permissible under the conditions of the mortgage securing them had previously been 
issued and sold and there could be no further issue of them until a contemplated 
extension of the road was completed. Some grading for this extensien had been done 
but the work was abandoned and the bonds called for by the so-called certificates were 
never issued. 

Up to the time of their failure all three banks paid substantial dividends to their 
shareholders, the National bank 12 per cent regular and 8 per cent extra and the state 
banks 10 per cent and 8 per cent respectively, besides which they showed substantial 
growth in their surpluses. The market quotation for their stocks was $380, $350 and 
$240 per share and there were sales at these prices. 

Although cognizant of these irregularities and of the accumulating obligations 
in the bank of the president’s private enterprises the comptroller apparently could not 
or at all events did not take measures to stop them by other means than those of 
expostulation and reproof until matters became so bad that they simply could not be 
permitted to go further. ; 

When at last drastic measures were decided upon the comptroller and the State 
auditor, acting together on a Saturday afternoon after the vaults of the three banks 
had been closed with time locks set for Monday morning, notified our Clearing House 
Committee that unless provision were made for payment in full of the deposits, none 
of the banks would be permitted to open for business on Monday morning and they 
would be put in the hands of receivers. 

, Business conditions were strained and the time was therefore particularly 
unfavourable for permitting the failure of three prominent banks. The effects of such 
a calamity it was feared would have extended far beyond the confines of Chicago. 

With but a superficial statement from the president of the condition of his vari- 
ous ventures, some of whicn were in course of construction, and with only a vague 
. knowledge of the realizable value of their obligations, the Clearing House Committee 
hurriedly made a tentative estimate of the realizable value of the assets of the three 
banks and of the deficiency in them to meet their deposit liabilities. These estimates 
have since proved remarkably near the final outcome. To prevent a panic the remain- 
ing Chicago banks, facing an inevitable heavy loss, assumed the deposit liabilities of 
the three banks and took over their assets under a limited guaranty of the directors. 
This action besides providing for payment of the depositors in full, relieved the bonds- 
men of their responsibility for the $8,200,000 of public funds in the bank and the 
shareholders of their double liability on their stock. These three classes of vitally 
interested individuals will probably never fully appreciate what the action of the 
associated banks meant for them. Subsequent developments have shown that in 
liquidation the assets of the three banks plus the double liability of their shareholders, 
had it been collected, would have been insufficient to pay their deposit liabilities. 

The situation was thus protected from a general disturbance of public confidence, 
but it was done at the cost of a very heavy loss, foreseen at the time and since then 
realized by the participating banks. 

The statements of the National bank made five times a year to the comptroller’s 


department, copies of which were rendered to the Clearing House Committee and on- 


which it had implicitly relied, failed to disclose these conditions. 
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I have given you these details of this unfortunate affair because they show so 
clearly the limitations of governmental supervision of banks under our national 
‘banking law as it has been interpreted by the courts and by the legal advisers of the 
comptroller’s department. 

Let me draw your attention to a few of the legal restrictions which limit the 
comptroller’s power to act in such cases. 

1. Under the National Bank Act no obligation due a bank is considered bad until 
interest is past due six months and not then, if it is secured or in process of collection. 

2. The comptroller may appoint a receiver when he concludes that a bank is 
insolvent. But here again he has been hampered by the legal definition of insolvency, 
which is ‘ inability to pay current debts as they mature.’ 

3. The making of a National Bank report to the comptroller so long as it is in 
accordance with the bank’s books, however erroneous it may be as to actual values, 
which alone disclose a bank’s true condition, cannot be construed as a misdemeanor. 

These legal restrictions are presumably the reason why some banks have been 
permitted to persistently publish to the public the figures of their statements as ren- 
dered to the comptroller of the currency after they are known to have met with heavy 
losses and have failed to provide for them by charging them to profit and loss. That 
this has been permitted in some cases is notorious. The case of the Chicago National 
Bank and a recent one in a large central city are conspicuous examples because of 
their size. Undoubtedly as a rule the published statements of the banks are reliable, 
but there are a few exceptions, with which, in view of the legal restrictions which 
govern his action, the comptroller finds himself unable to cope. These exceptions 
however frequently result in failures and catastrophes. The comptroller cannot legally 
take drastic measures with such banks until they perform some act of insolvency or 
when he believes their capitals to be impaired, which being a matter of judgment in 
regard to the realizable value of their assets, is frequently difficult to prove. 

Clearing Houses as a rule are associations voluntarily established primarily for 
the convenience of their members in effecting their daily exchanges. In this process 
however the members have to trust each other for large amounts in the shape of daily 
balances payable in cash. Each bank member therefore becomes interested in tbe 
integrity of all and all in each. But beyond this, in view of the awful calamities caused 
by bank failures and of the fact that the failure of one Clearmg House bank affects the 
confidence of the community in all, they become vitally interested in the maintenance 
among themselves of conservative management and proper business methods. Hence, 
only such banks as can stand a satisfactory preliminary examination are admitted to 
membership, and only those whose conditions continue to be satisfactory to a duly 
appointed committee, can enjoy clearing house privileges. Member, and non-member 
banks clearing through members are required to render to this committee copies of the 
tsatements they make to the comptroller or to the State auditor five times a year. 

These disclosures in connection with the failures of these three banks showed the 
associated banks of Chicago that statements so rendered, which up to that time had 
been all the Clearing House Committee had to rely upon and which, as published, 
from the basis of the standing and credit of banks with the public could not be 
implicitly relied upon. It was therefore unanimously resolved to adopt a system of 
supervision, under which there would be some assurance that such conditions could 
never again develop in any bank connected with the Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion. There was therefore organized a bureau of examination in connection with the 
Clearing House. 

The strength of this bureau lies in the fact that it was thus evolved by the volun- 
tary action of the associated banks for their individual benefit and protection. We 
were fully aware that external supervision under whatever authority it may be 
exercised does not absolutely guarantee sound and safe banking in individual cases, 
- Honourable and intelligent initiative management can alone be relied on for the 
ultimate success of individual banks. But judicious and intelligent supervision in 
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the mutual interest of all fosters and encourages conservative management in each. 
We further saw that it would not do to have the entire business of the individual 
banks disclosed to a committee made up of competitors in the business. We therefore 
devised the plan of appointing a competent examiner with a sufficient force of assist- 
ants to make as thorough an examination as possible of each at least once a year 
and report his findings in full detail to its directors. In this way as thorough an 
examination is made of each bank as would be made if the directors of their own 
initiative employed an outside expert to examine their banks and report to them. 
The examiner’s complete report of each bank is sent to its president, the directors 
are all notified of its existence and are asked to personally peruse it and to acknowl- 
edge to the examiner the receipt of his notice. If, in the course of his examination, 
the examiner finds any bad debts, depreciated assets or other losses unprovided for, 
so that at a fair valuation the assets do not offset the liabilities, including the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, as shown in the balance sheet, or if he discovers any 
irregularities in connection with the bookkeeping or management he reports such 
findings to the Clearing House Committee. The committee does not see the examiner’s 
complete report as tendered to the directors. All that is found satisfactory is so 
reported to the committee without detail. If conditions are so bad as to make it 
necessary the committee has the right to call for a copy of the complete report so that 
it may deal intelligently with the case, but this is only when bad business so per- 
meates the bank as to render its condition precarious. Thus, as nothing but bad and un- 
desirable business comes to the committee’s attention, the members of it have no advan- 
tage through their position in competition with the other banks for desirable business. 

Neither the examiner nor the committee is hampered with restrictive rules and 
regulations. The examiner simply examines and reports upon the condition of each 
bank as he finds it the same as any other expert examiner would do if employed by 
the directors for. the purpose. Anything affecting the integrity of a bank’s statement 
as rendered under oath to the government and to the clearing house and as published 
is reported to the Clearing House Committee. This is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
We have simply established two rules applicable to all banks connected with our \Clear- 
ing House Association and even these are unwritten. The first is that our statements 
as made and published must reveal the true conditions of our banks on the basis of 
their assets at a fair valuation being sufficient to offset their liabilities including 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. In other words, their capital, surplus and 
undivided profits must always be represented by the approximate value, reasonably 
estimated, of their assets in excess of the amount of their liabilities to the public. 
The second is that from an ethical standpoint the management of our banks must be 
honourable and straight, and their records and reports reliable. The Clearing House 
Committee, duly elected once a year, are with the examiner’s reports to guide them, 
the judges as to whether the statements rendered to them by the banks five times a 
year are reasonably correct from the standpoint of these two unwritten rules. As 
already stated, we are not hampered with technical rules or regulations or even with 
legal definitions or interpretations. We investigate and treat all on a reasonable 
business basis. Our committee might find difficulty in defining a bad debt while they 
could recognize one if they saw it. They might regard as a bad debt an obligation 
on which interest has been paid six months in advance instead of having to wait until 
it is six months past due before they can so consider it. They regard the making and 
publishing of erroneous statements of a bank’s condition as morally wrong, and there- 
fore not permissible among banks associated together for their mutual benefit and 
protection, even if the making of such is not legally regarded as a misdemeanor. 
And they do not have to wait until a bank is actually insolvent in a legal sense before 
they can call it to time. A bank’s statement must, on the basis of the examiner’s 
report, be found reasonably accurate by the committee or it cannot continue to enjoy 
clearing house privileges. 
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As to the ability of an examiner to pick out and report on bad debts and depre- 
ciated assets he soon acquires a sufficient knowledge of local conditions to enable him 
to do so with reasonable accuracy. He subscribes to the commercial agencies and has 
the entire banking fraternity with which to consult as to the standing of any obligor 
or as to the value of any security. The longer he is on the job the more information 
he acquires and the more proficient he becomes. Besides having been for several years 
a bank inspector myself I have had considerable experience with bank auditors and 
examiners, and my observation is that anyone of ordinary intelligence with a bank 
training and with adequate squrces of information at his command can very soon 
classify a bank’s assets with reasonable accuracy. 

It has been my practice to divide bank assets into five classes and for convenience 
to name them in dairy terms such as cream, sweet milk, skim milk, sour milk and 
sediment. Tine cream consists of such prime investments, whether in notes or bonds, 
as can be relied on to be paid at maturity or as can be readily sold and converted 
into cash. The sweet milk is that line of desirable loans made to good customers who 
keep satisfactory average balances, and whose legitimate business requirements the 
banker is under obligation to consider and must consider in order to keep their 
business. The skim milk is represented by business which is not quite as good as it 
was thought to be when it was taken on, and therefore requires special care and 
attention although no loss on it is anticipated. The sour milk is business which has 
become so bad that at least partial loss can be reasonably anticipated on it which 
should be provided for. And the sediment is business so bad that a large percentage 
of loss on it is so inevitable that it can no longer be considered a legitimate or desirable 
bank asset and should be charged off. 

The cream and the sweet milk are readily recognizable, the skim milk will as a 
rule disclose some complications or other indications of conditions connected with it 
which make it undesirable as a bank asset at its face value. With these three classes 
segregated there are left the sour milk and the sediment. To keep a bank as sweet and 
clean as a model dairy these two last named classes of assets must be constantly 
eliminated. When discovered by the examiner they are reported to the Clearing 
House Committee because if a bank’s statment is to disclose its true condition the 
loss on them should be provided for. There is little fear of the members of the Com- 
mittee competing for such business. 

‘As to the practical working of Clearing House examinations in Chicago during 
the six years of their existence, I can only say that it has proved in every way most 
satisfactory and successful. There has been neither friction nor unpleasantness. 
Bank directors realize the great benefits derived and are unstinted in their praise 
of them. They are greatly assisted by these reports in keeping themselves informed 
on the condition of their banks and they readily co-operate with the Clearing House 
Committee in the correction or elimination of anything open to criticism. Our ex- 
perience has been that the banks have almost unanimously adopted every suggestion 
made by the Committee. I cannot of course discuss such details as would show its 
efficacy. I can only say that the results have been most satisfactory to all concerned, 
and that much good has been accomplished for the Chicago banks individually and 
collectively. 

The organization being entirely voluntary partakes somewhat of the nature of a 
gentleman’s agreement, under which each bank binds itself to conduct its business 
under proper methods. The effectiveness of the method lies in the fact that they are 
all measured by the same standard, viz.: that their statements as rendered to the 
Clearing House Association must be satisfactory to the Committee, in view of the 
¢xaminer’s reports upon them, otherwise they cannot continue to enjoy clearing 
house privileges. 

Tn no sense, however, does the Committee assume responsibility for the individual 
management of the banks or for the quality of all the loans current in them. This 
responsibility must always rest on the officers and directors of each bank. 
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All the Committee undertakes is to pass judgment, based on the examiner's 
report, on the reasonable integrity of each bank’s assets and the general reliability 
of its statement. In the fact that the members of the Committee are posted on local 
credits and financial affairs lies the superior efficacy of Clearing House supervision. 
But the Committee is not omnipotent, it is only an ordinary human agency. It has 
no control of the initiative management of the banks under its supervision and 
under ordinary circumstances they are only examined once a year. The Committee 
fully realizes the heavy responsibility laid upon it. It has no easy problem to decide 
as to when or what action should be taken in connection with the condition of a 
Ladly managed bank. Conditions must become bad indeed and expostulation must 
have been exhausted before any supervisory authority, however constituted, will 
assume the responsibility of action that might lead to the closing of a bank’s doors. 
If it were otherwise and such action were taken simply because something of minor 
importance in the bank was considered unsatisfactory such authority would be 
accused of causing a solvent bank to close and would be blamed not only by its 
stockholders, but by its depositors in whose behalf the action would be taken. We 
have had no difficulty in securing the co-operation of all our banks and it can now 
be relied on that no such conditions as caused us to organize our examination bureau 
can ever again develop in any bank connected with our clearing house. 

Bank supervision by examination on the part of a Clearing House Committee, 
while probably the best and the most effective external supervision possible, has its 
limitations, which should be recognized by the intelligent public, and should not 
be held to a degree of responsibility which it does not assume. 

Chicago’s lead in the inauguration of an examining bureau in connection with 
its Clearing House Association has been followed by Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
IXansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, New York, New 
Orleans, Nashville, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and St. Joseph (Mo.). Three of these cities viz.: Kansas City, Milwaukee 
and St. Joseph, instead of having their own examiners, employ certified public 
accountants to make their examinations. So far as I have learned, and I have heard 
from nearly all of these cities, clearing house bank examinations have proved 
eminently satisfactory to all the banks in them. 


APPENDIX. 


EXHIBIT No. 4. 


GUARANTY OF NATIONAL BANK DEPOSITS—BY JAMES B. FORGAN, 
PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SHOULD NATIONAL BANK DEPOSITS BE GUARANTEED BY THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OR BY A DEPOSIT WITH THE GOVERNMENT—IN EITHER 
CASE THE NECESSARY FUND TO BE RAISED BY TAXING ALL THE 
BANKS ON THEIR DEPOSITS? 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY JAMES B. FORGAN, PRESIDENT FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF GROUP TWO OF THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, HELD AT PEORIA, JUNE 11, 1908. 

SHOULD NATIONAL BANK DEPOSITS BE GUARANTEED BY THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OR BY A DEPOSIT WITH THE GOVERNMENT—IN EITHER 
CASE THE NECESSARY FUND TO BE RAISED BY TAXING ALL THE 
BANKS ON THEIR DEPOSITS? 


In the recent public discussion of this question those who have undertaken to 
answer it in the affirmative have used very plausible arguments, which will undoubt- 
edly appeal to many, who, without going thoroughly into the equities of the propo- 
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sition, desire to be relieved of the necessity of discriminating between one bank and 
another, and to have the assurance that their deposit is absolutely safe in whatever 
bank it may be placed. This would not be for the good of the public. It would put 
the people to sleep and give the rogues full scope. It is not a good thing for people 
that they should be treated as children or non-entities and relieved by their govern- 
ment of the necessity of exercising ordinary judgment and discretion in their personal 
affairs.. It would certainly not tend to improve either their business acumen or their 
social efficiency. 

So far as the purely aes community is concerned, to be relieved of the 
necessity for such discrimination could not fail to have a most demoralizing effect, 
tending to general carelessness and looseness in the management of business. The 
entire credit system on which the business of the country is built up has its very basis 
in the business man’s discrimination., 

Let us analyse the relations existing between banks and their customers and 
ascertain if there is anything in that relationship to justify the proposition that in the 
banking business the good should be taxed to pay for the bad; ability taxed to pay 
for incompetency; honesty taxed to pay for dishonesty; experience and training 
taxed to pay for the errors of inexperience and lack of training; and knowledge taxed 
to pay for the mistakes of ignorance. 

It has been charged that bankers opposed to a guaranty of deposits put the 
interests of their stockholders above the interests of their depositors, and that they are 
essentially selfish in so doing. Those who make this charge take an erroneous view 
of the relations existing between a bank and its depositors. The depositor invariably 
gets a quid pro quo for the use of his money. This may be in the shape of interest 
on his balance at a rate agreed upon; or it may be in the facilities which the bank 
affords him in conducting his business, such as collecting for him customers’ cheques 
drawn on points all over the country and supplying him with exchange and a con- 
venient method of paying his debts. Furthermore, in connection with commercial 
deposits, there existes an understanding in regard to fully 75 per cent. of them that the 
customer will not only be a depositor but a borrower. It is well understood that the 
average deposit kept should be in proper proportion to the line of eredit granted. All 
customers are not borrowers at the same time. Each season has its own set of bor- 
rowers, so that at a time when customers in one line of business are repaying their 
loans, others in another line of business find it necessary to borrow. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the seasonal requirements of the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers and the grain merchants. The former collect from the farmers as soon as 
crops are marketed and pay up their bank indebtedness incurred during the Spring 
and Summer to enable them to produce, sell and deliver the implements to the 
farmers; the latter, i. e., the grain merchants, borrow to buy and pay for the farmers’ 
grain as soon as it is ready for market and to carry it through the Winter. They 
tepay their indebtedness again in the Spring just at the time when the agricultural 
implement men have to borrow. So it runs all through the various lines of business. 
Large customers in certain lines accumulate large bank balances just when those in 
other lines are large borrowers. 

The following figures recently taken from the books of The First National Bank 
of Chicago show the relation existing between that bank and its customers in regard 
to their deposits and their loans. In round figures the bank has from its customers 
a total of commercial and personal deposits amounting to.. .. .. .. $38,000,000 00 
and the total loaned to customers who are also depositors amounts to 50,000,000 00 


so that the bank’s loans to its one customers exceed their aggregate 

deposits by . bo ogc . .. .. $12,000,000 00 
These figures lieve “hats a ieee jared at ee the banks Resosis is based upon loans 
made to depositors. Of the loans amounting to $50,000,000.00 about $10,000,000.00 
could be made immediately available for liquidating an equal amount of deposits by 
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simply returning to the depositors their own obligations as an offset to the amount at 
their credit. These figures are, I believe, a fair index of conditions prevailing in con- 
nection with the deposits and loans of all commercial banks in the large cities of the 
country. It is, therefore, evident that the relation existing between a bank and its 
depositors is purely one of contract, and the depositor has no claim on the bank other 
than to have the contract fulfilled. 

This being the case, a banker cannot possibly serve the interests of his depositors 
better than by carefully looking after the interests of his stockholders. In the man- 
agement of his business he cannot possibly separate the interests of his stockholders 
from those of his depositors. It is equally in the interest of both that the bank should 
be kept strong, liquid and clean as to its assets; that its management should be con- 
servative in regard to loans; and that proper banking principles should be strictly 
adhered to. The suggestion that a banker can put the interests of his stockholders 
above those of his depositors is therefore absurd. It is on the stockholders that losses 
resulting from his mistakes will first fall, and if their interests are protected so that 
their investment is secure no possible loss can befall depositors. 

It has been proposed to divide the country into twenty districts, putting the banks 
in each district under the immediate supervision of a board of commissioners to be 
elected by the banks themselves. These commissioners are to appoint their own 
examiners and it is expected that they would be able not only to diminish the number 
of bank failures in their districts, but that they would see to it that the banks do not 
make bad loans or acquire doubtful assets. It has been further proposed to make the 
banks in each district primarily responsible for twenty-five per cent of all losses that 
may occur by bank failures in their district. It is astonishing that this proposal 
should have won over to the side of the government guaranty scheme some men who 
have heretofore been conspicuous for the soundness of their views on financial sub- 
jects. With the inadequate control which supervision by examination of the banks 
affords, it seems to me that no man with a proper sense of the responsibility to be 
assumed would accept membership on such a commission, and that it would be nothing 
short of an outrage to hold the solvent banks of a district responsible for losses through 
failures caused by practices absolutely beyond their control. 

In conection with the supervision of banks by means of examinations, a very 
erroneous idea seems to prevail. I trust I shall not be misunderstood in what I say 
on this subject. I regard government examinations as a very essential part of our 
present banking system, and effective for good as far as they go. They have steadily 
improved in botao national and state administrations during the last fifteen years. 
There is, however, still room for improvement, especially in regard to the qualifica- 
tions and efficiency of the men employed as examiners. Political influence still has 
too much to do with their appointment. Civil service rules, in connection with com- 
pensation adequate to secure men of experience, would add materially to the efficiency 
of the department. A competent examiner—and there are many such now in the gov- 
ernment employ—while he cannot pass judgment on all the loans in a bank, can, after 
a careful examination, or a series of examinations, form a wonderfully correct judg- 
ment as to the general character of its assets and as to whether its management is 
good or bad, conservative or reckless, honest or dishonest. But there are several 
degrees between the extremes of good and bad and between the extremes of con- 
servative and reckless management, while in the case of dishonesty it is not always 
easy to find evidence that will prove it, because the greatest care is always taken to 
hide it. Examinations as they are now conducted have a most beneficial influence on 
bank management, especially by way of restraint. The correspondence carried on by 
the comptroller based on the examiners’ report does an inestimable amount of good 
in the way of forcing bank officers to comply with the law and in compelling them to 
face and provide for known losses as they occur. Supervision by examination does 
not, however, carry with it control of management and cannot, therefore, be held 
responsible for either errors of judgment or lapses of integrity. Examination is 
always an event after the act, having no control over a bank’s initiative, which rests 
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exclusively with the executive officers and directors and depends entirely on their 
business ability, judgment and honesty of purpose. Such a board of commisisoners 
as has been proposed would not have control over the making of loans or the trans- 
actions entered into by each individual bank when and as they are made. After 
loans are made it is too late. The bank’s money has been paid out and it has 
instead the loans or other assets, good, bad, or indifferent. To illustrate 
what it is expected to accomplish by the appointment of such a com- 
mission, to assume charge of all the banks in a given district, the prac- 
tice in connection with the management of branch banks in other countries 
has been used. It is pointed out that several hundred branches are controlled and 
directed by a general manager and board of directors, and it is assumed that such a 
commission could similarly control and direct all the banks in its district. Under the 
branch bank system the branches are all integral parts of one institution and are 
governed and directed from the head office. Under our system each bank stands alone 
and has absolute control of its own affairs. Among the branches of the same bank 
there is no competition and the general management is that of one institution, all 
parts working harmoniously together. Under our system we would not only have active 
competition among the individual banks of the district, but the members of the com- 
mission themselves would be in active competition with one another and with many of 
the other banks under their jurisdiction. The general manager under the branch 
system is absolutely autocratic in the exercise of his judgment and the branch managers 
are all his subordinate officers subject to his instructions. He is consulted in regard to 
credits before-they are granted and examinations or inspections afterwards are largely 
for the purpose of seeing that his instructions have been carried out. If they have not, 
he has the power to discipline or remove the manager. Our banks must continue each 
to be responsible for the management of its own business and examinations by officers 
acting under commissioners and could only ascertain, and that inadequately, how eft- 
ciently the bankers are exercising their individual judgment. Under our individual bank 
system it is now and will always continue to be the fact that conditions must become 
very bad indeed before existing authority, in whomsoever placed, will take summary 
proceedings to close a bank. If it were otherwise, and prompt and timely action were 
taken, that Suthority would be blamed for causing the failure of a solvent institution, 
not only by its stockholders, but by its depositors themselves, in whose interest the 
action would be taken. Besides being a heavy responsibility it is often no easy task 
to decide as to the solvency or insolvency of a bank, which depends largely on the 
solvency or insolvency of its customers, many of whom might be forced to failure by 
the closing of the bank. For these reasons it is quite evident that under our individual 
bank system no supervision by any authority, however constituted, could resemble the 
supervision as conducted by the general management of branch banks or approach it 
in efficiency. 

It must also be borne in mind that the guaranteeing of deposits in national banks, 
either by the federal government or by a fund in the government’s hands for the pur- 
pose, would disastrously affect state banks in which are deposited the great bulk of all 
the savings of the people, for comparatively few national banks accept savings deposits. 
State banks and trust companies as a rule combine commercial banking with savings 
bank business, and if the public should have the assurance that deposits in national 
banks are guaranteed by the government, or practically so, they would most assuredly 
discriminate against the state institutions. The federal government cannot assume 
jurisdiction over the state banks, and it surely may be taken for granted that in 
justice to them no such law affecting national banks would be passed by Congress 
until a similarly sophistical measure were passed in all the state legislatures—osten- 
sibly for the benefit, but as I believe to the demoralization of the state banks, the 
injury of the public and the undoing of the entire business community. 

In a former utterance on this subject, I argued that a bank’s good-will is one of 
its valuable assets, and I have been criticised for making such a claim and told that 
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‘it is difficult to conceive of a more selfish argument.’ I claim that the strong, well- 
managed and conservative banks of the country, be they large or small, have a stand- 
ing and credit with the public, on which the value of their good-will is based, which 
are not accorded to the weak and badly managed institutions. Discrimination as now 
exercised by the public deters to some extent the dishonest from engaging in the busi- 
ness, or at all events prevents them from succeeding in it. Discrimination of. the 
public, like everything human, is not perfect, and the unworthy do occasionally become 
established in the business of banking and appear to flourish, but they never meet with 
permanent success. Many banks have made for themselves excellent records and have 
built up good reputations which form the basis of a good-will on which the investing 
public places a tangible value, not merely in sentiment, but in dollars and cents. This 
good-will, such banks as enjoy it are not willing to have swept away by legislation of 
a socialistic character. It would be confiscation of the vested rights and property of 
their stockholders and practically confiscation of character. Nor are such banks will- 
ing to be taxed for the purpose of being reduced in public estimation to the same level 
with those that have neither record, reputation nor consequent good-will to commend 
them. ~ 

It has been stated in an argument against what I have thus claimed that ‘ good- 
will is largely an advantage created by law,’....‘ that the good-will which I measure 
in dollars and cents is not entirely due to good management,’ but to the fact that 
national banks are organized under the National-Bank Act and ‘are inspected and 
regulated by law. Tt is not I, nor any other executive bank officer, who measures the 
good-will of his bank in dollars and cents, but the discriminating and investing public. 
This is only one of many confusions of ideas that appear in the plausible arguments 
of those who discuss the subject without a practical knowledge of it. As all national 
banks are organized and operate under the same law and are subject to the same goy- 
ernmental regulation and supervision, and as the good-will is not measured by the 
investing public in the same number of dollars and cents in each instance, it is evident 
that the law, under which they all operate, and the regulation and inspection, to which 
they are all equally subject, have nothing whatever to do with the varying value of the 
good-will. J 

I quote the following from an article by Mr. 8. S. Cook of Minmeapolis, waich 
forcefully expresses that for which I am contending: 

‘When a banking institution appeals to the public for deposits, upon what grounds 
does it solicit the necessary confidence? Briefly these. (1) Amount of capital; (2) 
accumulation of surplus; (3) personality of the management. The amount of 
capital with its stockholders’ liability suggests financial strength. Surplus, especially 
if earned, denotes capable management and wise provision for possible emergencies. 
But it is the third element—personality—which constitutes both foundation and 
superstructure of every banking institution that ever existed or ever will exist. 
Unless a banker be a man of more than ordinary capacity, possessed of a keen sense 
of responsibility and absolute integrity, he cannot long maintain himself or his 
institution and disaster will fall upon him and his depositors. Shall we say to this 
class of men that henceforth the deposits in their banks shall be no safer than in the 
banks of their competitors who may be men of less ability, whose sense of responsi- 
bility is dulled by selfishness, and whose standards of honour are low? And in addi- 
tion shall we demand that they assess themselves to pay the creditors of the latter 
elass? But that is what guaranteeing of deposits means.’ 

The following from an editorial in the Baltimore News is also very much to the 
point and I take the liberty of quoting it: 

‘The great objection to any guarantee project is that,. on the face of it, it 
eliminates what has, throughout the-history of banking, constituted the most distinc- 
tive and perhaps the most vital characteristic of the banking business—the peculiar 
necessity under which it lies of maintaining a reputation for care, prudence, fore- 
sight and sagacity, that no other business requires for its successful prosecution. Make 
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all banks equally safe either by a government guarantee or by the guarantee fur- 
nished by a compulsory scheme of co-insurance of deposits, and it is plain that this 
distinctive requirement laid upon bankers in order that they may be able to com- 
mand that confidence which is essential to success in their business is removed. The 
placing of reckless anid speculative banks on the same Jevel with the best managed 
and most conservative would tend to introduce a competition all along the line cal- 
culated to drag all of them down to the level of the least meritorious. The prohibi- 
tion of rates of interest higher than two per cent removes, in a measure, one form that 
this competition would take; but it does not remove it completely, nor does it touch 
other forms which are probably more dangerous than that presenited by the offer of 
interest on deposits. Unless the banking business is to be reduced to a lifeless and 
purely mechanical function by the introduction of a minute supervision of the details 
of its operation under a system of cast-irom rules, competition will be bound to exist 
in it in some form. Under the present state of things, that competition takes shape 
in two diametrically opposite sets of qualities, one set tending to increase the bank’s 
‘business through the offering of inducements and the taking of speculative risks, 
and the other set looking to increase of business through superlatively capable, 
shrewd, sagacious and responsible management. The balance between these two has 
made the banking business what it is—and its record is magnificent. The very 
argument on which the proposed guarantee method rests is the almost infinitesimal 
percentage of loss that has actually been experienced by depositors in national banks. 
To get rid of the uncertainty that is at times caused by the existence of even this infini- 
tesimal percentage of recorded losses would be, in itself, a great advantage; but the 
question is whether it would not gradually but steadily sap the vitality of the whole 
system, and land us in the end in a far worse condition than any we have known.’ 

Let me further quote from a recognized authority on such subjects, Professor 
J. Laurence Laughlin, head of the Départment of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dealing with the socialistic feature of the proposition he says: 

“There is no more justice in laying the depositor’s losses, for which he is not 
responsible, upon others who are also not responsible for the losses than there would 
be for A, who had been robbed by B, to ask that his honest neighbour, C, should be 
robbed to make up his loss. No matter how confidingly A had trusted B, C is not 
responsible for A’s voluntary acts. Similarly the honest and efficient banks cannot 
in justice be asked to make up to a depositor in a failed bank losses for which the 
honest and efficient banks have no responsibility whatever. All reason, all justice, 
demand that the punishment be inflicted on the doer of the wrong and not on the 
innocent neighbour. In fact, the ethical justification for taxing sound banks to cover 
the lapses of unsound banks has no existence whatever. It is unmoral. Moreover, it 
is a question whether the courts would enforce such a law against the rights of pro- 
perty. More than that, it is not supported by any theory of political experience, but 
the socialistic. The advocates of insurance deplore the suggestion that it is socialistic, 
and are as much horrified by the mention of socialism as the devil is by the sight of 
the cross; and yet what does the analysis show? It is not necessary to explain to 
intelligent readers that socialism is not opposed to individualism; socialists look to 
the state to do for them what they admit they cannot do for themselves under a system 
of free competition. They charge against the forms of society what is due to the 
deficiencies of human. nature, assuming that a change in the forms of society will 
change elemental human nature. The failure to hold their own in the struggle of 
life is the incentive to socialistic thinking. Disagreeable as it may sound, in reality 
socialism is the philosophy of failure. To be asked to be relieved from the ill success, 
or risk, of one’s own business venture is of the very essence of socialism. When human 
nature has changed its spots, and can be trusted to go straight without existing incen- 
tives, then we may begin to remove the dread of loss from those who make mistakes 
without expecting a depreciation of human fibre. It is only because men must look 
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out for themselves that they differ in business fibre from women and children who are 
separated from the world of competitive effort. One may admit all the distress arising 
from the inability of the depositor to draw his deposits in cash; and yet one would 
not, as a consequence, need to demand insurance against every emergency in which 
misery may arise from the hazards of business. The essential idea in the scheme for 
guaranteeing deposits in commercial banks is to relieve a man from responsibility 
for using bad business judgment; and it is based on the principle of freeing men from 
the results of all business engagements in which there may be a risk of loss. If we once 
begin on this principle, we must care for all those who have entered into the relation 
of creditor to another. The scheme is the product of a narrow mind which has seen 
only one superficial phase of the problem, and which has hurried to a general con- 
clusion without having studied the wide-reaching effects of an eneryating and imprac- 
tical policy,’ 


Let me still further quote from a Canadian banking authority of lifelong expe- 
rience. He wrote me lately on the subject as follows: 


‘The proposal hits at the roots of all morals in the matter of credit, because an 
effort to make by law the credit of one banking unit as great as that of another, and 
thus to counteract the essential principles which cause one banking unit to have good 
eredit and another bad credit, is as mischievous as it is absurd. If such a thing were 
attempted, all the units which by their upright behaviour have created for themselves 
good credit would have to retire from business or else submit to a scheme of co-opera- 
tion which would give without consideration to other units who have been unable to 
create credit for themselves a share of one of the most valuable assets in banking. 
Men co-operate for mutual advantage, but when co-operation is enforced by law for 
the benefit of some and to the loss of others, socialism in that particular matter has 
been achieved. Again, is it not clear that the tendency of such a law would be to 
cause banks to distribute their surplus protts? What would be the object of any bank 
accumulating surplus profits if the credit of all banks is to be alike, and how absurd 
it would be for shareholders to allow reserve profits to remain undistributed if they 
were subject to attack in order to pay the losses of other dishonestly managed banks.’ 

Our banking system is by no means perfect. Notwithstanding its defects, how- 
ever, statistics show that the losses to depositors during the last forty-two years have 
amounted to only one twenty-sixth of one per cent per annum of the aggregate 
deposits.* This small percentage of loss, constitutes a mere fraction of the interest 
annually paid to depositors by the banks. Under all the circumstances, with our 
system of free banking and 6,811 individual banks organized under it, this record is 
magnificent and the depositing public ought to be satisfied with it. 


Under better systems, it is true, loss to depositors has been entirely eliminated. 
This has been accomplished by developing and perfecting them along proper lines 
and on scientific principles, and it is for us to emulate such examples along similar 
lines in improving our system and methods. We should not resort to an experiment 
that would sap the vitality of the banks, interfere with nature’s law of the survival 
of the fittest (which is as potent in the banking business as in any other line of 
human endeavour), place the banking business of our country on a socialistic basis 
and reduce all the banks and all the bankers of the country to a common level, the 
level of mediocrity or worse. 

After over forty years experience of banking under a system, in connection with 
which the public has had every incentive to discriminate between good and bad banks, 
the record of loss to depositors is one twenty-sixth of one per cent per annum, With 
all incentive for such discrimination removed, who can tell what percentage might be 
required during the next forty years? It is quite conceivable that it might lead to the 


*See tables number 47 on page 161 and number 77 on page 362, report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1907. 
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utter collapse of our banking system and all the ramifying commercial interests inter- 
woven with it. It is said that even with a mutual guaranty of deposits banks would 
not be organized! to fail, but, to succeed as pow. But now banks do not succeed unless 
they enjoy public confidence, which is attained through conservative, able and honest 
management. Human effort follows the line of least resistance. If banking ceases 
to be attractive to the honest and careful, because of the lack of incentive in it for 
such to excel in the business and in public estimation, it will very soon attract the dis- 
honest and reckless and banks will be organized with the distinct purpose of follow- 
ing such practices as inevitably lead to failure. 

Disastrous results followed such an experiment tried in New York State under 
the safety fund law enacted in 1829. History records that *‘ the stocks of the new 
banks were sought for with much eagerness both by investors at home and from other 
states. The latter were induced to purchase because of the popularity and supposed 
satety of the safety fund system, and the former by the hope that the demand from 
abroad would force the stock to a premium which they could realize by selling out 
after holding the stock a short time. Contests for the control of the institutions had 
the effect of increasing the number of subscriptions, and the bank commissioners 
speak of the number of applications for new acts of incorporation as far exceeding 
any prudent calculations of profitable investment.’ The guaranty tax was one-half 
of one per cent on the capital of the banks, and the original intention of the law was 
undoubtedly that it should protect noteholders only, but as the law read ‘notes and 
other debts’ the courts construed this to mean all liabilities of the banks including 
their deposits. As soon as the courts had so decided and it was known that the de- 
posits were guaranteed by the fund, it is recorded that *‘a fictitious credit seems to 
have been given to the chartered institutions, which was used by some of them in 
recklessly contracting debts for the emolument of their managers.. Through bank 
failures in consequence of this recklessness, the fund became insolvent and the plan 
was abandoned. This is the natural result of such legislation, and if introduced into 
our national system, history would repeat itself and the result would be nothing short 
of a public calamity. 

Careful consideration of these matters cannot fail to reveal the injustice of tax- 
ing the sound and conservatively managed banks, which are in the great majority, 
for the benefit of the few that are unsound and recklessly managed. The sound banks 
do not need and would never have any call on the guaranty fund to which they would 
contribute, while the unsound and recklessly managed institutions would build up 
their business on both sides of their balance sheets, 2.e., in both their deposits and 
their loans, by granting their customers accommodations contrary to all sound bank- 
ing principles and methods. The unsound banks would actually take business away 
from the sound ones with specious promises, to which conservatively managed banks 
would not resort, and on reckless terms, with which they would not compete, while to 
the extent of their contributions to the guaranty fund the sound institutions would 
support the unsound in their recklessness, besides giving them a standing and credit 
which they could not otherwise obtain. By a wide-open policy as to credits granted, 
a reckless banker could build up a mushroom business, with which no examiner, comp- 
troller, clearing house committee, nor any other authority might find good grounds 
for interfering otherwise than by criticism, expostulation and advice, until some such 
occurrence as the failure of some customer would compel the bank to stop, and so un- 
cover the whole festering cesspool of bad credits and reckless banking. Shrewdness 
and good judgment might have anticipated the final outcome, but no one would be 
willing to assume the responsibility of taking drastic action on the strength of his 
fears. No system of supervision by bank examination, however perfect, will ever 
make an honest man out of a rascal, and has not Solomon said: ‘Though thou 


*See History of Banking, by John J. Knox, pp. 406-409. 
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shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.’ 


With such influences at work as would exist under a system of guaranteed — 


deposits, what percentages of taxation would be required to maintain the guaranty 
fund? In attempting to answer this question the advocates of the proposal are not 
agreed. In fact, as might be expected where only guessing can be attempted, they 
are widely apart in their suggestions. It must always be borne in mind when dealing 
with this phase of the subject, that taxes, howsoever levied, whether on capital, 
deposits, total resources, or profits, are invariably a direct charge on the capital 
employed. When capital engages in bankings as in any other line of business, it is 
invested subject to all fixed charges, including taxes of all kinds, and the profits 
ean only be reckoned after these have been provided for. It should, therefore, be 
considered to what extent a tax on deposits would encroach on the earning capacity 
of capital invested. Based on the statistics of the First National Bank of Chicago 
for the past eight years, after allowing five per cent on the average capital employed, 
the average net profit on deposits, including revenue from all sources, has been just 
three-qarters of one per cent per annum. Taking all the national banks together, 
whatever percentage of tax is levied on deposits means a tax of something more than 
six times as great a percentage on paid-in capital. Mr. Fowler’s proposition that 
five per cent of deposits should be placed in the guaranty fund and that the banks 
be allowed one per cent per annum on it, would mean that one-third of the paid-in 
capital of all the national banks would be tied up on an earning basis of one per 
cent. This is easily figured. The aggregate deposits of the national banks are in 
round figures $6,000,000,000, five per cent of which would be $300,000,000, and the 
aggregate capital is in round figures $900,000,000. Applying this average to each 
bank would mean that one-third of the capital invested by the stockholders for the 
protection of the depositors in their own individual bank, organized in their own 
community, under a management of their own selection and under local conditions 
with which they are entirely familiar, would be transferred to a guaranty fund for the 
protection of the depositors in the other 6,810 national banks organized all over the 
country, under conditions and management of which they have neither knowledge 
nor control and in which they have no special interest. This would not only be 
grossly unjust to present bank stockholders who did not invest their money with any 
such understanding as to the risk involved in the business, but it would cause a 
heavy curtailment of the profits which they have heretofore enjoyed and on which 
they had a right to calculate when under the laws and conditions then existing they 
invested their money. It would, moreover, from the standpoint of conservation, be 
an almost prohibitive barrier to the investment of new capital in the banking: busi- 
ness. The proposition that such balances in the guaranty fund should count as part 
of the Jawful cash reserves of: the banks does not help matters any and is as absurd 
as it is impractical and unscientific. Banks’ reserves must necessarily be kept in 
lawful money, or in balances readily convertible into cash. Balances in the guaranty 
fund would not be so convertible. They would not be subject to the checks of the 
banks, nor otherwise available to them for debt paying purposes. How then could 
they form a part of the lawful cash reserves of solvent banks actively doing business? 
They would not be available for any purpose until after banks have failed or have 
gone out of business. The Oklahoma law is more moderate as to the amount to be 
kept in the fund. It imposes a tax of only one per cent on deposits to be maintained 
by future assessments, unlimited as to amount. It is practically an unlimited joint 
and several liability of each bank for every other bank. It will be interesting to 
watch developments under the Oklahoma law. Already the bankers are squirming 
under it. At a meeting of over two hundred bankers from all over the State recently 
held in Guthrie to discuss the deposit guaranty law, it was resolved to endeavour to 
have the law amended so that instead of making the banks assessed pay the assess- 
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ments as soon as they are made, that the State hold demand certificates of deposit 
against them to be met when the necessity for funds arises. This is a fine proposition ? 
But why not? Why should not guaranteed banks be good depositries for their own 
guaranty fund? All they have to do is to increase the deposit liability of each bank 
by the amount of its contribution to the fund. What will the outcome be if our 
bariking systems are to be regulated by such sophistries?’ Mr. W. J. Bryan considers 
the Oklahoma tax unnecessarily high, and has expressed his belief that one-quarter 
of one per cent. would be ample. Just what he means by this is not quite clear. 
As he compares his proposed rate of one-quarter of one per cent. with the Oklahoma 
rate of one per cent, it is to be assumed that it is the amount of the guaranty fund 
on kand that is to be reduced to one-quarter of one per cent of aggregate bank 
deposits and that the unlimited lability of all the banks for future assessments 
would be enforced. Mr. A. H. Revell, the Chicago champion of the deposit insurance 
idea, suggests a straight tax on deposits of one-tenth of one per cent per annum. 
Were I to choose among these propositions I would prefer Mr. Revell’s suggestion 
which would fix a limit on the liability and would enable the banks to figure 
definitely on the tax as a fixed charge against their business. Even one-tenth of one 
per cent, however, on deposits would mean six-tenths of one per cent on paid-in 
capital and would be equal to about thirteen per cent of the present net earnings of 
banks on their deposits. It would therefore form a material and important item 
in the fixed expenses of the business, and would ultimately correspondingly increase 
bank charges to the public. 

Anything that can be legally and equitably done to protect the depositors, to 
raise the standard of the banks and of the men engaged in the banking business, 
to protect the honest banker against the dishonest one, to keep those engaged in the 
business honest and to punish those who are dishonest, should be enacted into law, 
and the laws for such purposes cannot be made too rigid. But to attempt to make 
all banks equally safe by passing a law that would establish an artificial credit for 
the incompetent and the dishonest, enabling them to offer all sorts of specious in- 
ducements to the public for business, and thus creating illegitimate and ruinous 
competition against sound and conservative bankers, would have in the long run 
contrary and disastrous results. By the passage of such a law the rascal would be 
tempted to become a national banker, and to cover himself with a mantle of credit 
which otherwise it would be impossible for him to acquire and which would be 
provided for him by and at the expense of all the good national banks in the country. 
This would not be a ‘square deal.’ It would place a premium on dishonesty and 
reckless banking and tend to abate the ambition of good bankers everywhere to excel 
in their calling and to acquire that good name, which Solomon says, ‘Is rather to 
be chosen than great riches.’ The proposal is abhorrent to business sense as well as 
to justice and equity. 


ADDENDUM. 


BENEFITS CLAIMED TO BE DERIVED FROM GUARANTY OF BANK 
DEPOSITS SUMMARIZED BY HON. A. H. REVELL REVIEWED BY 
JAMES B. FORGAN. 


Mr. A. H. Revell, a prominent merchant and politician of Chicago, who contests 
with Mr. W. J. Bryan the honour of originating the idea of guaranteeing bank deposits, 
claiming to have suggested it to the comptroller of the currency under President 
Cleveland and again some four years ago in a magazine article, has recently published 
a book on the subject. His book contains a long, tedious and, as it appears to me, an 
irrelevant argument in favor of guaranteeing bank deposits. In it he gives a sum- 
mary of the benefits to be derived from his proposal. It would indeed be strange if 
in connection with a proposition so widely advocated it could not be shown that there 
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would be some benefits to be derived from it. It is, however, only in accord with a 
“square deal’ that, before any action be taken, investigation be made as to whether 
the benefits claimed would not be obtained at the expense of justice and equity, and 
if from a comprehensive view of the proposition its effect would not be more harmful 
than beneficial to the people as a whole. I will as briefly as possible review the bene- 
fits claimed by Mr. Revell seriatim, my object being to show to what extent they may 
be regarded as real benefits and at what cost they would be obtained. In other words, 
I raise the question in regard to them—is the game worth the candle? 

1. ‘It will prevent losses and hardship to depositors. 

Tt could only at best do this to the extent of one twenty-sixth of one per cent. 
per annum of the amount involved which as shown by the experience of the past forty- 
two years has been the percentage of loss. This, however, would be at the expense 
of the sound and conservatively managed banks, many of which would themselves be 
creditors of the failed banks while they would not be responsible for the failures nor 
for the losses to depositors caused by them. ‘They should not, therefore, in justice and 
equity, be taxed to pay for them. 

2. ‘It will promote sound banking.’ 

The way to promote sound banking is to establish sound principles in our bank- 
ing system and methods; to encourage honesty and conservatism in bank management 
and to discourage the reverse; to recognize honesty, ability, experience and training 
where they exist; and to reward such bankers as have these virtues with the pre- 
eminence which is their due and with the confidence to which they are entitled. 
These qualities in bank management are fundamental to the promotion of sound bank- 
ing. What is there that will tend to promote sound banking in the proposal to make 
the bank of ample responsibility and with honest, capable, shrewd and sagacious man- 
agement no better in the estimation of the public than the one having inadequate 
responsibility and dishonest and incapable management? Is it not reasonable to assume 
that it would have the very reverse effect, and tend to reduce all to the level of the 
least meritorious ? 

3. ‘It will reduce the number and seriousness of bank failures. 

I have already admitted that it might reduce losses to depositors, and by the same 
imposition on the good banks it might to the same extent reduce the serious effects 
of bank failures, which is only another way of stating the same thing. I fail, how- 
ever, to see how it would tend to reduce the number of them. If, as I have claimed, 
it would encourage the unprincipled and incompetent to enter the banking business, 
recognizing that the guaranty fund would make all banks equal in public estimation, 
it would lower the standard of bank management and of bank assets; and deteriora- 
tion in these would mean more and worse failures, not fewer or less serious. 


4. ‘It will eliminate failures of sound banks forced by runs. 

This is quite unnecessary. I have been about forty years in the business and I 
cannot recall a single case of the failure of a sound bank that could be attributed to 
an unwarranted run on it by depositors. I have known of runs on sound banks caused 
by idle rumour or misinformation, but in every case their soundness has either been 
established to the satisfaction of depositors, or other banks have rendered the assist- 
ance necessary to prevent failure. The tendency in banking is entirely the reverse. 
So ready are banks generally to go to the assistance of others in distress and to pre- 
vent failure, if possible, that they will do so in eases where the term ‘sound’ would 
be far from describing actual conditions. I believe that no bank honestly managed, 
pursuing a proper policy and correct methods—and surely none other can be desig- 
nated sound—need eyer be forced to fail by a run of its depositors. Examination by 
a government examiner, Clearing House Committee, or other competent authority, if 
it be really sound, would promptly re-establish confidence among its depositors. More- 
over, if sound it would always have in addition to its regular cash reserves ample 
available and convertible assets on which to realize or to borrow. 
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5. “It will protect assets of failed banks against forced sacrifice. 

Unless it is intended to pay the deposits of failed banks out of the guaranty 
fund immediately after their failure—and surely such a proposition is too evidently 
impracticable and preposterous for serious consideration—I cannot see how it would 
have any influence om the liquidation of their assets. Were deposits to be so paid, 
it would tend, I should think, to rapidity of liquidation for the maintenance of the 
fund and therefore to enforced sacrifice of assets. Otherwise liquidation would pro- 
ceed under the same law, the same authority and therefore under the same methods 
as now pertain. 


6. “It will quicken competition in the banking world’ 

Yes, and I would be sorry for the banking world, for the kind and quality of the 
competition that would be induced and encouraged by it would be that of the dis- 
honest, the ignorant and the incompetent. These classes of bankers being able to 
offer to their customers as security for their deposits the guaranty fund, maintained 
at the expense of all the other banks, would certainly quicken competition, but of a 
most undesirable kind. The field would just suit a dishonest man, enabling him to 
mislead and hoodwink the public and to carry on his nefarious methods for his own 
agerandizement. But do we want such competition and would it be wise to encour- 
age it? I think not. Then, let us have nothing in our banking laws for the encour- 
agement and support of rascals in the business. 


7, “It will raise all State and National banks to the same high level 

This implies that State banks would either be included under the Federal law, 
or that similar laws would have to be passed by each State for its own banks. State 
banks could not, as I understand it, be included under a Federal law. Different laws 
regulating the matter would therefore have to be passed in each State which would 
produce ‘confusion worse confounded’ for scarcely two of them would be alike. 
However this may be, it would only be in the artificially created estimation of the 
public that all banks would be on the same level. The convertibility of assets and 
the quality of management form the true measure of the standing and strength of 
all banks, and these would not be raised to a higher level, but would be reduced to a 
lower. No chain is stronger than its weakest link, and banks bounid together under 
the proposed guaranty system would not all be lifted to the plane of the highest, but 
they would all be reduced to a mediocre average. 


8. “It will justify governmental patronage of banks by rendering wt effective for pro- 
tection, which it is not now. 

Mr. Revell does not make his meaning quite clear to me here and J am not 
sure that I catch his point. I presume, however, he means that were such a guaranty 
fund as he proposes established and were government deposits protected under it, the 
government would be justified in trusting the banks without requiring from them, as 
it does now, a pledge of its own bonds as security for its deposits. If this is what 
he means, I agree with him. It does seem to me, however, that it should be possible 
to devise in this country a banking system -under which the government, having 
direct supervision of the banks, would be able to trust suen of them as it may select 
for depositories without special security or mutual guaranty. The ethical question 
could, however, be raised and urged with absolute justice and great force of argu- 
ment as to why the banks not enjoying governmental patronage should be taxed to 
guarantee the government’s deposits with those that do. But it is not necessary to 
provide such a guaranty for the protection of the government. As between the 
national banks and the government, it has always been well able to lock out for itself. 
The government’s requirement of a pledge of its own bonds as security for its deposits 
in banks creates a special use and market for them at a price which they would not 
otherwise command. In the government’s case therefore it pays to be distrustful of 
the banks. 
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9. ‘It will insure continuance of public confidence and thereby prevent panics—a 
service of incalculable benefit to commerce and to every member of the 
population.’ 

This would be true were it possible for the guaranty fund to give assurance to 
the public that under any and all circumstances and at-all times each bank would 
be ready to pay its depositors promptly on demand. But this it cannot do. It can only 
provide that in the event of a bank’s failing to pay its depositors promptly on demand 
whatever ultimate deficiency may develop in the process of liquidation would be made 
good. In a collapse of credit, produced by over-expansion of business, such a fund 
could not supply the banks with the wherewithal to pay their deposits over their count- 
ers or through the clearing houses. Financial crises are not due merely to the public 
state of mind which leads to runs on banks. Such a state of mind spreads the con- 
flagration after the fire has been started; but lack of confidence and bank runs are 
consequences, not causes of bad conditions. Financial catastrophies are the results 
of periods of extravagance, over-trading, inflation of values, and undue expansion 
of credit. These conditions develop periodically and then the failure of some big 
banking or other concern or some other untoward circumstance vividly attracts public 
attention to existing conditions, and panic ensues. Frightened depositors then want 
their money and they want it promptly on demand. Under such circumstances it 
would be as illogical as futile to refuse a depositor his money and tell him not to 
worry because ultimately he would be paid in full out of the guaranty fund. His 
natural answer would be that he is not worrying as to how he is to be paid after the 
bank fails, that he needs his money now toat the bank is open for business and that 
he wants it before it closes its doors. The trouble is, and he would realize it, that the 
bank has to fail‘ before recourse can be had to the guaranty fund. Such a proposi- 
tion would not enable a going bank to settle with its eustomers. If a depositor can- 
not get his money out of a bank when he asks for it just then he becomes panic- 
stricken and most anxious to have it in his own possession. The fact that he will 
ultimately collect it in full, with the knowledge that the bank must fail before the 
process of collection commences, would neither serve his purpose nor inspire him 
with confidence to leave it. The guaranty fund would not, therefore, insure con- 
tinuance of public confidence, prevent panics, nor be of the incalculable benefit to 
commerce that is claimed. 

The next three benefits mentioned are as follows :— 


10. ‘In addition to preventing withdrawals by runs on banks, it will add, it is esti- 
mated, almost a billion dollars of money, now hoarded (in and out of banks) 
to owr circulating medium, and eliminate the need for more or less doubtful 
financial legislation. 


11. ‘It will, in this and other ways, materially increase the volume and profits of 
business.” 
12. “It will directly and greatly increase the business of profits of bankers.’ 


The two last named being contingent on the one preceding them, we can deal 
with these three alleged benefits together. 

I do not know who is authority for the billion dollar estimate of the money now 
being hoarded. It is, however, only equivalent to saying that there is a large amount 
of money being hoarded. The billion dollars must be treated as a figure of speech 
and not as a reliable estimate of the actual amount in hiding for there are neither 
statistics nor other data on which any one could base such an estimate. We are, 
therefore, in the air as to the amount that might be added to our circulating medium 
and as to its effect on the volume and profits of general business. As to its directly 
and greatly increasing the business and profits of bankers, there seems to be some 
confusion in Mr. Revell’s premises. He says that money is now being hoarded ‘in 
and out of banks.’ This implies that the banks are hoarding money in excess of their 
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legal reserve requirements despite a business demand for it. The only way banks 
can be accused of hoarding money is by refusing to lend it out when it is wanted. 
What inducement they would have under the guarantee of deposit system to loan out 
the money they are now accused of hoarding, I cannot imagine, unless it be that they 
might feel warranted in expanding loans, in being more speculative, and in assuming 
greater risks, relying on their depositors looking to the guarantee fund as the main 
source of their strength, instead of relying, as they must now do, for the maintenance 
of their credit on their cash reserves and the liquid character of their resources. This 
would be natural under the circumstances, and it only affords another indication 
of the evil tendencies of the proposition on bank management. As to its eliminating 
the need for ‘more or less doubtful financial legislation,’ the query naturally arises 
why such legislation need be ‘ more or less doubtful’ unless it is to be determined by 
theorists, agitators and others having no knowledge or experience in banking and 
financial matters, who persist in stirring up the minds of the people with their 
vagaries and their unwise and unsound suggestions. Every scientific and successful 
banking system in the world to-day has been established after full investigation and 
deliberate consideration by those whose knowledge and training and experience have 
made them financial experts. Nor can we hope to have a wise determination of the 
needs of our banking and currency system until itis left to similar expert authority. 


18. ‘It will encourage thrift, the keystone of character and good citizenship—the 
soundest trait a nation can acquire. 

There is no dispute as to the desirability of cultivating thrift or as to its 
excellence as a national trait. It will not tend to encourage and develop thrift, how- 
ever, to relieve the thrifty of the necessity of exercising shrewdness and the power of 
discernment, two qualities without which thrift cannot be developed to any purpose 
nor can its benefits be fully realized. The thrifty man is now as careful in deciding 
where he will deposit his money as he is in deciding on a permanent investment for 
it. Other things being equal, however, if you can induce him to believe that all banks 
are safe and all equally good for his purpose, he will yield to that part of his thrifty 
nature which induces him to deposit his money where he can get the most for it. 
Thus he will unwittingly cater to the irresponsible, reckless, speculative or dishonest 
banker, who not being regulated by conservative principles, nor by proper business 
methods, will not hesitate to pay him more for his money than it is worth for legiti- 
mate banking purposes. Ultimately, he will find himself involved in the wreck of an 
unsound institution, with his money tied up indefinitely, and even if he gets it 
eventually out of the guaranty fund he will be discouraged as well as inconvenienced 
by the law’s delay. 


14. “It will tend to remove from the public contemplation the disgraceful and sen- 
sational spectacles of betrayed confidence and shattered integrity represented 
by great bank failures—and which cannot but have a most deteriorating 
influence wpon public morals’ 

If the above comments are sound regarding the alleged benefits of guaranteeing 
bank deposits and if the scheme would tend to the demoralization of the banking 
business and to the reduction of all bankers to the level of the least meritorious—the 
public would have for its contemplation more of the disgraceful and sensational 
spectacles of betrayed confidence and shattered integrity represented by bank failures 
than it has ever experienced or dreamed of. 


15. “In the same way it will serve to materially raise the profession of the banker, 
his position and himself in the public estimation, 

How is it possible to materially raise the profession of the banker, his position 
and himself in the estimation of the public, when for all practical purposes the public 
would be relieved of the necessity of considering him, his qualifications or his char- 
acter at all? Im the eyes of the public the crows would be as white as the doves, or 
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the doves as black as the crows. How could a banker establish for himself or his 
bank in a community where there exist no necessity for discrimination among banks 
or bankers, no degree of merit and no standards by which he may measure himself 
or by which he or his bank can be measured? He would be reduced to a mere integral 
unit in a pernicious system, a mere cog in a wheel, with his ambition to succeed dulled 
and without any incentive to individual excellence. 

The argument of the book concludes as follows: ‘We insure against death and 
injury and illness and incapacity, against fire, water, wind and the quaking of the 
earth, against burglars and embezzlers; we insure our ships and the cargoes in them, 
we insure our credits, we insure our workmen against injury. Why not insure our 
prosperity—for that is practically what insurance of bank deposits means, as I have 
endeavoured to set forth.’ 

But let me ask: Who pays for such insurance? .Is it not invaribly the party 
whose body or property is exposed to the risk against which insurance is sought? 
When a man pays his premium to a life insurance company he does not expect all 
other life insurance companies to guarantee that his policy will be paid. Nor when 
we insure our credits in any line of business, do we expect all the competitors of our 
debtor who are engaged in the same line of business to guarantee the debt. Moreover, 
insurance policies whether they be issued for protection against death, accident, fire, 
wind or water, earthquakes, burglars or embezzlers are contracts differing in no 
material way from the contracts existing between banks and their depositors. Insur- 
ance is another legitimate branch of the body commercial and insurance companies 
are organized along the same lines as are banks. They are corporations established 
under and regulated by law. Their capital at the risk of the business and the repu- 
tation they can establish and maintain for honest and efficient management afford 
the only assurance on which their customers can rely for the fulfilment of their con- 
tracts. Their policies are their obligations to pay a specified sum of money under 
certain circumstances or conditions. To make the analogy complete between them 
and the banks a tax should be levied on the aggregate amount of outstanding insurance 
contracts issued by each company so that all companies and all their policies will be 
made equally good and secure by a fund similar to that proposed for the banks. 
Guaranty companies now make a business of insuring for depositors their bank 
deposits, which is a legitimate line of insurance. It is an entirely new suggestion 
that the premium for insurance on a man’s money voluntarily deposited in a bank, 
should be paid by all that bank’s competitors in business. If the stockholders of all 
the banks are thus to be taxed to pay the depositors of a few unfortunate, unsuccess- 
ful, or badly or dishonestly managed banks, why not tax all warehousemen to protect 
the storage of grain, wool, butter, eggs, cheese, cotton, ete.? Why not tax all manu- 
facturers and merchants to pay the creditors of the unsuccessful or delinquent among 
them? Why not tax the successful in all ranks of life to support the unsuccessful? 
Why not tax property and wealth to the point of an equal division of this world’s 
goods? These are surely the logical results of such a proposal. The failures in busi- 
ness in the United States for the past four years are given by R. G. Dun & Co. as 
follows :— 


No. Liabilities. Assets. 
Im A904 5 sae oe ae eel onto $144,202,311 $ 84,438,075 
1905.0 ae te Ce E20 102,676,172 57,826,090 
1906 sa) oe) eee See ONG Se 119,201,515 66,610,322 
oO Gemeon ce, soon alos 197,385,225 138,535,645 
Total for four years.. 46,126 $563,465,223 $347,410,132 


These failures necessarily entailed heavy losses on the banks. Why should not all 
other business concerns be taxed to guarantee the obligations of every other debtor? 
If John Smith & Co., manufacturers, should give a bank their note for $10,000 and 
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receive from the bank credit for it in their deposit account, is there any better reason 
why all other banks should be taxed to guarantee the bank’s deposit obligation than 
there is that all other manufacturers should be taxed to guarantee John Smith & 
Co.’s note obligation? Let us ‘insure our prosperity’ completely. Why stop half 
way? Such an arrangement would make it as easy for the banker as for the customer. 
It would relieve him of the necessity of exercising discrimination. 


EXHIBIT No. 35. 


BANK SUPERVISION AND MANAGEMENT, BY JAMES B. FORGAN. 


THE EFFICACY AND THE LIMITATIONS OF BANK SUPERVISION BY 
EXAMINATION AND THE RESPONSIBLE SOURCE OF BANK MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY JAMES B. FORGAN, PRESIDENT THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, AT THE CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 
17, 1909. 


THE EFFICACY AND THE LIMITATIONS OF BANK SUPERVISION BY 
EXAMINATION AND THE RESPONSIBLE SOURCE OF BANK MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


Bankers and their customers alike are deeply interested in this subject. For 
some years past this interest has manifested itself in a growing demand that bank 
supervision should be as thorough, and bank examinations, as efficient as it is possible 
to make them. In response to this demand there has been a steady development of 
method and a widening of scope in government examinations—both national and 
state; the Clearing House Associations of some of our larger cities have organized ex- 
amination bureaus; and private audits by chartered accountants have become of much 
more general and more frequent use. These developments have greatly enhanced the 
efficacy of bank supervision and improved the efficiency of bank examinations. 

So marked have been these developments and improvements that there seems now 
some danger that the limitations of bank supervision by examination will be over- 
looked and that too much reliance will be placed in the efficacy of external supervi- 
sion. The public must not be deluded into the belief that official examinations will 
relieve them of the fundamental duty of exercising their own discrimination in the 
selection of a bank. ‘The entire credit system on which the business of the country 
is built up having its very basis in the exercise of such discrimination, any delusion 
which proposes to relieve the public of it would, morally and economically, be most 
injurious, tending to carelessness and general demoralization in business affairs as 
well as to a lowering of the standard of business sagacity and social efficiency. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of the public to blame government or 
other authorities charged with the supervision of banks by examinations for failures 
when they occur. This tendency of public opinion I regard as unfortunate, unten- 
able and unjust. In considering these questions let me call your attention to three 
kinds of bank supervision :— 

First—By the government in the interest of the public. 

Second—By the Clearing House Committee in the interest of associated banks. 

Third—By the directors in the interest of their stockholders and depositors. 


As state supervision is modeled after that of the national government and serves 
the same purpose, we may confine our consideration of government supervision to that 
authorized by the National Bank Act and conducted by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. 
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The authority of the comptroller of the currency is of course statutory, which 
places limitations on his jurisdiction and restricts it to such powers as are conferred 
upon him by the National Bank Act. The powers thus conferred upon him, briefly 
stated, are as follows :— 

In connection with bank organization he is empowered— 

1. To require a copy of the articles of association, 

2. To approve each bank’s name and its organization certificate, 

3. To authorize banks to begin business, 

4. To certify payment of stock, 

5. To compel oaths of directors; 

And during bank operation— 

1. To approve or disapprove increase or decrease of capital stock, 

2. To require reports from banks and to fine them for refusal. 

3. To designate or approve additional reserve cities and additional central 
reserve cities, 

4. To appoint a receiver— 

a. When a bank has refused to redeem its circulating notes, or 

b. When it shall be dissolved and its franchises declared forfeited, or 

c. When a creditor obtains a judgment against it which remains unsatisfied 
thirty days, or 

d. When he shall be satisfied of its insolvency, or 

e. When its legal reserve is short and it fails to make it good within thirty 
days, or 

f. When its capital is impaired and it fails to pay it up after three months’ 
notice, 

5. To appoint examiners who shall examine into all the affairs of the bank, 
examine officers and agents and make their reports to him. 

The Act gives him inquisitorial power as to amount of assets, but only in- 
ferentially as to character of assets. He is required to ‘examine into all the affairs 
of the bank’ and is given discretionary power to decide when an impairment of 
capital takes place and to take summary action thereon. In order to do so he must, 
of course, investigate and pass upon the value of the assets. It is not, generally 
speaking, his function to exercise his judgment as to current credits so long as they 
are within legal limits as to amount. The exercise of such judgment would neither 
be desirable nor practicable. That responsibility rests on the bank’s officers and 
directors. The comptroller seems to be unnecessarily hampered by legal ‘restriction 
in determining when losses have occurred. Under the terms of the Act no obligation 
due a bank can be considered bad until interest is past due, six months, and not then 
if it is secured or in process of collection. Such a narrow definition of a bad debt can 
only embarrass him and his examiners in arriving at a correct conclusion as to the 
impairment of a bank’s capital. Under his power to appoint a receiver he is given 
the power to decide when a bank is insolvent. He is again hampered here by the 
Federal Courts’ definition of insolvency, which is ‘inability to pay current debts as 
they mature,’ and he could be enjoined in the District Court for any abusive exercise 
of his discretion. 

Notwithstanding these limitations and restrictions, I believe it may truthfully 
be said that under no other banking system in the world are such executive authority 
and plenary powers conferred on any one man as are vested in the comptroller of 
the currency. Nor do the laws of other countries place such restrictions and limita- 
tions on banking operations as are placed on those of our national banks. 

Considerable attention has recently been directed to the possibility of improving 
the government’s supervision of national banks by the passage of further restrictive 
laws and by extending the comptroller’s powers so that he may enforce them by 
fining or otherwise punishing those who break them. If all the suggestions that 
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have been made along this line were enacted into law the comptroller’s office would 
become so overburdened with executive duties that no man with any proper sense 
of the responsibility involved would accept the position. The more general and 
undefined the powers of the comptroller are, the more useful to our banking system 
will the administration of his office be made. To charge him with specific duties, 
which are impractical because impossible of fulfilment, will only weaken the ad- 
ministration of his office and detract from its usefulness. Any attempt to regulate 
individual bank management by specific legal enactments and to hold the comptroller 
responsible for their enforcement would prove futile, for as has been well said by 
Senator Aldrich in this connection, ‘we cannot legislate good judgment and honest 
purpose into the minds and hearts of men.’ Realizing this, our legislators should 
be careful that bank management is not hampered with such petty legal restrictions 
as only retard the natural and legitimate development of the business, stunt the 
growth of individual banks and impair their ability to compete for international 
business with the older and greater banks of other countries. 


Under our system of free, individual and purely local banking, rising industries 
of all kinds in any given locality must provide themselves with banking facilities 
by organizing and usually controlling their own local banks. The natural tendency 
of this is to place the management of new banks directly under the control of their 
principal local borrowers; hence, our banking laws had to be strongly restrictive 
and prohibitive. This is a weakness inherent in our system of numerous small inde- 
pendent banks. 

It is evident, however, that restrictive measures which may be necessary to 
regulate a country bank with very limited resources, when applied to large city 
banks with resources aggregating many millions, would prove exceedingly irksome, 
tending only to retard their progress, curtail their legitimate enterprise and impair 
their usefulness to the community. 

Some evils which it is sought to correct by further restrictive legislation are, 
as I have already intimated, inherent in our system. For instance, there is found in 
some of our small banks a large line of trade paper entirely out of proper proportion 
to their resources and frequently discounted for the president or a director or for 
corporations in which they are interested. It has been proposed to place legal 
limitations on the aggregate amount of such paper which a bank can discount for 
any one customer. It is, of course, the abuse and not the legitimate use of banking 
facilities which it is sought to prevent by this legislation. By thus attempting, 
however, to prevent such abuses which only oceur in a few eases, the legitimate 
and helpful use of banking facilities may be seriously curtailed. If the credits as 
originally granted by the bank’s customer have been carefully and judiciously made 
and the paper has all been taken by him in good faith for merchandise sold and 
delivered, and if these facts have been properly ehecked up by the banker, as they 
should be, a safer, sounder or more legitimate line of discounted paper cannot be 
conceived. The only limitations necessary to be placed on it, other than the bank’s 
capacity to handle it, are such as every sensible banker will place for himself, viz.: 
a limit on the amount of the obligations of each individual maker, in proportion to 
his standing and credit, as these may easily be ascertained on inquiry. 

In the great majority of cases it is the prosperous industries in a community that 
require banking facilities and their successful owners that take steps to provide them. 
As a rule, the officers appointed are honest and trustworthy, comprehending their 
fiduciary relationship to their depositors as well as to their stockholders and having 
due regard to the well recognized principles and methods of banking as well as proper 
respect for the banking laws under which the bank is organized. Hence, fortunately, 
success is the usual result and failure the rare exception, as is shown by the small 
percentage of failures that take place. Abuses calling for governmental interference 
creep in when the men in control of a bank through recklessness or mismanagement 
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are unsuccessful in their enterprises. Under their baleful influence, the executive 
officers appointed and controlled by them, gradually forgetting their responsibility as 
trustees, ignoring correct principles of banking and defying the law, become demoral- 
ized and permit the use of the bank’s facilities for improper purposes. By granting 
constant renewals of what were originally trade notes, instead of enforcing their pay- 
ment, they permit their controlling borrowers to carry along their delinquent debtors. 
Gradually, accommodation notes are permitted to go through as representing actual 
transactions, until the parties in control of the bank, besides haying borrowed on their 
obligations all the law permits, have become liable as endorsers on a wholly unwar- 
ranted line of discounted paper, which is not what it professes to be, but is composed 
of renewals of bad credits, accommodations, kites, or otherwise worthless paper, 
together with all the other abominations to which mismanagement and bad banking 
fall heir. Such a condition of affairs is a most difficult one for the comptroller or his 
examiners to handle. The longer it lasts the worse it becomes, and it is difficult from 
a legal standpoint to allege a cause for action. The only thing that can be done is 
to promptly take exception to such business in its incipient stages, keep on objecting 
to it and finally take action when it becomes so bad that an impairment of capital or 
insolveney takes place. 

This evil, however, diminishes as industries grow and increase, and banks grow 
with them. Villages become towns, and towns cities, and banks develop with them, 
increasing their resources, diversifying their business, distributing their credit risks 
and gradually becoming independent of any single controlling interest or influence. 
Just as in other lines of business, the weak and poorly managed drop out of the race 
and the strong and well managed survive. With our business rush and rapid growth, 
together with the necessity there has been of employing men to manage our banks who 
have had no previous knowledge or experience in the business, the wonder is that 
failures have been so few. The results afford no basis for serious complaint against 
the comptroller’s department as it has been administered and disclose but little neces- 
sity for new laws to regulate it or bank examinations as they are conducted under it. 
Both are developing as the system develops and are steadily improving in efficiency. 

Many of the suggested changes in the administrative features of the National 
Bank Act are such as under the general powers conferred upon them, the comptroller, 
his deputy and examiners can best work out for themselves. Some of them however 
are quite necessary and desirable. It would, for instance, be ideal to have a corps of 
trained examiners, adequately paid by salary and under civil service rules, both as to 
their appointment and the tenure of their office. Also to make the position of comp- 
troller of the currency such as to inspire the ambition of leading and _ successful 
bankers to fill it. But these suggestions, however desirable, do not seem practical or 
available at the present time. They must await the further development of our system 
and in the meantime we should take such practical steps as may make them possible 
in the future. Good, capable and faithful service is not always nor mainly dependent 
upon adequate remuneration. This is conspicuously the case in the public service. 
The fact affords no excuse, however, for perpetrating and perpetuating a palpable 
injustice. The pay of the comptroller is now and has long been totally inadequate. 
As a matter of simple justice as well as of sound public policy his salary should at: 
least equal that of the presidents of large city banks. Instead of being regarded as 
a position from which bank presidents may be graduated, the comptrollership should be 
considered a post-graduate honor and a distinction of the highest order to be conferred 
on men who have previously filled a president’s position and demonstrated their ability 
by the success they have achieved. These ideals can hardly be realized, however, s0 
long as the acceptance of the honour by one holding such a position would mean the 
reduction of his income by from one-half to two-thirds, besides having to give up a 
permanent position for one of limited term of service. 


The pay of the comptroller’s deputies and examiners should also be such as to com- 
mand the services of experienced and competent men. The policy adopted by the 
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present comptroller of appointing as examiners men of previous banking experience, 
giving preference to those who have been connected with sound, progressive and well- 
managed institutions and refusing to consider applications from officers or employees 
of badly managed banks, cannot be too highly commended. However, as he will 
have to compete for the services of such men with practically all the good banks in 
the country, their remuneration should be made such as will enable him to do so 
successfully. 

It is most desirable, almost essential, that bank examiners should have had a 
bank training. Without it, unless they are men of very exceptional natural ability 
and adaptability, they are liable to be impractical in their work and erroneous in 
their judgment, applying theories to problems which will not solve them and failing 
to exercise that sound judgment which as a rule is only acquired through practical 
experience in the business. On the other hand, the experience of a bank 
examiner is of incalculable value in the evolution of a bank training, pro- 
vided he has previously been long enough in the banking business to have 
acquired something of what may be called the banking sense—a sort of intuition 
by which a banker reaches conclusions and makes decisions that are generally his 
best. Policies controlling successful bank management must be in accord with the 
laws of political economy and with sound financial theories. Such laws and 
theories will nit, however, solve the problems connected with individual applications 
for loans, no two of which are ever alike. The theoretical banker, who knows it all 
and can give you a definite rule for all he does, is not generally the successful one 
Accompanying theoretical knowledge there must be sound judgment and applied com- 
mon sense. Bankers have human nature to deal with in all its varying propensities. 
They must, as Burns advises, 


‘Keek thro’ ev’ry other man, 
‘Wi’ sharpen’d, sly inspection.’ 


Not coming into daily contact with the borrowing public and having constantly to 
pass Judgment on transactions after they have been completed, bank examiners have 
little opportunity for the development of this banking sense, and unless they have by 
previous experience acquired it, they are very liable to get into a too critical frame 
of mind and to become over-technical and theoretical in forming their judgments. 
Having been a bank examiner myself I speak from experience. The value of a 
bank’s resources cannot be measured by the rules of mathematics, accountantcy, 
political economy or finance, and yet bank examiners, as well as bankers, should be 
familiar with all of these sciences. 

A year ago when playing golf on the old links at St. Andrews, Scotland, I saw 
a party of players coming towards me with quite a gallery following them, show- 
ing that they were recognized as experts at the game. Turning to the old 
man who was carrying my clubs, I asked him who the players were, which he 
told me. Recognizing among their names that of a well known authority on the 
game, I remarked that I supposed he was a very good player. ‘Weel’ said the 
caddy ‘he used to be among the best, but two years ago he wrote a book on the 
science of golf and he has not been much of a player since.’ I have sometimes 
wondered since if there was not some practical sense in the old man’s observation. 
The gentleman’s close attention to the technique of the game may possibly have 
affected his natural ability to play it; while thinking of how to place his feet he may 
have neglected to keep his eye on the ball. 

Borrowing from their own banks by officers and directors is another matter which 
it is thought should be regulated by further prohibitive or restrictive legislation. 
That there has been serious abuse of banking privileges along this line is only too 
true, but, as I have already pointed out, it is due to an evil lying at the very founda- 
tion of the development of our banking system, the arbitrary prohibition of which 
now would be almost revolutionary. The trouble lies in one man being permitted to 
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act on both sides of a transaction, i.e., both as borrower and lender. Officially, he 
passes judgment on his personal credit, and it is not human nature that he should 
degrade himself in his own estimation. Bank directors who know their responsibi- 
lities and care to assume them will not permit such practices. 

It may be necessary under our system to do as some of our State legislatures 
have already done, prohibit loans to salaried officers, except with the full consent of the 
board of directors, regularly recorded in their minutes. It is a mistake, however, to 
pass laws which are too easily cireumvented. It only induces evasion which is always 
demoralizing. As a rule, salaried officers of banks should have little occasion to bor- 
row, and it is open to question if when they do they should not do so at their own 
banks, always on satisfactory security and with the knowledge and approval of their 
directors; never, in my opinion, otherwise. It is certainly better so than that they 
should be compelled to go to some officer of another bank, or to some personal friend 
and customer, with whom reciprocal arrangements for mutual accommodation could 
be so easily established. 

However this may be, it is certain that to absolutely prohibit loans to directors, 
or to place legal restrictions on loans to them, or to corporations in which they are 
interested, that do not apply to other customers, would completely upset our present 
banking system, destroy the integrity of its directorate and seriously impair its use- 
fulness. The best directors banks can have, and those they now do have, are the men 
connected with the leading commercial and manufacturing industries whose close 
touch with business affairs makes them the best judges of credits in their various 
communities. If, by being directors, they are debarred from the legitimate banking 
facilities to which they are entitled, they will cease to be directors, and the inevitable 
result will be that dummies will take their places, possibly to do their bidding. The 
demoralizing effect of such a condition of affairs, affecting practically every bank in 
the system, can easier be imagined than described. It does not follow from this that 
the present practice of showing directors’ liabilities in reports to the comptroller 
should be discontinued, or that examiners should not take special cognizance of them 
to see that the bank is not being illegitimately or unreasonably used for the special 
benefit of those controlling it. This is always a legitimate and most necessary sub- 
ject of investigation. I+ will, however, be found in nearly every case that the best 
loans in the banks are those to its directors, who are engaged in the legitimate, suc- 
cessful and profitable enterprises of the communities in which they live. 

A serious defect in the Bank Act, as the courts have interpreted it, is that false 
reports made to the comptroller are not a misdemeanor as are false entries in the 
books and false statements made with intent to injure or defraud the bank itself. 
This is all wrong and should be promptly corrected. The making of false reports 
to the comptroller should be regarded as the most heinous offence of its kind and 
should be punished accordingly. A false report to him means a fraud on the public 
whose representative he is. It should be part of the duty of examiners to check up 
reports made to the comptroller. The integrity of the system depends on the relia- 
bility of the statements made from time to time to the comptroller and published in 
the newspapers. There should be no weakness in the administration of the comp- 
troller’s office in regard to the criminal prosecution of bank officers who are guilty 
of falsification or misrepresentation. Such offences should be nipped in the bud. 
When an examiner discovers anything in the books, the securities, the loans or the 
records that misrepresents actual conditions it should be a case for criminal pro- 
ceedings and the law should be such as to facilitate prompt action. 

At an early stage of my banking career the inviolability of bank reports was 
strongly impressed on my mind. A bank agent in my native town misappropriated 
some of the bank’s money. According to the rules of the bank a monthly statement 
had to be rendered to the head office. In this statement the agent and accountant 
had both to certify that they had counted the cash and that it was all on hand as 
stated. The regular accountant being absent, a clerk, who was a friend of mine and 
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whose honesty was unquestioned, was temporarily filling his place and it became his 
duty to sign the statement. The agent, claiming that he had something important 
to attend to and that he wished the statement dispatched at once, induced the young 
man to sign it, without giving him opportunity to count the cash in his custody, 
but promised that he would do so next morning. The next day he put him off again 
and after a few days, when the young man found that the agent had no intention 
of fulfilling his promise, he wrote his brother, who happened to be a clerk in the 
inspector’s department at the head office in Glasgow. He simply stated the facts to 
his brother and asked his advice under the circumstances. His brother showed the 
letter to the head inspector who promptly dispatched two men to the branch to investi- 
gate. They found a deficiency in the agent’s cash, and had both him and the clerk 
arrested, the former on a charge of embezzlement, the latter for having signed a false 
bank statement. The agent was tried and sentenced to the penitentiary inside of 
thirty days, and it was only due to the action of the leading men of the community 
who, knowing the circumstances got up a largely signed petition to the court in the 
young man’s behalf that he escaped punishment, but the incident ended his banking 
career, and he is now a respectable farmer in this country. 

There is a matter on which a difference of opinion has for some years existed 
between the comptroller’s department and some of the most conservatively managed 
banks in the system. While it may not be considered germane to my subject, I 
should like, if I do not weary you, to discuss it now I refer to the contingent 
account not shown in the published statement. Like many other banking practices, 
sound when kept within reasonable limits, it is susceptible of abuse and may be 
made the means of misrepresenting a bank’s true condition. When built up beyond 
reasonable limits and its existence is only known to the officers, directors and a few 
favored stockholders, great injustice may result. Outside shareholders, ignorant of 
the true book value of their stock and of its real earning power, might be induced to 
sell it to inside parties at much less than its actual value. This, however, would be 
a misdemeanour on the part of the officers and directors and could be controlled by 
the Criminal Code as other frauds are. The injury would, however, be confined to 
the deceived shareholders. No harm could come to depositors from a bank being 
stronger than its statement discloses. In the interest of the bank itself as an insti- 
tution, as well as in the interest of the stockholders who own it, a reasonable con- 
tingent fund is desirable and generally necessary. Such a fund furnishes a reserve 
strength to protect a bank’s resources against contingencies of which there are 
plenty. In exceptionally prosperous years when profits are large, provision should 
be made for possible losses in lean years. Thus a. bank’s earning powers can be 
steadied and sudden or violent changes in the book value of its stock prevented, 
much to the benefit of the stockholders. For example, the year 1908 was one of 
abnormally large banking profits, while so far this year, owing to the low rates 
prevailing for money, profits have been abnormally small. Last year therefore it 
was possible to make liberal allowance for losses, and in view of the panic, just then 
passed, it was good banking that this should have been very generally done. This 
year, there has been no margin of profit on current business out of which after 
paying dividends the usual necessary provision for losses can be made. At the close 
of 1908, it might have been impractical to specifically apply the amount then appro- 
priated, while in view of general business conditions and their effect on the bank’s 
customers the directors had good reason to anticipate considerable Joss on current 
loans, and when they had thus cause to expect it who will say that it was anything 
short of their duty to provide for it? It is neither necessary nor advisable that 
whenever loss is threatened on the accounts of certain customers still actively doing 
business a portion of their current loans should be charged off as if loss on them had 
already occurred. Such an appropriation should be made as in the judgment of 
the directors seems necessary, charging it to profit and Joss account and crediting it 
to contingent account, where it can remain until the anticipated losses materialize, 
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which they generally do. Such appropriations should, of course, be regularly shown 
in the statement of profit and loss account rendered to the comptroller, and the 
contingent fund should be kept in the general ledger open to the investigation of 
examiners. In my judgment no sound, conservatively managed bank can afford to 
be without such a fund. It protects the new shareholder who invests in the stock 
at the market price, based on the bank’s published statements, against fluctuating 
values of its resources in consequence of losses haying to be provided for on loans 
or other assets in existence at the time he makes the investment, and I think he is 
entitled to such protection. Further, it has a most beneficial effect on the manage- 
ment to feel that the bank is running ahead, instead of lagging behind in the pro- 
cession. 

The comptroller’s department will doubtless agree with all I have thus far said 
on this subject, but will ask why the contingent fund should not be shown in the 
published statements as undivided profits are? It will claim that the public and the 
shareholders are entitled to know the actual condition of the bank, which they cannot 
do if there are hidden profits not shown in the statements. My answer is that there 
are or should be no hidden profits. The contingent fund represents an amount which 
the directors have deemed it necessary to deduct from the profits and set aside to 
provide for anticipated losses in current loans in order to maintain their integrity. 
While, therefore, the ledger and balance book will show the fund in a special account, 
when a statement of the bank is published the amount of it can quite properly be 
applied where it belongs. It should be deducted from the current loans, reducing the 
amount of them as published to the realizable value placed on them by the directors. 


The main thing looked for by the public from governmental supervision is 
reasonable assurance that bank statements, which are mere figures after all, can be 
relied on.~ In view of this and of the natural desire on the part of bank management 
to make the best showing possible in their published statements, and the general 
tendency along this line, it would be a wholesome policy on the part of the comptroller 
to encourage it, if not to require the maintenance by the banks of a reasonable contin- 
gent fund. It would lead to the keeping of an anchor to the windward for the benefit 
of all concerned. It would certainly be an improvement on the present erroneous 
practice, against which no exception seems to be taken. J refer to the very general 
practice followed by the banks of overstating their accumulated profits by including 
in them discount on time loans collected in advance. All notes discounted up to the 
date of the statement appear in it at their face value, while their real value is the 
price at which they are purchased, that is, they are subject to the rate of discount 


received on them from the time the statement is made to the various dates of their © 


maturities. How would a banker regard a customer’s statement, if he learned that in 
taking inventory.of stock on hand, the customer had added the selling profit to the 
cost price, thus ‘counting his chickens before they are hatched,’ and yet in bank 
statements this is the common rule to which correctly made statements are the rare 
exceptions.* 

The objects being the maintenance of the integrity of the assets and the adjust- 
ment of profits and losses one year with another, so that the growth of the surplus may 


* Since the above was written my attention has been directed to some pertinent remarks 
on this subject by Mr. H. C. McLeod, General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Canada. 
In his report for 1901 referring to the bank’s annual statement in which these words appear 
“Losses by bad debts estimated and provided for’, he goes on to say— By scrutinizing the 
assets as shown, these words will appear almost meaningless unless they signify more than 
that the notes and bills overdue have been provided for, and they are intended and expected 
to be understood as having a deeper meaning. Doubtless those who have perused the history 
of this institution, issued a few months since. will have observed that progress has not been 
steady, even during ‘the past thirty years. Good times and bad times succeed each other. 
The period from 1875 to 1885, with its lack of progress and struggle to earn dividends, thouch 
under excellent management, will long be remembered. Although it was a bad period for 
profits, it was fruitful of experience, costly experience; the most valuable lesson beine that 
to make appropriations for losses after they are ascertained is unreliable and incorrect. 


a, 
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be solid as well as steady and uninterrupted, the publication of the fluctuating amount 
of the contingent fund would only confuse the public, hurt the bank and nullify all 
the benefit to be derived from it. Rather than show it in the published statement it 
had better remain in profit and loss account as part of which, if shown, it would 
erroneously continue to be reckoned. A short statement by each bank to the effect 
that proper provision has been made for all known or anticipated losses and that loans 
are shown in the published statement at what is believed to be their estimated realiz- 
able value would be more satisfactory to the public and more easily understood by it. 

The National Association of Credit Men, from whom, I have noticed, there 
emanates from time to time a good deal of sound business sense, recentiy appointed 
committees of their state organizations to investigate the condition of the state bank- 
ing laws. After careful investigation these committees are required to answer to a 
general committee of the National Association the following questions: 


1. ‘Does your state have a state banking department with a superintendent at its 
head appointed by the governor?’ 

2. ‘Is your state banking law considered by bankers, lawyers and business men 
generally adequate in its requirements in the way of— 

a. Maintenance of reserve, 

b. Frequent and searching examinations and authoritative supervision, 

c. Prevention of over-extension of credit to heavy borrowers. 

d, Penalties for the making of false statements of condition, 

e. Economic liquidation in cases of failure? 


These questions it strikes me furnish an almost complete synopsis of everything 
that government supervision can be expected to accomplish, and, with the exception 
of providing for adequate punishment for the making of false reports to the comp- 
troller, our National Bank Act already covers them all. With adequate pay provided 
for the comptroller, his deputies and examiners and with some unessential amend- 
ments in minor details the powers now conferred upon these Officials appear to me 
to be quite sufficient to enable them to accomplish all that can possibly be accom- 
plished through governmental supervision.* 

The department in its methods is showing its ability to keep abreast with the 
development of the banking system and its administration is steadily improving in 
the value and reliability of its service both to the banks and the public. As an illustra- 
tion of this and of the ability of the department officers to develop their own methods 
under the general powers they now possess without specific legal enactments for every 
move they make, which would hinder and hamper more than they help them, let me 
draw your attention to some of the department regulations recently inaugurated: 

Bank examiners can be neither stockholders nor borrowers from national banks. 


From the record you will see one year in which an actual loss is shown, more than the 
regular profits for the year having been required to pay losses on assets that a few months 
before were good in the opinion of most capable bankers, who have since attained marked 
distinction in their calling. The simple fact is, experience shows that by taking a long period 
of time, a certain percentage of the total loans made must be provided for as bad, with tha 
natural conclusion that the scientific method is to provide that percentage each year, thus 
ensuring comparatively steady progress. This plan in in agreement with the acknowledged 
fact that losses creep in during good times, to he detected later when credits are more care- 
fully administered. For life insurance companies, actuaries readily calculate with mathe- 
matical precision the loss to be realized from the death rate, and while this bank’s experience 
does not permit of the same accuracy the death rate in our assets may be more correctly 
measured by the methods indicated tian by any others known to us.’ 

* Since this was written the comptroller of the currency has expressed himself as follows: 

« After a year’s trial of the Bank Act, I can say to you frankly that it gives me all the 
power I want, and even more. If J were today to go again before the National Currenvy 
Commission, and the question were asked me as to what changes were necessary, I would 
answer. that in my opinion the only essential change was one giving bank examiners in the 

districts more compensation. 

eae ee faa administrative features of the Act could be made a little better 
but I do not want and I do not believe any other comptroller will ever want, any more 
actual power than the present banking law now gives.’ 
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Savings banks, trust companies or other state banking institutions allied with 
national banks are examined simultaneously with them. 

Bank examiners are to be selected from men of previous banking experience who 
have been connected with sound, progressive and well managed institutions. 

Banks are classified in the department according to the character of their man- 
agement and such as are classified poor are being examined four times a year in the 
presence of their directors, from whom a letter is required promising that conditions 
subject to criticism will be attended to and corrected, while those whose management 
is classified as very bad are being handled in a still more vigorous manner. 

Examiners are now required to make such careful and complete reports in writing 
of all evidence discovered by them tending to show criminal violation of the Federal 
Statutes, that the Department of Justice may determine from them without further 
investigation whether or not there has been a criminal violation of law. 

The national bank examiners through the country have been divided into eleven 
districts with a chairman appointed by the comptroller for each district. Examiners 
in each district are required to meet twice a year to haye a general discussion of 
methods of examination and to prepare reports of banks in the district whose con- 
dition is unsatisfactory and of any lines of doubtful credit in them; each examiner to 
report to the chairman for his own particular section and the chairman to furnish the 
comptroller with a complete report of the proceedings, retaining a copy for reference 
at future meetings. The chairman of each district at his discretion can report to the 
chairman of any other district such information as he may deem advantageous. 

The efficacy of government supervision by examination lies primarily in its 
restraining influence on bank management. The knowledge that the banks are to be 
examined holds the officers in check. This followed by the criticisms of the comp- 
troller based on the examiners’ reports is efficacious in inducing or compelling bankers 
to comply with the law and with proper banking methods and to face and provide for 
losses as they occur. This should afford the public reasonable assurance. Such are 
the benefits to be dérived from governmental supervision, and the degree of their 
accomplishment is the measure of their efficacy. All external supervision is, however, 
based on the examination and consideration of transactions after they have occurred. 
It cannot control the making of loans or investments at the time they are made. It 
has no control of initiative management. It cannot, therefore, be held responsible for 
errors of judgment or lapses of integrity. Its business is to discover such and its 
efficacy depends upon its ability to do so. It is at best a human device and in common 
with all such devices its limitations should not be ignored or forgotten. 

The next branch of our subject is ‘ Clearing House Supervision in the Interest of 
Associated Banks.’ As you are doubtless all aware this method of local supervision 
was first inaugurated in Chicago three years ago, Its main strength is derived from 
the fact that it was evolved from the voluntary action of the banks themselves for 
their own benefit individually, and for their protection collectively. Thus ‘its just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed’ Similar bureaus have since 
been organized in St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, St. Joseph, Milwaukee and Los Angeles, while other cities are showing 
their interest by investigating our methods and the benefits to be derived from them. 

A short statement of the Chicago method may therefore be of interest to you. 
Neither the committee, having the matter in charge nor the examiner are hampered 
in their work by any code of rules and regulations adopted by the associated banks. 
Both were given an absolutely free hand. The committee was by resolution in- 
structed to secure the services of a suitable man of experience to examine the seven- 
teen members and some forty non-member banks clearing through members. Having 
secured the services of such a man, the committee in turn instructed him to engage 
the necessary help (he has now five assistants) and proceed in his own way to make 
thorough examinations of all the banks. The following extract from the original 
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letter addressed by the committee to the president of each bank will fully explain the 
method adopted :— 


‘The examiner will furnish you for the use of your directors a detailed report on 
the condition of your bank at the date of his examination. He will file in the clear- 
ing house vault, under his own custody, a copy of such detailed report. He will also 
make a separate report to the Clearing House Committee expressing in general terms 
his opinion of the condition of each bank as he finds it and calling special attention 
to any unwarranted conditions or gross irregularties discovered. His detailed re- 
ports will not be examined by the Clearing House Committee except when it may 
appear necessary to do so from the general report of conditions made to it.’ 


And the following from a letter sent out later to the directors of each bank as 
the first examinations of them were completed, will show that the method was intended 
to benefit directors and that their co-operation in correcting anything open to criti- 
cism was desired and expected by the committee :— 


‘The Clearing House Committee, desiring the co-operation of bank directors in 
maintaining a high standard in the condition of banks in the city, has requested the 
official examiner to notify the directors of each bank, individually, when he has com- 
pleted and delivered his report to the president so that every director will have an 
opportunity of perusing it. The committee urges upon every director that he should, 
as a part of his directorial duty, carefully examine such reports as promptly as pos- 
sible after he receives notice of their existence.’ 


Bank directors have been most enthusiastic in their commendation of the method. 
They find that it gives them an opportunity of judging of their bank’s condition as a 
whole, which the mere passing upon individual loans at their meetings does not 
afford. 

Our experience has been that the banks have almost unanimously adopted every 
suggestion made by the committee. The method has worked with but little friction, 
and while I cannot discuss such details as would show its efficacy, I can say that the 
result has been most satisfactory to all concerned and that much good has been accom- 
plished for the Chicago banks individually and collectively. The organization being 
entirely voluntary partakes somewhat of the nature of a gentleman’s agreement, 
under which each bank binds itself to conduct its business under proper methods. The 
disciplinary effectiveness of the method lies in the fact that they are all measured by 
the same standard, viz.: that their statements as rendered to the Clearing House 
Association shall be satisfactory to the committee, in view of the examiner's reports 
upon them, otherwise they cannot continue to enjoy clearing house privileges. In no 
sense, however, does the association or its committee assume responsibility tor the in- 
dividual management of the banks or for the quality of all the loans current in them. 
This responsibility, as I have said before, rests, and must always rest, on the officers 
and directors of each bank. All the committee undertakes is to pass judgment; and 
that only approximately being based on the examiner’s report, on the reasonable in- 
tegrity of each bank’s assets and the general reliability of its statements. In the fact 
that the members of the committee are well posted on local credits and financial 
afiairs, lies the superior efficacy of clearing house supervision. But the committee is 
not omnipotent, it is only an ordinary human agency. Like the comptroller, it has 
no control of the initative management of the banks under its supervision. It fully 
realizes the heavy responsibility laid upon it. It is no easy problem to decide when 
summary action should be taken in connection with a badly managed bank’s condi- 
tion, which depends on the condition of its customers, while both they and it are in- 
terdependent on each other. Conditions must become very bad and expostulation be 
exhausted before any supervisory authority, however constituted, will assume the 
responsibility of action that will lead to the closing of a bank’s doors. If it were 
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otherwise and such action were taken simply because something in the bank was un- 
satisfactory such authority would be accused of shutting up a solvent institution, not 
only by its stockholders, but by its depositors themselves in whose behalf the action 
would be taken. 

It may, therefore, be said that bank supervision by examination on the part of 
a clearing house committ&e, while probably the best and the most effective external 
supervision possible, has its limitations, which should be recognized by the intelligent 


public, and it should not be held to a degree of responsibility which it does not — 


assume. 

We will now consider supervision by directors in whom is vested the primary 
responsibility for bank management. Their supervision is in the combined interests 
of the stockholders who elect them and of the depositors who confide in them. They 
govern and direct as a board, requiring the presence of a quorum for the transaction 
of business. Their official actions and the responsibility they assume are therefore 
collective and not individual. They are not expected to devote their entire time and 
attention to the affairs of the bank and their supervision is necessarily more or less 
intermittent. They appoint and fix the remuneration of the officers and for cause can 
discipline or discharge them. Thus they, and they alone, control the initiative of 
management and on them must rest the final responsibility for it. The officers 
appointed by them dispose of their time and their talents to the bank for the considera- 
tion of their salaries and assume the daily details of management. 

Such being the established relations it becomes the primary duty of the directors 
to hold the officers to a strict accountability, not only for integrity and honesty in 
motive and action, but for efficient and successful service. It will go without saying 
that the power of the directors to discipline or discharge officers should be promptly 
exercised on the discovery of dishonesty, deception or bad faith, either in their per- 
sonal or their official capacity, or for dissolute or improper conduct in their private 
life. It is equally essential however that the same power should be exercised in cases 
of incompetency, bad judgment, recklessness, speculation or whatever there may be in 
the make-up of the officers that injuriously affects the management or deprives it of 
public confidence and success. In the exercise of this prerogative, probably more than 
in any other way, directors are prone to neglect their duty. It is not an agreeable 
one and collectively they are disposed to evade it even when individually they realize 
the necessity for it. It is without doubt the primary responsibility placed upon them, 
and its evasion must be held responsible for much of the disaster resulting from bank 
failures due either to incompetent or to dishonest management. 

The same ordinary prudence which men exercise in their own affairs is required 
of bank directors. The application of it differs with the varying circumstances of the 
banks. Just as men of small or moderate affairs can undertake the personal manage- 
ment in detail of their own business, while those of large affairs must of necessity 
employ others to manage for them and must relieve themselves of details, so bank 
directors under similar circumstances may assume the details of management or 
appoint others to do so. Their delegating authority to others does not, however, 
relieve them of responsibility for the direction and supervision of the management or 
of keeping in touch with what is done. In banks of moderate size this can be accom- 
plished by committees. In the largest banks, however, it becomes necessary for the 
directors to delegate even the details of their supervisory duties to experts and to rely 
on their investigations and reports for an intelligent knowledge of what is being done 
and of their bank’s condition. Systematic organization is necessary, whether a bank 
is small or large, and directors must see to it that one of its results is that they are 
kept fully posted as to the bank’s operations and condition. This can be accomplished 
quite as effectively in large as in small banks through the employment of competent 
auditors either permanently or when they are wanted. Such auditors in their inyest- 
igations should represent the directors and should report direct to them, uninfluenced 
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by any of the executive officers. But, howsoever it may be accomplished, it is up to 
the directors to keep themselves posted as to their bank’s operations to the extent of 
enabling them to form a correct opinion of actual conditions in them and to judge of 
the integrity and ability of the management, as it is conducted by the officers, to whom 
they have delegated managerial powers. Only thus ean they intelligently exercise 
their control of the management, a responsibility from which there can be no escape. 

The progressive success or lack of success in bank management can be fairly well 
discovered by the periodical classification of a bank’s loans and investments. This 
classification should be conscientiously made outside of the executive officers. It 
may be done by a committee of directors or by a competent auditor, at whose dis- 
posal must be placed the statements of customers and all the information available 
in the credit department. The assets can be divided into five classes, and the result 
will I think disclose to the directors the necessity for a contingent fund, suca as I 
have advocated. The percentage of each class to the aggregate total should be shown 
and the periodical classifications compared with each other. This will disclose the 
progressive condition of the assets, whether they are growing better or worse, and 
from the result the management may be judged. I suggest the following classifica- 
tion: 


. Good desirable business, 

. Fair business risks, ; 

. Business not desirable as a new proposition, but which policy makes it neces- 
sary to carry along for the purpose of gradual liquidation. 

4. Loans which should be liquidated and on which more or less loss is probable. 

5. Loans so bad that they should be charged off now. 


co be 


The respective percentage of these five categories forms a very good criterion of the 
character of a bank’s management. It must be the constant and unremitting aim 
of its officers to reduce class three to its smallest possible proportion and to eliminate 
entirely the fourth and fifth classes. 

Co-operation among all supervisory powers is most desirable. National and 
‘State government examiners should consult amd co-operate with each other and, 
where the opportunities exist, with the clearing house examiners. The comptroller 
and the State banking commissioners might, with propriety and with much benefit 
to both systems, establish confidential relations with each other and with the different 
clearing house committees, and all should keep in close touch with the bank directors 
and take them into their confidence regarding everything open to criticism in their 
banks. They are all engaged in the work of raising banking standards and improy- 
ing banking conditions and they should avail themselves of every opportunity for 
co-operating towards these highly desirable ends. 

External supervision alone, under whatever authority it may be exercised, it is 
needless to repeat, cannot establish safe and sound banking. Honourable and intel- 
ligent initiative management must be relied on for the ultimate success of individual 
banks. As now administered, however, governmental and clearing house supervision 
are doing a great deal (in my opinion as much as can reasonably be expected of them) 
along the line of purging and purifying our system, raising our standards of bank- 
ing and giving to the business a character which conduces to that healthful tone so 
essential to the commercial, industrial and social life of the nation. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization beg leave to 
present the following as their 


FIRST REPORT. 


Your Committee report herewith, for the information of the House, the following 
evidence taken by them during the current Session of Parliament :— 


Evidence given in connection with the Fruit Industry in Canada. 
Evidence of Mr. Walter Jones, respecting Fur Farming. 
Evidence of Mr. J. A. Ruddick, respecting Dairying. 


Your Committee recommend that the above evidence be printed forthwith in 
separate pamphlet forms, in the usual numerical proportions of English and French, 
to the following numbers:— ., 

1. Fifteen (15,000) thousand copies of the evidence respecting the Fruit Industry, 
for distribution as follows:—12,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture, 2,800 
copies to members of Parliament, and 200 copies to the use of the Committee. 

2. Four (4,000) thousand copies of the evidence of Mr. Walter Jones, for dis- 
tribution as follows:—1,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture, 2,800 copies to 
members of Parliament, and 200 copies to the use of the Committee. 

3. One hundred 100,000) thousand copies of the evidence of Mr. J. A. Ruddick, 
for distribution as follows:—97,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture, 2,800 
copies to members of Parliament, and 200 copies to the use of the Committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A. SEXSMITH, 
Chairman. 
House of Commons, 
April 28, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization beg leave to 
present the following as their 


SECOND REPORT. 


Your Committee recommend that the following evidence given before them dur- 
ing the current Session of Parliament, and which has already been reported to the 
House, be printed in blue book form, and as an Appendix to ths Journals :— 


Evidence given in connection with the Fruit Industry. 

Evidence of Mr. Walter Jones, respecting Fur Farming. 
Evidence of Mr. J. A. Ruddick, respecting Dairying. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A. SEXSMITH, 


Chairman. 


House of Commons, 
May 30, 1913. 


vil 
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THE FRUIT INDUSTRY 


HOUSE oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 105, 
Tuurspay, January 30, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN.—We have with us this morning Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and 
Cold Storage Commissioner. He has come prepared to answer questions in regard 
to the fruit industry, and I have no doubt will be able to afford you considerable 
information. 


Mr. Ruppick.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It would be impossible, I suppose, 
for one to come here and answer all the questions that might be asked, but I have 
prepared myself for such questions as I thought were likely to be asked with respect 
to the fruit growing industry so far as it relates to the Branch of the Department with 
which I am connected. In the Department of Agriculture there are two Branches 
that deal with this industry. There is the Division of the Dominion Horticulturist, 
Mr. W. T. Macoun, at the Experimental Farm. The Dominion Horticulturist deals 
with the actual production of fruit, especially in connection with the Experimental 
Farm system, but he also acts in an advisory capacity to the fruit growers at large. 
In the Branch of which I have the honour to be chief officer, we deal more particularly 
with the commercial side of the industry, and our work includes the administration 
of the Fruit Marks Act, matters of transportation, marketing, ete. We also publish 
a monthly fruit crop report from May to September of each year. I thought it well 
to make this clear before we proceed. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, is it your desire that I should proceed to follow my notes, 
or do you simply wish me to answer the questions put to me? 


The CHAIRMAN.—Perhaps it would be just as well for you to proceed, and the 
members of the Committee can put any questions that occur to them. 


Mr. Ruppick.—The season of 1912-13, which is now drawing to a close, has been 
a little unusual in certain respects and fruit growers in some parts of the country 
have found themselves up against new difficulties. While in some districts the apple 
crop was larger than jn the previous year, in other sections the crop was smaller. 
In Nova Scotia, as you all know, the crop of 1911 was a record one, being nearly 
double that of any previous year, and there was shipped out of that Province some- 
thing like 1,700,000 barrels. For 1912 the crop will be very much smaller. What 
the figures will be we do not yet know, because there is still a large quantity of apples 
to be shipped, but I should say the shipments will not be much over half as large as 
they were in 1911. The quality of the apples over the greater part of the country 
was not up to the standard of previous years. The season was a peculiar one; there 
was a great deal of damp weather and a lot of rain, which interfered to some extent 
with spraying operations and was very favourable to the growth of fungus diseases. 
Then the cold weather and the lack of sunshine influenced the character of the crop 
to some extent by producing much smaller fruit in certain varieties, especially the 
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later varieties, and the colour was below normal. There has been more complaint 
about the small size and poor colour than usual, especially in Nova Scotia. 

Another feature, and one which will be noticeable in years to come, was the lace 
number of orchards coming into bearing in many parts of the country. This was 
particularly true of Nova Scotia and British Columbia, and where a great many new 
growers and packers are appearing in the business every year. 

With respect to the markets there was not, as far as prices are concerned, a great 
deal of difference between 1912-13 and the previous season. 

At the present moment the markets in the Old Country are about on a par with 


what they were this time last year. With some varieties they run pretty much the ~ 


same, but both years’ prices are lower than they were in 1910-11. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. What is the method of packing and marketing fruit in Nova Scotia? 

A. Do you mean what is the style of package? 

Q. Yes. Is the packing done by the farmers? 

A. The growers in that province use very largely the minimum standard barrel. 
They are also beginning to pack quite a quantity of their better apples in boxes. 
This year, up to date, the Nova Scotia growers have shipped 42,000 boxes of apples. 
This is a trade which has developed within the last two or three years. 

Q. Is the marketing done on the co-operative plan? 

A. There are in Nova Scotia 26 Co-operative Societies formed among the fruit 
growers themselves for the purpose of handling their crops. All these societies, with 
the exception of one, are members of a central body known as The United Fruit 
Companies. That is a selling organization for all these societies and they are meeting 
with very fair success in carrying on the work. 

Q. Is there a standard size for boxes all over the Dominion? 

A. The law requires that when apples are packed in Canada for export for sale 
by the box they should be packed in good strong boxes of seasoned wood, the inside 
dimensions of which shall not be less than ten inches in depth, eleven inches in width 
and twenty inches in length. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Does the same rule apply to shipments of ‘apples from one province to another? 

A. Generally speaking, that has not been the interpretation of the word ‘ export’ 
in connection with the administration of the laws of this country, that it applies to 
inter-provincial shipment. ’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In connection with the co-operative system of Nova Scotia, have the growers 
there handled the packing and conducted the selling in the Old Country? 

A. This year they have sent a representative to the United Kingdom, but I cannot 
say to what extent they have handled the selling end. I have not seen their reports 
yet for the season’s work. 

Q. What percentage of apples of that province have been handled under the co- 
operative method? 

A. Well, I would not like to say offhand. 

Q. It is small, is it? 

A. No, I think it is pretty large, and my opinion is, from the way things are 
going, they will probably handle the bulk of the apples in the very near future by 
that method. They seem to have been organized on good lines, and the conditions 
there favour that method. The territory is a compact one and that tacilitates the 
co-operative plan of selling. The prospects for,suecess there are excellent. 

Q. In that case the result would be better prices for the producer and }- wer prices 
for the consumer, I presume? 
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A. I do not think the producers are organizing with a view to making lower 
prices for the consumers; they are probably making better prices for themselves. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. What is the principal market for the shipper of the Nova Scotian apples? 

A. London is their principal market; last year, as I have told you, they shipped 
altogether, or at least they marketed over 1,700,000 barrels. It was estimated that 
150,000 barrels were required for the home trade, 176,000 barrels were shipped West, 
including Ontario and Quebec points. 

Q. Can you tell us the difference between the profits on what was» svid in the Old 
Country and in the West respectively ? 

A. No, I cannot tell you, that information has not been published at all. 
Speaking of the shipments of Nova Scotian apples to the western markets, when I 
said last year J meant 1911, not 1912; that was the first year in which Nova Scotian 
apples appeared in any quantity in the Western markets. They were sold as far 
West as Vancouver; I personally saw Gravensteins sold in that city and they gave 
excellent satisfaction and were, I think, very much appreciated by the consumers, 
especially by old Nova Scotians. Last year (1912) they had some difficulty on account 
of the quality of the fruit. There was some scab and the Gravensteins did not do 
quite as well, so that there were not so many shipped as in the previous year. Down 
to the present time, I think, as near as I can fimd out, we have not the complete 
figures yet, there were only 33,000 barrels of Nova Scotian apples shipped west of the 
Lakes. I do not know how many came to Ontario and Quebec, but there were quite 
a large number came to Montreal and to points west. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To come back to the question of co-operation, do they reduce the cost of 
marketing the apples by co-operating? 
A. I do not know that it has reduced greatly the actual cost, but the profits of 
handling the apples have gone to the producer. 
Q. You are not in a position to tell us how much profit they made? 


A. No. 


By Mr, Sutherland: 


Q. It dispenses with the middleman ? 
A. With one middleman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They sell to the wholesale fruit men? 
A. To the wholesale fruit men on the other side, and they ship to the Western 


wholesalers. 


By Mr. Best: 

Q. What province produces the best quality of apples? 

A. I do not believe any province produces the best quality. I think there are 
apples produced in any of the provinces that are better than those produced in any 
other province. I do not mind answering that question at all, and | can say frankly 
that I believe there is no Gravenstein produced anywhere in Canada that equals the 
Nova Seotia Gravenstein. I believe there is no Fameuse, or ‘Snow’ apple, as some 
of you call it, produced anywhere in the world equal to that produced in the Province 
of Quebee. The Ontario Spy is almost in a class by itself. In British Columbia you 
have the ‘ Newtown Pippin’ and the Spitzenberg, which are superior to the apples 
of those varieties produced in any other part of the country. That is a very impor- 
tant matter and it has a very important bearing on the fruit growing industry; it is 
essential that the growers in the different Provinces should study very carefully the 
varieties which they can produce to the best advantage, and having ascertained that. 
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each province should seek to specialize in the production of that particular variety or 
varieties. 
By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. What variety is the best seller in London now? The Nonpareil? 
A. It depends on the season of the year. Kings are probably selling highest 
just now. Nonpareils may be better later on. 


By Mr. Webster: 

Q. It is a high quality apple. 

A. It has certain qualities, among others that of long keeping, which is not so 
important as it was before the days of cold storage. With regard to the ‘ King,’ it 
stands rough handling better than the ‘Spy’ does, if it gets a little bruise it does 
not deteriorate as quickly. There is no apple so subject to the common rot as the 
Spy unless the skin is whole. It is a good keeper, one of the very best, if it has a 
perfect skin. Then take the ‘Ben Davis,’ there are times when it sells better than 
any other apple in the market; we all know that the quality is not very high and 
that it should not be placed on the market too early. It is relatively a good apple 
along in April or May and that is the time when it should be put on the market as its 
keeping qualities make it compare very favourably with other varieties on the market 
at that time. There are a great many things in this connection that should be care- 
fully studied, such as varieties most suitable for certain seasons, and the varieties 
that keep best in cold storage. I have had ‘ Kings’ kept in cold storage that were in 
good condition in the following summer, retaining their flavour, texture and every 
other quality. To give you another instance, take that famous apple known as the 
“Cox’s Orange,’ one of the finest dessert apples in the world in its right season. That 
apple will keep for a certain period but after that, although it will be perfect as far 
as outward appearance goes its quality will be all gone. These things should be 
studied by those handling the fruit business. It will pay to be more careful in 
marketing the different varieties at the proper season. A great many mistakes are 
made in putting apples on the market before they are ripe, fruit which is not ripe 
when taken off the tree. A very large quantity of apples have been shippd in a green, 
immature condition. I might say that remark applies to all kinds of fruit. Of 
course, I know there are many things that have to be taken into consideration, a 
grower cannot pick all his apples on the same day, they cannot all be shipped at the 
same time, but it is a serious damage to the fruit trade to have this immature fruit 
put on the market. I am speaking now from the standpoint of the consumer. 


By Mr. Marshall: 
Q. That applies to all fruit, not to apples alone? 
A. I think so. A great many very green grapes were put on the market this 
year. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. Apples from Nova Scotia this year did not keep well at all. 
Mr. WesBSTER.—It was the same with our Ontario apples. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. How do you explain that? 

Mr. WEBSTER.—T00 much moisture. 

Mr. Ruppick.—Possibly that is the most plausible explanation. There are 
physiological questions in connection with the growing and keeping of apples which 
T must confess are not yet understood very well, but we know by experiment and from 
long observation that a well-coloured apple, for the variety, will keep longer than a 
green apple. 

Mr. WEsSTER.—I certainly agree with you. 
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By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Would that apply in all cases? 

A. I think so. Of course, I mean, as I said before, a well-coloured apple for the 
variety. 

Mr. WEBSTER.—Greenings are keeping very well this year, and I have seen years 
when they wouldn’t. 

Mr. Ruppick.—Greenings are subject to ‘scalding’ but if they have a little blush 
they very seldom scald. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. Would you mind outlining what principles are followed in the grading of 
apples? 

A. You mean under The Fruit Marks Act? I cannot do better than quote to 
you from the Act:— 


321. No person shall sell, or offer, expose or have in his possession for sale, 
any fruit packed,— 

(4) in a closed package and intended for sale unless such package is marked 
as required by the provisions of this Part; 

(6) in a closed package, upon which package is marked any designation 
which represents such fruit as of,— 

(2) Faney quality, unless such fruit consists of well grown specimens of one 
variety, sound, of uniform and of at least normal size and of good colour for 
the variety, of normal shape, free from worm holes, bruises, scab and other 
defects, and properly packed. 

(w) No. 1 quality, unless such fruit includes no culls and consists of well 
grown specimens of one variety, sound, of not less than medium S&ize and of 
good colour for the variety, of normal shape and not less than ninety per cent 
free from scab, worm holes, bruises and other defects, and properly packed. 

(1) No. 2 quality, unless such fruit includes no eulls and consists of speci- 
mens of not less than nearly medium size for the variety, and not less than 
eighty per cent free from work holes and such other defects as cause material 
waste, and properly packed.’ 


A cull is defined as ‘including fruit that is either very small for the variety or 
immature, or the skin of which is broken so as to expose the tissue beneath, or that 
is so injured by insects, fungi, abnormal growths, or other causes, as to render it 
unmerchantable.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is no third grade allowed on the market? 
A. There is no definition as to third grade apples on the market, but they are not 
prohibited. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Supposing a shipment of apples is sent to the West, say a carload lot, and 
when that shipment is examined by one of our Dominion Inspectors, it is found that 
the apples were falsely marked: that they are not of the grade they are represented 
to be. The Inspector labels them as falsely marked. What is done with these apples 
then ? 

A. The Inspector does nothing further with them. They are at the disposal of 
the shipper to do as he sees fit. 

Q. And they can be disposed of in the community without making known their 
quality ? 

A. There is no interference with the movement of the apples at all. 
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Mr. BowMan.—I am informed that the owner of these apples, after our inspector 
has found them to be wrongly marked can turn around and sell them to any retailer 
in the village. That retailer can place them in his store and sell them as an open 
package, and in that way the consumers are not aware that they are buying third 
grade apples. They may be labelled as first-class by the shipper and the consumer 
may have to pay a large price for them. I think there should be some method of 
protecting the consumer. The law protects the middleman but does not protect the 
consumer and it seems to me there is a defect there. 

Mr. Ruppick.—We are simply administering the law as it is. 


By Mr. Webster: 

Q. Have you not found that a great deal of damage is sometimes done to our 
best fruit by packing with too much pressure, in the hands of inexperienced men? 
My experience has been that a great deal of our best fruit is damaged in the barrel 
by improper packing. 

A. I think there is a great deal of damage done in that way. As a matter of 
fact, all barrelled apples are bruised to a certain extent. I never saw a barrel turned 
out at Liverpool or anywhere else without all showing bruises. It is not the way to 
handle high grade fruit and expect high prices for it. Lately there has been a very 
big increase in the use of boxes for handling all sorts of fruit. This year we have 
exported to date about 57,000 boxes from Montreal. From Nova Scotia there has 
been exported this year to date about 42,000 boxes. Two years ago there were 
practically no boxes exported from Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. The 57,000 boxes would probably be for Ontario apples. What is the price of 
a barrel as compared with the boxes? 

A. There is not very much difference. The barrel costs from 45 cents to 48 cents. 
This year the boxes could be bought for 14 cents to 15 cents and in some cases more. 


Mr. WEssTER.—]I think 16 cents was asked in some places. The price is going 
up all the time. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. What are the advantages in using the boxes? 

A. The advantages are first that the apples are handled individually and there 
is a better grading on that account. Then they are wrapped in paper—or should be— 
and packed carefully in layers, and in this way the fruit is not bruised to the same 
extent as it is in barrels. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what the cost to the farmer would be of putting 
up three boxes as compared with one barrel? 

A .That would depend a good deal on the facility with which he could get 
proper packers. The packing of apples in boxes is not a matter to be acquired in a 
day. It takes some training, and it is sometimes difficult to get good packers. I 
suppose it would take a little longer time to pack three boxes than one barrel, but it 
would surprise you to see how quickly these experts can pack a box. 


Mr. WEBSTER.—You may say the same of packing in barrels. 
By Mr. Marshall: 


Q. As regards transportation, what is the difference in cost between boxes and 
barrels? Three boxes will weigh more than a barrel. 

A. I don’t think there is much difference. 

Mr. WessTER.—It depends on what your boxes are constructed of. Generally 
speaking they would weigh about seven pounds more than the barrel. 

Mr. Ruppick.—It depends on your barrel, of course. 
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Mr. Bowman. 


Are better prices realized? 
Mr. Ruppick.—Generally speaking; of course, the fruit is usually better. 
Mr. Srvcnair.—Is it customary to wrap them in paper? 


Mr. Ruppick.—That is not universally practiced; but the better packers do it. 
Mr. Srcrair.—That adds to the cost? 


Mr. Ruppick.—It is easier to pack, and it does not add anything to the cost, 
except the paper. A man—or a girl—who is an expert, will pack the apples, using 
papers, more quickly than without them. The apples lie in the boxes a lot better with 
the wrapping around them. 

An Hon. MEMBER.—What sort of paper is used? 

Mr. Ruppick.—A kind of tissue paper. 

Mr. Sruxcuam.—The Truro Agriculture College teaches that method of handling 
apples to their students. 

Mr. Ruppick.—They use a rubber tip on their fingers to pick up the paper, and 
with one twist of the hand the apple is wrapped. 

The CHAmrMAN.—There is one point upon which I would like information. It 
has been reported that farmers sell their apples on the tree for 75 cents a barrel, and 
the consumer in the West pays $5 and $5.50 a barrel for them. Have you any infor- 
mation about that? 

Mr. Ruppick.—I rather expected that that would come up. In the first place, I 
would say that I do not think many farmers were obliged to sell their apples for 75 
cents a barrel on the.tree. My Chief Inspector in the Lake Ontario District, who is 
a well-informed apple-man, was asked to give an idea as to what would be a fair 
price for the farmers of that District last season, and he says a dollar a barrel for 
independent growers and about $1.75 for the co-operative growers. 

Mr. ARMstronc (Lambton)—Have you made any inquiry about Western 
Ontario? 

Mr. Ruppick.—It varies, but in some places they have been paid $1.75 a barrel. 

Mr. BowmaN.—In my county we got 50 cents per barrel on the trees. 

Mr. Ruppick.—I think you will find in Norfolk County that the growers got as 
much as $1.75. 

Mr. WaALKeR—Thousands of barrels went to waste last fall in my County, which 
is in the Lake Ontario District. 

Mr. WEBSTER.—What did Mr. Armstrong say he bought barrels for in his County 
last summer ? 

Mr. Armstrronc (East Lambton).—Forty cents. 


Mr. Best—In the County of Dufferin apples were sold as high as $1.50 a barrel, 
while others rotted in the orchards. Where there was an orchard with Northern apples 
they were sold at from $1 to $1.50, according to the quality. Where a whole orchard 
was sold out, not more than 75 cents per barrel might be realized. 

Mr. Armsrrone (East Lambton).—I am satisfied that Mr. Ruddick is not at all 
in touch with what has been going on if he believes that the farmers have been 
receiving such an amount of money. We are encouraging the farmers to go on 
developing the fruit industry and to spend a lot of money in having their orchards 
pruned and taken care of, and we apparently have got to where we do not seem abl+ 
to handle our apples and get them out to the fruit markets. This is the case every 
year when we have a large quantity of apples. I would like to ask Mr. Ruddick alsa 
what he is doing in the direction of developing the small fruit industry. 

Mr. Tuornton.—Just before Mr. Ruddick speaks—in my part of the country 
there were thousand and thousands of barrels sold on the tree for $1 a barrel; and> 
there were thousands that could not find a market at all which rotted on the ground. 
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The market was flooded with apples early in the season. More apples were offering 
than the markets could handle. 

Mr. Ruppicx.—I do not think I got quite through with my explanation before I 
was taken up on that point. I know that apples have been sold for $1.75 on the tree; 
I know also that there were lots of other apples which eould not be sold at 50 cents, 
but I was not intending to ellucidate that point further. What I want to explain, Mr. 
Chairman, is the difference between the selling price and the price to the consumer. 
Tf you will allow, for the sake of calculation, that the farmer receives $1 a barrel on 
the tree and the package costs 45 cents; then add the cost of picking and packing, 
which some of the fruit growers—Mr. Elmer Lick, for instance—say can be done 
for 17 cents; then add the management expenses or the commission to a local buyer, 
which ever you like, about 19 cents, you have a total of 81 cents of cost in putting 
these apples on the cars in addition to the price paid the farmer. The freight from 
Ontario points to Winnipeg will average about 80 cents a barrel in ordinary cars; 
in refrigerator cars it will cost more. 

An Hon. MEMBER.—That is in carloads? 

Mr. Roppicx.—Yes. The broker’s commission I put at five per cent, 12 cents, 
and they get ten per cent in some places. Then these brokers sell to a retailer, and 
I suppose it is only fair to say that the retailer should have fifty cents a barrel. 
This estimate does not take amy account of losses or anything of that kind. The cost 
to the consumer in Winnipeg on that basis would be $3.23. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. That is the actual cost laid down at Winnipeg? 
A. Yes. But you tell me these figures are too low, and that it will cost more 
than I have stated to pack a barrel of apples. 


” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much do you allow for transportation ? 
A. Eighty cents a barrel. 


By Mr. Webster: 
Q. Do I understand your figures to include the eost of picking and packing? 


A. Yes, that includes the cost of picking and packing. 
Mr. WepsteR.—I could not do it for that price. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Do you mean to say the cost of packing is only 17 cents a barrel ? 

A. I am giving you the figures that Mr. Lick gave me. He and his co-workers 
say that is their actual cost; that is what it costs them with their own men. 

Q. Do you really think a man can pick and pack apples, even on the co-operative 
plan, for 17 cents a barrel? 

A. I am not offering any opinion on the point, I am only quoting the figures 
given by a man who knows what he is talking about. 


Mr. MarsHaALyu.—How many barrels can a packer pack in a day? 


Mr. WezsTER.—He can pick and pack about eight barrels, possibly, but he has 
got to work all the time. 

Mr. Ruppick.—I am quite willing to admit that these estimates are low, but 
even supposing the consumer pays the profit of only one middleman, and the cost to 
him at Winnipeg would be $3.23 a barrel, the point I would like to make is this: the 
people in the prairie provinces, bearing in mind the long transportation and other 
things which add to the cost, cannot buy cheap apples, the fruit is going to cost them 
a good deal of money. If the Western consumers got the apples for nothing at the 
place of production the fruit would cost them a good deal by the time it arrived at 
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the point of consumption. Suppose the farmers get, as some of the co-operative 
societies have obtained, $1.75 for their apples on the tree, and the barrel costs forty 
or forty-five cents, and they are shipped in iced cars, costing about one dollar a 
barrel for freight, because there is a minimum charge of $150 to $160 for the car— 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The $1.75 you speak of would be for the very best grade? 
A. Yes, the very best grade. Then the cost to the consumer on the same basis 
would be $4.28. There are apples being sold in Winnipeg to-day for $4 a barrel. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. Can you tell me what percentage of the apples shipped are put in cold storage 
and packed during the winter? 

A. There is not a very large number put into cold storage, but a great many are 
placed in frost proof warehouses. In Nova Scotia they have one hundred of these 
warehouses that will probably hold 5,000 barrels each on the average. As far as 
Ontario is concerned, especially along Lake Ontario where the largest number of 
these warehouses are located, I could not tell you what proportion of their crop is 
placed in frost proof warehouses because I do not know the total production in that 
part of the country. We do not get the figures divided up in that way; the return 
we get from our inspectors is the total number of barrels that have been stored. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Have you received any complaints from Co-operative Associations of their 
inability to secure cars when they wanted to ship their apples? 

A. I have heard there was some difficulty in getting refrigerator cars in some 
districts. 

Q. But I mean as to the ordinary cars. 

Mr, ScHAFFNER.—With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read from the 
Winnipeg Telegram of January 27, a paragraph which I think is absolutely correct 
and I think Mr. Thomson will bear me out in this. I think the statement I am about 
to quote covers all that has been said in connection with this matter of the transpor- 
tation of fruit to Winnipeg. 


(Reads) : 

‘The Telegram has had something to say in the cost of apples. It has shown 
where the Ontario farmer received 70 cents a barrel for apples; the barrel cost 
him 45 cents, and packing, picking and cartage total 40 cents more, so that a 
barrel of apples f.o.b. at the Ontario shipping point represented $1.55. It cost 
79 and a fraction cents to ship that barrel of apples from Ontario to Winnipeg, a 
distance of approximately 1,320 miles. The retail price of apples on December 
27 was $5.25 in Winnipeg. The cost from the car in Winnipeg to the Winnipeg 
consumer was $2.90 a barrel. There is a percentage of distribution cost of 55-4 
in getting these apples from the wholesaler to the consumer. Obviously the 
middlemen have been working over-time on apples.’ 


Now, with respect to butter and potatoes. Twenty miles out of Winnipeg you 
pay 30 cents a bushel for potatoes, and the consumer in Winnipeg pays 60, so you 
will see how little the farmer gets out of it. 

A MemBer.—No allowance is made for the local buyer’s commission in that esti- 
mate. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the difference in the cost of transportation between Toronto and 
London ? 

A. I have not got that information but I can figure it out for you. 
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Mr. MarsHatu.—The difference is not very much. The freight on apples is the 
same as it is on canned goods. ) 

Mr. Wesster.—That would depend upon the season in which you ship them. 

Mr. MarsHatu.—If you had a refrigerator car it would cost a good deal more. 
If shipped under ordinary circumstances in an ordinary car the freight would be a 
little less. 

Mr. THornton.—There are two points in connection with this matter that are 
of great importance. In the first place a lot of inferior fruit finds its way to the 
markets of the Northwest although, in the Province of Ontario, there is plenty of 
fruit of good quality available. In the next place there is the question of transpor- 
tation, whether we are not paying too much for freight. J know, as a matter of 
fact, that what we call No. 3 apples were shipped from my section of the country, 
Durham, to Saskatoon and that a number of these apples that were laid down in 
Saskatoon were not worth the freight it cost to carry them there. 

Mr. ScuarrNner.—What does it cost? 

Mr. Tuornron.—I am not sure, I do not know what it was, but it was money 
thrown away. Now the point is this, if there could be some way devised of instruct- 
ing the packers and the farmers that it does not pay them to put this poor fruit on 
the market it would be an advantage, it would have been better for these poor apples 
to have been allowed to rot on the ground because there must have been a loss to 
some person, and the man who lost was the man who paid for the apples at the other 
end. There ought to be a better understanding in some way as to the importance 
of putting good quality fruit on the market. I find, further, in these reports of yours, 
Mr. Ruddick, that in the month of November there were 23 firms or individuals en- 
gaged in packing apples who were fined for improper packing and marking of these 
apples here in the Province of Ontario and some in the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Now if 28 firms or individuals were caught and fined I presume there were 123 
firms that were not caught who were putting stuff on the market that should not have 
been put there. If we can get the people who are engaged in the business to see that 
honesty is the best policy and that it does not pay them to put inferior fruit on the 
market we will have accomplished a great deal. A gentleman, a wholesale grocer in 
Moose Jaw, told me that he knew exactly what our Ontario apples were, he was an 
Ontario man, and he said he wanted two barrels. He paid for them and they were 
guaranteed right but when he came to open the barrels he found that the fruit for 
about six inches from the top was all right but in the middle of the barrel it was 
all wrong. Another wholesale grocer in the West told me that in another year, if 
the present method pursued by the Ontario packers is continued, we will see the 
finish of the Ontario green apple trade in the West. Now this is a very serious 
problem we are up against and the question is how are we to remedy this state of 
affairs and give the people of the West as well as the people in the Old Country a 
good article, an article which is right, of the quality of which there can be no doubt. 
The same state of affairs exists as far as shipments to the Old Country are concermed. 
I know that a wholesaler, Mr. Stephens, from Hull, Yorkshire, England, bought 
apples in our part of the country four or five years ago, and they were so perfect and 
turned out so satisfactorily that he came to this whole section of country and made 
a contract for a large supply, but unfortunately the farmers thought they had a sure 
thing and they put up such poor apples that when they got on the Old Country market 
it was found that they were not at all the right thing. The result is that those people 
have lost that: market in the Old Country which was a sure market for them if they 
had shipped first quality fruit. Now we are up against two problems, how to get 
our apples on the market in the best condition and how to get the best returns from - 
them. This brings up the point, how can we bring the consumer and the producer 
together? Now in a certain line of product in which I am interested, I make evapor- 
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ated apples, I found that my product would have to go through four middlemen 
before I could sell to the consumer in Ontario and I went to the West to sell my 
product. I found I could sell it there at a fair profit, this year it will just barely 
pay for itself, but I can sell it at a very small profit by getting close to the consumer 
in the West. The problem is how to get rid of the profits of four or five middlemen? 
These are the problems that confront us in connection with this apple question and 
if we can get over these serious difficulties that now exist in connection with the 
trade I think it will benefit not only the consumer, but the producer, because the 
apple trade of Ontario is increasing and increasing rapidly. Probably this last year 
there have been 20,000,000 bushels of apples raised in Ontario and I think I am safe 
in saying that one-fourth or more than one-fourth has gone to the West. Now if 
these apples can be put up in proper shape, they are an article that is and that should 
be in great demand among the people of the West who should not be deprived of an 
important article of food because of improper methods of handling. 

Mr. MarsHatt.—Would not the difficulty be overcome, largely, by the producer’s 
and the packer’s names being put on the barrel ? 

A. I think so. 

Mr. Armstrone (Lambton).—May I, Mr. Chairman, put on record a letter from 
a man who moved from my riding, and a good man he is, in reference to this ques- 
tion we are discussing: 


BALGONIE, SASK., January 24, 1913. 
J. E.. ARMSTRONG, M.P., 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sirn—Am very much pleased to see the interest you and your col- 
leagues are taking in behalf of the fruit business. As you know I have put in 
the better part of my life in the fruit business around Arkona with my father, 
and am very much interested in the business. I am at present fifteen miles 
east of Regina and thought possibly a few facts in reference to the fruit condi- 
tions here might be interesting. Every year the two leading merchants here 
bring in a car of apples each. This year an outsider ordered a car and started 
taking orders at $4.35 a barrel. The store then put the price to $4 which was 
two cents less than cost, as they cost $2.65 in Ontario and freight $1.37 a barrel 
brings them $4.02. Apples were quoted here at $2.50 f.o.b. Ontario. 

The merchant that can buy a car of apples can make good money on them 
here at $5 but the little fellow that has to buy from the wholesale house can’t 
buy them for that. I think one of the great drawbacks is the great difference 
between carlots and less than ecarlots. Carlots to Balgonie is $1.37 per barrel. 
Less than carlots, $2.50 per barrel. I had two barrels shipped from Appin 
Junction and I paid $5.01 freight on them. Express rates are fierce. Had five 
gallons syrup shipped from Thedford which cost me $5 at Arkona and express was 
$8, making a total of $13 for five gallons syrup. Much has been said about the 
man that got 70 cents for his apples and which sold for $5.75 in Winnipeg. I 
can go one better than that. My father bought 400 barrels for $200 from one 
man and 850 barrels for $550 from another; he picked and packed them and sold 
his entire pack at $2 per barrel to a local buyer who sells again at $2.50 per 
barrel. There seems to be too many getting a slice. I received 10 cents a barrel 
for all I could place up here at $2.50 guaranteeing 75 per cent No. 1. 

5; Again a buyer who can offer a straight car of No. 1 Spies would have no 
trouble in getting $3.50 a barrel f.o.b. Ontario as No. 1 Spies are in great demand. 

Trusting that something may be done that will not only help the fruit grower 
of Ontario, but also help the poor Westerner a little too, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JAS. F. LANGAN. 
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This letter, Mr. Chairman, merely goes to show the conditions which exist in 
the West. It gives the opinion of a man whom I believe to be reliable. 

The CHamMan.—What price did he say was paid for those 800 barrels and 400 
barrels respectively ? 

Mr. ArMstronG (Lambton).—He neteen 400 barrels for $200, that is 50 cents 
per barrel; and 850 barrels for $550, which would be about the same price, approxi- 
mately. : 

Mr. THornton.—They were bought by the orchard, not by the barrel. 


Mr. Arustronc (Lambton).—They were bought by the barrel and shipped to this 
man in the West. 

Mr. Gartanp.—They are still buying them cheaper than we are getting them in 
Ottawa, according to those figures. 

The CuairMan.—Mr. Ruddick is prepared to go on, gentlemen, if the Committee 
wishes. 

Mr. Ruppick.—There is not any doubt about it in my mind that the handling of 
this fruit business is a matter which calls for much better organization than exists 
at present. I suppose you often hear references to it but there is no doubt that the 
farmers engaged in fruit raising in the different localities in Canada can take good 
lessons from the experience of the California fruit growers in that respect. It seems 
to me that when there is sutticient organization in Ontario, we should market our apples 
through some central agency, just as they do in California. Cars are started out— 
“tramps” as they call them—from the different points of production, and move for- 
ward to a central distributing agency. Here the representative of the central agency 
diverts the cars to the different points where they may be needed. The shippers have 
no idea where the cars are going, That is left to the agents who are advised by 
manifest, car number, ete., of their contents. In this way the agents have all the 
time between the starting of the car and the time of its arrival to make the sale. Now 
it seems to me that if apples from Ontario and Nova Scotia could be handled in the 
same way it would be a very great advantage, and similarly with British Columbia. 
The diverting point for British Columbia cars would be at Calgary. I believe that 
some such kind of organization is imperative in order that fruit growers may effect 
a better distribution of their crops. Hitherto, shippers have been taking care of the 
large centres, sending car after car to the big cities in excess of the demand, while 
at the same time many small localities that could easily have taken a carload of 
apples were neglected. That happened all over the West last year. A great number 
of small places did not get any fruit at all, while at other points, chiefly in the big 
centres, there was more fruit than was required. 

I thought, perhaps, you might be interested in knowing something of the move- 
ment of Eastern apples to the West. I have not got the complete returns yet as 
apples are still being shipped, but we are making an attempt this year to collect as 
accurately as possible statistics regarding fruit shipped from Eastern Canada to 
points west of the Great Lakes, including Northern Ontario. 

The partial returns show that 33,100 barrels have been shipped from Nova Scotia 
to Winnipeg and the West. That does not include a large number shipped to Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal. The year before they shipped a good deal more than that— 
including Ontario and Quebec, 176,000 barrels. As near as I can find out from the 
last returns which are in, 300,000 barrels of Ontario apples have been shipped West 
of the Great Lakes this year. This includes Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, North Bay 
and Cobalt. At the Soo they have taken 12,000 barrels. I have not the figures from 
Sudbury and North Bay but the population is about the same. 
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By Mr. Vhornton: 

Q. What about Port Arthur? 

A. I have not yet got the figures from those points, but they have very nearly 
double the population of those other places; and in this connection it would be in- 
teresting 1o state that Mr. Robert Thompson, who is probably the best informed man 
on that subject in the Niagara district, says that they have shipped, at a conservative 
estimate, over 500 carloads of tender fruit from the Niagara District to points west of 
the Great Lakes this past season. I remember six or seven years ago, when the Rail- 
way Commission wanted to make experiments with refrigerator cars and asked for 
six carloads from Ontario in a week, they could not get them because the fruit growers 
were afraid of glutting the market. The figures I have given do not include the other 
tender fruit districts in Ontario . 

It may also be interesting to know something of the American apples imported. 
I got the figures yesterday down to the end of December from the Department of 
Customs. They show that for the nine months ending December 31st, the total 
number of apples imported -from the United States into Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia was 239,728 barrels, somewhat less you see than the 
quantities shipped from Ontario alone. The figures for the different Provinces are 
as follows :— 


erimecevbichwamielslamcl: sc. sine ae Gd Gre Gua ee ee 18 barrels. 
New Brunswick. . 852 se 
NOES COULS Mer nie. woke ct ats abel tevamme eee 1,328 ee 
Quebec. . 8,782 << 
@Ontario.. .. 7,914 : 
Manitoba. . 37,032 < 
SEISIRGIVE Eb aly Rh Creed MRE eemeci eae oc GENGAS 
Alberta. Nee oi aie 72,290 
British C “alt nee 75,440 s 
939,728 « 


Last year for the same period we imported 173,142 barrels. 

Mr. THornton.—I presume that growers in the United States were seeking a 
market in Canada. Box apples of the very best quality were sold in Winnipeg last 
year for $1.25 a box. 

Mr. Ruppick.—The crop in the Northwestern States was exceedingly heavy and 
apples from these States have been sold at very low prices. On Colorado Ganos, sold 
at Chicago auction, the freight was 87 cents a box, auction charges 5 per cent, net 
to shipper 31 cents and a fraction. On Winesape, one of the high grade apples, freight 
charges 37 cents, auction charges 5 per cent, net to shipper 73 cents. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. Have you the figures for apples sold at Winnipeg? 
A. I gave those. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What about British Columbia apples coming East? You have told us about 
Nova Scotian apples going into the western provinces, what about those coming East? 

A. I have not the figures of the quantities shipped. We have no Statistics, but 
we get carload figures from our inspectors at the different points. British Columbia 
apples are shipped. mostly into Alberta, and to some extent Saskatchewan, and even 
as far east as Winnipeg, but I think Alberta takes the largest quantity. 

Q. You have not got the quantities? 

A. No, I have not got them yet. 
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By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. I want to ask a question in reference to the advisability of separating the 
fruit and dairy ends of the Agricultural Department. I realize that Mr. Ruddick 
is a very busy man and most of his energy is devoted to dairy work, and, possibly, he 
has not the time to devote to the fruit industry that we would like to have given to it. 
I have felt this for many years, and I strongly advocate the separation of the Fruit 
Branch from the Dairy Branch of the Department. I do not know whether it would 
be out of place to ask Mr. Ruddick whether he has a great deal of time to devote to 
that end of the business. 

Hon. Mr. BurreELtt.—I had better answer that question as it deals with a matter 
of policy. This matter has been under consideration for a good many years. It was 
urged five years ago by the Dominion Fruit Growers’ Association and again a year 
ago when a Dominion conference of fruit growers was held. I may say briefly that 
the whole matter is still under consideration. J am in touch with a large number of 
the prominent fruit interests, and I am quite hopeful that something will be arranged 
that will satisfy the fruit men and also make for the greater expansion of the work. 
I do not want to say anything more in connection with that now, except this: that I 
do not think there has been any material suffering on the part of the fruit growing 
interests, nor is there, what some people imagine, a sort of stigma on the fruit 
industry because it is associated with the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch. It does 
not take a subsidiary position because it is so coupled. In some respects it is neces- 
sarily coupled with the cold storage industry. Indeed, it would be pretty hard to 
pick out one item of produce from the cold storage system and deal with it separately. 
Similarly with the market end. I am fully alive to the fact, as Minister, that it is 
desirable to expand and increase the efficiency of the fruit growing industry which is 
attaining very large proportions, and, as nearly as I can give the figures, the fruit 
growing industry in the whole country represents an investment of $150,000,000. I 
ean assure Mr. Armstrong and other hon. gentlemen that the matter has not been 
lost sight of, and I trust, before a great while, will be arranged. 

Mr. ArMstronG (Lambton).—I am very glad to hear the Minister say what he 
has. I am not reflecting on Mr. Ruddick’s management, but I am satisfied that he 
cannot possibly have the time to give to this matter the attention it should receive, 
just as the Minister has said. An industry with an investment of $150,000,000 ought 
surely to be worthy of a separate branch; and we realize that, not only should the 
apple end grow, but also the smaller fruits. I know one firm which went to the Old 
Country last year and purchased 300 tons of strawberries to put into jellies and jams 
to help supply the trade here. The smaller fruits are not being encouraged to any- 
thing like the extent which they should be. We have the climate; we have the land; 
and there ought to be some way to take care of our market. 

Mr. THoRNTON.—It seems to me that the object of this meeting is how we can 
better advance our most important fruit industry, and that is the apple industry. There 
are apple-growers in Ontario who pay a great deal of attention to their orchards and 
make them produce abundantly the very best of apples, and not only that they look 
earefully after the picking and packing of their fruit, and are making money fast. 
They give the consumer the utmost satisfaction. Now, if this is the experience of 
certain apple farmers, other farmers will say: Why could we not have their experience 
put before us in such a way as to help other men who are interested in the apple 
industry. There is one man in my county whose name on a consignment of apples to 
the Old Country sells the fruit without any inspection. What has been his experience 
could be the experience of the majority of apple-growers. How can we get that infor- 
mation to the farmers, and show them one of the most important products of the 
farm? That is the question that should occupy our attention. 

Mr. Marsuatu.—tI quite agree with Mr. Thornton. If we could force every 
packer to put his name on the can or package that would improve things very much 


— 
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faster than anything we could do. I know from experience. We buy a large quan- 
tity of apples for canning. We are encouraging growers to improve their apples 
and we pay them for it. Farmers must be paid, and as soon as the buyer decides to 
encourage the man who is careful of his orchard we will remedy matters. What 
will do that is the price he gets for his goods. If one farmer is getting poor prices 
for his produce, his apples or whatever they may be, that farmer will ask how it is 
that Mr. Thornton is getting so much more. On investigation he will find that Mr. 


. Thornton is spraying his orchard and taking particular care with his fruit. I will 


mention something that happened this Session—and I do not like to give my oppo- 
nents too much encouragement. Mr. E. D. Smith is selling apples in this city. Mr. 
Smith’s agent called on some of the buyers and I went with him. We went to a 
large retailer, who said “I am filled up with apples, but if you sell apples for Mr. 
E. D. Smith next year, I am willing to give you more money.” I enquired the reason 
and the reply was that Mr. E. D. Smith has a reputation for producing good apples. 
Now, we do not want to ask the Government to do everything for us. We can help 
Mr. Ruddick, and we can help ourselves by trying to improve the quality of our own 
goods. We cannot expect the Government to inspect every apple that is packed; they 
simply cannot do it. But we can improve our orchards. I am very much interested 
in fruits. There has been something said about a glut this year of fruit. These gluts 
will come, and we cannot help it. We had lots of peaches rotting; our factories 


shave not the capacity to pack them. We do not mind that when it comes only once 


every six or seven years. What we want to do is to improve the quality of our 
goods. 


Mr. Sinciair.—Why don’t you can them? 


Mr. MarsHatt.—We do can all we can. We are trying to encourage not only 
apples but corn and peas and everything that is put in cans. 


The CHalInMAaN.—Mr. Ruddick has something to say about the inspection and he 
would like to have your attention for a little while. 


Mr. Ruppick.—I have got away from my notes altogether this morning, but I 
would like to say a word or two about our inspection service, and some of the other 
things which we are doing in the Department to benefit the fruit industry. The 
administration of what is known as the Fruit Marks Act comes under the branch 
that I have to deal with, and I want to tell you about the re-organization of that ser- 
vice during the past season. In previous years.the total number of inspectors was 
thirty, but last year the number was increased to forty-eight and a different arrange- 
ment was put in force for carrying out the work. The country was divided into five 
districts. Each district has a Chief Inspector who deals more directly with the 
inspectors under him and to whom in many eases they report rather than to the Head 
Office. Number 1 district includes all the Maritime Provinces. There are altogether nine 
inspectors for that district, with one Chief Inspector. Number 2 district consists of 
the Province of Quebec and Eastern Ontario. For that district there are also nine 
inspectors with one Chief Inspector. In the early part of the season while the St. 
Lawrence is open, a large number of inspectors in this district are stationed in 
Montreal, and then they are moved afterwards to points on Lake Ontario. That part 
of Ontario West of Toronto, including the city of Toronto itself, is Number 3 Dis- 
trict. There are ten inspectors for this district, and one Chief Inspector. There 
is one inspector at Toronto, one takes the territory from Hamilton to St. Catharines, 
and one from St. Catharines to Niagara River. Then we have special districts such 
as the Lake Erie Counties, the Inland Counties (Brant, Oxford, ete.) Inland Coun- 
ties (Waterloo and Wellington), Lake Huron Counties, Georgian Bay District, and 
then there is an inspector for the Soo and Northern Ontario and one for Port Arthur 
and Fort William. The Prairie Provinces form Number 4 District, the sub-districts 
of which are: Winnipeg and district, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, 
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Calgary, Lethbridge, and Edmonton. These are the carload points throughout most 
of the Prairie Provinces. There are very few carloads, especially of imported fruit, 
coming in at any other points. The places named were selected so that the inspectors 
could keep an eye on the imported fruit which enters into competition so much in 
those markets with our fruit from British Columbia and Ontario. In British Colum- 
bia there are three inspectors and one Chief Inspector, and also three Customs Officers 
acting as inspectors—one at Nelson, one at Grand Forks and one at Prince Rupert. 
Therefore it will be seen that last year there were five Chief Inspectors, forty In- 
spectors, and three Customs Officers acting as Inspectors. Now that is a part of the 
work performed by the fruit division of my branch. 

Another thing which we have carried out for a number of years is the publication 
of a Fruit Crop Report, and I have here a set of the reports for last year, if any’ 
member of the Committee cares to see them. The first report is issued in May and 
afterwards monthly down to the month of September. We have altogether from three 
to four thousand fruit crop correspondents in different parts of the country. Forms 
are sent out to them which they are asked-to fill out and send in just before the publi- 
cation of the report. The whole thing is compiled in about three days; and special 
arrangements are made with the printer so that the report is issued within two or 
three days from the time the information is received. The publication covers the 
weather conditions, the state of the crops of apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
small fruits, insect pests, fungus diseases, spraying, crop conditions in the United 
States and other countries, and various other matters of special interest to the fruit 
growers. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. How late in the season are the Inspectors employed? 

A. Until the fruit is all shipped. 

Q. Are they all still performing duties as Inspectors? 

A. Not all of them. There are some places where there is no fruit being moved 
at all. Inspectors are located in those Districts of Ontario and Nova Scotia where 
apples are stored in frost-proof warehouses and they are kept at work until the apples 
are all shipped. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage if the Inspectors could act as instructors in 
these fruit houses during the winter months? 

A. To some extent they always act in that way. They are not appointed for 
that particular purpose, but all the inspectors act more or less as instructors, 
especially where the packing is carried on in fruit houses as it is along the shore of 
Lake Ontario. At this time of the year more or less instruction is given, parti- 
cularly in the new districts. Im Nova Scotia there are a large number of new dis- 
tricts going into fruit growing, and our inspectors endeavour to make the growers 
acquainted with the provisions of the Act—the definitions for the different grades, and 
so on. The growers in these new districts all need a little help at first and they get 
it in that way, the inspectors acting as instructors, more or less, at all times. 

Q. The intention is in the case of the No. 1 apple, that every apple that goes 
into the barrel shall be perfect? 

A. They should be good apples. { 

Q. Yet the impression is abroad that ten per cent—and some people even have 
the impression that twenty per cent—may have some slight defect. 

A, The Act of course does make that provision. 

Q. Yes, but it is not the intention of the Act that the packer shall put in 
imperfect apples to the extent of ten or twenty per cent. 

A. The Act does not provide that the packer shall deliberately put in ten per 
cent of inferior apples. It was recognized, I believe, by the framers of the Act, that 
when apples are being packed rapidly, as they are in barrels, a few inferior apples 
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will slip in undetected. The provision to which you refer was made for the purpose 
of guarding against a prosecution for cases of this character. 

Q. The packers in our part of the country seem to think that they are allowed 
to put in ten per cent of imperfect apples. 

A. Well, of course you have to administer the Act as it is, not as it might be. 
The law says that if there are not more than ten per cent of defective apples there 
cannot be a prosecution. 

Q. But is there not a misapprehension arising out of the fact that ten per cent 
of apples not perfect are allowed to be packed? 

Hon. Mr, Burretu.—That is allowed under the Statute but the Act does not say 
to the packer, ‘you shall put in ten per cent;’ it says ‘ you shall not put in more than 
ten per cent.’ It is a concession. 


Mr. THORNTON.—The packers do not understand that every apple they put in is 
to be perfect, and that the law does not apply if ten per cent escapes their attention. 


Hon. Mr. Burrety.—I do not think we could word the clause very differently. 
When the Act was amended a few years ago, under the ‘ fancy grade’ established, the 
packers were not to put up anything under grade. This was extremely difficult to live 
up to, and later on it was considered wise to establish a first grade and to provide 
that if a man did not pack more than ten per cent of imperfect apples he could not 
be prosecuted. 

Mr. THorNtoN.—Yes, but would it not be better to provide in the Act that they 
should be instructed that they are not to put in 10 per cent of lower grade? 


Hon. Mr. BurrELL.—You could hardly make that provision in the Act in that 
way. In enacting a law you have to lay down certain facts which must be observed. 


Mr. THornton.—I make that suggestion because it is quite certain that the 
packers are under a misapprehension as to the meaning of the Act. They believe 
that it is the intention that they should be permitted to put in 10 per cent. of lower 
grade fruit. 

Hon. Mr. Burretyt.—Well, they are, the Act provides that up to that limit lower 
grade fruit may be permitted. 


Mr. THornton.—As a matter of fact that gives them a little liberty and they 
take advantage of it to put in 25 or 30 per cent sometimes. 


Hon. Mr. Burretu.—In that case it is an infraction of the law for which a 
penalty is provided. 

Mr. THornton.—That is all right if you catch them. 

Mr. Ruppick.—I understand from the Chairman that the time has arrived to 
-close the evidence for the present. There are a number of other points I would 
have liked to bring to the attention of the Committee, but they may, I suppose, stand 
over until another occasion. I would have liked to refer to the work which we do in 
connection with our cargo inspection, having regard to the proper handling and 
stowage of fruit on ocean steamers, and to the handling on arriving at Montreal and 
other terminals by the cartage companies. In order just to give you an idea of the 
kind of information we get on this subject I have here reports from two ocean steam- 
ships (exhibiting reports). This (indicating report) is for the steamer Rapahannock, 
which sailed from Halifax on December 13th, and these cover the particulars of a 
lot of apples shipped on that steamer; we have the temperature at which they were 
carried, the temperature for the entire period during which they were in the steamer 
and the condition in which they arrived at the other side, the reports from both ends, 
the loading and the discharge, so that a shipper who wants to get a report as to the 
way in which his apples were handled is able to get that information from the Depart- 
ment. 
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By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. The report on the cargo of apples shipped on the Rapahannock will be made 
to you by the cargo inspector at Halifax? 

A. Yes, a general report from the cargo inspector, who takes notes as to the 
conditions under which they are loaded at the port of shipment, where they were 
placed in the steamer, and we place these thermometers, this is a model which I am 
exhibiting to you (holding up model), in the hold with the fruit. The thermometer 
is locked up, and it is enclosed in a case which is perforated so that it records the 
temperature for the whole time the steamer is crossing the ocean, giving us a com- 
plete record. This thermometer is set before it is placed in the case and cannot be 
tampered with; the inspectors hold the key. Upon arrival at the other side our in- 
spector there opens the case, takes off the record and sends it to the Department. I 
have the records of the temperature covering every shipment of fruit that has been 
made from Montreal and Halifax during the past year. 

Q. You can tell from that record when the fruit arrives over there whether the 
temperature has been too high or too low? 

A. Certainly, we have an accurate record of the temperature for every minute 
the fruit was on the boat, and last year if you will look over the records of the tem- 
peratures you will find they were very good indeed. 

By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You have inspectors on the other side at London? 

A. Yes, at London, Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol and Liverpool. One half of 
these reports come from the other side and the other half from the inspector at this 
side. These (exhibiting documents) are the original thermograph reports and we 
use these as negatives from which to make blue prints. We can make as many 
prints as we like. The shippers get one, one is filed in the Exchange Room at the 
Board of Trade at Montreal. We have another here from the S.S. ‘Zealandia’ from 
Vancouver to Sydney, Australia, showing an excellent record of 35 degrees through- 
out the voyage. We have also records here taken on refrigerator cars from the 
Okanagan Valley to Calgary; they borrowed some of our thermographs this year to 
make these records. 

The CHairMAN.—We will have another meeting at which you can present the 
information. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You own the thermometers? 

A. Yes, the Department owns the thermographs. They cannot be tampered with 
en route as the keys are held by the inspectors only. The case is stowed as a piece 
of cargo with the apples, cheese, or anything of that kind. The inspector on the 
other side takes off this record and mails it back to the head office here. The instru- 
ment remains on the ship and comes back with it. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 


Q. How long have you been using these thermographs? 

A. Ten years. 

Q. How is it, if you have these records, that shippers come up here and tell us 
that conditions in the hold of the steamer are such and so as a result of which they 
suffer heavy loss, as much as $20,000 having, it is said, been host in one shipment 
because of the unsatisfactory conditions? 

A. Of course you see there is a large quantity of apples shipped in ordinary 
holds; we get the records of temperature in these as far as possible, but the records 
apply more particularly to the cold storage, although, as I say, as far as possible we 
get the temperature in the ordinary holds, and a great many of these records are of the 
ordinary kind. There has been a marked improvement in the temperatures on board 
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steamships even in the ordinary cargo holds in recent years, owing to the improvement 
in the system of ventilation. At one time ships were very poorly ventilated, especially 
these tramp steamers as they are called, which are under charter for a number of 
trips. Many had no ventilation at all except that provided by the ordinary cowls, 
but the contracts are now made to require forced ventilation by means of fans, so 
that, no matter what the condition of the weather is, there will be proper ventilation 
in the holds. The question of ventilation is a very important one. If you put 20,000 
barrels of apples in the hold of the steamer which is not properly ventilated, the 
process of ripening goes on*generating heat which is not removed. But, as I say, 
there has been a very great improvement in ventilation on ships in the last few years. 
The CHAIRMAN.—] think this cold storage question is of such importance that we 
will require another meeting, and we have Mr. Ruddick near at hand so that we can 
get him at any time to give us further information respecting it. It was suggested 
by someone, I think Mr. Thornton, and I think by a number of other members, that 
it would be wise to summon some of the leaders and experts in this industry, to come 
before this Committee and give evidence with relation to the problems which con- 
front us. If any members of the Committee desire to submit a motion in this 
direction I will be glad to receive it. 
Mr. Ruppick.—I intended to call the attention of the Committee—I am sorry I 
did not do it earlier—to this report of the Third Conference of Fruit Growers held 
‘last year. I think they have been sent to all members of Parliament, but in any 
case copies can be had for the asking. And then we have the report of Mr. Bunting 
on the Fruit Growing Industry made last year, covering the whole of Canada. I 
would also like to draw attention to the report of the Department’s trial shipment of 
peaches to England in 1910, giving full particulars. I may say that as a result of 
these trial shipments of peaches from the Niagara district, the business has been 
carried on ever since. One grower alone last year shipped 8,000 cases of peaches 
In 1910, 3,000 cases of peaches were shipped. These are single layer cases, about 
the same length and width as an apple box, and holding about six pounds of fruit 
The grower I mentioned has made a success of it. I don’t know just what his returns 
are, but I presume they are satisfactory, because he continues to ship. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG (Lambton).—Mr. Chairman, I would move that Mr. Daniel 
_ Johnson, President of the Fruit Growers’ Association of the Province of Ontario, be 
asked to appear before this Committee and give evidence on the fruit industry in 
general. 


Motion carried. 


Committee adjourned. 
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Hovusr oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 105, 
TuHuRsDAY, February 6, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The CHairMAN.—The hour has arrived for the commencement of business. Mr. 
Daniel Johnson, of Forest, Ontario, President of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, is here in answer to our call and will be prepared to give whatever informa- 
tion he has with respect to the fruit industry. 


Mr. Jounson.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; This is the first time that I have 
been called before your Committee, and I frankly confess that I scarcely know what 
to say or do. I believe that I am to be questioned as to what I know about the fruit 
industry. I would be very glad if that turns out to be the case because I do not 
pretend to be much of a speaker. I would very much rather that you should ques- 
tion me regarding the fruit trade of Ontario, or of Canada, and I will be very glad 
to answer those questions as far as my information will allow. I do not for one 
moment pretend to know all about the fruit growing business. I have been a fruit 
grower all my life, and my whole time has been spent in the production and market- 
ing of fruit. Along those lines, dealing with the various topics and the various © 
stages of the fruit industry, I would be very glad to answer your questions. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. We understand, Mr. Johnson, that the growers of apples are not receiving a 
fair return for their labour, and that the consumer of apples is paying too much. 

A. That is a fact, there is no question about it. Im Western Ontario, where I 
live, I believe that fully twenty-five per cent of the fruit went to waste last season. 
It was a very common thing, in driving up and down the country, to see the apples 
either lying upon the ground or hanging upon the trees, simply going to waste, while 
the purchaser or the consumer in the West was paying a very high and unreasonable 
price for his fruit. Now that is controlled very largely by cireumstances. The fact 
of the matter is, the fruit industry is not organized as it should be. I have here 
some figures showing the average price received by the grower for his apples. The 
average price, f.o.b., paid by the apple dealers this season was about $2.25 per barrel. 

By Mr. Wright: 

Q. To what kind of apples does that statement apply ? 

A. Baldwins, Spies, Greenings, Russets and such varieties as that—the standard 
varieties. For these apples the farmer sometimes gets 75 cents, sometimes 50 cents, 
sometimes $1.00 per barrel. Sometimes the farmer gets more, sometimes he gets less. 
Unfortunately, this year I believe the price was perhaps less than 75 cents per barrel 
in a great many places. That was owing, I think, to the policy pursued by the 
dealers. Very often a dealer will go around the country, look the apple orchards over 
and offer the farmer a certain price for his orchard. A case comes to my mind just 
now in my own county where a woman had an orchard in which she had taken a 
considerable amount of pride, and she had a nice crop of apples. Well, a dealer 
came to her and offered $125 for her orchard. She thought the offer was not sufi- 
cient, but what could she do? She said to herself: ‘I cannot do better, there is only 
one dealer in this district, and if I do not sell to him my apples will go to waste. 
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She came down to see me about it. I told her I thought the price was a most unrea- 
sonable one for her orchard. The woman said: ‘I will have to take it, there is 
nothing else fer me to do”. I said: “I will see if I cannot get your orchard into 
the Association.” I went to the Association and told the members the story of how 
this woman had taken such care of her orchard and yet was only offered $125 for 
it. out of which she had to pay the board of pickers and packers as well as haul the 
apples to the station. The Association decided to admit her into their ranks. The 
sequel is that I had a letter from her just before I left for Ottawa, stating that she 
had received, through the medium of the Association, $1,035 for her once: 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Does the system of selling orchards prevail very largely in the other pro- 
vinces ? 

A. It obtains very largely throughout Ontario. 

Q. Does it prevail in Nova Scotia? 

A. I believe the fruit growers of Nova Scotia are going into co-operation very 
largely in the marketing and handling of their fruit. ; 

Q. They are not selling their orchards? 

A. I am not sure about Nova Scotia. I think they do follow the practice to 
_ some extent but not to the extent they do in Ontario. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Did this woman net over $1,100% 

A. She says, ‘I received from my orchard $1,035.’ I think that after paying 
for spraying pumps, spraying material, cultivating and all that sort of thing, she 
claims to have received about $700. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Would a Central Co-operative Association be a benefit to the industry? 
A. I believe it would. They have formed such an association in Nova Scotia, 
and it is working out very satisfactorily, according to my information. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Is that for marketing the fruit? 
A. For packing and marketing. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. Is there not a want of uniformity in standards among the inspectors? 

A. Yes, I believe there is, and on several occasions I have raised my voice 
against that. I believe that inspectors sometimes mark down fruit at one end and 
pass it at the other, that there is not a uniformity of judgment amongst the inspec- 
tors at the present time in regard to the marking of apples. 

Q. Would a vigorous policy of advertising be of any effect ? 

A. No doubt it would be. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You have said, Mr. Johnson, that there was not uniformity. Could we not 
get the inspectors together and have them adopt some uniform standard? 

A. That would be a good idea. 

Q. There should be selection? 

A. I believe that is right. I believe the inspectors should be taught a uniform 
packing. I believe they should be taken to a school and taught to have uniform 
opinions. 
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By Mr. Wright: 
Q. What do you suggest? 
A. They have packing schools. There is one at present at Guelph where people 
are being educated how to pack apples. We have three men there now, learning how 
to pack boxes. The school is under the Department of Agriculture or Ontario. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. Should fruit associations be given wider powers, and if so, what would you 
advise ? 
A. I think they have powers now to organize ag they wish. At least, if they 
haven’t, it can be very easily arranged. 


By Mr. Schaffner: E 

Q. Will you state in a few words what is the system of gathering and packing 
apples in the Dominion ? 

A. The system in Ontario—I could only speak of the Dominion in a general 
way, but I know Ontario fairly well—is for the apples to be picked and packed right 
in the orchard. They are then hauled to the station and thence shipped. 

Mr. ScHAFFNER.—A very different system prevails in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. JoHNnson.—Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. ScHAFFNER.—For three or four miles the stations are very thick. They have 
immense buildings where the farmer brings his apples just as he picks them from the 
tree, and they are packed there and then shipped. 

Mr. Jounson.—That is being done in a good many places in Ontario, but the 
other is the general method. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. Is it a good way? 

A. It is the best way, there is no doubt about that. The central packing house 
system is the best. 

Q. What is the weakness of the orchard packing system? 

A. Well, there are so many different grades of packing. For instance, an apple 
buyer sends four or five gangs down to the orchard. Each gang works separately 
picking down the apples and packing them in barrels where they are exposed to all 
kinds of weather. The result is that the packer or shipper probably has half a dozen 
different grades of apples. 

The CHAIRMAN.—The advantage in the other system is that the apples are always 
dry. 

Mr. JOHNSON.—Yes, they are always dry, and in the orchards they very often 
get wet. 

By Mr. Wright: 

Q. How about cold storage when they are packed in the orchard? Are they not 
frequently left there for days? 

A. I have seen apples lying six weeks and then shipped to the Old Country. 

By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. After lying in heaps? 
A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Would there not be a danger in packing these apples and shipping them? 
A. In my own orchard I have men to pick the apples at so much per barrel and 


a team draws them to the packing house on a low truck, and they are packed there. 
Q. Probably you are close to the station ? 
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A. My packing house is in center of the orchard but some of the co-operative 
association draw their apples four, five and sometimes eight miles. 

Q. Where? 

A. At Forest in Lambton County. 

Q. Does it always arrive in good condition? 

A. Well, at first the fruit was bruised a little, but soon they learned to handle 
the apples carefully and when springs are put under the racks and there is a little 
hay in the bottom of the racks, the apples arrive in good condition. 

Q. They are conveyed in barrels? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr, Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. You were speaking of shipments to the Old Country. Did you find them 
satisfactory ? 

A. No, very unsatisfactory. This year I sent two cars and it was two cars too 
many. I have always lost money on apples shipped to the Old Country. 


By Mr. Wright: 
. How is that? 
They never arrive in good condition. 
. How are they packed ? 
In barrels. 
Is not that a weakness? 
. I think so. 
. Has cold storage ever been tried? 
. All I know is that the apples are shipped in good condition and arrive either 
slack or something of that kind, and don’t sell for anything like they should. I be- 
lieve dealers this year are losing money in large quantities by shipping apples to 
the Old Country. They bring in poor returns. 

Q. Is there any co-operative system between dealers here and in the Old Coun- 
try? Is there no agent to handle the apples there? 

A. Not in the Old Country. This year there is an association to which I, my 
brothers and a few friends belong. We have our own salesmen in the West, who 
look after our interests there, but usually the associations have no representatives 
either in the West or in the Old Country. In fact, I don’t know of any association 
that has a representative in the Old Country. 

Q. Don’t you think that a weakness? 

A. Yes. I never could quite understand why the associations did not have 
their representatives. I have just received a letter from my brother in the Old 
Country and he tells me that prices received at auctions are ruinous. 


bPOorOobrobPe 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. It is quite understood that there is an understanding between the dealers 
and the sellers at auctions? 
A. Yes. Generally speaking there is an understanding between auction men 
and the dealers over there, but I have never investigated and I cannot speak definite- 
ly about that. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Selling them by auction is a wholesale business. They are not disposed of 
in smalJ] quantities ? 
A. Oh, no, whole carloads are sold out in a few minutes. 
Q. So the small seller has no chance ? 
A. Oh, no, they won’t let him in. I understood that in Liverpool only members 
are allowed to get in on the market. 
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Q. Probably that is what is the matter with the English end of the apple business? 
A. I believe that is so. 


By Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 
Q. Do you favour a commission appointed by the government to receive fruit? 
A. I think something like that should be done. I don’t know just what powers 
you have but something of that nature would be a good thing. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. It seems to me, from what you have told us, that possibly right there is the 
difficulty that confronts the Ontario and Nova Scotian apple raiser and dealer who 
ships apples to the Old Country? 

A. Well I have found that out. 

Q. If that is the case then it is up to the authorities here to look into the matter 
and remedy it. 

A. I would think so. 

Q. That is a vital point in this investigation. 

A. The Old Country markets are so dangerous that most fruit men I associate 
with will have nothing to do with them. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 
Q. What about transportation facilities to the Old Country ? 
A. They are not very satisfactory. I can ship apples to Calgary and land them 
there in good shape, but fruit going to England is always damaged. That is a general 
complaint throughout the Province of Ontario. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Is the Western market sufficiently large to absorb all the apples you have to 
ship ? 
A. It is a good market and Western people are prepared to pay a good price, but 
there is a limit to their demand. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lymbton): 

Q. Don’t the people in the West get a lot of apples from Washington and Oregon? 

A. I believe the three Western Provinces take about sixty per cent of their apples 
from the States. We had a salesman at Regina last year and in every letter he told 
me about the carloads of American fruit coming in there. 

Q. Did you ever ask him why? 

A. He told me that they were using boxes, and another reason was that the 
freight rates were cheaper. 

Mr. Doveias.—I think the real reason is the packing. 

Mr. JouNsoN.—That is one reason, we have three men at the Agricultural College 
learning how to pack boxes now. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. You told us that your trade in the West has been quite satisfactory ? 

A. Yes, very satisfactory. 

Q. How do you account for that fact? 

A. We had a salesman in the West looking after our own interests. 

Q. Wasn’t it a fact, as Mr. Douglas has suggested, that a great deal of the fruit 
that went to the West was not satisfactory to the public. 

A. That is very true. 

Q. How do you pack your apples? 

A. We pack our apples in barrels very carefully. Number One’s are 90 per cent 
clear of all defects, or we try to have the grade clear of all defects. The Number Two’s 
were 80 per cent without scabs or worm-holes or anything of that kind. We have 
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found our Western trade to be a pretty fair one, but last season there were so many 
apples in the West, that I have three or four cars in storage there at the present time 

Q. Is there a demand for Number Two’s in the West? 

A. Yes, there is a demand for Number Two’s. We have sold No. Two’s in Moose- 
jaw for $4.40 a barrel delivered in ear lots. 

By Mr. Morphy: a 

Q. What is the size and weight of the most economical box that you ship, and 
the one that gives the best results? 

A. We have figured that out and we think that the uniform pox used for the 
Dominion is a very satisfactory one. It weighs, I think, about 50 Ibs. or three 
boxes to the barrel. 

Q. Is there anything in the handling of that box, apart from the packing, tha- 
prevents the bruising of the fruit? 

. IL do not know that I quite grasp your question. 

. The box is lighter than the barrel ? 

Yes. 

. Therefore is the fruit sent in the box less liable to be bruised? 

. Most decidedly. 

Is not that a great factor in the development of this trade? 

Yes, a very great factor. The Westerner, I believe, gets his apples in good 
_condition in the box, whereas there is a very large percentage of them bruised by 
pressure in the barrel. 

In a box the apples are packed better and wrapped in paper? 

Yes. 

Does that affect the fruit at all by absorbing moisture? 

The paper protects the fruit from evaporation, to some extn. 

And also protects the apples from bruising? 

The apples are held in position and kept from bruising. 

What is the extra cost of packing apples in boxes? 

. I think it costs about 10 cents to pack a box of apples anil probably 3 or 4 
cents for the paper. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. What does the box cost? 

A. It costs about 16 cents, whereas a barrel costs 45 cents. 

Q. There is very little difference then? 

A. Not very much difference. 

Mr. THornton.—With reference to the question that was raised a moment ago, 
I think by Mr. Douglas, that question to my mind is a very vital one. On a previous 
oceasion Deetor McIntyre, and I think every Western Member has done the same 
thing, drew attention to the fact that a great deal of the fruit going to the West 
is not good, and the result is disastrous to our Ontario apple trade there. 

Mr. JoHnson.—That is true. 

My. Trornron.—We heard a great deal about that this year. 

Mr. Jouxson.—Two or three years ago I was out in the West myself looking 
into that matter and saw so much of it that I was actually ashamed to tell the people 
there IT was an Ontario fruit shipner. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. What is the remedy for that state of affairs? 

A. Inspection at the point of shipment, I believe, very largely. I believe that 
apples should be inspected before they are shipped, and the man who does not put 
up good apples should not be allowed to ship at all. The staff of Inspectors who are 
doing the inspecting at the present time, are good men and are doing good work, 
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but the staff should be greatly increased. I believe that a dishonest shipper should 
be made honest and should be prevented from shipping inferior apples. 


Mr. ScHArrner.—You have a great contract on your hands in undertaking that. 


Mr. Jounson.—I admit that it will be a large contract, but if a thing is worth 
doing at all it is worth doing well. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. How would you go about it? 

A. I will give you my views as to that. 
By Mr. Ross: 

Q. How would you manage that inspection in the County of Middlesex? 

A. Most of the apples in the County of Middlesex are shipped via Grand Trunk, 
and the inspectors, could go up and down the line from Stratford to Sarnia and back, 
again on the other line to London. <A strict inspector could pretty well size up all 
the shipments. 

Q. In our part of the country, in shipping apples we do not seem to have any 
system of communication with the consumer in the West. Now, how can we establish 
direct communication between the seller and the buyer? 

A. By a system of co-operative marketing. Unfortunately in Middlesex, I think 
there are only one or two Associations. Practically speaking Middlesex has no co- 
operative Associations at all. 

Q. Has Oxford County any co-operative Associations ? 

A. In Oxford County I think there are one or two, but speaking generally, they 
have no Associations. The growers are simply the prey of any dealer who happens 
to drop in. Of course we are all human, and IJ suppose the dealer tries to make the 
best bargain he can. 

Q. Have these co-operative Associations a selling agency in the West? 

A. As a rule they appoint a man who understands the business. Their secreta- 
ries and their salesmen all understand the marketing of apples. In every town you 
will find a man who understands that business to some extent. In the County of 
Middlesex I know a number of these qualified men who act as managers of the Asso- 
ciations, and as a result they get well into touch with the trade. Furthermore, the 
Department of Agriculture of Ontario, and the Dominion, have assisted us a great’ 
deal in sending the names of members of the Associations to dealers. 

by the Chairman: 

Q. I understood you to say a moment ago that it cost ten cents to pack a box 
of apples. Would that include picking and packing? 

A. Not the packing. 

Q. What does it cost to pick and pack, otherwise your statement might be found 
to be mis-leading. 

A. I find that on the average to pack a barrel of apples costs 15 cents. Now, 
there are three boxes to the barrel, and the cost for picking would be five cents a box. 

Q. The cost for packing a box is ten cents? 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. That does not take them off the trees? 
A. Yes, that takes the apples off the trees. 
By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. With regard to our trade with the Northwest—and this I think is vital— 
you said you thought that a grower who would not put up good fruit should be pro- 
hibited from sending a barrel of apples to the West. 
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(. Hew would you propose doing that? 

“A. I would prosecute any man who shipped out bad fruit intentionally. Un- 
doubtedly there are men putting up fruit who do not know how it should be packed. 
For instance, in Middlesex there are men of this class and they might make mis- 
takes in putting up apples. To such men I think there should be a certain amount of 
leniency shown, generally speaking, I believe every packer should be compelled to 
put un good fruit. TI also think the inspectors should be instructors and that they 
should go amongst the packers and show them how to put the apples up. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. And you really think there are people in the County of Middlesex who do not 
know when they are packing apples properly? 

A. Take the case of a grower who has a small orchard and is packing his own 
apples. Naturally he wants the small ones to go in as well as the others. 

Q. But he knows better? 

A. Not always. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. It is not merely the small apples, the colour and size have also to be con- 
sidered in packing. 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Dovueias.—I do not think we can legislate to, prevent crookedness. Probably 
the best way of meeting the difficulty is by way of Co-operative Associations, as you 
have pointed out. 

Mr. THornTon.—But in the meantime, the poor packer has destroyed the reputa- 
tion of the trade. 

Mr. Doucias.—Co-operative Associations will bring it back again. 

Mr. THORNTON.—We are told that there is a demand in the West for Number 
Two’s. From the state of Washington, and other parts of the United States, they 
send their best Number One’s into Western Canada. If our Number Two’s and 
Number Three’s are thrown on the Western market it will completely destroy the 
reputation of our Ontario apples. 


By Mr. Steele: 

Q. Have they a system of inspection of apples in the State of Washington ? 

A. No, they have no system of inspection there that I know of. 

Q. How would you get over this difficulty by inspection: a large percentage of 
the apples produced in this Province are grown by farmers who have twenty to one 
hundred barrels. A buyer comes along, purchases the apples in an orchard, and 
instructs the farmer to deliver them at the station on a certain day, and perhaps on 
that very day they are shipped out by train. The Inspectors may not be there at 
that particular time. How could you provide for inspection under such cireum- 
stances ¢ : 

A. The Inspector is likely to be pretty closely in touch with everything that is 
going on, and the fear that he is likely to drop in at any hour on any day is likely 
to prove a deterrent to the packing of poor fruit. With the fear that an Inspector 
might appear at any time, the probability is that very much better fruit would be 
packed than at present. In some towns at the present time the Inspector is scarcely 
eyen seen; the staff are working hard enough, but there are not enough of them. 


Bp Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. Do the Inspectors go right to the orchards in Ontario? 
. A. Not very often. 
5—34 
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By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Are the Inspectors, as a class, qualified? 
A. As far as I know, the present Inspectors are very good men. 


By Mr. Wilson (Wentworth) : 
Q. In what Counties in Ontario are there Co-operative Associations 4 
A. In the Province of Ontario there are 45 such Associations. In the County 
of Lambton they pack about 45,000 barrels. In the County of Norfolk they pack 
about 63,000 barrels among the Associations. ; 


By Mr. McCoig: 

Q. What about the County of Kent? 

A. There is an Association at Chatham. 

Q. You have suggested the appointment of more inspectors, so as to enforce the 
law in the case of the small growers who have only from forty to fifty trees in their 
orchards. Do you suppose these men would pack their apples in the face of severe 
penalties at the price they have been getting lately? Last year the canners were 
only paying from twenty to twenty-five cents per hundred, and the farmers would haul 
their apples to the canning factory and dispose of them in that way. 

A. A great many farmers who have small orchards are afraid of the Inspectors. 
They are afraid to pack apples because the inspector is something of a policeman. 
He simply walks up and down and gives no instructions. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be better to have instructors as well as inspectors ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. The farmers would look upon the instructor as a friend? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He would co-operate with them and assist them in getting their apples in 
better shape for the market ? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. McCo1c.—The term “ inspector ” inspires the average man with fear. In my 
county the farmers have a lively recollection of the inspectors who were appointed 
to handle a disease that broke out among the hogs a few years ago. If the officer 
were called an instructor he would be regarded by the farmers more as a friend than 
an enemy, and would be cordially welcomed when he visited at different orchards. 

Hon. Mr. Burrett.—Inspectors have been appointed because certain Acts have 
been passed by Parliament which have to be lived up to, and for the violation of 
which penalties are applied. In the case of such laws as The Health of Animals Act, 
the Pure Foods Act, and the Fruit Marks Act, inspectors are appointed to see that 
there are no infractions of the law. Therefore, these officers are not so much instruc- 
tors as they are inspectors, appointed to see that the provisions of certain laws are 
carried out. If you depart from that principle it is not easy to see where you would 
stop. You would have to do the same in the case of other Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. Mccoic.—Before the Minister came in we were talking about instructors. 
I was anxious to know whether we could not have a set of instructors as well as a 
set of inspectors. 

Mr. Jounson.—Wouldn’t it be pessible to introduce legislation which would 
make these men instructors as well as inspectors? ° 

Mr. Mecoic.—That’s the point}. 

Hon. Mr. BurReLt.—The commencement of educational work in the interest of 
the people opens up a very big question and one which would seem to be a matter for 
the local authorities to deal with. What one gentleman said a little while ago—lI 
think it was Mr. Douglas—is absolutely true, that in the fruit growing sections of 
the West the educational work has not been done by the Federal Government, or even 
by the Provincial authozities; it has been carried on by Co-operative Associations like 
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those of which Mr. Johnson has spoken. The Federal Government, however, have 
greatly strengthened the system of inspection. To such an extent has this been done 
that we shall probably have to ask for an additional sum of from fourteen to sixteen 
thousand dollars in order to meet the expenditure this year. We have made a start 
in the matter of instruction and inspection, but if we were to yield to all the demands 
that are made, it would result in the creation of an army of inspectors and instructors, 
and would become a very formidable matter indeed. JI remember that thirty years 
ago, when I was engaged in fruit growing in the St. Catharines District, we had the 
same difficulty of getting men to realize that it would pay them to deal honestly with 
the public. Some of us did that thirty years ago, and we found it to be good business 
to try and persuade men that honesty is the best policy. That is the real solution 
of the question; it is hard to legislate honesty into anybody. More can be done, I 
believe, by the work of Co-operative Associations such as Mr. Johnson is connected 
with, and such as we have in my own Province of British Columbia, than by any 
other agency. 

Mr. Dovucuas.—Is the Province of Ontario doing nothing to assist the apple 
trade? 

Hon. Mr. Burrety.—TI imagine the Ontario authorities are doing a great deal in 
that direction. 


Mr. Jomnson.—Yes, they are doing a great deal of educational work along that 
line. But there is this fact to be remembered, the farmers are being educated to pro- 
duce fruit, but there is nothing being done to enable them to market it. 

By Mr. Wright: 

Q. You spoke about having some men of your own at Guelph College? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Under what auspices are they being instructed there? 

A. They are being instructed at the Agricultural College, and pay $2.00 for the 
course. 

Q. How many do you suppose will take that course this session ? 

A. I believe last week there were about twenty-five. 

Q. Is that the only place where such instruction is given in the Province of 
Ontario ? 

A. The only place that I know of. 

Q. How many such places do you think there should be in Ontario in order that 
instruction might be given at places convenient to the fruit growing district? 

A. I should say there really should be a dozen. 


Buy Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Is there co-operation in the spraying of orchards? 

A. I have had some experience, and I do not think co-operation is very satisfac- 
tory in handling orchards in that way. My experience is that the farmer is the 
best man to spray his own orchard, and that in doing so he will be very much more 
careful than any novice who goes out to do the work. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. Is not the minimum ear-load weight too high? 
A. I think it is, especially in vegetables. Our minimum éar-load weight is 30,000 
pounds, whilst in some States it is 17,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What is the minimum weight of a car-load of fruit? 
A. 24,000 pounds.. 

Q. How many barrels does that mean? 

A. I think 140 or 150. 
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. And you have to ship at a gross weight of 165 pounds to the barrel ? 
Yes, 165 pounds to the barrel. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. As a matter of fact you often put in 200 barrels, do you not? 
A. Yes, very often. You can put more than that into some ears. 


bo 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. It has been stated that Ontario fruit arrives in the West in bad shape. If 
the Ontario shippers, even with the possibility of inspectors dropping in on them at 
any time, are foolish enough to take chances, would they not do so to a greater extent, 
provided you do away with the inspector 4 

A. My suggestion was that they should be both instructors and inspectors. Then 
if a man was not honest enough to put up his fruit right, you should give him the 
full benefit of the law. 

Q. Would it not be an injuiry to the trade to remove the inspectors ? 

A. I would not do that. I would say that they should be instructor and 
inspector combined. 


By Mr. Webster: 

Q. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to have fruit which the Inspector 
really had inspected branded to say so. 

A. I would like to see that done. 

Q. That would be the way to get at it? 

A. I would be willing to pay a considerable smount towards the expense of such 
a thing, and I think that nearly every other reputable shipper in Ontario would be 
willing to do the same. 

Q. My practical experience is that a great myny people are not careless at all, 
but simply dishonest. 

A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. Coming back to the matter of freight rates, isn’t it a fact that the freight 
rates are even less from Nova Seotia to Edmonton than they are from Ontario to 
Edmonton ? 

A. The Nova Scotia Fruit Growers have an advantage over us in shipping to 
Edmonton. I am not saying that they are not paying enough—I think they are 
paying quite enough, and more than they should—but as a matter ot fact they have 
something like 700 miles farther to haul their goods, and they get a rate of one cent 
per 100 pounds less to Edmonton than we Ontario people get. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Your rate to Edmonton on a car of apples is $1.04 a hundred, I think? 

A. I have not got the rate to Edmonton. To Calgary it is $1.04 per ewt. 

Q. That is a pretty good rate from Ontario. You say the Washington men have 
a discriminatory rate in their favour, but I question that very much. Your state- 
ment is that it takes three boxes to a barrel. That would mean that the freight would 
be 34 cents per box. My experience is that from British Columbia the freight rate 
for apples is about 38 cents a box. 

A. I have something here bearing on that point. The Americans shipping from 
Oregon and Washington States pay for the haul of 765 miles between Lethbridge and 
Winnipeg, 18 cents a barrel, or 11 cents a ewt. while for the same distance we pay 
84 cents a barrel, or 51 cents a ecwt. 

Q. That is by the barrel, but they do not ship any barrels at all from Oregon 
and Washington. 
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A. No, by the hundredweight. In connection with the freight matters there are 
some things that I can scarcely understand. The American shipper, for 13 cents a 
barrel, can haul his apples for 657 miles, between Medicine Hat and Winnipez. We 
Ontario growers, shipping from Ontario to Medicine Hat, by Winnipeg, have to pay 
79 cents a barrel, or 66 cents a barrel more than the American do for the same dis- 
tance from Winnipeg to Medicine Hat. 

Q. You said that you have delivered apples in Calgary for four and somewhat 
dollars ? 
$1.72 a barrel in Calgary freight. 

You quoted the price per barrel delivered. 

. At Moosejaw $4.40 per barrel, delivered. 

And your freight rate would be what ? 

. $1.40 a barrel. 

. Why is the freight rate less to Moosejaw, than to Calgary ? 

. It is not. 

. You said $1.40 was the price per barrel 4 

A. Yes, and at Calgary $1.72 a barrel. 

Q. Yes, that is by the hundred. We were paying this fall for Washington fruit, 
number One’s, $1.65 a box. That would be $4.95 a barrel, wouldn’t it? 

A. Yes, about $5.00 a barrel. You were paying that retail. 

. Q. We were paying that wholesale by the car-load. If you can bring in fruit 
from Ontario to sell at $4.40 a barrel why have you not got the advantage if you put 
the right kind of fruit in? 

A. We do not get as much for our apples. 

Q. Why shouldn’t you get as much? 

A. That is the question; we have no methods of co-operation. My belief is that 
we should have a bigger campaign along the lines of co-operative marketing. We 
should get cheaper freight rates, and I would also like to see co-operative marketing 

“in the West. I know a dealer this year who sold a number of cars to co-operative 
farmers in the West at $4.40 a barrel. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. At what point, please? 

A. Regina. The producer got $1.95 a barrel, which was a pretty good price. 
At that price we think the producers are making money. The picking and packing 
of those apples cost 85 cents a barrel, the selling was 20 cents, the Railway got $1.40. 
The Railway always gets its toll no matter whether the sale is a profitable one or not. 
By that method the producer got 45 cents a barrel more than he would have received, 
even through the Association, and the consumer in the West bought his barrel of 
apples for $4.40, or 65 cents less than he would get them for in any other way. 


OrOrorOopr 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Then according to your figuring the farmers got what went to the middleman 
in other cases ? : 

A. Exactly, and the consumer at the western end, he got the share of the 
middleman also. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. According to the way I figure it out he would make money by shipping 
apples in boxes. 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. The freight rate on a box of apples is 52 cents, and allowing three boxes to 
the barrel that would give a freight rate of $1.56 as against $1.72 for the barrel ? ie 

A. Yes. ; 
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Q. So that while the consumer would pay more, because he would not get the 
same quantity of fruit, you would have a better and more satisfactory market by 
shipping boxes of apples to the West. 

A. I am fully alive to the importance of that method of shipment. I believe 
Ontario shippers will have to come to the boxes yet. I understand the Manitoba 
people do not care so much for boxes, but in Alberta and Saskatchewan they have 
got to have them. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. What about the delays in transit ? 

A. The Railway Companies are delivering apples at the very rapid rate of about. 
five miles an hour. They say they are giving us a special service and charge us 
accordingly, but some of the cars are only travelling at the rate of about three miles | 
an hour. Our Provincial Association during the past season has kept track of about 
2,000 cars, and we have complete records of their progress. The transportation com- 
mittee of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association appointed a man for the purpose 
of following up the record of those 2,000 cars, and we found the. delivery to be very 
bad. I could give you some interesting details if you wish to hear them. 

Q. All right, go ahead. 

A. Eleven cars by one shipper (E. Lick) to Winnipeg. The fastest time was by 
one car, taking seven days; three ears took fifteen days, or three and one-half miles 
an hour; one car took sixteen days, or three and one third miles an hour. The others 
took from eight to fifteen days, and the losses on these cars ran as high as $200.00 a 
single car, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were they cold storage ears? 
A. Yes, refrigerator cars. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Would that sum mean the net loss to the shipper? 

A. The net loss to the shipper. I have had a great deal of loss myself owing to 
slow transit in the shipment of apples this season. 

Q. Those apples were worthless when they arrived at their destination ? 

A. Some were almost worthless. 


By Mr. Wilson (Wentworth) : 


Q. What is the difference between the brand on American apples and the brand 
on Canadian apples? 

A. I believe the American shippers do conform to our law in shipping to our 
market. 

Q. Are the wholesale men in the West interested in orchards in the United States? 

A. We think so. I am not sure that it is right, but it is suspected, and very 
strongly suspected, that the wholesale trade in the West is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Americans. : 

: Mr. Doveias.—The Royal Fruit Company is an American concern, for one. 

Mr. JoHNsoN.—There are a great many of them. 

Mr. Dovueias.—They handle an immense amount of apples. 

Mr. JoHnson.—Naturally they encourage the importation of their own fruits. 
We believe the Railroad Companies of the United States encourage the shipment of 
fruit over their own lines into Western Canada. I am not sure as to the fact but I 
have been told on very reliable authority that a couple of years ago one of the big 
Railroad Companies of the United States dropped their transportation rates 40 cents 
a barrel in order to meet our competition and duty. Thus the Americans got their 
apples in at a very much, cheaper rate than we could get ours. 


* 
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Q. It is said that the Oregon apple is a better apple in appearance. 

A. We have been told it is a better looking apple. We think its flavour is not 
so good as ours, although they claim it is. 

Mr. WEBSTER.—[ think you are right. 


Mr. JoHNSON.—We think so. I often compare their apples to our Ben Davis 
for flavour. I am afraid the Hon. Mr. Burrell will not agree with me in that. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Don’t you think in view of what has been said here to-day by the men from 
the West and by the men who have had experience in the packing and shipping of: 
apples, that the true remedy is that a better apple, put up in better shape, should be 
shipped to the West? Do you not think that the Ontario packers and growers could 
command the trade of the West if they put up honestly packed apples, if it were known 
that there was honesty in the packing? 

A. I believe that is true, but the conditions in Ontario are different from those 
in other countries and other States. For instance, the growers in California and 
Oregon have large plantations whereas in Ontario the apple business is almost 
entirely in the hands of the farmer. These men carry on mixed farming and besides 
apples they raise live stock, grain, &c., on their farms. Most of these men are not 
in positions to reach out after other channels of trade, they are not strong enough. 
Those of you who are farmers appreciate the truth of that statement. The average 
farmer with five or ten acres of orchard is not in a position to go out after markets 
for his apples. One avenue by which that can be done is through co-operative socie- 
ties, and therefore it is desirable to undertake a vigorous campaign so as to encourage 
co-operation among the farmers. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. What percentage of Number Two apples do you sell in the West? 
A. About seventy-five per cent of Number One’s and twenty-five per cent of Num- 
ber Two’s. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Don’t you think it is inadvisable to ship Number Two’s and Number Three’s 
to the West ? 

A. No there is a demand for good Number Two’s. 

Q. Isn’t it true that by reason of shipping Ontario Number Two’s to the West the 
_ impression has gone abroad that the Ontario apples are not as good as the American? 

A. The Number Two apple is a good serviceable apple if properly packed and 
kept up to the standard required by our law. At the same time, the Number Two 
apple is a very hard fruit to sell, because when you go to a man and say, ‘I want to 
sell a car of Number Two’s,’ he will reply, ‘I don’t want your number two’s at all, no 
matter how good they are.’ 

Q. Those apples have been going to the West and they have been sold as Ontario 
apples ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But nothing has been said about their being Number Two’s, and it gives the 
Ontario apples a bad reputation when compared with Number Two’s from the United 
States. 

A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be better to cut out the shipment of Number Twos? 

A. I would not say so. 

Mr. Merner.—Eyvery barrel containing No. Two apples should be marked No. Two 
and the people would then know what they were buying. 
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nfortunately a great number of third grade apples are marked 
as No. Two. 

Mr. Merner.—Well, the inspector should be punished for passing apples in that 
way. 

By an honourable Member: 

Q. You told us, Mr. Johnson, that the railway companies charge Canadians 60 
cents a barrel more from Lethbridge to Medicine Hat than they do the Americans. 

A. No, no, I think British Columbia has the same rate, but I said the Ontario 
shipper is charged 66 cents a barrel more. 

By Mr. Best: 

Q. Now the people of Canada have built these railroads and own them. Should 
not the railway commission get after those railways and compel them to give the 
Ontario shipper the same rate as the Americans ? 

A. I should like to see something lke that done. 

Q. The railroads are simply destroying Ontario apples. Surely it is time some- 
thing was done to get fair-play ? 

A. I think so. I think there should be a vigorous campaign against the railways. 

Q. Why not have a deputation wait on the commission ? 

A. Well we have laid several matters before the railway commission ine have 
never got any satisfaction. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. What about stop-over privileges in regard to the shipment of apples? Would 
it not be an advantage to have those privileges extended ? 

A. We find we have no stop-over privileges. It is a thing which we should have 
and which the railways should give to us. Cars and cars in our own district went 
to waste this year simply because we have no stop-over privileges. Seventeen ship- 
pers report that with stop-over privileges they could have disposed of 191 cars of fruit 
that was either teamed to station or not marketed at all. 

Mr. Batu.—wWell, if the railway commission will not listen to our appeals it is 
time the government was asked to take a hand with the commission. 

By an Hon. Member: 

Q. Just what do you mean by stop-over privileges ? 

A. Well supposing I am going to load a car with Baldwins and Greenings and 
I have got the Baldwins down the line fifteen or twenty miles away. If I had stop- 


over privileges I could have the car stop there and load them on, but as it is I have 
to team them up or pay the local freight rate which costs as much as teaming. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 


Q. Coming back to the question of rates, Mr. Johnson, do the Canadian railways 
charge 66 cents a barrel more for apples than American railroads for the same dis- 
tance? 

A. Yes, for the same distance. 

Q. That statement only applies to the Province of Ontario? 

A. It applies to Ontario. 


By Mr. Steele: 


Q. On shipments going West? 
A. Yes. It means we are practically losing the trade of Suslalchawan and 
Alberta. 
By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. You quoted a rate, Mr. Johnson, from Medicine Hat to Winnipeg for Ameri- 
ean fruit, and you also quoted a rate from Medicine Hat to Winnipeg for Ontario 
fruit. Now would they not go over the same line of railway ? 
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A. Exactly. 

Q. And we pay 66 cents a barrel more than they do, and that excess is paid to 
the same railway ? 

A. Yes, there are three railroads, I believe. 

Mr. Best.—That is most unfair and it needs looking into more than anything 
else in the whole industry. 66 cents more over the same railway is a shame. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. I would like to understand this. Do you mean to say that a carload of 
American fruit, packed in Winnipeg, goes to Medicine Hat for 60 cents less than 


Canadian apples ? 
A. No, no. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q.—Supposing we shipped only No. One apples to the Northwest, what could we 
do with No. Two? 

A. We could not do anything. 

Q. What is the percentage of No. Two’s and No. One’s? 

A. I should think this year fully 50 per cent. 

Q. That would be a tremendous loss. Have you any suggestion to offer as to 

_ what should be done with our No. Two’s? 

A. Send them still to the West. 

Q. Would not the evaporators in this country take them ? ; 

A. They are not supposed to be very liberal. I know something about the 
evaporating business as well as the fruit business. Even at 20 cents a hundred we 
could not make any money this year. Last year we could make money at 60 cents. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. What about evaporated apples? 

A. Evaporated apples are not worth more than 5 cents a pound to-day. 

Q. Is there not the same difficulty with evaporated as with green apples? That is, 
there is a lot of rubbish put on the market which destroys the demand for that class 
of stuff? 

A. To a certain extent, yes, but not altogether. The evaporated trade is very 
much like wheat, there is a good market for it if once established, and the present 
price for good, prime evaporated apples is about 5 cents a pound. 

Q. The evaporated apple is tied up with the green apple industry. They are on 
a par in many respects, but don’t you think there is a lot of stuff on the market to-day 
that is absolutely worthless? You would not take it as a gift? 

A. I believe some of it sells for 2 cents a pound. Evaporated apples want taking 
out of the demoralized state they are in at present just the same as green apples, and 
there would be a demand if the right kind of stuff were put on the market. I think 
myself that the evaporators should be inspected as regards the quality of goods they 
put up. 

By Mr .Douglas: 

Q. Coming down to straight business principles, is it not true that the man who 
puts up evaporated apples properly commands the trade? There is a brand called 
the “Lalor” which commands a very high price in Canada. Is it not because it is 
put up properly ? 

A. I know a good many manufacturers who get as high as 6 pounds of evapor- 
‘ated apples to the bushel of green apples. I have not been able to get 5 pounds my- 
self, which shows that many packs are not properly dried. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What are the regulations regarding the inspection of evaporated apples? 
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A. There is no inspection so far as I know. There is an inspection of evapora- 
tors but no inspection of fruit. 

Q. Don’t you think it necessary ? 

A. I think there should be an inspection of evaporated apples. 

Q. What is the effect of an excessive quantity of moisture on evaporated apples? 

A. They mould. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. A law went into force last year which provides that there shall not be more 
than twenty-seven per cent of moisture in evaporated apples. 

A. In Canada? 

Q. Yes, in Canada. 

A. I did not know that. 

Hon. Mr. Burrett: The exact proportion of moisture in evaporated apples 
would be for the officers of the Inland Revenue Department to determine; it would ~ 
be difficult for our inspectors to determine that. 

Mr. THorNtoN: You have a fixed standard 4 


Hon Mr. Burret: Yes, but the Inland Revenue Department deals with that. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. The curing of evaporated apples is practically of more importance than the 
drying ¢ 

A. Yes. 

Q. The great trouble is that often the apples are not properly cured or evapor- 
ated ¢ ; 

A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. Even supposing the apples are properly dried they will not keep well unless 
properly cured? 

A. No, they are not as good. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Don’t you find the express rates, east and west, prohibitive? 

A. The express rates are killing the peach, plum and the tender fruit business; 
they are getting the whole thing. The express charge from Forest to Sarnia, 22 
miles, is 30 cents a hundred, while the same railroad company, over the same rails 
will haul fruit from Forest to Boston for one-half of that amount. 

Q. What about the rates from Sarnia to Winnipeg ? . 

A. In shipping fruit from Sarnia to Winnipeg the rate is $2.90 per hundred- 
weight. From Forest to Winnipeg, twenty-three miles less haul, the rate is $4.20. 

Q. Owing to the fact that Sarnia is a port of call? 

A. A competing point. 

Q. Why is it that apples pay double the rate for live stock, two and one-half 
times that for lumber, three times that for grain, and four times that for poles? 

A. I cannot see why there should be that difference. 

Q. Is there anything about the shipment of apples that would cause more serious 
loss to the railway company than the carriage of other goods? 

A. I cannot see that there is. I cannot understand the discrepancy. 

Mr. WEBsTER.—I spoke to one of the railway officials at one time in regard to the 
discrimination in the classification, and he simply said that the risk to the company 
in the case of perishable goods was so much greater. For instance, if an accident hap- 
pened to a car of coal, the coal would still be there, but if a car of apples were smashed 
everyone knows what the result would be. 

Mr. JoHnson.—Yes, but live stock, for instance, is carried at a less rate with 
much greater risk. 
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Q. Is it not a fact that many of the shippers from Ontario are merely acting 
as agents of wholesale dealers in the West? If so, who is responsible for the ship- 
ment of inferior grades of apples to the West. 

AG The Western man is very largely responsible because he can always place 
himself in touch with reputable packers or growers in Ontario. 


Q. From our part of the country they are nearly all agents of Western dealers. 
A. Yes, the Western dealers pack tremendous quantities of fruit. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. Do you find that serious losses result from the rough handling of fruit on the 
railways ? 

A. We find that they throw our fruit around in any way at all and it results 
in great losses, especially in peaches and plums. I would suggest that the fruit in- 
spectors should also be made cargo inspectors. I am afraid [ am going to increase 
their duties, but I cannot see why the fruit inspectors should not be in a position to 
prosecute a Railway Company for throwing-.our peaches and plums around and ren- 
dering them largely unmarketable, after we have spent months in taking care of the 
fruit. 

Q. The farmer with a small orchard will have to go out of business unless some 
other arrangements are made to take care of his fruit? 

A. There is no doubt about that. The small farmers are very much discouraged 
indeed. 

By Mr. Steele: 

Q. How would it do to have all fruits shipped to the West inspected at Winnipeg 
and Brandon? 

A. That would mean that they would get all kinds of rubbish out there. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Would not the fruit growers like to have their cars inspected ? 
A. The Apple Shippers’ and various fruit growing Associations have asked for 
that time after time. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. They do inspect shipments in Halifax. 
A. The same law that applies to Halifax also applies to us. 
Hon. Mr. Burretu.—Practically the whole of the Annapolis Valley apples go 
out by one port, and perhaps at one dock, where two or three inspectors can practic- 
ally keep tab on everything. 


By Mr. Webster: 

Q. I do not know what your experience has been, but mine has been that the 
most careful inspector and best instructor is the chap who has put his money into 
the article. 

A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. 

Q. And is on the ground himself. 

A. What about the poor fellow who is afraid to ship his apples and who has a 
small orchard? 

Q. If he puts his apples up right he can sell them to the dealers. 

A. The point I want to make is this: in Western Ontario I think fully 25 per 
cent of the apples went to waste, splended apples, the best of apples. The people 
were not organized in the shipping of those apples and no demand for them came. 
The result was they rotted, and the Western people lost the fruit which, under proper 
organization, they could have got at a reasonable price. They bought other fruit 
at a high price and the Ontario growers lost the fruit in their orchards. 
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By Mr. Lalor: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the great handicap in the shipping of apples to the West 
is the freight rates ? 
A. Very largely. 


By Mr, Sutherland: 
Q. You stated that you laid a complaint with the Railway Commission ? 
A. We have laid several complaints before the Railway Commission and they 
have given us no reply whatever. : 
Q. Have they acted on your complaints at all@ 
A. They have never acted on them. 


By Mr. Ball: 
Q. Should not the Railway Commission be pressed in some way, by this Govern- 
ment or otherwise, to give some heed to your complaints? 
A. Yes. We feel that they are not looking after our interests at all. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. It strikes me as very strange that evaporated apples can be shipped from New 
York to points in our Canadian Northwest at a lower rate than I can ship from my 
station in Ontario, although the haul in the former case is very much longer. 

A. I believe that is the case with apples shipped from New York state. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. In what way was the Soo market lost in connection with freight rates, and 
also Fort William and Port Arthur? 

A. The Northern Navigation Company refused to carry fruit to the Soo. We 
had to ship by some tramp boats, and as the railway rates are very much cheaper 
from New. York, they can buy their apples down there, take them to the Soo and 
pay the duty for a lower rate than they can buy from us. 

Q. And pay the freight rates? 

A. And pay the freight rates. 

Mr, THornton.—That is an awful state of affairs. 

Mr, JoHnson.—That is the condition of affairs I have been up against myself 
this year. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. You have also found that the car shortage interfered materially with fruit 
shipping. 

A. It interfered with us very seriously. 1 was affected that way myself, and my 
storehouse was piled up with thousands of barrels waiting for cars, but I could not 
get them. I have here one or two cases out of a great many on record. One shipper 
handling only nine carloads reports a loss of $300 by delay in getting cars. Another 
man one on October 24th, 1912, eight refrigerator cars. He received two on 
November 22, 35 days after. One came on 30th November, and one on December 
i, 38 days after. On October 24 there were ordered six refrigerator cars. Three 
of these were received on October 26, two days afterwards, and three on the 28th 
November, thirty-four days after, and all that time the fruit was standing there 
waiting and going bad. The railroads with their freight rates and their lack of cars 
and their lack of delivery are simply killing the fruit industry. The railway men 
tell us they are increasing their car capacity: ‘Why’, they say, ‘We are catering 
for that trade, we are building refrigerator cars and doing the best we can to meet 
vour trade’. As a matter of fact they are not. We find the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, for example, have less refrigerator cars now than they had four years ago. 
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Q. They charge a higher rate for fruit because it is of a perishable nature, and 
yet they do not take care of it? 

A. No, they do not take care of it at all. Their average rate of speed is about 
five or six miles an hour. The Grand Trunk in 1911 had 944 refrigerator cars. In 
1912, they had three cars less, or 941 cars. The C.P.R. have a little more conscience. 
In 1911 they had 1,329 cars, whereas last year the number had been increased to 
1,501. During the last ten years there has been practically nothing done in the 
building of refrigerator cars by the Railway Company. 

Mr. Ruppick.—I have been very closely in touch with the refrigerator car busi- 
ness. Railway Companies have been building a large number of new cars. What 
have they been doing with their old ones? 

Mr. Jounson.—These figures have been taken from the sworn returns published 
by the Railway Department. 

Mr. Ruppick.—But the Railway Companies have been building a lot of new ears. 

Mr. Jounson—I don’t know what the Railway Companies have been doing, but 
we fruit growers cannot get any more cars than we used to get. These figures have 
been taken from the actual sworn returns made by the Railway Companies themselves. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Possibly the Grand Trunk are employing a number of these cars in handling 
the United States traftic. 
A. Possibly they are, but according to their sworn returns they only had 941 
refrigerator cars last year as compared with 944 in 1911. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. What trouble have you experienced with regard to the pilfering of fruit en 
route 4 

A. Pilfering by Express Companies? It is a very dangerous thing to ship fruit 
by Express. They pilfer the fruit, and they simply smash it up in any way at all. 
The Railway Companies have not been so bad in the matter of pilfering. Sometimes 
there is the omission of a barrel, but they are not very bad offenders in the pilfering 
line. The complaints we have to make against them more than anything else are the 
high rates and the delays in transit. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you think the Railway Commission is acting fairly with you in ignoring 
your complaints in the way they have? 

A. I don’t know whether they are ignoring us or not. It has struck me that 
they have so much business on hand that they are not able to attend to everything. 
They certainly have not attended to our wants. 

Q. But these being perishable goods that you are shipping you would naturally 
expect that prompt attention would be given to your complaints. 

A. We had expected it but we did not get it. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. If there are any suggestions you would like to make to the Committee, please 


be good enough to state them. 
A. Tf we had a freight rate equal to the flour and grain rate of the Western 
shipper, we would be able to save 35 cents a barrel on our apples shipped to the West. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How far West? 
A. Right out to Winnipeg. JT have a note here on that point and it is that I 
think there should be an extension of power to the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
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At the present time the Commission has no power to issue an order dealing with the 
rough handling or pilfering of fruit. Neither can they issue an order with respect 
to the vexatious delays or the rough coupling. These are two very important things. 


By Mr. Lalor: 

Q. Do you find that much loss is experienced in the stealing of barrels of fruit 
in transit to the West? 2 

A. Not very much loss. We may lose a barrel now and then but it is not very 
serious. 

By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. You could hardly expect, I think, that a cargo of apples could be carried at 
the same rate as a cargo of wheat or flour. 

A. No, I do not think that we could. I merely brought that out by way of illus- 
tration. 

By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. With regard to pilfering, do the Railway Companies always make good your 
losses ? 

A. My experience with claims made upon Railway Companies is that it is 
cheaper, as a rule, to let the thing drop, rather than bother with them. They wil] 
run it on year after year and try to wear one out. 

Q. That has not been my experience with them. Whenever we make a claim 
on account of pilfering it has been invariably settled by the Railway Company with- 
in two or three weeks. 

A. Then you are very fortunate. We have had very many claims, but the Rail- 
way Companies have simply worn us out by a policy of delay. 

Q. Who presents the claim ? 

A. The shipper, as a rule. 

Q. Why should he? 

A. He should not. But we ship apples to ourselves. We have our own sales- 
men out West. I do not make these claims in the case of f.o.b. sales. The fruit 
growers would like to see the jurisdiction of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
extended so as to enable them to settle claims that have stood out for three months. 
We think that is quite long enough, and that the Railway Companies ean find out 
what they are going to do in that time instead of letting it drag on year after year 
until we have forgotten all about it. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. What other suggestions have you? 

A. I have here some notes as to why the apples are wasted in the orchards. Now, 
my opinion is, first, lack of co-operative organization; second, Railway and whole- 
sale firms discriminating in favour of American fruit; third, no marketing system; 
fourth, high rates and poor transportation service; fifth, the Western markets do not 
care for our barrel, and they want boxes. We have certainly got to come to the 
boxes. I would like to see a vigorous campaign instituted in favour of packing in 
boxes. 

By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. I would like to understand this: you say the Americans have the advantage 
in freight rates? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do not the British Columbia growers, on their fruit from Medicine Hat to 
Winnipeg, have the same rate that the American shippers have? 

A. I am not sure about that but I would suppose they have. 

Q. I understand that the British Columbia growers have the same rate from 
Medicine Hat to Winnipeg as the American shippers have to pay. 
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A. Possibly they have, I do not know as to that. But the figures I have gives 
are correct. They have been gathered by our transportation officer, who has been 
devoting his whole time to that matter. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Is the freight rate higher from Ontario to Winnipeg than it is from the points 
in Washington from which apples are shipped to Winnipeg? 

A. I should say that the Ontario rate is decidedly higher. 

Q. How does the mileage compare? 

A. I don’t know about that, but as I was saying, our shipments from Winnipeg 
to Calgary cost 84 cents a barrel. Their shipments cost them 13 cents a barrel, and 
they can distribute throughout the whole West for that rate. 

Q. The Railway Companies could not possibly haul apples for 13 cents a barrel 
from Washington to Edmonton. 

A. J understand that the freight rate from Calgary to Winnipeg is 13 cents a 
barrel. I think they are doing that because the Americans are getting the business 
at the other end. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. What is your freight rate to Winnipeg from Ontario? 

A. 88 cents a barrel, I think it is. 

Q. And from Walla Walla to Winnipeg? 

A. I have not got those figures. 

Hon. Mr. Burrevt.—It would be quite possible for this Committee if they want 
to get at the freight rates to call a railway officer who is familiar with the matter. 

The CuairMaN.—I think it would be the proper thing to do. 


a2 


Mr. Doveras.—There are many things in connection with freight rates that we 
do not understand. 

Mr. Jonnson.—We find that we have to pay higher rates to get our freight into 
Calgary. A Wholesale House in Calgary can stock up with American fruit cheaper 
than we can ship it on account of a cheap rate. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. I understand you to say that the rate on American fruit from Calgary to 


Winnipeg is 13 cents. 
A. Yes, 13 cents. 


By Mr. Lalor: 
. Going West there is discrimination against our own shipments ? 


Yes. 


bo 


By Mr. Wright: 

Have you made any shipments from Calgary to Winnipeg ? 

No, I never did. 

How did you get these freight rates? 

They have been worked out for me by the transportation man of our Associa- 
- tion, who devotes all his time to the question. He has been looking into the freight 


rates for the last six months. 


POPS 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. What did you say was the rate from Winnipeg to Calgary? 
A. The Americans pay 13 cents a barrel from Calgary to Winnipeg. The dis- 
tance between the points is 837 miles. We Ontario shippers pay 94 cents a barrel or 


5—4 
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51 cents a hundred. The question was raised as to why there should be so much 
American fruit in the Northwest, as to why perhaps 60 per cent of the fruit used in 
the three Western Provinces should be from the United States. That is the reason 
we came to figure out the rates. 

Q. These rates are granted not because the fruit is American but because it is 
being shipped Eastward. 

A. Yes, it is being shipped Eastward. I think also it is because it is being 
hauled on the lines of the Great Northern through the American states. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. You would naturally think that if there were any discrepaney it ought to be 
in the ether direction. Your apple shipments are generally made in the Fall just 
as the shipments of wheat are coming East? 

A. Yes, you would naturally think that the cars would be going back to the West 
empty. 


Mr. DoucLas.—Yes, but it is refrigerator cars that are used for the apple trade. 


The CHamMAN.—Now, gentlemen, time is slipping by and if you have no other 
questions to put to Mr. Johnson the Minister of Agriculture has a few words to say. 


Hon. Mr. Burrety.—It has been a great help to have Mr. Johnson here, and the 
information he has given will, I am sure, be very helpful. If Mr. Johnson has finish- 
ed his subject I would remind the Committee that Mr. Ruddick, Cold Storage and 
Dairy Commissioner, and Mr. Macoun, Horticulturist of the Experimental Farm, 
are here. Possibly they may have some questions to put to Mr. Johnson, questions 
that he may be very glad to answer, and the information elicited may se to cover 
the ground more effectually. 

We have been told by Mr. Johnson that the greatest drawback to the fruit indus- 
try relates to the railway and express questions, and that the Railway and express 
Companies are practically killmg the industry. J am not as closely in touch with 
the fruit industry of British Columbia as I was some years ago. When I wa’ more 
closely connected with it we got some of our grievances remedied, and I had an 
idea that the conditions of the industry were getting better all the time, but perhaps 
it is a slow process. As far as British Columbia is concerned we have our grievances 
in the fruit industry like everybody else, but we have not, I think, any very serious 
grounds of complaint so far as freight and express questions are concerned. These 
have been remedied to some extent. 

In regard to what Mr. Johnson says about the Railway Commission, it is most 
desirable that the Commission should give a fair hearing and a fair response to any 
legitimate complaint put before it in less time than Myr. Johnson has indicated. I 
know that in regard to matters connected with the Express Companies the new 
Chairman has the whole question of Express rates under consideration at the pre- 
sent time and probably will have something to say on it before very long. If Mr. 
Johnson will remember, in 1905, at the Fruit Growers’ Conference, a Committee of 
six or seven of us representing all the Provinces waited on Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
persuaded the Government of that day to put the Express Companies under the con- 
trol of the Railway Commission. It certainly would not be any good to put these 
Companies under the control of the Commission if the Commission does not control 
them in the interests of the public. 

Mr. Johnson also touched on the educational question in connection with our 
inspection system. I would not like anybody to think that we do not, in connection 
with that system, carry on some instructional work, and I do not suppose Mr. John- 
son meant to convey that idea. The fact of the matter is that one of our most effi- 
cient inspectors in Ontario, Mr. Carey, is doing as much work of that kind as he 
possibly can, especially in regard to the packing of boxes, of which I am glad to hear 
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Mr. Johnson so heartily approves. Mr. Ruddick tells me that Mr. Carey is giving 
his whole time to instructional work along those lines, and last year I authorized a 
special box inspector to go to Guelph for the short course so that he might give a lot 
of lessons there. Anything legitimate along that line we will be glad to look into 
and endeavour to remedy as far as we can. 

I think I am right in saying that Mr. Johnson laid more stress on anything, 
apart from the difficulties connected with the railways, on the success that was to be 
achieved by means of Co-operative Associations, and I think he is absolutely right. 
In regard to this matter of honest packing, it is true it is not all that could be desired 
from the consumer’s standpoint, but those of us who have been in the practical busi- 
ness of fruit growing believe that it is very much better than it was years ago. I 
know as regards the old district that once I lived in, in Niagara Peninsula, that 
when I went back there had been marked improvement, and I suppose Mr. Douglas, 
speaking as a Northwest consumer, will admit there has been an improvement on the 
methods of say ten or twelve years ago. In British Columbia we have been driven 
and forced into improved methods by the competitive work of the great Associations 
fof California, Oregon and Washington. To show you how slow it is, how it goes 
against the grain of men to have to reject a lot of the poorest fruit, which is not 
fit to be put on the market, I can give you as an illustration an association 
that was formed sometime ‘ago in British Columbia. They employed a first-class 
manager, whose business it was to overlook and be responsible for the packing. 
As the men brought in their fruit it was culled by that expert packer 
and graded as No. 1, No. 2 and so on. Well, the first year of that 
association’s work the man was nearly murdered, of course, and there was 
all kinds of trouble because he was culling out so rigorously, and great pressure 
was brought to bear against so rigorous a grading; but as time went on and 
the same high standard was maintained the fruit of that association began to get 
known as a first class product and the result was that there was always a place for it 
on the market. 

Tn regard to Mr. Johnson’s complaint which I think probably is right—that the 
small orchard is in danger of being crowded out, I think myself that the small or- 
chardist who does not exercise intelligence in his work is certainly going to be 
crowded out, because it requires just as much intelligence to grow and pack first 
class fruit as it does to rear Shorthorns or any agricultural product, and any 
man who thinks he can get along without intelligent application will certainly not 
make a success of it. When I went back to the Niagara peninsula after being in 
British Columbia a great many years I found the conditions there very bad. Prob- 
ably 1894-99 were the worst years they ever had, in so far as the marketing and 
packing of fruit goes. I found that the men in that district who had given careful 
and intelligent application to their business were thriving in spite of a great many 
disabilities, and a great many men had been driven right out of the business. That 
was the result down there. 

I think it is absolutely true that success must come through co-operative efforts 
to eliminate the middlemen, who grab so large a slice of the product as it passes from 
the producer to the consumer, and a better system of marketing is certainly needed. 
There is no question about that. This year we had to face the conditions which pre 
vailed in 1896-7. I know that in that year I had 3,000 cases of peaches in my own 
orchard go absolutely to waste because there was an enormous erop on both sides of 
the line which had to be marketed, and no market could stand it. The same thing 
occurred again this year, to some extent. It is largely because of the enormous pro- 
duction, not only in our own country, but on the other side of the line. Mr. Ruddick, 
the last time he was here, gave you some figures showing that Washington packers 
were only getting from 37 cents to 70 cents a case. In British Columbia we estimate 
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that to cultivate, pick, pack, put a proper amount of interest on your capital and 
deliver on board, costs from 55 cents to 65 cents a case to the grower. Our men have 
gone into this very carefully. The American figures are a little lower—from 45 cents 
to 50 cents—and with a production of probably 14,000 or 15,000 carloads for exporta- 
tion from those Western States you can easily understand what the conditions were 
in America in a year like this. Down in Walla Walla there were orchards that were 
never picked at all because the men came to the conclusion it would not pay them 
to pick. 

Thad a talk with some C.P.R. people when I came down last fall, because I had heard 
so many complaints, and they told me that a better system of organization amongst 
shippers and producers of fruit, with a view to better distribution of their product 
would effect a great improvement. One of them stated that our men were bitterly 
complaining because they could get absolutely nothing for their peaches. I know of 
one point where 300 to 400 tons rotted in the orchard. Sir Willian Whyte and other 
C.P.R. officials with whom I diseussed this, told me that there was no time when 
dozens of small towns scattered throughout the Northwest could not have handled a 
earload of fruit and paid a price for it that would have netted a fair profit to the 
man in the orchard. But what happened was this. All the growers were shipping 
to Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg or some other big point where there would be 30 
to 40 cars of American fruit at the same time. Unable to dispose of them there, they 
would be shipped to some other point almost as big, in the hope of distribution, but 
without success, as the same conditions prevailed there. Now if we had had a dis- 
tribution organization, so that the cars could have been diverted to different points 
in the Northwest where small lots were needed, a large majority of these carloads 
would have been saved and brought a fair price to the shipper. Throughout that 
vast country not one man in ten tastes fresh fruit, from the fact that he cannot af- 
ford it or because the fruit does not get to him im proper shape. I am speaking now 
of the whole country. We could reach five times our present market with proper 
means of distribution. 


Mr. Pouce ias.—Is it not a facet that the C.P.R. gives a special rate to Edmonton, 
Caleary and Saskatoon, for fruit, thus preventing it from going to smaller places? 


Hon. Mr. Burreti.—lI would not be positive as to that. 
Mr. Dovcuias.—I think it is true. 


Hon. Mr. Burretyt.—That may be, of course, but at the same time I think the 
C.P.R. would meet in a fairly reasonable way every attempt to try and improve the 
transportation and distribution of the fruit all through the Northwest. Of course 
these railway questions are very complex and it is only human nature for them to 
say to us, ‘We put on just what the traftic will bear.’ I think, however, that there is 
a little better disposition now on the part of some of the companies to meet the grow- 
ers and producers whenever they are ready to get together and work out a scheme 
along business lines. I think the suggestions of Mr. Johnson are admirable, and I 
think the more we hear of these things and invite suggestions from the big growers, 
the better it will be for the whole industry. We are working on the same lines, we 
want to bring the producer and consumer together in such shape that the former can 
always feel that he has a good article to ship for which he can get a reasonable and 
decent price. And the consumer, I am sure, will always be willing to pay that price 
if he gets that article. So I would make the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, in sitting 
down, that the Provincial Fruit Growers’ Association of British Columbia, or the 
Government of that Province, depute some man to come before this Committee in the 
course of a week or two, to give information on the points raised this ; morning, and 
that the same course be followed in regard to the Province of Nova Scotia. 


ie 
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The CHamMan.—Will you suggest the name of a witness? 


Hon. Mr. Burrert.—tI do not think I could suggest a name as well as the Pro- 
vincial authorities could. I would propose that you get into touch with the Deputy 
Minister, Mr. Scott, and he will probably give you the name of the best man to eall. 


Mr. THornton.—Would it be wise to adopt this morning some definite line of 
action calculated to meet the conditions that have been disclosed? 


The CHaAtirMan.—I think it would be better to wait until all the evidence is in 
our possession. 


Mr. ScHArrner.—Did I understand the Minister of Agriculture to say that the 
fruit growers of British Columbia are fairly well satisfied with their freight and ex- 
press rates ? ; 

Hon. Mr. BurreLti.—lI said that on the whole I thought there was no very great 
ground for complaint, and that the fruit growers this year are pleased with the C.P.R. 
You think, I suppose, it was on account of the tremendous competition coming in 
from the United States. Mr. Ruddick may know the facts better than I do. How 
does the matter stand, Mr. Ruddick ? 

Mr. Ruppick.—I think the fruit growers were fairly well satisfied with the con- 
cessions they received. Last season there was a great improvement in the facilities 
afforded in getting out the fruit from the Okanagan. Okanagan Lake is one hun- 
dred miles long and the railway terminus is at its northern end. The railway company 
provided barges on which refrigerator cars were carried down to the different landing 
stages along the shore. “The cars were put on shore, loaded with fruit at these different 
points, and then conveyed back to the terminus. That was one of the things that 
gave relief this year, but there were other concessions in connection with railway 
rates. If I might be allowed to make a suggestion on the question of freight rates 
it seems to me we could get the information very easily by simply asking one of the 
traffic officers of the Railway Commission to appear before you. All the railway 
rates are on file in the offices of the Railway Commission, and their officers can give 
you such information as you require. 

Hon. Mr. Burrett—We want to go further than that and ascertain why certain 
alleged discriminatory rates are adopted. 

Mr. Tuornton.—The same thing applies to express rates. 

Mr. Ruppick.—I do not know how far they have gone in the matter of express 
rates. 

Hon. Mr. Burrett.—They are all under the control of the Railway Commission. 

Mr. Lator.—W ould it be possible for us to get the competing rates in the United 
States for the same distance? 

Mr. Ruppick.—As a matter of fact I had those rates the last time I was before 
the Committee. I did not bring them to-day because I did not expect they would 
be asked for. I have copies of the rates to points in Oregon and to Calgary, which 
were furnished by the Railway Commission. 


Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—I have a motion to make, but before presenting it 
IT wish to ask Mr. Johnson one question: Do the Co-operative Associations in On- 
tario, so far as he is aware, appoint their own apple inspectors in addition to e:- 
operating with the inspectors appointed by the Government ? 

Mr. Jounson.—Some of the Associations do. For instance in Norfolk the fruit 
growers pack some 65,000 barrels. They have, I think, four or five inspectors, men 
who do nothing else but simply go round and inspect the apples, devote all their time 
to the inspection. These men of course work in co-operation with the Dominion 
Government Inspectors. Im the case of the average Association the inspector is 
Manager, and he watches matters as closely as he can. 
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Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—In the Province of Nova Scotia, particularly in 
the Western part, great advances have been made in the system of co-operation. They 
have had some experience with regard to the Western market, and know just exactly 
how that experience has worked out. I would therefore move that Mr. 8. B. Chute, 
of Berwick, Nova Scotia, President of the Association of Co-operative Societies, he 
summoned to appear before this Committee to speak on the work of co-operative 
societies in the Province of Nova Scotia. Mr. Chute is a practical man in every 
sense of the term—I think Mr. Burrell will bear me out in that statement—and 
ought to be able to give the Committee some valuable information. 


Motion agreed to: 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons. 
COMMITTEE Room No. 105. 
TuHurspay¥, February 13th, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The CHaiRMAN.—Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr. S. B. Chute, of 
Berwick, N.S., manager of the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia. This 
gentleman is coming from one of the Eastern Provinces. You hear a great deal 
about the fruit industry of Nova Scotia and no doubt he is in a position to give you 
some valuable information respecting that most important and valuable industry. 
I would suggest that it will be more agreeable to the witness and at the same time 
be more satisfactory to the Committee if you keep to one subject till you have pretty 
well exhausted it before looking up another branch. It will be better for the witness 
and the information will be in much better shape for the public. We will now hear 

*what Mr. Chute has to say. 


Mr. S. B. Cuutre.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In the first place I wish to 
thank you for the courtesy you have extended to me in inviting me to place before 
you the claims of the Fruit Growers of Nova Scotia, also to state that your considera- 
tion in so doing is much appreciated by the 1,500 farmers comprising the member- 
ship of the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia. 

This Company, of which I am general manager, is comprised of twenty-nine 
Co-operative Companies. Other companies are being organized and it is safe to 
estimate that in June next there will be in the United Fruit Companies, forty such 
Co-operative Fruit Companies, representing 75 per cent of the entire apple crop of the 
Valley. Up to the present time we have this season shipped over 300,000 barrels of 
apples. 

The Fruit Industry of Nova Scotia has made wonderful strides in the last few 
years, while ten years ago the total exportation of apples did not exceed 600,000 
barrels, last season some 1,700,000 barrels were shipped. 

As an indication of the steady growth, I quote the following figures :—1880— 
41,785 barrels; 1890—89,000; 1896—409,000; 1903—600,000; 1908—625,000; 1909— 
1,000,000; 1910—350,000; 1911—1,700,000. 

Huge acreages of orchards have been set out during the last five years and it is 
safe to predict that in five years’ time 3,000,000 barrels of apples will be an average 
yearly shipment for the famous Annapolis Valley. 

You will gather, therefore, that this industry is rapidly becoming one of the most 
important in Nova Scotia and we who are engaged in its operation and have large 
sums of money at stake feel that the time has come when the Dominion Government 

should give us the same measure of protection that is provided for other important 
industries. 

I think this can best be accomplished by the creation of a Department whose 
special care shall be the interests of fruit industries of the Dominion. At present 
this industry is in the care of the Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner but we feel 
that it is now of sufficient importance to merit the sole attention of a special Depart- 
ment. ; 

The fruit industry is labouring under many difficulties and disadvantages and 
is seriously handicapped thereby. 

We in Nova Scotia feel that we have a decided grievance in the matter of rail- 


way transportation. 
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Many years ago when very few apples were shipped they were placed on the 
railway schedule under Section 5. This is a specially high rate made to cover 
perishable commodities that have to be transported quickly and which require special 
attention to prevent spoiling. Jor all practical purposes it can be said that apples 
are now only shipped in carload lots and receive exactly the same attention from 
the railway companies as such merchandise as feed, flour, fertilizer, ete. Cars of 
apples are handled with no quicker dispatch and receive no better attention than the 
commodities mentioned. 

The railway companies accept no responsibility of any kind in connection with 
the apple traffic and in cold weather will endorse all bills of lading “owners risk of 
frost,” and have no seruples even in the coldest weather to side track several cars of 
apples all night, in the short run between Annapolis Valley and Halifax. 

Apples shipped in carload lots to Cape Breton receive no consideration other 
than would be given to general merchandise. The same thing applies to trafic to 
Montreal and Winnipeg. Our consignees at Montreal complain very bitterly of the 
length of time apples are in transit. During the warm weather when soft fruit is 
being shipped, the delay arising costs us thousands of dollars in deterioriation of 
fruit. Many cars this winter have been ten days in transit between Annapolis 
Valley and Montreal, while general merchandise carried on a lower rate when dis- 
patched to connect with boats, will complete the journey in three days. 

Cranberries have been ten days making the trip to Montreal and have arrived 
almost worthless and we have had to pay a special rate for quick dispatch which we 
are not obtaining. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. Did the C.P.R. put any proposition before you absolutely preventing you from 
shipping west over the G.T.R? 
A. They held us up for several days and would not allow the apples to be taken 
away from the station unless we had bills of lading over their road. 
Q. There were a number of barrels of apples ready for shipment? 
A. Car lots. 
(). Where were these apples going to? 
A. To Winnipeg and points beyond. 
By Mr. Best: 
Q. Can you tell us what percentage of apples went to the Western Provinces 
and what percentage to the Old Country ? 

. A. Up to 1911 we shipped practically nothing West, only a few cars of Graven- 
steins. In 1911 we put out 13,000 or 14,000 barrels and last season somewhere about 
10,000 barrels. About 3 per cent. of the crop goes to the West. About 80 per cent. 
went to the Old Country and the balance to the local markets. 

Q. Do you make most on those you send to the West or on those shipped to the 
Old Country ? 

A. Oh, the Western was a nice market for our Gravensteins. I do not know 
that we have figured it up that way. We fill up the English market with all they 
can take at the price, but Winnipeg is also a good market. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): > 

Q. You have just referred to the shipment of some 300,000 barrels, that of course 
referred to the shipments of your own United Fruit Companies; you were not speak- 
ing of the whole of Nova Scotia? 

A. Yes that was the United Fruit Companies output and I should think 3 per 
cent. of the Nova Scotia apples is all that has reached the West yet, and 80 per cent. 
of the crop went to the Old Country and the balanee went to the local markets; 
Montreal, Halifax, Sydney, Newfoundland and to South Africa. 
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Q. What was the total of the Association shipments this last season 2 
A. Some 400,000 barrels. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. What price did you get in 1911 in the West? 

A. We sold in 1911 in the West commencing at $2.50 a barrel, but when the spe- 
culators found there was a market there they came in and bought the apples from the 
growers at from $1.10 to $1.25 and quoted at $1.35 to $1.50 f.o.b. cars. 

Q. That was f.o.b.? 

A. Yes, we had to reduce price to $1.75, but the farmers would sell to the specula- 
tors for from $1.10 to $1.50 a barrel. 


By the Chairman: 
. At $1.10, do you mean picked and packed ? 
Yes. 
That does not include barrels? 
Yes. 
What are they worth? 
Twenty-five to thirty cents. 
What is the cost of packing? 
Fifteen cents and ten cents to pick. 
Twenty-five cents picked and packed ? 
Yes. 
Your barrels were uncommonly cheap, were they not? 
Yes. 
We cannot get barrels at that price up here? 
. This year they cost twenty-eight cents. 
You have never paid more than thirty cents down there? 
. Never except when some cooper squeezed the poor farmer, twenty-five cents has 
been ihe average price for the past ten years, but we will have to pay thirty cents for 
barrels in the future. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. What material are they made of? 

A. Spruece—soft wood. 

Q. Have the farmers any idea how long at the present rate of consumption the 
supply of spruce for apple barrels in Nova Scotia will last? Have any steps been 
taken to conserve the supply ? 

A. No, it has not, but we have no fears with the immense acreage of timber 
land there, of the supply running short. 

Q. Has the Conservation Commission on Forests ever taken up the consideration 
of the subject with your society do you know? 

A. No, it has not. 

Q. Has the local government of Nova Scotia made any suggestion with regard to 
that matter? 


A. No. 
Q. What do you think? That it would be a good thing to have the farmers 


themselves interested in endeavouring to act in co-operation with the officials that the 
Government may appoint under which the conservation of forests may be looked after 
in the Maritime Provinces ? 

A.. I think it would be an excellent idea because the barrel question is going to 
be a very serious one in the next twenty years. 

Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—I might point out to the Committee my reason for 
asking these questions. From the records of the local government, after an extensive 
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analysis that was made in 1911, in July and August of that year, it was found that in 
Nova Scotia we were cutting timber about a million feet faster each year than it was 
growing; and it was pointed out that urgent steps should be taken in order to prevent 
the supply from becoming exhausted. I thought it might be well to mention this to 
the Committee as similar conditions may prevail in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Cuute.—The Government is taking special care in regard to forest fires. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What percentage of your output is put in boxes? 
A. Practically nothing at all. Our society has shipped this year 16,000 boxes and 
300,000 barrels. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. How does the price for boxes compare with the price for barrels? 
A. It pays us to pack in boxes, but the average farmer is to ocareless to grow, 
spray and handle fruit fit for boxes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is ten cents a barrel the average price for picking? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Then your wage conditions must be very different from here. 
A. Well, $1.50 a day is the average wage down there. 

By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. Is that with board? 
A. No, the man boards himself. 

By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. How many co-operative associations have you down there? 
A. Twenty-six this year, united with United Fruit Company. 
Q. What percentage of the farmers are members of the associations? 
A. We consider that nearly half the farmers belong to them. 


Mr. Scuarrner.—I think it would be well if Mr. Chute explained the system 
adopted in Nova Scotia. Most of these men are from Ontario, where, I think, our 
system is quite different. 


Mr. Cuutre.—I am very much interested in the transportation question. 

While two years ago our apples were carried to Winnipeg in five to seven days 
on an average, this year the quickest dispatch we have received has been ten days. 

I therefore claim that the railway companies are charging us for a service that 
they are not giving, and under existing conditions we have no remedy. 

Carloads of feed and flour are carried from Montreal to the Annapolis Valley at 
a rate of twenty-five cents per 100 pounds, and receive the same despatch and atten- 
tion as carloads of apples for which we have to pay 32 cents per 100 pounds. 

Fertilizer from Halifax to Annapolis Valley is rated at six cents per 100_pounds, 
while apples receiving only just the same amount of attention, and for which the 
railway company assumes no further responsibility are rated under section five at 
eleven cents per 100 pounds. 

You will see by these figures that the railway companies are levying on the 
apple industry a toll out of all proportion to the services rendered. 

In addition to this they flatly refuse to grant us clean bills of lading; endorsing 
all bills of lading submitted, “Shippers Load and Count.’ A bill of lading so endorsed 
is perfectly worthless. They claim that ears being loaded at our warehouses are 
loaded on private sidings, and for that reason we cannot obtain a clean bill of lading. 
While the apples are certainly loaded at our warehouses, all of these warehouses with 
but one exception are at railway stations so that the officials have not to be away 
from their stations for the purpose of checking cars. 
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Now the milling companies and the fertilizer companies who enjoy the lower 
rate also enjoy the privilege of clean bills of lading although their cars are, generally 
speaking, loaded on private sidings quite a distance from stations. 

On any advice of shortage in a car of feed or fertilizer, the shippers, through 
their clean bills of lading, are able to claim on the railway company and collect for 
the shortage. We, on the other hand, pay a higher rate, receive no better service, and 
cannot even obtain a clean bill of lading, and are therefore unable to claim in respect 
of shortages. 

You will realize that this is a somewhat serious matter to our company who are 
shipping 20,000 barrels of apples weekly. 

We are also treated very unfairly in connection with supply of rolling stock to 
earry our apples to Cape Breton, Montreal and the Northwest. Last fall we had to 
eancel orders for thousands of barrels of apples, because we could not obtain rolling 
stock to convey same to the Northwest. We gave the railway company timely notice 
of our requirements, ordering the cars required a month in advance, but when the 
time came to ship, very few cars were available and thousands of barrels of Graven- 
steins, after waiting many days, had to be shipped across to Europe at a tremendous 
loss to the growers. Had they been shipped when packed they would have brought 
big prices. 

: We went to some considerable expense to establish a trade in Cape Breton and 
Montreal, but this trade has been entirely killed through lack of proper rolling stock. 
Refrigerators are required for this trade after November. 

I am not familiar with the scope of this inquiry, but while before you I would 
like to mention another matter we should like remedied. At the present time there 
is a duty on acid phosphate coming into Canada. Acid phosphate is used very largely 
by orchardists in the production of apples, and is, in fact, part of the raw material 
from which their product is made. To retain the duty on this material is a direct 
tax cn orcharding and general fxrming and benefits no particular industry. 

I have received no particulars of the purpose of this committee beyond what I 
have read in the newspapers, but what I have gathered there would indicate that you 
will inquire into the ways snd means of increasing the consumption of apples by 
reducing the cost to the consumer. 

We in the Annapolis Valley consider that we have adopted methods that will 
not only reduce the cost of fruit to the consumer, but will secure for the producer more 
money for his product. 

This we are accomplishing through co-operation. Through co-operative buying 
of materials we are able to furnish our members with all the requisites of the farm 
at absolutel: first cost. We are purchasing for our members this season between 4,000 
to 5,000 tons of fertilizer by buying this direct from the manufacturers, thus eliminat- 
ing the profits usually made by the several middlemen and by chartering our own 
steamer to convey it we consider we have effected a net saving for our members of 
$15,000. 

We intend to purchase all the feed and flour required by our members and we 
estimate that we shall handle about 200 carloads of this material during the year at 
a saving to our members of about $20,000. 

Spraying materials, lime, sulphur, arsenate of lead, power outfits and all acces- 
sories, seeds, farming implements, &c., will be bought at proportionately large savings. 

In this way the cost of producing apples will be considerably lessened and through 
co-operative selling and handling of the product of the orchards, apples can be placed 
in the hands of the consumer at a lower price than ever before and yet return to the 
producer a better remuneration. 

The reason of this is that through the co-operative method of handling, the 
expense of shipping is materially reduced. Co-operative apples are handled by our 
own office at the point of embarkation and, arrived in Europe, they are again handled 
by our own men. We save in expenses at Halifax; and in Europe by doing our own 
receiving, cartage, etc., we save again. In this way all middlemen and agents’ expenses 
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are done away with and the fruit is put on the market at actual cost of transporta- 
tion, the heavy additional commission that had previously been paid to a whole army 
of agents being entirely done away with. This difference at present all goes to the 
members of the co-operative companies. The consumer, while paying no less per 
barrel for his apples, is getting much better value when he buys a barrel of co-opera- 
tive packed apples, for every co-operative company has to pack to a very high stan-~ 
dard and every barrel is guaranteed. 

Briefly, the co-operative scheme as we are working it in Nova Scotia cuts out 
all unnecessary expense and secures for the farmer the full value of his product and 
gives the consumer full value for his money. 

We figure that the entire working expenses of the Central Association will not 
exceed three cents per barrel. Under the old regime the grower had to pay in com- 
mission, advanced charges, &¢., anything from twenty-five to thirty-five cents per 
barrel, in addition to a number of heavy charges on the other side, so you will readily 
see that our present system effects a very real saving. 

I do not know that we are working under any recognized school of co-operation, 
although the system we are working on more closely resembles the Rochdale system 
than any with which we are familiar. 

We do not tie ourselves to that or any other school, preferring to develop our 
own system as we think it expedient. Our system is briefly this. Local companies are 
formed comprising a membership of about 40 to 80. These members agree to bring 
in the whole of their standard varieties of apples to be packed by their company and 
receive the average price made on each variety according to the quantity of No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3 that their fruit packs out. All fruit is packed in the warehouse 
under close inspection of officers from the Central Association. No member is allowed 
to pack any standard variety at home. The subsidiary company occupies the same 
position to the central company that the member does to the subsidiary company. 
The fruit of all companies is pooled and is entirely controlled by the central office, 
which issues instructions to all companies as to what to pack, when to pack and when 
to load, &e. The Central is in touch with all the markets of the world through its 
own representatives and effects all sales, subsidiary companies not having power to 
make any sales except through the central office. Through our system of 
centralizing sales in Europe we create competitive buying, thus obtaining 
for our members the best price for their product at the minimum cost of handling. 
The prices obtained for each variety are averaged, and the companies shipping receive 
the average made on each grade. 

One thing is imperative in working a system like this, and this is absolute uni- 
formity of pack. This, you will understand, is a somewhat difficult matter. To meet 
this we have our own inspectors, whose business it is to see that our uniformly high 
pack is maintained. An inferiority in any pack is immediately reported by our men 
in London and Liverpool, so we are thus able to keep a double check, and, so far, 
have had little difficulty. I have every confidence that the system we are working is 
correct, and it is working out to our entire satisfaction. 

I have with me a copy of the Act under which we are incorporated, also a copy 
of the Act under which subsidiary companies are incorporated. These Acts 
we require amended, and we are going to the Legislative Assembly at Halifax this 


session for this purpose, and any assistance you can give us will be more than appre-_ 


ciated. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. Are these apples packed in packing houses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are they taken from the orchard to the packing house? 
A. In wagons, They are picked in barrels. 
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By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Do they leave them loose in the barrel or do they put the head in and press 
them lightly ? 
A. Yes, they are headed and pressed lightly. Early apples feel it less. They are 
packed as fast as possible. Our packing houses are 40’ x 100’ with frost-proof cellars. 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. Have you ever taken up the question of transportation difficulties with the 
Railway Commission ? 

A. No; I made a complaint a year ago to the Commission, and they sent me a 
notice that I would be required to be in attendance, but I found it impossible for me 
to do so. We were not perfectly organized at that time. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Do you pack any more than one grade? 
A. We pack No. 1, No. 2 and, this last season, No. 3. This year our crop of No. 


3 is heavy on account of the carelessness of the farmers in spraying. 
Q. Do you pack No. 3 and ship to the Old Country? 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think that is in the interests of your company ? 
A. I think there should be a law prohibiting the export of No. 3. As long as the 
farmer can get anything at all for them he will grow them. 


By Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 
Q. Do you take apples from a farmer who does not spray? 
A. Yes; but most of our apples are sprayed. A man who does not spray is really 
punished because he only gets the price of No. 3. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. When No. 1 are worth $1 a barrel in the orchard, would No. 3 be worth 50 
cents 4 

A. No, the average on Gravensteins this year would be $2.07 for No. 1; $1.73 for 
No. 2 and 80 cents for No. 3. 

Q. It costs as much to pick and pack a barrel of No. 3, and pay for the barrel and 
shipment, as it would on No. 14 

A. He loses money on No. 3. 

Q. It does not pay in the long run? 

A. It does not. 

Q. What would you propose should be done to remedy that? 

A. I think the lesson our farmers had this year in such a large output of No.3 
will teach them to spray. 

Q. Do you not think some means should be taken whereby the exportation of 
No. 3 to the foreign market should be prohibited? They damage the reputation of the 
Canadian product. 

A. It would be remedied if No. 3 was to be cut out. 

Q. \ ould not that be accomplished by your Association refusing to pack No. 3? 

A. Yes; but you know our Association is composed of farmers. Besides, our No. 
3 is not put up under our brand. 

Q. But they are sold as Canadian apples? 

A. The United Fruit Company puts out no No. 3 under its own name. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. Do you ever accept apples in the Annapolis Valley from men who do not spray 


their trees? 
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A. Yes. We have men who spray, and spray. There is a difference between a 
man who works with a spray pump, and one who does it just for the sake of being in 
style. 

Q. You had most difficult weather conditions this season? 

A. Yes, we had; but most of our men who sprayed thoroughly got beautiful 
results. 

By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Don’t you think the amount of foliage on the trees had something to do with 
the crop of apples? 

A. Well, no doubt pruning helps; but it did not keep the fungus away. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Do you practice co-operation in spraying? 
A. No; each farmer has his own outfit. 


By an Hon. Member: i 


Q. How many times a season do you spray ? 
A. It is better to spray five or six times; but the general rule is three or four 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. What do you spray with? 
A. With Bordeaux and lime of sulphur. We are using mostly lime of sulphur. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In what proportion ? : 

A. Lime of sulphur is a commercial article. We use it in the proportion of one 
gallon to ten for dormant spraying, and one gallon to forty after the foliage appears. 
I think probably the proportion of one to thirty-five would be better. 

Q. It would not burn the foliage? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Have you found good results from your system of selling in the Old Country, 
—you have not been held up by the middlemen in any way? 

A. No. We got the best results. We sent one man right over there this year. 

Q. Did you find yourselves justified in doing that? 

A. Yes, we had all kinds of prices and all kinds of charges. Our man put the 
business right into one man’s hands and he looked after it. 

Q. You got good results? 

A. Yes, we got fine results. For instance, there were two firms selling Nova 
Scotia apples on the market lately. Our man had seventy-four buyers before his 
stand, and the other fellow had twenty-four buyers. The man that was handling 
the farmer’s pack could not get over 12s. 6d. a barrel for the apples he was selling. 
Our man was putting them out readily at 13 shillings a barrel. 

Q. What did you say your apples netted you on the trees before you paid any 
labour on them ? 

A. I have not figured that out. 

Q. Does your man in London handle your No. 3’s? 

A. Yes. There is a market in the Old Country for No. 3’s. There are a large 
quantity of trees cultivated, and these apples are as good for culinary purposes as 
No. 1’s, except there is a spot on the outside, caused by fungus. 

Q. You do not brand No. 3’s as belonging to the Co-operative Association ? 

A. No. 

Q. Would that not be an injury to the farmers outside the Association? 

A. I think it would be an injury for the farmers to raise any quantity of No. 
3’s. but we calculate to pack a better grade of fruit than the ordinary farmer does. 
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It would not be an injury to the United Fruit Companies to have their No. 3’s branded 
United Fruit Company Pack. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. How much do the apples net you on the tree? Do the farmers as a rule sell 
their orchards outright ? 

A. No, they do not. They generally sell for so much per barrel tree run or do 
the packing themselves. 

Q. You said a little while ago you got $2.07 for a barrel for No. 1’s. That would 
be after paying for the barrel and the picking and packing? 

A. It costs us practically $1 to produce a barrel of apples; that is to pay for the 
barrel, pick, pack and haul it to our warehouse. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

That is the actual cost? 

Yes, the actual cost. 

What does it net you? 

If we got $2 it would yield us $1 net, after paying for labour. 


Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. Number Threes, which sold for 80 cents, cost you $1? 
A. Yes, we lost money on them. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. You say you lost money on them? 

A. Yes. For that reason J think the farmer will find it to his advantage to spray 
his orchards. 

Q. According to your figures it would be better for the farmer if he did not 
pack Number Threes at all? 

A. He had better not grow them. 

Q. It costs you as much to pick, pack and barrel Number Threes as it does 
Number Ones? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But in this instance you only got 80 cents for your Number Threes? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. THornton.—It would be far better then not to barrel Number Threes, you 
cannot afford it. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. Is 80 cents the average price in the market over there, or is that simply the 
price this particular year? 
A. The price this particular year. At the present time our Co-operative winter 
varieties are bringing from $1 to $1.50 and $2. Take the Golden Russet, we are getting 
$2 for Number Threes. 


POPS 


By the Chairman: 
Q. $2 profit ? 
A. No, $2 net. 
Q. F.o.b.? 
A. Yes, f.0.b. Brit those are exceptional prices and Golden Russets are not grown 
very largely. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. At the last meeting of the Committee, Mr. Johnson, President of the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association, when questioned by Mr. Armstrong of Lambton, said 
that some Ontario growers of apples are not receiving a fair return for their labour. 
Are the fruit growers in Nova Scotia receiving a fair return? 
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A. Yes. I think we have nothing to complain of. Whenever we have good fruit 
we are satisfied with the results. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think you get a fair price in comparison with the price which the con- 
sumer pays? 
A. Well, the consumer pays an enormous price compared with what we get. We 
often feel we would like to have some of that too. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Under your system the consumer gets his fruit at a reasonable price, doesn’t 
he? That is to say, just the actual cost of picking and packing and barreling, and the 
charges of transportation and handling at the other end. Now, you do not think you 
get an extravagant price for your apples? 

A. No. 

Q. You do not think you get too much for them? 

A. No. 

Q. Well then, the consumer gets the fruit at a price as near right as can be? 

A. We do not sell to the consumer. On the other side a large buyer will probably 
be at the auction sale, and he sells the fruit out to the retailer, who in turn, sells to the 
consumer. 

Q. Then the apples pass through the hands of two middlemen after they leave 
your hands, before they reach the consumer? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Under your present system ? ' 
A. Yes. 


@. Then in the case of apples shipped by other people, how many middlemen 
are they handled by, three or four? 

A. Well, it would be practically the same, only our man is on the spot look- 
ing after the sales. He sells some himself and that saves the salary of one man. 
What he cannot sell he puts into the auction rooms, and this fruit goes through 
the same channels as the other fruit of which you have spoken. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Has any fault been found with your packing? 
A. No, we get quite a lot of compliments. Of course we are not perfect yet, and 
when there is a bad crop of apples it is pretty hard to live up to the scripture. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. You do not know anything about the profits which the two middlemen make 
after the apples leave your hands? 
A. There is no way of telling that. 
Q. So you do not know whether the consumer pays too much for his apples or not? 
A. I presume he does, if he pays the price that we hear he does pay. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Have you had any losses owing to delay in transit from your locality 2 
A. We have been held up considerably from want of cars to the Northwest and 
have lost very seriously. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. How do you handle your apples intended for the West 2 
A. We put them into barrels and ship them. 
Q. Have you an agent there? 
A. We send a man into the West, who sells the apples direct to the trade. 
Q. How did your returns from your Western sales compare with your returns 
from your European sales? 
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A. The European returns from Gravensteins this year, were good, and our sales 
in the West were very good too. I think the Western market is the better market 
for us. 

. The Gravenstein is a fall apple, is it not? 
Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


ro 


Q. What is your expense in laying down a barrel of apples in the Northwest. 
A. $1.24 to Winnipeg. 

Q. As against what rate to England? 

A. Eighty or ninety cents to England. 


Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. I understood Mr. Johnson to say at the last meeting that the Nova Scotia 
fruit grower got as cheap a freight rate to the West as his Ontario competitor did? 

A. I am not posted as to that. 

Q. Well, Mr. Johnson said that the Nova Scotia man got just as cheap a rate to 
Winnipeg as the Ontario man did. 

A. $1.24 is what it cost us. 

Q. The Ontario fruit growers do not pay that? 

A. No, I do not think they do. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is that per hundred? 
A. No, a barrel of 150 pounds. 
Q. The rate is $1.04 a hundred, say from Hamilton, Toronto, or any central 
point in Ontario, to Winnipeg. 
A. That must be the express rate. To Edmonton it costs us $2.04. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 
Q. You are speaking of the rate per barrel, not per hundred pounds? 
A. I am speaking of the rate per barrel. The rate to Montreal is 48 cents. 


Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Tell us what you get for your apples? 
A. $2 a barrel for Ones and Twos. We sold them f.o.b. cars $2. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. And what is the freight to Winnipeg? 
A. $1.24. That would be $3.25 they would practically cost there. 
Q. That is the apples are laid down in Winnipeg for $3.25 per barrel? 
A. That is to the large dealer who buys them by-the carload. He in turn sells 


the apples to the retailer. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Not necessarily a large dealer, a retailer might buy by the carload. 
O. Any shop-keeper has the privilege of buying by the earload. 

Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 


Q. What do you pay for a box? 

A. Fifteen cents. 

Q. What do you pay for packing a box ? 

A. We calculate that it costs us ten cents. We don’t know how to pack boxes 
and do not want to go into the box business at all. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. What is the name of the inspector who was sent down by the Government to 


Nova Scotia? 
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A. Mr. Carey. 

Q. Did he give some instructions in box packing? 

A. Yes, he has been doing good work. He has been taking a good deal of care 
to instruct anybody who would be willing to spare the time. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Do you find that there is any inquiry for boxed apples from the markets 
you ship to? 
A. There is in the West. In the Old Country they seem to have more boxed 
apples than they really want. 
Q. But the West is demanding boxes of apples? 
A. Yes, the Western markets want the Gravensteins boxed. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the trade in boxes of apples is more limited, and falls 
to a certain higher standard of buyer. 

A. That is right. 

Q. The box trade in England would be more profitable, it is the choicest trade? 

A. Yes, it is the choicest trade, but a limited one. It is the mass of labour- 
ing men that eat the apple sent in barrels. 

Q. You can always get the price for the very choicest apples? 

A. Yes. No doubt a limited quantity of choice apples will sell better in boxes. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—I have here a statement with respect to a car of apples shipped 
to Boisevain, 180 miles west of Winnipeg, from \oodstock, Ontario. The Grain 
Growers’ Company brought them in and they were sold for $4.33 a barrel. The 
freight from Woodstock was $3.25. Of these apples, 33 per cent were Spies, 25 per 
cent Baldwins and 25 per cent Greenings. I thought they paid too much. 

Mr. Witson (Wentworth).—Yes. 


Mr. Scuarrner.—But after paying that they arranged themselves to sell at $4.33 
a barrel. 

Mr. Witson (Wentworth)—Most buyers insist on 70 per cent Spies. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—This was a special arrangement of 33 per cent Spies, 25 per 
cent Baldwins and 20 per cent Greenings, the rest made up of various sorts; but was 
not that a pretty high price f.o.b. Woodstock, $3.25? 

Mr. Winson (Wentworth).—Yes, I do not know how they got that price, ; am 
sure. 

By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. Had you any competition in Winnipeg with the Ontario fruit? 

A. Practically none. 

Q. Practically none that year? 

A. Yes, but in 1912, this year, we met apples from across the line, from Wash- 
ington, they got them in there at 70 cents a box f.o.b. 

Q. That would be no more than $2.25 per barrel? 

A. $2.10, about three boxes in a barrel. 

Q. In the western centres do your men sell to the trade in the smaller towns out- 
side of Winnipeg, Calgary and other places? 

A. No, just in Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg and the larger centres. 

Q. You have not gone into the matter of building up trade in those smaller 
places? 

A. No, I presume our apples reach there in less than ear-lots. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. What percentage of your apples goes to the Old Ghiniten and what percent- 
age to the Northwest? 


A. Eighty per cent to the Old Country and three per cent to the Northwest. 
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By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. Where was your market for the balance? 

A. The home market, Sidney, Halifax, Newfoundland, New Brunswick and South 
Africa. 

Q. Have you made much progress in the German markets yet? 

A. Well, two years ago we put in over 200,000 barrels; last year we didn’t do 
much. 

Q. Was that trade satisfactory ? 

A. Very satisfactory. 

Q. What, in your judgment, is needed in order to develop the German trade? 

_A. I think we want nothing but good apples, and with the duty off as it is now 
it is very satisfactory. 

Q. How about the facilities for transportation from Halifax or St. John? 

A. We are handicapped there, we have no direct service, we have to ship via 
London. 

Q. That is a handicap. Has a representative of the Co-operative Companies ever 
been sent over to the German market? ; 

A. Yes, one went over there this fall. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do you not think it would pay you to cultivate the home market? 
A. Sure, that is a very important market. 


By Mr. Best: 

Q. Would it not improve the apple industry if you insisted upon the members of 
the co-operative societies spraying and pruning and fertilizing their orchards, that 
is the way we do in my country, a man should not be a member of a co-operative 
society unless he agrees to do that. 

A. Yes, that is a strong point, that should be emphasized, and it should be made 
a by-law in every co-operative company. 

Q. Have you any inspectors in your company? 

A. Yes, we have our own inspectors; you must remember this is only our second 
year in this business and all these points are being taken up and approved of. Some 
of these companies have by-laws providing that no person can be a member unless 
he sprays, and of course thinning and pruning comes in also. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. Do you think that with so many inspectors there is uniformity of standard, 
particularly between the Government Inspector and the Inspector of your Company ? 

A. Yes, we have no complaint in that connection, the Government inspectors are 
doing good work for us. With regard to their standard we do not think it is quite as 
good or as high as that of our own inspectors. 

Q. You do not think it is quite as high? 

A. No. 

Q. You mean that you are working under a different rule, not following closely 
the Fruit Marks Act? 

A. We are trying to improve on it if we can. 

Q. You are trying to make it better; whereas the Government Inspectors are 
simply fulfilling the conditions required by the Act you are giving full measure and 
running over ? 

A. When we are sorting the Gravensteins we put absolutely clean fruit for No. 1, 
the Government standard is 90 per cent clear of spot, worm holes or other defect. 

_ Q. Do you hear any criticism against the Government Inspectors that they are 
trying to force farmers outside the co-operative societies to join those societies by 
means of a strict observance of the Fruit Marks Act? 
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A. No, they haven’t done anything of the kind; I think they have been lenient 
to the farmers generally. 

Q. You think they have been? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the farmers outside have no cause of complaint? 

A. No cause whatever. 

Q. In your judgment the Government Inspectors have conscientiously endeav- 
oured to carry out the Fruit Marks Act? 

A. I do, I think they are trying to do their work thoroughly and systematically. 

Q. You have told us that the basis on which you are working is 100 per cent 
absolutely pure apples for Nos. 1 and 2; why do you grade them 1 and 2 if they are 
all equally good? 

A. According to size, No. 1 is two and a half inches, and No. 2, two and a quarter. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 

Q. You say you have no particular complaint to make concerning the conditions 
under which you are shipping to the Old Country markets? 

A. No, this year there was a little reduction in time by the steamship compan- 
ies, there is no complaint; for a number of years it took from 10 to 18 days but this 
year from 9 to 12 days. This year I think. they have shortened down the time by 
fully three days, and the fruit arrived in splendid condition. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. How many days does it take going to the Old Country? 

A. In other years it took from ten to eighteen days, but this year only nine to 
twelve days. oe 

Q. How long does it take to Winnipeg? 

A. Five to seven days last year and ten to fourteen days this year. 

Q. Ten days is not unreasonable? 

A. I think they should do it in five days. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—That is about as quickly as you ean go in an express. 

Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—Perhaps Mr. Schaffner did not hear that Mr. Chute 
said that in 1911 representatives of three different railway companies were solicit- 
ing the trade of Nova Scotia, and in that year they delivered their shipments to 
Winnipeg in five days; but last year the C.P.R., which controls the Dominion and 
Atlantic Railway, held up Mr. Chute’s shipments and said to him: ‘If you don’t ship 
over the C.P.R. west of Montreal we will not haul your stuff.” 

Mr. Scuarrner.—That is rather peculiar. I don’t think you ean express apples 
from Nova Scotia to Winnipeg in five days. 

Mr. Burretit.—Nine to ten days is fairly reasonable. 

Mr. Cuutr.—The first year they did it in five to seven days. 


Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 

Q. You pay your best men $1.50 a day to pick apples? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they board themselves out of that? 

AS, Yes: 

Q. And you said you paid 25 cents to pick and pack? You claim you bring 
your apples to this point where you pack them again. Does that 25 cents include 
picking them off the tree and packing them ready for shipment? 

A. It costs 10 cents to pick apples off the tree and put them in barrels. It pro- 
ably costs five cents more to haul them from the orchard and 15 cents to roll the 
apples out of the barrels and sort them up, ready for shipment again. The average 
is only 25 cents a barrel. 
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Mr. Witson (Wentworth).—That is about half what it costs in Ontario. Mr. 
Johnson paid 45 cents a barrel and I know several people who paid 48 cents. 


Mr. Cuute.—We have brought your stock by the carload and sold it down there 
for 40 cents. 

Mr. Witson (Wentworth).—I know one thing, we can’t get men for $1.50 a day. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—You are not paying your men enough. 

Mr. Cuute.—When the prices of apples goes up we will pay them better wages. 

Mr. Burretu.—We pay $2.50 a day. 

The CHamMan.—$2 a day is pretty general all through Ontario. 

Mr. Cuute.—We are fortunately situated. All around the coast are large fish- 
ing industries and in the apple season the men engaged in those industries are out 
of work. We can get really good men to work then for $1.50 a day, for a month or 
two. 

Mr. Burrett.—You should go into the fishing industry, Mr. Wilson. 


Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 
Q. What kind of apples do you grow? 
A. Gravensteins, Ribstones, Blenheims, Kings, Baldwins, Spies and Ben Davis. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you many Ben Davis? 
A. A good percentage. Our company handles 30,000 out of 400,000 barrels. 
Q. Where do you market these? 
A. In the Old Country. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Is the acreage for orchards increasing rapidly in your Province? 


A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 
Q. Have you any accurate idea of the acreage in orchards? 
A. No, I have set out 220 acres myself, from which I got 8,000 barrels two years 
ago and 6,000 barrels this year. J set out a few acres every year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many acres have you in bearing? 
A. About 80 acres. 
Q. What do you consider an average yield? 
; A. About 100 barrels to the acre. In my orchard an acre yields from 5 to 250 
barrels, depending on the age of the trees. 


Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. What variety sells best in England? 
A. Golden Russets bring the highest price, but they are not the most profitable. 
Nonpariel is a very inferior seller. It is not so good as Ben Davis. 
Q. Ribstone Pippin is a good one? 
: ‘A. Yes: 
Q. Did you ship many apples this year to the West? 
A. About 10,000 barrels. 


Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 


Q. What apple brings the best price? 
A. I think Kings bring the best price. We get a good price for Golden Russets 


but there is only a limited quantity grown. 
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. Kings are better than Spies ? 
. Yes, Kings are more popular. 
. On account of their appearance? 
. Yes, largely on account of their nicer colour. 
. What varieties have you that don’t scab? 
The only two varieties I know of are the Blenheim and the Mann, but scab 
is not a serious proposition if you spray the trees. 

Mr. Macoun (Dominion Horticulturist).—-This year a large number of the apples 
were scabby 2 

A. Well, in the case of farmers who did not spray their trees a good number were 
scabby. As soon as a farmer catches on to the value of spraying he will get better 
results. : 


POoPOoPS 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What experience have you had with the Mann apple? Are they profitable? 
A. I have none in my orchard at all, but the Mann variety bears young and is 
quite profitable. 
Mr. Burrett—It is a good apple to pack and ship. 
The CHatrMan.—In Ontario they are poor. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

\\ hat varieties do you ship to the United States market ? 
Gravensteins are the only ones that go there. 

What grade of Gravensteins? 

No. 1’s. We shipped a ecarload there this year. 

Why not more? 

They grow apples over there. 


POPOPO 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you ever sent many apples to the United States ? 
A. Hardly any. Gravensteins are practically the only ones shipped over there. 
They are a good eating apple and quite popular. 
Q. Do you never send any Spies? 
A. No, nor Baldwins. 


By Mr. Elliot: 

Q. Would it be possible for your company to co-operate with a man in Europe 
so as to sell your apples at auction, thereby doing away with the middleman, and 
bringing you a better price for your apples? 

A. The arrangement we have made is that we engage an auctioneer to sell on 
the same terms as a commission agent. A commission agent will get consignments 
from you and them turn the consignment over to an auctioneer to sell: and the auc- 
tioneer charges 5 per cent, but he rebates back to the commission man 3 per cent of 
that; he practically does the’ work for 2 per cent. By our arrangement we get the 3 
per cent instead of the commission man, that is, we are our own auctioneer. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Is the bulk of your stock sold in Liverpool or London? 
A. London is our best market for Nova Scotia apples. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Mr. Johnson gave evidence before this Committee the other day with regard 
to apples consigned to the Old Country, and I rather gathered from his evidence that 
the fruit shipped from Ontario to the Old Country did not arrive in good condition? 

The CHatrMAN.—That is from Western Ontario. 
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By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): ‘ 

Q. Mr. Johnson stated in his evidence as follows: ‘All I know is that the 
apples are shipped in good condition and arrive either slack or something of that kind, 
and don’t sell for anything like they should. I believe dealers this year are losing 
money in large quantities*by shipping apples to the Old Country.” Do you fone 
any difficulties of that sort? 

A. Yes, that is one of the troubles of the fruit growers. Some cargoes, of course, 
may be slack; generally speaking, we have nothing to complain of. It may be that 
sometimes the packages are not properly secured. 

Q. Previous to your sending your own representative to England, did you have 
any evidence that there was collusion between the dealer and the speculator ? By the 
dealer, I mean such men as speculators in our own country. ; 

A. I do not think there was any collusion between them. 

Q. You do not think there was any effort to set the price, an understanding in 


any way between them as to the price to be paid to the farmer? 
A. No, I do not think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. On the whole, you feel very optimistic about the future of the apple business? 
A. Yes, I do. Our efforts now must be to secure thorough packing, to look after 
transportation, and organization. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If you wish to cultivate the Western market, don’t you think it would be wise 
for your association to have a warehouse at Winnipeg, and so handle your apples at 
both ends, deliver right to the retailer? 

A. Yes, it would be a great advantage, and it could be worked out all right under 
our system. 

Q. What is to prevent it? 

A. Nothing in the world; we have only to make up our minds to do it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are you in as favourable a position to ship apples to the West as the Ontario 
farmers ? 

A. We cannot compete with Ontario in winter apples. They have a better 
freight rate and a larger barrel, too. In Gravensteins, Ontario is not there; we have 
practically the season to ourselves. 

Q. What time are Gravensteins ready for picking ? 

A. By September 5; they are all off the trees by the 20th, or 25th at the latest. 


Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 

Q. What does your barrel contain ? 

A. One hundred and thirty pounds of fruit. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. That is smaller than the Ontario barrel? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Douveias—I think you still have to pay on the same shipping weight of 
165 pounds per barrel. I think there is a regulation on the railways that all apples are 
billed at 165 pounds to the barrel. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Have you very much Coddling Moth? 
A. No, very little. 
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Q. What did you say regarding the quality of the fruit that went West in 1911, 
your heaviest year, as compared with the general quality you are putting up this: 
year? 

A. We had complaints of our fruit that year, but this year we have nothing 
but good said of it. One man, who bought 25 carloads of our No. 1’s and No. 2’s 
says that our No. 2’s this year are as good as our No. 1’s of last year.. 

Q. Do you attribute that to lack of organization in 1911? 

A. We were not thoroughly organized. This year, we had our inspector on the 
ground and everybody was willing to make a good pack. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 


Q. You are in favour then of inspection at the point of shipment? 

A. Yes, at the point of shipment. : 

Q. In Nova Scotia, what are the facilities for such inspection ? 

A. They are good. The apples are all packed at the warehouses where an inspec- 
tor can see them and know what is going on. The Government have.been very good 
that way. They have sent their men to points where we were shipping, and we 
knew practically what they thought of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Your conditions are peculiar; your apples practically all come from the same 
district ? 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
. Are any apples packed in the orchards? 
No. 
. You think the warehouse packing is preferable? 
Yes; we have experienced men there. 
We have them in orchards, too? 
. Yes; but we have never done that in Nova Scotia. 


POPOobPS 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. Did you ever consider the results to be obtained from having a selling agency 
in the West or in the Old Country ? 

A. Well, that is ‘practically the question asked me by the Chairman. It is 
something that we shall certainly take up. 

Q. What have you to say to the question that was asked Mr. Johnson: Do you 
think the Dominion inspectors down there should be instructors in box packing and 
the like of that? 

A. Well, I hardly see where they would have the time for that business if they 
are to do their work as inspectors. A man who inspects should know what a barrel 
of apples ought to be. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 
Q. You think that is work the packers should do themselves? 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What percentage of your output last year was No. 1? 
A. I have not figured out the percentage. We handled 28,000 barrels of No. 3, 
6.000 barrels of No. 2 and 13,000 barrels of No. 1, all Gravensteins. 


. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. You had a heavy percentage of No. 3? 

A. This was an exceptionally bad year; we want to get through with it: and 
forget it as soon as we can. 

Q. Why was it a bad year? 

A. Owing to fungus. It was wet, there was a good deal of wet weather in July. 
It rained about every other day right along for about six weeks last season. 

Q. If the orchards had been thoroughly sprayed you would not have had any 
trouble? 

A. Growers that sprayed thoroughly had beautiful apples. 

Q. Then the poor quality of apples was the fault of the producer? 

A. Certainly. One grower had out of 700 barrels of tree run, 500 barrels of 
Number Ones and Twos. A great many other growers had 60 per cent of Ones, 
and one even 80 per cent of Ones, which is a good pack. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. I notice the Department of Agriculture have almost doubled the number of 
inspectors all over the country. What is your opinion with regard to the number of 
inspectors ? 

A. I do not think they have got too many inspectors, if they are the right men. 
They have a big work ahead of them, because it is very important to have the apples 
go out O. K. 

Q. As orcharding developes, it will require a correspondingly large number of 
inspectors ? 

A. No doubt it will. 

Q. Is there a sufficient number of inspectors now employed ? 

A. I think we have a sufficient number in Nova Scotia at the present time. 

Q. With regard to the system of inspection at the warehouses as against the old 
system of inspection at the point of shipping, say Halifax, do you think it is better 
than the other ? 

A. Yes, I think it is. But we cannot do away with the Halifax inspection. 
There are a lot of apples that are packed by the farmers themselves. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. What proportion of your pack last year was rejected by the Government 
inspectors, or any rejected ? : 
A. Yes, there have been some red marks. When the fruit so marked is shipped 
to the other side they think the barrels are specially marked. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. What is done with fruit rejected 4 
A. It goes to the Old Country and is sold. 


Mr. Wilson (Wentworth): 
Q. You told us that you took barrel staves from Ontario to your district of Nova 
Scotia, and had them made into barrels, and they only cost you 40 cents? 
A. Yes, and I brought coopers along too. 
Mr. Witson (Wentworth).—When I told that to Mr. Armstrong he did not 


believe my statement. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. What did you pay your men in Nova Scotia? 
A. We had Ontario coopers, and I paid 40 cents for the barrel after it was 
made up. 
Q. You brought the goods from Ontario to make it up? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not care to say what you paid your men? 

A. I did not pay them wages. I gave 40 cents for the barrel after it was 
made up. 

Q. What kind of wood went into the barrels? 

A. It was hardwood. 

Q. Elm? 

A. Elm, I suppose, with flat hoops. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. I understand you made the statement that you could, through your Co-oper- 
ative Societies in Nova Scotia, take the apples off the trees and put them in the barrel 
for 25 cents a barrel. ; 

A. There is the hauling charge besides that. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. It would amount altogether to 30 cents? 
A. Probably thirty cents would cover it. It depends upon how far the man 
is from the railway. I can get a load an hour into the warehouse from my orchard. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. For how many years have your apple trees been planted? 

A. Thirty years, and every year since. 

Q. In the ease of an old orchard that has not been properly taken care of, do 
you find any difficulty in bringing it into good bearing shape? 

A. No, we find such orchards come right in. 

Q. It is a very common thing to find the apple trees diseased where the orchards 
have not been very well taken care of. 

A. It does not seem to affect the apples at all. The tree itself will probably 
break down and go to pieces. 

Q. You said that in Nova Scotia you pick your apples for 10 cents. Would it 
not cost more to take the apple from trees such as I have referred to? 

A. It would probably double the cost. 

Q. That is the result with us in Western Ontario. Our average tree there is 
45 years old, or nearly that, the cost of packing runs up very high. . 

A. There would be no fair comparison in a case like that, because our orchards 
in Nova Scotia consist mostly of young trees. With a good many of my orchards a 
man would have to get down on his knees to pick the fruit. 


Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. There are a good many orchards in Annapolis County are there not? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. What wages do you pay the men who are working in the orchards in Nova 
Scotia? 

A. $1.50. 

A. And board them? 

A. Yes. I should say that our way freight is only 17 cents to the steamship. 
We have an advantage in that way over the growers in Ontario. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. Seventeen cents a barrel? 
A. Seventeen cents is the average freight rate. It runs from 10 to 18 cents. 
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By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. How many miles are you from the port of shipment? 

A. It is 88 miles from Berwick to Halifax, and the greatest distance for any 
shipper is 120 miles. 

Q. That is a reasonable freight rate? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any railway competition between the two points ? 

A. There is only one railway, the O.P.R. 

Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—It used to be the Dominion Atlantic. 


Mr. Wilson (Wentworth) - 
Q. The freight rate you gave of $1.24 per barrel, is that for refrigerator cars or 
ordinary cars? 
A. Ordinary cars. 
Q. You do not use refrigerator cars? 
A. We cannot get them when we need them. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. What is the reason you cannot get them? 
A. The railway company claims not to be able to supply them. 
Q. Would the freight rate be higher if you used refrigerator cars? 
A. No, they charge nothing extra for the refrigerator cars. 
Mr. Doucias.—They would charge for winter stock. 
The Witness.—I daresay. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. The chances are, the rate you have quoted would be by lake and rail to Win- 
nipeg ? 
A. No, it is a straight rate. 
Q. All rail? 
A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 
Q. Are there many outside apples coming in from Ontario or other parts? 
A. I do not think we are bothered much except a few come in from Ontario, but 
we have early in the season a good deal of American stuff. 


Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. What do you pay for freight ? 


A. $1.24 per barrel. 
Q. Then that statement by Mr. Johnson the other day that the Nova Scotian 


apples had a cheaper rate than Ontario is entirely wrong, because according to this 
letter the rate from Woodstock on this carload of apples is 97 cents per barrel. 


Mr. Doucuas.—That is lake and rail route. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. Are your barrels the same size as the Ontario barrel? 
A. No. 

Q. What is the difference in weight? 

A. Twenty pounds. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. You can see how it is possible for one man to pay more per barrel for freight 
than another; one man takes a car with 30,000 pounds capacity and bills it at that 
rate whereas possibly he has put 35,000 or 40,000 pounds of actual weight in the 
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car and consequently he gets a lower rate per barrel than the man who ships by actual 
weight. 


The Cuamman.—The shipper is not allowed to do that. 

Mr. Tuornton.—I know it is not allowed, but it is done. 

Mr. Dovucias.—The railway company classification does not allow that, the stan- 
dard weight for the barrel is 165 pounds. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Are the Nova Scotian barrels containing 20 pounds less apples placed along- 
side the barrels of Ontario apples in the western market and sold at the same price? 
Does not that give the Nova Scotian apples the advantage with the consumer who 
does not know the difference in the weight? 

A. No, I claim that the Ontario has the advantage, but when our Gravensteins 
go in there there are no Ontario apples on the market. 

Q. Are your Nova Scotian people willing to conform to a regulation requir- 
ing a standard barrel containing a certain quantity of fruit? 

A. The fruit companies have decided now to have the Ontario barrel, that is as 
far as the executive committee is concerned. I do not know how the farmers will 
back them up when we have our annual meeting in July, but the members of the com- 
mittee are in favour of adopting the Ontario size. 

Q. Do you ship any other kind of apples to the West besides Gravensteins ? 

A. When it comes to the season when we could ship the Kings it is cold enough 
for refrigerator cars, and as we cannot get them we are debarred from shipping that 
variety. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. You could not ship them out West in the late fall if you wished on account 
of the climatic conditions ? 

A. No, not without refrigerator cars, we cannot even ship to the local markets 
in the cold weather unless we put a stove in the car and a man with it. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. Would it not be better to have uniformity of size in the barrels and boxes? 

A. Yes, it would. 

Q. How could that be brought about? 

A. The Ontario people have a large barrel, and it is a great question in Nova 
Scotia whether it would not be better for us to adopt that standard; the United 
Fruit Companies will, I think adopt the larger barrel. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. That will account for the difference in cost of transportation largely, the dif- 
ference in size between the Ontario and Nova Scotian barrel. I find now we can get 
an apple barrel in Ontario for 45 cents, whereas a barrel with a head three-quarters 
of an inch larger requires three staves more to make it, and we have to pay 15 cents 
more for that larger barrel, there is 15 cents difference in the price of those two 
barrels as a result of the difference of three-quarters of an inch in size. 

A. The difference in cost would be on account of the extra material required, 
it does not require any more labour, it costs as much to make the smaller barrel 
as it does to make the larger so far as labour is concerned. 


The CuamrMAN.—It is the cost of the material for the extra three staves. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 
Q. What is the current price for land in the Annapolis Valley? 
A. Raw land is worth from $20 to $50 per acre, this price is for land with no 
trees on it. 
Q. It is good land, is it? 
A. Yes, good land. 
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By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. I understand you grow apples down there on land that will not grow any- 
thing else; it is unfit for anything except orchards? 
A. Yes, some Jand down there you could not even raise a disturbance on it, it 


would not grow anything else than apples, and I have orchards down there worth 
$1,000 an acre for apples. 


Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 

Q. What sort of soil is it? 

A. Sandy, sandy loam, and of course we have clay lands also in some sections 
of the country. In my section it is sandy loam and it would not grow grain or 
anything else without a great deal of fertilizing. 

Q. What other fruits do you grow? 

A. Strawberries, raspberries and a few plums. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Very few of those, is it not? 
A. Very few, just for home use. 


By Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.): 

Q. Why do they not grow peaches and small fruits like they do in Ontario? 

A. Well, we have no canneries, there is a very small market down there at pre- 
sent but Halifax, Sidney and other centres are growing. 
Do you have very large quantities of inferior fruit? 
. The good grower does not. 
. What do you do with them ? 
. They take them at the vinegar factories and they make cider. 
. You have vinegar factories down there? 
Yes. 


POPOPO 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Can you tell why there is such a small percentage of your fruit shipped to 
the Western market? 
A. Well, all I can speak for is Nova Scotia, and we never went there until the 
year before last. 
Q. And you say your trade has been very satisfactory ? 
A. Yes, very satisfactory and we are looking for a great increase. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. Do you ship any No. 3 to the West? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you ship any No. 2? 
A. Yes, 30 per cent No. 2 and 70 per cent No. 1. 
Q. Do you get satisfactory results ? 
A. Yes. We sold for $1.75 last year and $2.00 this year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You would not advocate doing away with the exporting of No. 2 and just put- 
ting one class on the market ? 
A. No, the No. 2 is a good apple for ordinary use, as good as No. 1 only smaller 
in size. 
By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. You had no complaint about No. 2 apples from the West? 
A. No, although they would sooner have all No. 1. 
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Q. Do you think it would pay in the long run to try and get a uniform system 
of shipping nothing but No. 1 to the West and the European markets? Do you think 
in the long run it would pay? 

A. No, I do not think you can afford to throw out No. 2; you may do without 
No. 3 but not without No. 2. 

Q. You would bar No. 3 then? 

A. Our No. 2 apple is practically as good as the No. 1 only malier: 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. But if the trade demands No. 1 would it not pay you to satisfy the trade? 
A. Certainly, if we could get the same money; in the Old Country there are only 
- two shillings difference between the price of No. 1 and No, 2. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. We must not overlook this fact that we are up against the situation that when 
we ship No. 2 apples to the Western market they go there as Ontario or Nova 
Scotian apples and they are put alongside and in competition with the British Colum- 
bia and Washington Territory fruit—I am speaking more particularly of Ontario 
apples are compared with the No. 1 apples from the 
other competing points it must give us a bad reputation. Do you not think in the 
long run that, considering the future prospects of the apple trade in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario it would pay to ship nothing but No. 1—that is looking to the trade of 
the future? 

A. Yes, I have no doubt that your point is well taken where they take No. 2 
from Nova Scotia or Ontario and compare it with No. 1 from British Columbia or 
Washington the comparison is not favourable to our fruit. 

Q. We have had this matter before this Committee now for five years, and I may 
say that every member from the West, irrespective of the locality from which he 
came or the party to which he belonged has said, “ We want your Ontario apples, but 
we do not want anything but good fruit, the poor quality we do not want at any 
price.” We have been told that in this Committee from time to time by the Western 
members. Now if that is the case would it not pay us to ship nothing but the very 
best to these markets when the cost of picking and packing, barrelling, transportation 
and handling is just as large on a barrel of No. 3 as it is on a barrel of No. 12 It 
gives us a bad reputation to be sending out this inferior fruit. 

A. Yes, no doubt of it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Is it not true that the Americans do not send in anything but the very best? 
Mr. Ruppick.—Two grades. 
Q. Even if you do have to add a little to the price of your No. 1, I do not think 
it is the price that is sticking the West? 
A. We can dispose of No. Two’s in the Old Country, where they are appreciated. 
Tt is too expensive to send them to the West. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Would not that destroy your market in the Old Country? It would be very 
bad just to ship No. Two’s there. 

A. Nova Scotia is making a reputation in the Old Country this year for No. 
Three’s. Two-thirds of the apples shipped there this year were No. Three’s. 

Mr. THornton.—From your evidence to-day we have this fact staring us in the 
face: would it not be better to let our inferior fruit rot on the ground rather than 
ship it to a market where it spoils the reputation for all Ontario or Canadian apples, 
as the case might be? That is what we are up against all the time. I know No. 
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Three’s were shipped from my neighbourhood this year to Saskatoon. I mentioned 
this before but I repeat it again as I think it is an important point, and when these 
No. Three’s reached their destination they were not worth the freight it cost to carry 
them. But that is not the worst feature of it. The worst feature is that it ruins 
our reputation for all classes of fruit. 


Mr. Bowman.—I differ from Mr. Thornton. If you ship No. Three’s to the 
West and they are sealed and marked as No. Three’s, I don’t see how any person can 
be misled. If they are sold in open package I can see that it would discredit Cana- 
dian fruit. 


Mr. BurrRELL.—While it is sealed in closed package as far as the wholesaler is 
concerned, when it finally gets to the retailer it is not. He buys it as an Ontario 
apple. 

Mr. Bowman.—Don’t you think the Act should be amended? 


Mr. Burretyt.—That’s a pretty hard question. JI have looked at this pretty tho- 
roughly. You are bound to have a certain number of culls, but I think it would 
be a good plan to keep the No. Three’s at home. I believe that we should grow no 
No. Three’s at all, if possible, and try to live up to the No. 1 standard. 

Mr. THornton.—That is the point I would like this Committee to emphasize. It 
is not in our interest as farmers, as apple growers, to pack anything but the best. 

» lf we could educate the growers up to that point where they would ship nothing but 
the very best, then we should establish a reputation for our fruit which would be an 
immense money-maker for us for years to come. But we are doing the very opposite 
to-day and it is ruining our apple trade. 

Mr. Foster (Kings, N.S.).—I am very glad that Mr. Chute is here and that Mr. 
Thornton has expressed his ideas for improving the fruit industry. I entirely agree 
with him, but you must remember that in Nova Scotia we have not got the apple 
industry down to a science. Co-operation is only in its infancy. We only started 
two years ago. The very first year we undertook co-operation we encountered a sea- 
son where the growth of fungus was such that our apples were mostly No. Three’s, 
and so on with our hard fruit. The big number of Three’s that we had that year 
was not entirely due to fungus alone, but combined with that was the fact that the 
farmers had had a very prosperous season the year before and had neglected to spray 
in that particular season. These two things together produced a crop of No. Three’s. 

The first year the co-operative society was in existence 1 warned those farmers 
that to go on raising these No. Three’s would be suicidal from a business standpoint. 
Eventually the farmers will come to see that themselves. I claim that one of the 
strongest factors which will assist the farmer in coming to the conclusion is that 
the Agricultural Department this year has decided to establish demonstration orchard 
work in that very self-same country, which will be of immense advantage and interest 
to the farmers themselves both financially and otherwise, and indirectly will affect you 
people in Ontario and other sections of Canada; because it will give you a better class 
of article to produce in competition with our own. I do not think that blame should 
be placed on the co-operative companies or on those farmers this year. 

Mr. Tuornron.—I agree with Mr. Foster entirely. My remarks were not in- 
tended to reflect on the co-operative companies. I think we have learned something 
of importance to apple growers here and in all Canada, because of the results they 
huve achieved in Nova Scotia. I think the co-operative system is perfectly proper 
and I am glad it has achieved such good results. But I only wished to emphasize 
that the work of this Committee, as coming from the best authority in Canada, should 
be educative along these lines, and the growers and farmers should be educated to 
put nothing on the market but the best. ‘The net result in the end will be more money 
to the farmer. 
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Q. The apples you ship to the West are largely of the Fall variety? 

A. Practically all. 

Mr. Burretyt.—I am glad Mr. Chute is here, representing one uf our Maritime 
Provinces which are doing such good work. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—I have known Mr. Chute a long time. He has been of great 
assistance to the farmers and orchardists throughout Nova Scotia and the suggestions 
we have heard from him to-day will be. reflected all over the Dominion of Canada. I 
have a great deal of pleasure in moving a sincere vote of thanks to Mr. Chute for 
his talk. 

Mr. Trornton.—I have very great pleasure in seconding that resolution. I 
think the discussion we have had to-day will lead to immense good to the apple grow- 
ing industry and will be of great benefit to the producer and consumer. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 105, 
TuEsDAY, February 25, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here at 11 
o'clock, the Chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The CHairMan.—The time has arrived for us to commence our meeting. We 
have with us this morning Mr. W. S. Foggo, of the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
Association. No doubt he will be in a position to give you valuable information in 
connection with the fruit industry in the West. I will now call upon Mr. Foggo to 
address you. 


Mr. Focco.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: As representing the fruit growers 
of British Columbia, and as representing the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, I want, in the first place, to thank you for inviting a representative of this 
industry here. We take it that this invitation is a sign of very real interest on the 

_part of the Federal authorities in the industry in British Columbia, and we take it 
also that it is an augury that something practical is going to be done to relieve a 
situation that bears too heavily on the British Columbia fruit grower, and looks like 
becoming, if something is not done, a situation that will be impossible. Gentlemen, 
we have in our Province in this industry at the present time all the elements of a 
crisis. Some of us are doing the best we can to prevent the fusion of these elements, 
but unless we get substantial outside help, unless we get assistance, British Columbia 
fruit growing is in a very parlous state. J want to go over our conditions in the 
broadest way, in the most general way I can, and I am sure that if I can be half 
as convincing as the necessity of our case admits, you, gentlemen, will be convinced 
of the necessity of doing something for us. 

Fruit growing in British Columbia eight years ago was practically non-existent; it 
was a small thing of no real importance, and not on a business basis. The great 
bulk of the planting of orchards that took place in the province began eight years 
ago, and has been continued to a very considerable extent ever since. The laying 
out of these orchards and the investment of money by outside people who came into 
the province was the result of direct representations made to proposing settlers and 
to the public generally by the government of British Columbia and by the government 
of Canada. These representations were sent broadcast to the public, and, on the 
whole, matters were presented fairly and there was not undue exaggeration. What 
the provincial government said, and what the Dominion government officially approved 
of was this: if people came into the province—my province now—and embarked on 
the industry of fruit growing and invested their capital there, the climatic and soil 
conditions were such as tended to the establishment of a fruit growing industry of 
the best sort; and the government said to these settlers: ‘Come into the province and 
invest your money. You can grow fruit of the quantity and quality that is required, 
and you will have markets for that fruit. There are already markets, and there will 
continue to be markets at your own door that will absorb your entire output. Now, 
gentlemen, the industry in British Columbia, and the planting in that province, would 
never have been begun and would really never have grown to the extent that it has 
had it not been for the representation contained in these pamphlets and bulletins. To 
give you some figures, if I may, as to the rate at which the industry has grown in 
respect of production within recent years, I might say that at present from a con- 
servative estimate there has been invested in British Columbia—that is laid down in 
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actual planting and improving the land and settlement by the people—certainly over 
$30,000,000. The industry, owing to the fact that the planting has all been done within 
comparatively recent years, is at present only in its infancy; we are only now begin- 
ning to produce. The people have, up to date, been living on incomes from other 
sources, or they have had to spend their capital in getting along until such time as 
their orchards would produce and they would get some return on their capital invest- 
ment, and some possibility of continuing in the industry in which they had engaged. 
On that point, I want to say it has been a real hard struggle in those cases, because 
those people who settled there anticipated from the information that was given them 
that there would be some return from their orchards somewhat earlier than has taken 
place. So that as most of us have had to cut things pretty fine, and to tide over an 
additional two years, it became pretty difficult. It has been a hard struggle, gentle- 
men. If we don’t get returns at this late day, then our state is going to be parlous; 
it will be impossible for the fruit growers to hold on. We arrived this year, really 
for the first time, at the point where we have had some return as to crop—some return 
as to produce—some bulk to dispose of, and I want to give you figures showing what 
that crop has been and how it has increased, so that you may see for yourselves how 
little we have had in the past, what we expect in the future, and what this industry, 
properly handled and properly protected is going to grow to. I can speak with absolute 
exactness as to figures. Let me give, in the first place, the figures connected with the 
business of the Okanagan Fruit Union, a co-operative association, of which I hap- 
pen to be a director. And I would like you to seriously consider the figures. First 
T will tell you what was the proportion of the whole crop grown in that valley and 
the then total from the whole Province so that you may arrive at what the bulk of 
the crop that we have at present is and what we expect to have in the future: 

The Union’s shipments in 1909 were 76 cars, the value of which was $57,000; 
in 1910 we shipped 176 cars of which the value was $118,000; in 1911, a comparatively 
short crop, we shipped 120 cars, the value of which was $75,000; in 1912 we have al- 
ready shipped 310 cars, this particular Association, and we have still to ship 
a small balance, so that the last season we will have shipped at the finish 335 cars. 
The value of the 310 cars has been only $153,000. I want to impress this point upon 
you gentlemen, that had these 310 cars returned to us an amount based on the pre- 
ceding years we would instead of $153,000, have received $208,000 to $210,000. The 
prices this year, gentlemen, as you see from this have been very bad for us. 

Q. Is that for apples only? 

A. No, all kinds of fruit. 


Ry Hon. Mr. Burrell; 

Q. What would that work out at for the Okanagan Valley on that basis? 

A. This is Union shipments. The Union shipped out of the Okanagan Valley 
about one third of the whole. This year I think the shipments of the Okanagan 
Valley of all fruits have been around 800 ears. 

Q. You do not know what proportion that would bear to the rest of the Province? 

A. The Okanagan Valley of course is the district that ships most of the stuff 
just now because we are, as I said, at about our 8th year; in some cases in the tenth 
year, there are a few old orchards though they do not amount to very much there at 
present, and that is where the bulk of the fruit is coming from to-day. 


Mr. R. M. Wixstow (Provincial Horticulturist, British Columbia).—I think 
there were about a thousand cars shipped from the Province this year. 


Mr. Focco.—Now, gentlemen, that is what we have shipped up to date. You see 
how it has grown; you see the rate at which our product is going to increase, We are 
dealing now only with a very small area of producing land of the planted area. From 
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the area planted already it is estimated on a most conservative basis that in 1915 we 
will have 2,500 cars to ship and by 1920 we will have 10,000 cars to ship. 


Mr. Winstow.—As against 800 cars now. 


Mr. Focco.—As against about 800 now. Now gentlemen, our trouble is this 
that the market to which we looked to handle our stuff, at prices which we understood 
would be fair for the commodity we had to offer, has been swamped by American con- 
signed goods. I have told you what we have shipped and what we estimate we will 
have to ship in the future and I want you to compare with some care the figures I 
am going to give you and these are the figures that we had from the other side of 
the line, and the estimate of what in the near future they are going to produce. 
I ask you to consider if we are in a bad state just now what our state is going to 
be when their area is producing to the full extent. What I have said regarding the 
increase in production in years to come in British Columbia applies with much 
greater force to the estimated increase, with absolute certainty, regarding the rate of 
imerease from the States of Oregon, Washington, Montana and Idaho. According 
to the figures we have been able to get—figures collected with great care, figures 
published on the other side in the different States, figures kept by us obtained through 
the Provincial Government officials and accepted by people of consequence and posi- 
tion in the fruit growing industry on the other side of the line—there is at present 
planted in these States 285,000 acres of fruit. Gentlemen, in that huge area there is 
to-day out of that vast acreage—18,000 acres producing fruit. With 18,000 acres 
producing to-day they are swamping our markets, and in the near future they are 
going to have 285,000 acres producing. It is estimated that this year, I understand 
these are the correct figures, 1912, they have handled 15,000 cars; by 1915 they will 
have 50,000 cars and looking forward to 1920 they will then have 100,000 cars a year. 
Gentlemen, the States of Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon lie in exactly the 
same horticultural area as the British Columbia fruit growing district. The only 
markets that British Columbia fruit growers have, (they are restricted as to markets) 
are the Prairie Provinces; they have not an open market across the line and they 
have not (or they have to a certain extent only in which they are handicapped very 
seriously and materially,) a market in the old country; we are handicapped by the 
freight rates, the time it takes to send our fruit across and all that sort of thing. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to impress this view upon you: if to-day our markets 
are glutted with American fruit when they have only 18,000 acres producing I ask 
you to think what the state of these markets is going to be when our product has 
increased on the lines I have pointed out to you, and when on the other side of the 
line instead of 18,000 acres they are going to have 285,000 acres producing fruit? 

Gentlemen, we put our fruit upon the market in conformity with, as we are bound 
to, the Fruit Marks Act. I want to say something to you with regard to that Act. 
I understand that the Fruit Marks Act was originally passed to raise the standard 
of export fruit from Canada and to protect the buyer, the consignee in the outside 
market. The Act, in its application and administration, has been perverted from 
its original intention and is now in operation against Canadian growers in the home 
market: that is, we have got to pack in conformity with that Act and abide by the 
conditions. Now that bears unduly hard, unfairly and unjustly on the British 
Columbia packer, because his opponent, his chief opponent, the American fruit 

_ growers, the only opponent that we are really entitled to complain against— and it is an 
opnonent, not a competitor, as I will explain later—is not bound to pack in accordance 
with, and does not come under the Canadian Act, his stuff is not regulated by the 
Act under which we work. According to the Act there are two grades, Number One 
and Number Two. We pack in boxes and we have to pack the grade and stamp the 
boxes in conformity with that Act. We have to stamp our fruit Number One grade 
and Number Two grade, and we are not allowed to put anything else on the box. 
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The American grower does not pack under any Act of Parliament; he packs in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the ruling Association in the particular district 
in which he produces. In the North Western States the growers style their pack 
“Extra Fancy,” “Fancy” or “Choice.” The growers in these States, for the most 
part, in fact almost entirely, dispose of their “Extra Fancy” and “Fancy” grades in 
their own markets, and endeavour to keep off their own markets their second grade 
stuff, which they call “Choice”. I think it is quite obvious why they should do so. 
If they can keep their second grade stuff off their own markets they maintain the 
standard of prices of the best grades. If, however, the second grade fruit were 
thrown on their own markets it would lower and restrict the sale of the better class 
of fruit. Under such circumstances what do these United States growers do? They 
ship their second grade fruit into our prairie provinces. They are prepared to, and 
often do, ship that stuff in at prices that barely pay the freight and duty. . To-day, 
so far as I have been able to gather, they supply the prairie provinces with more 
than half of the fruit that is absorbed by these markets. I have not got the exact 
figures, it is impossible to get them at the present time, but of the general accuracy of 
that statement I am quite certain. Now, gentlemen, the United States growers put 
that second grade stuff into the markets of the Canadian West in the first place to 


keep that fruit off their own markets. In the second place, as it is surplus stuff- 


they are prepared to take a very low price for it. In this connection I ask you to 
remember that they are in the same horticultural area as to fruit growing that we 
are; and as they are our opponents in our markets we never do get, as the fruit grow- 
ing States of the American Union get, and as other provinces of Canada get, into the 
market when there is a short crop in our opponents’ district, and when we have a bet- 
ter crop, which, by a process of compensation, would average and bring up the prices 
of our fruit. Because when we have a big crop our opponents have a big crop; when 
we have a short crop they have probably a short crop also. But at any rate they 
have the bulk of crop, they have a bigger crop, and they are using our markets to 
dispose of their second grade stuff and they are hitting us worse when they have the 
bigger crop. The result is this: in a market where there is no absolute demand, and 
no great demand for a particular quality of fruit, or a better quality’of fruit, the 
average price is governed by the bulk of stuff in the market. Now, the American who 
rules this market, and who rules it with the second grade stuff, sets the price, the 
slaughter price, and we have to dispose of our fruit at that price. We have to dis- 
pose of our Number One’s at that price and our Number Two’s at a considerable 
reduction. There is no competition, we do not meet fair competition. We are never 
asked to compete; we have just simply to meet the conditions which are due to the 
admission into our markets of this surplus stuff from the other side, and we never 
can get into the market when our opponents have a short crop and we have a big 
crop, so that we may average up our prices. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Before you get away from that, do we understand that oftentimes the American 
grower gets a higher price in his own market than he sells his fruit for in Canada? 

A. As I have already stated, sir, the United States grower for the most part sends 
his second grade stuff into our markets and keeps it off his own market. Of course 
he gets a better price for his extra fancy and fancy fruit which he retains in his own 
market than he gets for the second grade stuff, the choice stuff, which he puts into the 
prairie provinces. When he has a surplus and when he is dumping this stuff into our 
markets, he is selling in these markets not at a less price than he could get at home 
for the same stuff, because he does not sell it there. It is surplus stuff and he has got 
to get clear of it, and is prepared to get clear of it at slaughter prices, because this 
stuff is all racked and must be disposed of. 


: 
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By Mr. Webster: 
on Does he compete in your market with extra fancy, fancy and higher grade 
stull ¢ 
A. To a certain amount he does, but not to any great extent in the prairie 
markets. There is a certain percentage of fancy fruit going into the markets of Van- 
couver and Victoria. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Is their choice fruit of the same quality as your Number Two? 

A. No, it is better than our Number Two. 

Q. Better in quality ? 

A. We have really three grades under our statute, though up to date, owing to not 
having the bulk of stuff to handle that they do it would be very difficult for us to pack 
‘Fancy’ fruit. As I have already stated, the United States growers have ‘ Extra 
Fancy,’ ‘ Fancy,’ and ‘ Choice.’ Our Number One is better than their Choice, and our 
Number Two is below their Choice. The growers on the other side have a big amount 
of stuff, and their fruit having on the whole a better colour than ours, they can put up 
and handle the ‘ Extra Fancy’ and ‘ Fancy’; these grades form really the bulk of their 
crop. In British Columbia we have a smaller producing area and a smaller bulk of 
stuff to handle, and naturally do not pack except very occasionally the finest grade. 
We pack Number One’s and Number Two’s and our Number 1 is better than their 
‘Choice’. It is better than their ‘Choice’ but we compare them with ‘Choice’ because 
although their ‘ Choice’ is below the standard of our Number 1 it sets the price inas- 
much as they have the bulk of the stuff in that market and consequently that grade 
sets the price of that commodity and we have to set for our Number 1 the same price 
as they take for their ‘ Choice.’ Our Number 2 which is practically—I believe I am 
not exaggerating when I state it is quite as good an apple as their ‘Choice’, is infer- 
ior in respect to colour only and for that we have to take a less price than they get for 
their ‘ Choice.’ 


By Mr. Robb: 
Q. What is the difference in value between their ‘Fancy’, ‘Extra Fancy’ and 
“Choice ’? 
A. I take it as a general rule it is a case of dropping from 15 to 20 cents for each 
grade. 
Q. Per box or barrel ? 
A. Box—it is box always with us—we do not talk of barrels. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Well then the great bulk of their shipments to the Prairies Provinces is 
‘Choice.’ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you have to meet that with your No. 1? 

A. Yes, because there is no demand for better quality than ‘Choice’. We have 
to let our No. 1, which is of better quality than ‘Choice’, go at ‘Choice’ price, and 
we have to take less than ‘ Choice’ price for our No. 2, the difference as a general rule 
being 15 to 20 cents. This particular year in many cases the return to the grower did 
not pay his packing charges, freight and duty; sometimes it does not pay the packing 
charges: that particularly applies to peaches, plums and fruits of that kind. I can 
give you instances where peaches sold in the Northwest at 30 cents, consigned peaches, 
the freight and duty on which amounted to 48 cents; yet they were sold at 30 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 
Q. Where was that? 
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A. It was in Winnipeg, I think, that lot was sold; it was reported to us by the 
Union and was also reported by the Market Commissioner, in fact that item I think 
was included in his report which has just been printed. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Do you happen to know what those peaches would be worth in Minneapolis if 
sold there ? 
A. I am sure I could not tell you. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


@ There was a very heavy surplus of peaches in the west this year? 
iA. Yes. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. Can you tell us about what ‘ Choice’ sold for per box? 

A. Well, the returns of prices, I should think that the average price—of course 
the-returns have not come in yet to any great extent, although I have a lot of figures 
that have been sent to us by packing establishments on the other side, they are put 
down in a general way and they deal with the prices of all varieties—I should think 
that the wholesale average price of the American stuff would be about 60 cents, then 
you have to add the duty of 13 cents to that, and our average on all grades has been 
J should say this year between 80 and 90 cents. 

Q. F. o. b. at your own shipping point? Is that the average of the Okanagan Co- 
operative Association for No. 1 and No. 24 : 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Have not you got a big profit at that rate on each box which goes into the 
Territories and is sold to the dealer at $1.50. The freight on a box of apples from 
Vernon to Edmonton is 38 cents 

A. 42 cents, insn’t it, sir? 

Q. No, 38 cents. 

A. I am not familiar with the figures because they do not come up every day 
for consideration. 

Q@. On the other hand does not that resolve itself down to the great question of 
business; you have a certain article of fruit at Kelowna, and you know you have a 
market in the Prairie Provinces. Your Co-operative Union can extend its ramifi- 
cations by having a dealer or agent who can sell that stuff, even if you have to es- 
tablish depots for the sale of it in Calgary and Edmonton, you could get a good price, 
because the consumer is paying just as high for his apples this year as he has in any 
year ? : 

A. That is not my information; speaking generally I think the price of soft 
fruits during the glutted market to the consumer in the Northwest has been materially 
reduced this year. 

Q. That is not my own experience as to apples, it has not been materially re- 
duced. Apples are retailed around $2.00, $2.25 per box for good stuff. 

A. I wanted to say something more to you, gentlemen, about the marking of 
boxes and the inspection of American stuff that comes into our markets. With re- 
gard to the marking of boxes under the Act we have to mark our boxes ‘No. 1’ or 
‘No. 2’ and we do not put another mark on it. The American competitor ships into 
our markets boxes branded in identically the same way as he disposes of or distri- 
butes them in his own market. That is, he marks his fruit, ‘Extra Faney’, ‘Fancy’ 
or ‘Choice’; we mark our fruit, as I said before, ‘No. 1’ or ‘No, 2’. The American 
stuff is sent into our market in boxes branded on the other side with the Associa- 
tion’s or Packer’s brand, it is marked in large print and has stamped on it whatever 
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the variety is. It is a big brand that occupies the full area of the end of the box. 
We put on our boxes the name of the Association or Packer and the variety with the 
figure ‘1’ or ‘2’, according to the grade. The American grade marks appeal to the 
buying public. 

Q. Do you mean that you are discriminated against in the matter of marking? 

A. We are, and we suffer because we have to mark our boxes in accordance with 
the Act. The American box when it comes in may be inspected and as a general rule 
it is now marked ‘No. 2’, but that mark is put on the other end of the box, the blank 
end of the box, a small ‘No. 2’ is stamped on it with a rubber stamp, but the original 
branding, the original marking in large characters, remains on the other end of the 
box as it was before inspection, there is no erasure of those marks, so that when the 
stuff comes to the retailer or to the consumer it appears, on the face of it, to be 
‘Extra Fancy,’ ‘ Fancy’ or ‘ Choice.’ No one thinks of looking for the small ‘ No. 2’ on 
the back of the box, whereas our own stuff bears on the face of it no other mark than 
the brand ‘No. 1’ or ‘No. 2’, consequently we suffer from that discrimination. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You are prevented from putting any other brand on your boxes? 

A. Certainly, we have to mark the figure ‘No. 1’ or ‘No. 2’, we cannot put on 
the front of our boxes ‘Choice’ or ‘Fancy’. In point of fact, sir, were the British 
Columbia shipper to follow the same lines that the American shipper does in putting 
the stuff on the Northwest markets, he would be put out of business within one year 
under a deluge of prosecutions. 

Q. By the officers of the department? 

A. Certainly. 

Hon. Mr. BurreELL.—The Act has been amended, but there is a good deal of truth 
in what Mr. Foggo says. What he stated in the first place is absolutely right. When 
the law was first passed it was not so much perhaps for the protection of men like 
Mr. Foggo personally, but with the idea of seeing that Canadian fruit going into 
foreign markets should be up to certain grades. Apparently that was the only object 
in the minds of the government of that day, because American competition then in 
our own country was not very fierce. What we have done this year has been to 
strengthen our home inspection system so that Number Two grade of fruit should 
not masquerade as Number One. I think Mr. Foggo will admit that we have also 
tried to strengthen the whole fruit inspection system as against unfair competition 
from without, and we have tried to ensure that the grades of foreign fruit entering 
Canada should be at all events somewhere near those prescribed by the law. Now 
perhaps we ought to move somewhat further. This year an extraordinary condition 
of affairs occurred. A wholesale man from Winnipeg, and another man from a Wes- 
tern point, were visiting me the other day, and both pointed out the condition to 
which Mr. Foggo has drawn attention. They are both handling as much Canadian 
fruit as they can, and one of the two cited an instance where an American firm came 
to him to handle 37 cars. He did not want to take the fruit but the American firm 
said to him: ‘You had better handle it because it will get into your market any 
way. At Saskatoon, Moosejaw and other points in the Canadian West there were 
from ten to fifteen and even more cars of American fruit put in a single day to take 
their chances on the open market because the market on the other side was more or 
less quiet. That produced an extraordinary condition of affairs. 

Mr. Focco.—Gentlemen, I was just coming to the point about which Mr. Burrell 
has spoken. In the Northwest the bulk of the fruit is handled by jobbers. Under 
the present conditions that is almost a necessity. Those jobbers are very strongly 
organized and occupy a very strong position. The day may come when the Canadian 
grower efficiently organized and moving only on co-operative lines, may dispense with, 
or endeavour to dispense with, the middleman or jobber, but at present, so far as I 
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see myself, that is unnecessary and an impossibility. In this opinion I concur with 
our market commissioners. Let me say, however, that as I am personally advised, 
these jobbers have done fairly decently by the British Columbia fruit grower. The job- 
bers are certainly in a position to squeeze the fruit grower if they want to, but I do not 
think they have done so. The demoralized condition of the market has been brought about 
not altogether by the jobber himself, but by the system and the methods under which 
the American stuff has come into our market. You cannot go to any buyer of fruit 
under present conditions and make a sale with him before he wants the stuff; it would 
not be safe for him to do go. In the prairies the combine, or ring, or whatever you 
choose to call it for the sake of description, would prefer, if it could, to place its 
orders and fix the business before it came to handle the stuff, and furthermore would 
prefer to handle Canadian stuff alone. But, gentlemen, the jobbers could not do that 
and remain in business for this reason: Suppose they come to me and buy ten, 
twenty or fifty cars of fruit at fixed prices for delivery on a certain date. Now, when 
any one of those cars came on to their tracks, they might have, right on thuse very 
same tracks, double that amount of fruit consigned from the other side. If those 
particular jobbers did not handle it other persons would, and would handle it for 
immediate profit and throw it on the market. Now, no concern could go ahead and 
buy fruit beforehand when such conditions prevail. The jobber cannot even wire to 
me to ship a car at a certain fixed price, because before that car could enter his ware- 
house he may have other cars of exactly the same variety dumped into that warehouse 
on consignment, and he may have to sell it, and may have to sell, because of the 
glutted market, at less than he had undertaken to take my car for. That is the con- 
dition of affairs, and it has tended to make the position of the jobbers almost im- 
pregnable because they are well organized and they know that they can always get all 
the fruit they want, and when there is more fruit than they want, it is just a ques- 
tion of distributing that fruit at whatever prices they can get. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell. 
Q. What do you know about this jobbing system 4 
A. All I know about it is this: J understand that these concerns in the different 
cities all stand on their own feet, they are all organized as separate entities, but the 
stockholders in the one are probably stockholders in the other, and the management, 
to a certain extent at all events, is controlled from the headquarters. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You are now speaking about the system of jobbing in the American cities? 
A. No, sir, I am talking about the Canadian jobbers who handle this fruit in 
the Northwest provinces. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Are there not different firms in Vancouver? 

A. There may be, but that is only one city. In the Northwest this ring is well 
organized and is working together in a general way and covering the whole country. 

Q. What struck me as very peculiar is that I was in Vancouver this year and 
saw no British Columbia fruit shown by the wholesale houses. It was altogether 
Walla Walla or Washington fruit. 

A. I am not, perhaps, as familiar as I should be with all the conditions in Bri- 
tish Columbia, but my understanding as to that is that there is a certain wave, a cer- 
tain movement in Vancouver just now, that is going to be beneficial to the Canadian 
producer. But the man who has been handling the fruit, the jobber or the retailer, 
has to a certain extent been influenced by the fact that he could get his supply of fruit 
quicker, readier, and without having to make provision beforehand from the Ameri- 
ean than from the Canadian market, because they assemble a certain quantity of 
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stuff in Seattle. All that a man has to do is to go around the streets, find out what 
the prices are, send a wire to Seattle, and he can get his stuff in quicker and at pro- 
bably less price. The conditions are such that a man is almost afraid to place an 
order beforehand for British Columbia fruit because his competitor in business may 
bring in a bunch of stuff from the other side before he can get his delivered to him, 
and so depress the market by the time it arrives that the price at which he bought 
it will not allow him room to get out. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Has not the consignment of fruit this year increased tremendously over that 
of any previous year? 

_ A. That is absolutely certain, there is no doubt about that. Of course it is 
mainly accounted for by the fact that there has been a very great crop in the north- 
western States. [ have not seen the figures, our market commissioner’s report is 
not yet published, at least I have not seen it, as to the number of consigned cars that 
have come into our market, but from time to time during the season we are getting 
all sorts of information, and I have heard it said that it was not unusual for from 
80 to 40 consigned cars to be rolling in on any day; that is from 30 to 40 consigned 
cars were on the tracks on one day, and that certain points it was reported to the 
Association with which I am connected there were 78 cars on the tracks—I think 
it was Calgary, my memory is not very good on that point—but at that particular 
point there were 78 cars on the track on one day. Of that number five, I think it 
was, contained British Columbia fruit, and all the rest of the cars contained con- 
signed fruit from the other side of the line. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. It is marked as American fruit, is it? 

A. It bears the stamp of the packing house, it does not say exactly that it is 
American fruit, but it bears the stamp of the Association that packed it, as a general 
rule, of the shipping agent. 

Q. When you speak about ‘consigned fruit, do you mean fruit sent from the 
United States into Canada without paying duty? 

' A. Oh no, sent in on commission. 

Hon. Mr. Burreti.—Not ordered by the Canadian dealer, but simply sent in to | 

be sold on commission by the dealer? 


By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. Sent in without paying the duty? 

A. No, no, sent in without being ordered. There is a duty on American apples 
coming into this country of 13 cents a box, but the duty we would have to pay were 
we going to export our stuff into the American market would be 25 cents a box. I 
would ask the gentlemen of this Committee to mark that fact. 

Q. Would it not be better to change that to ad valorem duty ? 

A. I would rather you would change the figures, give the American fruit a turn 
at 25 cents a box and let us have the 13 cent a box rate—but we have no surplus crop 
to send into their market. In the future, of course, we will have a great deal heavier 
crop than we have now. When we are producing to the full extent of our fruit area, 
as I have estimated it, we will be producing more than the markets in the Prairie pro- 
vinces, even with the tremendous growth which they may expect, will be able to absorb, 
so far as we can see at present. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. How about the comparative cost of production in British Columbia and in the 
States you have referred to? 
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A. Our cost of production is, of course, very much higher than what it costs to 
produce the American stuff. We pay much higher for our labour than our American 
competitor does. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 
Q. What do you reckon to be the difference in cost of production? 
A. The difference in the cost of production of apples is, roughly speaking, per box, 
met by the duty. 


Ry Mr. Schaffner: | 
Q. The cost of labour across the line would not be very much lower than it is 
with you? 
A. Oh, yes, it is. 
Q. In the Western States? 


A. Oh yes, there is no labour in that part of the continent at all that is as high © 


as the labour in British Columbia. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. What is the comparative value of land in the United States and British 
Columbia ? 

A. I could not tell you. But owing to this year’s crop the value of land in the 
United States, in districts like Washington, has dropped very considerably because the 
return to the grower has been in many cases so small that they are really in a bad way 
over there as well as we are in British Columbia. 

Q. What is land worth in British Columbia? 

A. It depends upon the age of the orchard, the locality, district, &e. 

Q. Take your very best land? 

A. Planted or unplanted ? 

Q. Take planted? 

A. Well, I will give you a figure that I know of recently, and this is supposed to 
be a cheap sale: It was an eight year old orchard of ten acres and sold at $1000 an 
acre. Now two years ago, not immediately joining but near it, an orchard sold at 
$950. It depends upon the locality and district. 

Q. What would they ask for land without fruit trees on it? 

A. It depends upon the irrigation system and so on, say from $250 up to $du0. 

Q. Do you not think that is very high for land of that kind? 

A. Don’t I think it exhorbitant ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Well, if you ask my opinion, I think the price of land has always been too 
high in the Northwest, but it was not too high according to the figures published and 
given to the public as to the return that could be obtained from it, the prices, &e. 

Q. What were the returns that were published ? 

A. Well, two years ago our average return to the box was somewhere in the 
vicinity of $1.35 to $1.50. Our average this year will be under $1, and with regard 
to peaches and plums and stuff of that sort in many cases there was no return at all 
that will meet the cost of spraying the trees or pay for the picking and packing. That 
is the direct result of the slaughtering of our markets by the Americans. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What does it cost to pick and pack a box of apples? 

A. We separate them, the charge for packing a box by the Fruit Union is 34 
cents. 

Q. For packing alone? 

A. That is packing and handling, and materials. 

Q. And picking? 
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A. Oh no, the grower does his own picking. 

Q. That includes the cost of the box and the material, &e. 
A. Yes, the material, paper, nails and handling. 

Q. What does the box cost? 

A. Fifteen cents. 

Mr. WinsLow.—That is, knocked down? 


Mr. Focco.—Knocked down. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


. What is it made up? 
. It depends on the bulk you are handling, from # of a cent to 2 cents more. 


a) 


By the Chairman: 


. Have you not a co-operative system there? 

I am a member of a co-operative association. 

. And you sell through that co-operative association ? 

The Co-operative Association packs and sells the fruit. 

Do they market it? = 

They market it but they do not sell direct to the consumer. 

. That is the point. Don’t you think it would be better if the Co-operative 
Mesociation could deal directly with the consumer and handle the business at both 
ends ? 

A. I have already said that under present conditions I do not see how it would 
be possible to get the bulk of the crop direct to the consumer. Under present con- 
ditions it does not appear possible to cut out the middleman. There is no commercial 
business that I know of that is distributing stuff in such a way that it can get it 
direct to the consumer. It might be that were we organized in an absolutely perfect 
way, with cold storage and other facilities in the different markets, we might be able 
to come approximately near to what you suggest. In the meantime we cannot. 

Q. Have you not cold storage at present? 

A. We have no real cold storage system at present; we are making arrangements 
for providing cold storage to a certain extent. I may tell you that cold storage is 
going to tend to the betterment to a certain extent of existing conditions, but it is 
not going to advance us one step towards a true solution, or towards a real remedy, of 
the difficulties under which we suffer. 

Q. If your Co-operative Association had a man, say in Winnipeg, and you were 
to ship the apples to him he could market them to the best advantage, and if neces- 
sary put them in cold storage. 

A. But you see under present conditions there is the consigned stuff coming in. 
That has to be taken away and distributed at whatever it will return. If we were 
going to handle our stuff separate from that, or separate from the people who are 
handling that stuff, I am certain we would lose, and we would be worse off. We 
would lose the benefit of this jobbers’ organization. If we had to distribute the stuff 
ourselves we would be meeting a stronger body than ourselves who, instead of drawing 
on us and taking and distributing the whole of our fruit as they do now, would sim- 
ply fill in with more American stuff, which they would sell at whatever price they 


could get for it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Has that demoralized the condition of affairs obtained in previous years? 
A. To a certain extent. 
Q. But not to the same extent ? 
A. No. As I have already told you, our crop in previous years was not a great 
one. On the other side, the conditions being the same, they have never until this 


year had a very big surplus crop to dispose of. 
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Q. That condition may not occur again. 

A. I have given you the figures as to acreage and production and I am as cer- 
tain as I stand here, that we will have the same situation arising in the future. 
The United States fruit growers are not going to have a less production than they 
have now, and they are always going, unless we prevent them, to dump their second 
grade stuff or surplus into our markets. 

Q. Are you speaking of apples? 

A. All varieties. 

Q. But particularly apples? 

A. Yes: 

Q. What the United States growers call their Choice fruit is a good fruit? 

A. I admit that. I am not suggesting for a moment that the fruit is not good. 
But it is not up to our Number One, and being shot into our market in the way it 
is, the United States growers are able to set the price. 

Q. As their Choice fruit is individually wrapped it is slightly better than your 
British Columbia Number One’s in many instances. 

A. All our fruit is wrapped. I do not know any fruit, marked Number One, 
going out of the Okanagan Valley, that is not wrapped. 

Q. Would that apply to previous years? 

A. I think so. Of course when you come down to ‘cookers and fruit like that 
you don’t wrap them. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. Did you state how many boxes were grown in British Columbia last year? 
A. I told you the figures for the Okanagan Valley. 
Hon. Mr. Burrett.—About 1,000 cars of fruit. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. How many boxes of apples? 
A. About 450,000 boxes. 
Mr. Wrinstow.—1,000 car-loads was our total fruit crop. About 755 cars were 
apples, or about 470,000 boxes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What percentage of the apple orchards would be giving a full crop now, would 
there be five per cent? 

A. No, nothing like it. Speaking generally, not one half of them have begun to 
produce, and the average age of those producing is not nine years yet. 

Q. What is your acreage of apple orchards in the province of British Columbia, 
that is, planted ? 

Mr. Winstow.—Pretty close on 30,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the percentage bearing ? 
A. Not five per cent, say eight per cent is in partial bearing. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. I understand your trouble is that with the American apples coming in you are 
not getting a market for your own fruit. Now as far as Southern Manitoba is con- 
cerned, it appears to me there is absolutely no organized effort on the part of the 
British Columbia growers to ship their apples into that country. You may be ship- 
ping them into Winnipeg, but you are not shipping them into Southern Manitoba. 

A. We are making use just now of the jobber, and I do not think that the jobber 
can ever be dispensed with economically. But when you say that we have no organ- 
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ization for putting stuff into your province, with all due deference, I think you are 
in error. 

Q. In Southern Manitoba American apples are coming in all the time, but we 
rarely see British Columbia apples. 

A. That is exactly what we complain of. 

Q. The Americans are putting the fruit in there in the small towns. Where is 
your fruit going? ; 

A. The people that put the American stuff into the small towns are handling our 
staff and distributing it on exactly the same lines, and in exactly the same way as they 
are distributing the American stuff. The appearance of the American stuff in these 
small towns is only an additional proof that the American is swamping our market 
and is getting the bulk of the stuff there. 

Q. If we see American fruit going into these towns and no British Columbia 
fruit, we must come to the conclusion that the Americans are putting more energy 
into the business. 

A. No, I do not think so. ° 


Mr. Ross.—What do you pay for American fruit? 
Mr. ScHuarrner.—In boxes? 

Mr. Rops.—Yes. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—We pay $2. 


Mr. THornron.—Mr. Foggo has already told us how the American fruit comes in 
at slaughter prices. 


The Wirness.—There may be another reason why in these small towns you get 
American fruit instead of our British Columbia fruit, and it is this. Our Number 
One is slightly better than the American Choice stuff. They may dispose of our fruit 
in the towns and cities and the American stuff which is slightly inferior, would natur- 
ally go to the smaller places. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. When you speak of a small town, the average population numbers about 1,000 
people. That is the condition which exists to-day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now for some reason or other British Columbia apples are not visible in our 
towns as they should be. 

A. That is the case because the bulk of stuff that we have had to distribute has 
been very small up to date, and the bulk distributed by these markets has been Am- 
erican stuff, but when we come to produce in the near future, as we are going to, the 
quantity of fruit that we can produce we are going to have enough to spread our 
apples all over these provinces—unless in the meantime we are forced out of business. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Speaking from the Alberta point of view there five years ago the proportion 
of British Columbia apples was five boxes to one of the American, and to-day the 
proportion is just the other way around. You did have practically the whole market 
of Alberta a few years ago. 

A. Surely not—I mean that a few years ago we only shipped fifty cars. You 
eannot say that was all the stuff that was used in that market. 

Q. Not all the stuff, but I mean to say that it was a big proportion compared 
with what the United States sent in. 

A. It could only possibly mean that nobody was eating apples. 

Q. Of course our population has largely increased in five years. Take the centres 
of Edmonton and Calgary, the Coldstreams people first put their selling organization 
in, they had a depot and distributed their fruit, they did not let the jobber handle it. 
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A. The Osear Brown Company was their representative. 

Q. When Mr. Ricardo was manager of that organization he had a selling agent in 
Calgary who distributed the fruit to the retail dealers. 

A. Mr. Ricardo is still manager of the Coldstream Fruit Company, and is presi- 
dent of the Okanagan Fruit Union of which I am a director. As a matter of fact 
the Coldstream orchards were the only ones in that district that were producing any 
apples at the time; that is nobody except that company had any necessity for any 
organization to distribute or sell their fruit, because the trees were not producing. 
But the moment the rest of the valley came into production, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Agur 
and Mr. Kidston set to work and established this association and the Okanagan 
Fruit Union to handle all the Coldstream Estate Company’s stuff. 

Q. Do you say that Oscar Brown has now got control ? 

A. No, I said the Coldstream owned the Oscar Brown Co. and sold out four years 
ago. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. What would it cost to put that box of apples, the picking, packing, freight, 
&¢., on the Winnipeg market from the Okanagan Valley? The actual cost? 

A. I am sorry I cannot give you the exact figures if you lump the whole thing 
together; I can give it without the picking. 

Q. Well, the whole cost? 

A. 78 cents. 

Q. That will be the cost? 

A. That will be the cost from the time the apple is picked until it reaches the 
jobber. 

Q. About what would you consider a reasonable price for fruit in Winnipeg—a 
box of apples ? F 

A. We have heretofore considered a reasonable price, according to variety, as 
$1.35 to $1.50 a box. 

Q. At Winnipeg? 

A. F.O.B. at the shipping point. 


By Mr, Sutherland: 
Q. Do you know how many boxes have been shipped out of British Colurhbia this 
year? . 
A. I have already given the number of cars—we have shipped about a thousand 
ears of fruit, all told. 
Q. About how many boxes of apples are included in that ? 
A. About 470,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Coming back to that other point, how will that cost compare with the cost to 
the American shipper—the 78 cents? ‘ 

A. In what way? 

Q. In his expenses, in laying the fruit down in the market, is it more than the 
British Columbia grower? 

A. His freight would be practically the same, only his cost of production and 
handling box, ete., is very much less. 

Q. I understood you to say that the cost of picking and packing would be less, 
that would necessarily put them in a position of putting their fruit on the market at 
less expense. ; 

A. The American cost of production is from 15 to 25 cents a box less than ours. 

Q. Why? 

s s Because the cost of labour in British Columbia is from 25 to 40 per cent 
igner. ~ 


ul. 
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Q. How about transportation ? 

A. We have equal freight rates to Winnipeg and lower rates to intermediate 
points, particularly to Alberta points; the apple box costs us five cents more than the 
apple box costs in Washington, our paper costs us fifty per cent more than in Wash- 
ington, and our nails, etc., all cost us much more. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Are you certain about the cost of labour being 40 per cent more? 

Mr. Winstow.—Yes. 

A. It is certainly 25 per cent, and it runs up to 40 per cent. 

Q. How do you explain that? 

A. For several reasons; of course down there there are big cities for one thing. 

Q. It strikes me you ought to import Chinamen into British Columbia? 

A. Well, of course, many of us are Orientalists in that sense, but, of course, we 
dare not say so. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. You said you should get at your door $1.25 to $1.50 per box. Do you not think 
that is a little high, that is equal to the price of $4 or $4.50 in Ontario ? 
A. That is without taking into consideration the cost of the barrel. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. There is not very much difference, a gentleman from Ontario said the other 
day that it cost him 45 cents for every barrel. 
A. But that barrel holds how much? Three times as much. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 

Q. Still if you could get $1.15 to $1.20 and were reasonably sure of it, you could 
get along all right. 

Mr. Doucias.—Would not they be making good money at that? 

Hon. Mr. Burreri.—Of course you must take into consideration that the orchards 
are young, there are not very many in full bearing and they would not get very much 
out of it, but there is no doubt that in another five or ten years there will be an 
enormous amount of fruit, and I think the Northwest people, like the rest of us, feel 
that if they can get it at a reasonable price, they would rather have it than the Ameri- 
ean fruit. But the difficulty is that the British Columbia growers are up against a 
very serious proposition, they have not reached the stage of production that the other 
fellow has, and although they are rapidly increasing their production the other fellow 
is increasing just as fast as we are, therefore the condition continues the same. 

Mr. Doucias.—I do not know how that suggestion to stop these people sending 
in their apples is going to work. Even a duty of 25 cents a box will not stop them 
from sending their fruit in. 

Mr. Focco.—I have really not made a suggestion yet as to what should be done. 
I was coming to that. Speaking generally, however, it is not the province of the 
grower to suggest remedies. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. You want the fruit properly marked, also the grades? 
A. We want the Fruit Marks Act more rigidly enforced against American fruit. 
_ We want the consignment prevented. 
By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. You cannot prevent a man sending his fruit in? 


A. You can prevent it in the sense that he cannot dump his stuff in at slaughter 
prices. You can prevent it in the sense of having the fruit properly inspected, and 
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it is absolutely necessary to enforce this act of inspection. You can put an inspec- 
tion fee on the car and refuse to allow the American shipper to dump his fruit on 
our market, uncontrolled. As it is now, they pour the stuff in. It is stamped No. 
2 on the back of the box, in the warehouses, and in the retail merchants’ premises. 
Mr. THornton.—I think Mr. Foggo has emphasized the fact that a great disad- 
vantage is created by the inefficiency of the Fruit Marks Act. 
Mr. Dovucias.—That concerns the administration of the Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 

Q. You speak about an inspection fee on cars. That is logical enough and there 
are some precedents for it. It is a question that might be given consideration. Do 
you really think that it would be practicable or possible to legislate against consign- 
ments of American fruit sold on commission, for instance? 

A. If you put it in that way, no, sir. But you could arrive at the same place 
by another method. If you impose the same rules and regulations on American 
fruit dumped on our markets as are imposed on the British Columbia fruit grower, 
and which he has to live up, to, it would help us. If you will not permit a box of 
American apples to go on the market in any condition and of any description other 
than what you allow us, you will be helping us to remove the present injustice and 
unfairness. 


Mr. THornton.—That is what Mr. Foggo complains of, and it is perfectly /fair. 

Mr. Focco.—Now if you do that you are going to be burdened by the heavy cost 
of inspection, and so on, and I say that if you enforce regulations and rules along 
these lines you would be justly entitled, and it would be absolutely necessary, to 
make a fee per car for inspection. The fee would not have to be an exorbitant one. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. That would apply to both domestic and imported fruit? 

A. No, sir, because we as Canadian taxpayers bear the cost of the inspection 
that is necessary with our own fruit. Our boxes are not wrongly marked. We have 
nothing on the boxes that is not entitled to be put on. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell; 

Q. Our Canadians, whether in the east or the west, are all shipping to our own 
market and live up to our Act, but I presume a lot of American shippers do not know 
where their cars are going until they are diverted by wire? 

A. That is true to a certain extent. In another way they know that their sur- 
plus choice stuff is coming to the Canadian market. 

Mr. Burrett.—I gathered that the system was such that they were not sure of 
the destination of the fruit until the cars were diverted, and naturally they are going 
to market it in their own way. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. A great proportion of their fancy stuff comes into the Canadian market? 

A. There is a small proportion comes into the coast market. There is a certain 
very smoll proportion comes into the Winnipeg market. 

Q. I have not seen it in Edmonton. 

A. You might have seen a little, but not a great proporgion. 


By Mr. Suthertand: 
Q. De you know whether the American market is sometimes undersold here? 
A. That is coming at the dumping clause. It is a difficult thing, even for a 
manufacturer, to get proof of that practice. So it would be almost impossible, and 
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I do not think it could be said with regard to the choice stuff that goes int vhe 
Northwest market that they are selling it in that market at a less price than they 
would accept at home. The reason for it is that the bulk of stuff that goes into the 
Northwest market is their surplus stock. They have not a price at home on it, because 
they are keeping it off their home market to keep up the average price for their 
Extra Fancy and Fancy. Consequently they would always take their surplus stuff, 
and to dispose of it in our market at whatever price they can get so as to recoup 
themselves for packing charges, &c. 

It is extremely difficult to prove, and it is extremely difficult to say, as a general 
tule, that this consignment or this dumping in our markets is dumping in the 
restricted legal sense. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Even in Chicago their prices are extraordinarily low this year? 

A. Yes, in point of fact the Americans, I understand, are wanting in organiza- 
tion, they are busy working along the lines of co-operative associations, because the 
distribution in their own country has fallen down. 

Q. Are they forming an organization there now? 

A. I understand they have had several meetings in connection with a proposal 
to form a single co-operative organization that will handle the stuff, control prices 
and look after distribution; the proposal is to cover all these States and get it down 
to somewhat similar lines as the central selling agency that handles citrous fruit. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. What about Ontario competition ? 

A. We do not object to competition from our Canadian neighbors. That would 
be fair competition. At present we are competing with nobody; we are having to put 
our stuff on the market at slaughter prices which is the direct result of American 
dumping. There is no competition in the proper sense. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Then you do not recognize Ontario competition as affecting you at all? 
A. Tt certainly would, if this market was clean of this dumping. We would then 
be competing among ourselves. In the meantime, under present conditions, there is 
no competition. 


By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 

Q. The Ontario fruit is not the same factor as the American, and, of course, the 
Ontario stuff is nearly all barrelled. 

A. Now, gentlemen I have endeavored to show you that the fruit growing 
industry in British Columbia is a thing of some consequence, and I have endeavored 
to show you that present conditions are such that, unless something is done, there is 
a strong probability of the industry going down and out. I want to tell you, and te 
tell you with all seriousness, that the resources of the people engaged in this industry 
have become strained to the utmost, that it is impossible for them to go further, and 
if nothing be done, it seems to me that provincially, and from a Dominion point of 
view as well, this very important industry is going to be allowed to fall down for want 
of assistance. The demand for assistance is not unreasonable when I remind you, as 
I said at the beginning of my remarks, of the fact that if it had not been for the 
representations made by the Federal and British Governments the fruit growing in- 
dustry in British Columbia would never have been established, and would never have 
attained to the size that it has. There would not have been brought into that country 
‘the few people that have come in, and who have invested their capital, and in some 
enses the whole of their capital and their credit in the industry. 


ti 
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By Hon. Mr. Burrell: 

(t. I suppose the condition is peculiar in this way, that people have gone into fruit 
vrowing entirely, and not into general farming? 

A. They have not gone into general farming. 

.Q They have cultivated a comparatively small fruit acreage and they have no 
resources to fall back upon. 

A. Yes. But this industry can be helped along lines that will make it a very 
valuable asset, not only provincially but from the broader point of view of the Dom- 
inion as a whole. If I say it myself, this industry has brought into the country a good 
class of people. (Pointing to the Minister of Agriculture.) 

Mr. Tuopurn.—I thought you were going to say, ‘Present company excepted ’. 

Mr. Focco.—I think it would be better to put it the other way. The Honourable, 
the Minister of Agriculture is above the standard. Seriously, the people engaged in - 
this industry are at the limit of their resources. The outlook under present conditions 
- is not hopeful. I am convinced that nothing we can do in that province, on the lines 
of organization, or on a co-operative or any other basis, is going to help us to salya- 
tion because our difficulty is beyond our power to remedy. We are incapable of hand- 
ling it. We are incapable in a sense that it requires outside assistance. We do not 
control these markets, and we have to ask you to put us back in the position that was 
assured us as to these markets. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 
Q. What was that position ? 
A. That we had unlimited markets at our own door, which could take every bit 
of the fruit we could possibly produce. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Do you mean to say that any government could assure you of anything of that 
nature? 
A. Not with a legal binding contract, but surely there is a moral obligation to 
endeavour to keep conditions up to the standard that was advertised. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. Have you made any suggestion to this Committee as to what you want? I 
was not here at the beginning of your remarks. 

A. I might make this suggestion, if I am permitted: The logical remedy is to 
raise the duty. 

Q. How much? 

A. Raise it to 25 cents on apples. 

Q. A box? 

A. Yes, a box. If that be considered an impossible thing, although it is the 
natural conclusion that anyone would arrive at, that if an industry in a protected 
country is not sufficiently protected, further protection should be granted, it might be 
done in the way of bounties, and it could be done—at least we could be assisted—by 
enforcing the Fruit Marks Act and inspecting along rigid lines that will bear as 
heavily on the United States grower as it does on us. At present the enforcement of 
the Act does not touch the American; while it bears heavily on ourselves. I do 
not think that is an unfair demand. 

Mr. THornton.—That would help considerably. 


Mr. Focco.—It would certainly help considerably if you make as rigid inspection, 
and make the conditions as rigid as to the boxes of fruit that come in from the Amer- 
ican side as we have to live up to under our statute. If you do that you are going to 
help. And if you go further in the administration of the Act, and in the enforcement 
ot these conditions and these regulations and the necessary inspection and impose a 
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fee to enable you to meet the cost of administering the Act, a fee sufficient to recoup 
yourselves for the additional outlay in the rigid enforcement of these regulations you 
are going to help us for a certainty. 

Mr. THornron.—That is not a very unreasonable proposition—lI think it is a very 
reasonable proposition which would not bear unduly on the consumer. 


Mr. Doveias.—If it works out as you suppose it will. 


Mr. Focco.—Well, gentlemen, I have put up the case on the broadest lines, and I 
have endeavoured to show you the disadvantages we are under just now, the unfair 
conditions that we are labouring under just now. I have note entered into detail, I 
would be glad to supply any information that I can, to answer any particular question 
you may desire to ask me but I do not know that I can, usefully, go any further on 
this matter now. I thank you, gentlemen, for the patience with which you have list- 
ened to me, and the courtesy you have extended to me. 

The CuatrMAn.—Gentlemen, I am sure you have all listened with a great deal of 
pleasure and interest to what Mr. Foggo has said with regard to the fruit industry of 
British Columbia. We have now had evidence given before the Committee from the 
most extreme points of Canada in connection with this important subject, particularly 
with regard to the apple industry; we have had representatives from ‘the Maritime 
Provinces, from Ontario and from British Columbia and I think that perhaps it would 
round out the subject if we had before the Committee one of the Fruit Inspectors, 
perhaps from the Province of Ontario. What do you think, Mr. Burrell? 

Hon. Mr. Burrety.—There will be no difficulty in getting one of the inspectors if 
the Committee wishes. 


The Cuairman.—lIf the Committee is of the opinion that it would be of any advant- 
age to have one of these Fruit Inspectors appear before it and give us information in 
connection with the packing and the condition he found the apples in, arrangements 
will be made for his appearance. If you think it is not worth while to do so, perhaps, 
as there has been considerable complaint from different points about the freight and 
express rates, it will be well to have a man who can give us information upon that 
subject. , 


On motion of Mr. Douglas, seconded by Mr. Thornton, it was ordered that Mr. 
Hardwell, Chief Traffic Officer of the Railway Commission, be requested to appear 
before the Committee on the subject of Freight and Express Rates. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
Committee Room No. 105. 
Tugspay, April Ist, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock, 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The Cuairman.—Gentlemen, the time for commencing our meeting has arrived. 
We have with us this morning Mr. James Hardwell, Chief Traffic Expert, Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, who has been ealled to speak to us upon freight 
rates in connection with the fruit industry. 

I will now call upon Mr. Hardwell to address you. 


Mr. Harpweiit.—lI am not acquainted with your procedure, Mr. Chairman, and 
therefore do not know whether: I am to answer questions or simply state what I know 
with respect to the evidence on freight rates already given here as I read it some two 
or three weeks ago when I was first summoned. 

The Cuamman.—Please proceed with your statement and if members of the Com- 
mittee desire to ask you some questions, they can do so. 


Mr. Harpwetu.—There are one or two outstanding matters that are fresh in my 
memory and that seem to have a rather bad appearance from the point of view of the 
railway companies. One was a statement by Mr. Johnson, President of the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association, to the effect that a higher rate to the Northwest on 
apples was paid by the growers from his district than was paid by the growers in 
Nova Scotia. On the face of it that statement seems rather absurd. The-particular 
ease cited by Mr. Johnson was the rate to Edmonton. His words as I have them 
here are: 

“ Nova Scotia gets a rate of one cent per hundred pounds less to Edmonton 
than Ontario people get for seven hundred miles farther.” 


That statement is altogether wrong. Mr. Johnson said ~-his Association had a 
Traffic Adviser. If so, I am rather surprised at his making such a statement. As a 
matter of fact the rates from the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, run anywhere from 
twenty to thirty cents per hundred pounds higher than those from Western Ontario. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. Is that to Winnipeg ? 
A. To any points in the West. To Winnipeg, Edmonton and other points. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the rate from Annapolis Valley to Edmonton ? 
A. Take Kentville, Nova Scotia. The rate from that point to Edmonton is $1.33 
per 100 pounds. The rate from Forest, Mr. Johnson’s home town, is $1.04, a differ- 
ence of 29 cents. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. What kind of freight is that? 
A. I am speaking of apples in car-loads. 
Q. Are the express rates the same? 
A. At present I am speaking of freight rates. Mr. Johnson in his evidence referred 
to freight rates. There are very few apples shipped by express. The great bulk, in 
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fact practically all the shipments of apples, go in carload lots to the West. All that 
go by express are probably a few lots of early apples. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You said the rate was $1.33? 

A. That is taking Kentville, Nova Scotia, as the point of shipment. 

Q. The rate from the Western Ontario point of shipment is what? 

A. $1.04. Mr. Johnson said that the Nova Scotia growers had a rate of 1 cent 
- per hundred pounds less than the growers had from Forest. I have given the exact 
figures, and the difference applies not only to Edmonton but to Winnipeg and all 
Western prairie points. The rate from St. John to Edmonton is $1.22, 18 cents higher 
than from Western Ontario. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the rate from St. John to Edmonton is $1.22? 

A. Yes. The rate from Halifax is $1.23, 1 cent more. From Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, it is $1.31, from Wolfville, $1.32, from Kentville and Canning, $1.33, and from 
Berwick, Mr. Chute’s home town, $1.34. Mr. Chute is the gentleman from Berwick, 
Nova Scotia, who gave evidence before this Committee the other day. The same 
differences apply through the West. I have made a note of the statement of Mr. Chute 
when he was before the Committee. He said: 


‘We cannot compete with Ontario in winter apples. They have a better 
freight rate and a larger barrel too.’ 
That I think disposes of Mr. Johnson’s evidence in that regard. 
By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 
Q. Would you mind repeating that? 
A. I have given a quotation from Mr. Chute’s evidence. 
Q. Yes, and what did he say? 
A. “ We cannot compete with Ontario in winter apples. They have a better freight 
rate and a larger barrel too.” 
Q. That might be a mistake on the part of a fruit grower who did not investigate 
the freight rates. I have received a letter from Mr. Johnson in which he makes this 
statement: 


“ Regarding Nova Scotia rates West, I believe we have a better rate to Win- 
nipeg than they have, but to Edmonton they have a rate of 1 cent per hundred 
(ewt.) less than we have, although 700 miles further away.” 


A. That is not correct. Mr. Johnson is misinformed. 

Q. He has obtained this information from the Transportation Committee of the 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 

A. In that case they are also misinformed. They are either working on wrong 
tariffs, or have misunderstood the tariffs which are applicable. 

Q. By the hundred pounds? 

A. By the hundred pounds. 

Q. It makes no difference what the size of a barrel is? 

A. These rates are for the hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. There is another point which you may have overlooked. The barrel shipped 
is 165 pounds. 
A. This is the actual weight, sir. 
Q. But if a barrel actually weighs 150 pounds does the railway company ac- 
cept it as 165 pounds? 
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A. I would like to say something in regard to that. Down to 1907 the weight 
accepted by the railway companies was 165 pounds to a barrel, of certain dimensions. 
That is the 165 pounds applied to a barrel when packed in a standard apple barrel 30 
inches from crow to crow, and 17} inches across the top, inside measurement, or 
barrels of similar, or less, size or capacity. Since 1907 the railway companies have 
carried barrels of apples at the actual weight. It is true, however, that they do es- 
timate the weight at 165 pounds when they have not the time or opportunity to ac- 
tually weigh the barrels. As a matter of guess, I should say that probably nine 
tenths, or nineteen twentieths, of carload traffic is weighed on the track scales. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you referring strictly to apples? 

A. To all kinds of freight. 

Q. I know that a great many apples were shipped this year at 165 pounds without 
being weighed. I shipped some barrels myself that were not weighed, although there 
were weigh scales right in the yard. 

A. And the railway officials did not weigh them? 

Q. No. The scales were in the yard practically. Well, not in the yard, but the 
apples were loaded three miles distant and they had to go through the yard where the 
scales were. That was at Havelock. : 

A. Would 165 pounds be greater than the actual weight? 

Q. No, I suppose that would be the average. I have no complaint to make against 
the railway company, so far as I am personally concerned. 

A. The figures I have given are from the Canadian freight classification ap- 
proved by the Railway Board and in force since 1907. Apples in carloads are carried 
at the actual weight with a minimum of 24,000 pounds to the car. Where it is im- 
possible to weigh the barrels they are estimated—of course the railway companies 
must take some figure for an estimate—at 165 pounds. Notwithstanding that, if the 
consignee can show that the apples have not been weighed by the railway company, 
and that they do not weigh 165 pounds, a reduction must be made to the actual 
figures, with a minimum of 24,000 pounds to the car. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. What is the estimated weight of a barrel of apples in Nova Scotia? 


A. I understand that down there the railways carry them at so much a barrel. 
The bulk of the apples in Nova Scotia go to Halifax for export. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. Why do the railways give a better rate from Vancouver, we will say, to Ed- 
monton and Winnipeg from the West than they do from the East? 

A. Well, I do not know that it is a better rate, considering the mileage. You 
are referring now to a statement made by Mr. Johnson, I presume, as to his paying a 
considerably higher rate out from Winnipeg west for the same distance than the 
Western people pay coming east. 

Mr. Armstrone (Lambton).—Yes. 

A. That for the same service into Winnipeg? 

@) Xie! 

A. I was just coming to that, but I thought I would dispose of the Nova Scotia 
matter first. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You claim that Mr. Johnson was wrong in the statement that the Nova Sco- 
tia people had a lower rate than the Ontario people? 
A. Absolutely wrong. 
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Q. You think that the railway companies in Ontario do not charge the very 
excessive prices he said? 

A. I am quite sure they do not, the railway companies are not built that way. 
They charge the full tariff, and if the agent at the shipping point made a mistake 
and billed those apples at the rate he said you may depend upon it that the agent 
at Edmonton would set the charges up. 

Q. I think, too, that the Nova Scotia people would have some advantage in their 
barrel; the Nova Scotia barrel is a barrel of apples in the West just the same as 
the Ontario barrel, though it is thirty pounds lighter. 

A. I do not suppose it would make that difference, he refers particularly to Ed- 
monton, anyway. 

Q. You see in that sense they may have an advantage. 

A. It might be well, if Mr. Johnson is still under that impression, if he would 
communicate with our Board, and we will give him all the information; it may be he 
is using the wrong schedules. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is this what I understood Mr. Johnson said, that a man in the Annapolis 
Valley, Nova Scotia, landed apples cheaper in Edmonton than the Western Ontario 
grower? That is the statement if I understand it. 

A. That is it. 

Q. That is impossible. 

A. There is a belief that way, but I gave you the figures, and they run from 20 
to 30 cents per hundred pounds higher from Nova Scotia than from Ontario. 

By Mr. Wright: 

Q. But you did not answer this point, that the standard barrel being different 
that the Nova Scotians can ship apples to the West cheaper perhaps; what would 
be the estimated weight of one of those barrels, where they do not have the opportunity * 
of actually weighing them? 

A. The Nova Scotian barrel ? 

Q. You say they automatically fix the weight of the Ontario barrel at 165 
pounds, what would they fix the weight of the Nova Scotian barrel at? 

A. I do not know of any exception, if they were not weighed they would probably 
go at 165 pounds. 

The CHAmiRMAN.—That is because of the measurement of your barrel? 

A. No, that was the old rule up to 1907, since then it has been by the hundred 
pounds. 

By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. If you are not aware what they do charge I do not see how you can make a 
positive statement. 

A. I have given the rate per hundred pounds, in fact I do not know exactly what 
is the size of the Nova Scotian barrel, but I gathered from some evidence I read 
that it is a smaller barrel, but that they are endeavouring to adopt a standard the 
same as in Ontario. 

Q. You do not know what the railway bills them at, as far as that is concerned? 

A. No, if they weigh them then they are charged on the actual weight, and the 
size of the barrel would cut no figure, but if they do not weigh them, and they charge 
165 pounds, then I can understand that they may be charging a higher rate per barrel 
on the Nova Scotian apples. 

Q. Yes, and if they are charging the Nova Scotian barrel at 125 pounds that 
would be a considerable difference. 

Mr. Doveias.—Of course they have the opportunity of having them weighed at 
the other end. 
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Mr. ArmstronG (Lambton).—Yes, but there is no reason for this gentleman tell- 
ing us that the apples are being weighed. We ship carloads and carloads to the 
West from sidings where there is no possibility of weighing the apples, and they must 
have some standard of weight for the barrels in Nova Scotia. 

A. I make this statement, sir, that the C.P.R. have something like 70 track 
scales, and the Grand Trunk have something like 53 or 55 track scales; I also know 
that it is the practice, and the companies have given positive instructions to their 
men, to weigh carload traffic. J can quite understand that if there is congestion in 
the yard where the track scale is some cars may go through without weighing. 

Q. I have shipped this year from Kingscourt and Wanstead Sidings in the 
County of Lambton, and there was no such thing as weighing a single barrel at those 
points. : 
A. No, they have no track scales there, but the rule would be to weigh them at 
the first track scale point. For example, if those apples were going to Montreal or 
St. John they would go through London, and there is a track scale at London where 
they would be weighed. : 

. And if they went West through the States where would they be weighed? 
At Sarnia or Windsor, wherever they crossed the frontier. 

. Have they track seales at Sarnia? 

. At Sarnia and at Windsor. 

. And they would be weighed there? 

. That is if the instructions were carried out. I am quoting now from the 
rules, and the directions, as I remember them, and so far as I know from what has 
come before the Board from time to time, the companies are very particular about 
weighing. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. If that 165 pounds is supposed to be the maximum weight there is no object 
in a railway company weighing the barrels, or taking any trouble to weigh them, 
because they know they would not get any more than that, and if they did weigh 
them they might probably turn out to be less than 125 pounds, so that there is no 
object in the railway company weighing them? 

A. This estimated weight of 165 pounds was in force for such a number of years 
that I can understand that, perhaps the agents at the track scale stations, who have 
lots of other shipments to weigh, and other duties to attend to, if they come to a lot 
of apples may think, “We will let these go through without weighing, they will g¢ 
at 165 pounds anyway.” 

The CHatRMAN.-—Yes, I think that is the real condition. 


By Mr, Best: 

Q. Where does the shipper get the weight of the carload 2 

A. If the apples were loaded at a station having no track scales the agent would 
probably bill them at the tariff minimum of 24,000 pounds, and then they would be 
weighed at an intermediate track scale station. If, upon weighing, the carload was 
found to weigh more than the 24,000 pounds the weight would be set up to the actual 
weight, and if less, it would remain at 24,000, which is the minimum, and that weight 
would go on the advice of the charges which is given to the consignee at the destina- 
tion. 


rOoProPo 


By Mr Steele: 
Q. Does the rate of freight on apples apply to Western Ontario? 
A. These rates to the West? 
Q. Yes? 
A. Yes, they apply throughout Western Ontario. 
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Q. Are the rates the same from St. Mary’s and Stratford, the one being a com- 
peting point on the railways, the other not? 

A. To Winnipeg? 

Q. Yes, or to Edmonton. 

A. To Winnipeg 53 cents; to Edmonton $1.04, from all Western Ontario. 

Q. I would like to know if the rate is the same from Stratford as it is from St. 
Mary’s. One place is a competing point through which both the C.P.R. and Grand 
Trunk Railway pass, and the other is simply a Grand Trunk Station. 

A. These rates from Ontario are blanketed for all railways without distinction, 
regardless of whether they are competing or non-competing points, or whether they 
originate on the C.P.R. or not. These rates are blanketed from all Western Ontario 
points to the West. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The rates are agreed upon by the different railways? 
A. They are practically fixed by the C.P.R., which has the through line, but the 
same rates apply over the different lines in Ontario. 


By Mr. Steele: 

Q. Evidently the railway companies do not always enforce these rates because, — 
as a matter of fact, there is a different rate between those two points I have mentioned. 

A. Do you mean from Stratford and St. Mary’s to the West? 

Q. Yes, the rates on apples from those points to the West. 

A. I am surprised to learn that. 

Q. I cannot give you the figures but I know there is a different rate. 

A. And it applies to some point West of Port Arthur? 

Q. Yes, to Winnipeg. 

A. What you say is, the rate is different from St. Mary’s to what it is from Strat- 


Q. Yes. I don’t know whether it applies to carload lots, but a farmer can ship 
a few barrels from St. Mary’s cheaper than he can from Stratford. 
A. By freight? 
A. That is surprising to me. 
By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Perhaps the blanketing applies only to carloads. 
A. It applies to everything. I think Dr. Steele will find there is some mistake if 


he will look into the matter. 
By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 
Q. This does not apply to express rates? 
A. I am speaking of freight rates. 
By Mr. Merner: 
Q. I don’t think it is applicable to freight rates. I made a shipment from Hen- 


sall to Leduc, Saskatchewan, north of Regina, and I was charged 88 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. There is no railway competition there. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. What would the rate be from Stratford ? 
A. The same. 
By Mr. Merner: . 
Q. There is no competition at the Western point I have named and still I had 
to pay that much. 
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A. I have not the tariff here, but assuming you paid 88 cents, then the same 
rate would also apply to shipments from Stratford, London, Windsor, Hamilton and 
Toronto. 

Q. I could not say as to that. What you say is that the rate from Forest is a 
blanket rate covering Western Ontario? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that rate is lower than what I am getting from Hensall. What rate were 
you giving? 

A. $1.04 to Edmonton. 

Q. Give me the rate to Regina? 

A. 838 cents. 

Q. The point I shipped to was Leduc, Saskatchewan, on the Pheasant Hill 
Branch. 

A. The rate to Saskatoon is 91 cents. 

Q. Then possibly the rate I paid would be right then. 

A. I think the rate you paid was about right. The point I make, however, is 
that whether the shipment be from Forest, London, or Stratford, the rate would be the 
same. No distinction is made between shipping points in Western Ontario. I want 
the Committee to understand that I am not here to defend the railways; I am simply 
giving the facts, as I understand them, from the tariffs that have been filed. 

The next important point, it seems to me, is that referred to by you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is the evidence of Mr. Johnson to the effect that the Western States 
apple growers have an advantage in shipping into the Prairie Provinces over the 
Ontario grower, because, as he put it, while the latter pays—we will say for the sake 
of illustration —30 or 40 cents cents over the Winnipeg rate, we will say to Medicine 
Hat, the Western man will pay something like 8 or 10 cents perhaps over the Medicine 
Hat rate to Winnipeg; and Mr. Johnson inferred from that that the railway com- 
panies were giving American fruit so much free transportation. That is the way 
he put it approximately. Mr. Johnson’s figures seem to be wrong again, but he might 
have gone further— 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 
Q. Did Mr. Johnson use those exact figures? 
A. No. 
The CHamMAN.—I have Mr. Johnson’s statement on that point and I will read 

it: s 

‘The Americans shipping from Oregon and Washington States pay for the 
haul of 765 miles between Lethbridge and Winnipeg, 18 cents a barrel, or 11 
cents a hundredweight, while for the same distance we pay 84 cents a barrel.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By that statement Mr. Johnson means, I understand, that if you were ship- 
ping apples through Winnipeg to Lethbridge you would have to pay 84 cents, while 
for shipping through Lethbridge to Winnipeg the rate would be 18 cents a barrel? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Well, what is the rate? 
A. Taking the tariffs, the rate is 75 cents all the way from Lethbridge and Medi- 
cine Hat into Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Per hundred? 
A. Per hundred pounds. 
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By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. Is that the freight rate on apples? 

A. That is the rate per hundred pounds on apples in carloads. So that taking 
Mr. Johnson’s reasoning the companies are carrying apples free to Winnipeg all the 
way from Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

Q. You surely must be mistaken. Have you the freight rates from Winatchee 
and Yakima to Winnipeg? 2 

A. It is 75 cents per hundred pounds. 

Q. 75 cents per hundred pounds from those places in Oregon and Washington 
States to Winnipeg ? 

AS Yes, 

The CHamrMAN.—And the contention is that it costs our shippers 84 cents from 
Winnipeg to Lethbridge. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton) : 


Q. Let me quote further from Mr. Johnson’s letter to me: 


‘Your figures show that over the mountainous route from Yakima, Washing- 
ton, to Calgary, the rate is 95 cents a ewt. Mr. McIntosh— 


He is the gentlemen who examines the rates for the Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion— 


‘advises me that the rate from Yakima is 75 cents per hundred.’ 


Why is it that the fruit can come from Yakima, Washington, to Winnipeg, at 
a cheaper rate than fruit can be shipped at from Calgary to Winnipeg? 

A. Take London, Ontario, which is a representative point. The rate to Winni- 
peg from London is 53 cents for a distance of 1,342 miles. Taking Yakima and 
Winatchee as central points in the Western United States, the rate is 75 cents instead 
of 53 cents, and the distance is 1382 miles from Yakima by the short route, and, 
1,512 miles from Winatchee. 

Q. What I want to get at is this: you told me that the rate from Lethbridge 
to Winnineg is 56 cents. 

A. No. What I said was that the rate from those Washington points to Leth- 
bridge and to Medicine Hat was the same as to Winnipeg, 75 cents. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The same to Lethbridge? 

A. Yes, the same to Lethbridge. As to the rate to Winnipeg, it looks on the face 
of it worse than Mr. Johnson argued, because according to his reasoning, the rail- 
ways are carrying apples free from Medicine Hat and Lethbridge to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. That is just what I want to get at. 

A. I would like to explain that. To my mind the arrangement is distinctly in 
favour of the Ontavio shipper in this way. I will take points in Washington that 
correspond with the Okanagan in British Columbia; take Yakima, Walla Walla and 
Winatchee, I think Mr. Ruddick will know that these are fairly representative points 
in Washington; now these points are served by the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific Railways, and they make the rate to the Red River, that is to Grand Forks, 
Fargo and other points, 75 cents. Winnipeg is also a Red River point, Winnipeg 
claims the same rate and gets it. Now that rate on the Northern Pacific and Great 
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Northern is backed up all the way to Billings in Montana, that is it was settled as a 
blanket rate, all the way from Billings to Fargo, a distance of 640 miles at 75 cents, 
then it drops a cent on the way back to Helena and Butte. Now the same practice 
is adopted by these American companies in making a rate into Canada; they make 
a 75 cent rate to Winnipeg, and carry that rate back even farther than in their own 
country, to Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge, a blanket rate of 75 cents. Now I think 
this is distinctly in favour of the Ontario shipper. There are only two ways of 
getting over that so that there will be a difference between the rate to Medicine Hat 
and Winnipeg, we will say; the one is to advance the Winnipeg rate to a point higher 
than the Red River basis, to which Winnipeg would certainly most strenuously object, 
and the other is to reduce the rates west of Winnipeg, and every cent you take off 
that rate you add a like amount to the competition that the Ontario man has to meet. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Yes, but by what you are saying the American roads are hauling goods for 
nothing in Canada. 

A. In what way ? 

Q. Your rate is 75 cents from Calgary to Winnipeg. 

A. No, no, apples are not shipped from Calgary to Winnipeg. 

Q. Yes, but apples come from Washington, over the mountainous road, and 
coming by way, as I understand it, of British Columbia ports of entry. They come 
in and they are able to distribute them in Winnipeg for a rate that is practically 
the same as what you charge from Calgary to Winnipeg? 

A. I do not know what the rate is from Calgary, but I do not know that apples 
are shipped from Calgary. What I meant to say was that the rate from Yakima and 
Walla Walla, and those points in Washington to Medicine Hat and Lethbridge (they 
do not go through Calgary) is the same as to Winnipeg, so that Mr. Johnson is wrong 
in saying they are carrying apples free from Lethbridge and Medicine Hat to Winni- 
peg. 

Q. Yes, they carry them free, you admit that. 

A. No, I do not admit that they carry them free. It is a blanket rate which is 
made in the United States and the American companies have so made their rates 
that the shipper of fruit who ships only to Medicine Hat or Lethbridge has to pay 
the same rate as the man who ships to Winnipeg. 

Q. Is that not against the interests of the Eastern grower? 

A. I do not so see it, because, following out the American practice, if the rate 
were scaled down as the distance decreases, going West, by every cent you scale it 
down you add one cent to the competition which the Ontario man has to meet, I | 
think that is clear. - 

Q. You are speaking from the standpoint of shipping West, while I am speaking 
from the standpoint of shipping East. 

A. It is the same from British Columbia, 75 cents from Okanagan points, al- 
though the British Columbia shipper is favoured a little more than the American, 
because his rates are not carried back so far, and he gets some little privilege there. 
But if any one has a complaint it seems to me it is the British Columbia man and 
not the Ontario man. 


By Mr. Douglas; 


What is your rate from Kelowna to Edmonton ? 
67 cents. 

As against 75 cents? 

Against what 4 

The American shipping rate of 75 cents? 


OPOoPO 
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AY No, the American shipping rate to Edmonton is 95 cents, or 85 cents from 
Spokane points, that is owing to this Red River basis I speak of. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Just a moment, I understand that the rate from Kootenai Wash., is 75 cents, 
is that right ? 

A. I have only the rates here of the western territory, because these were the only 
ones dealt with in the evidence. 

Q. The statement I have from a man who is an authority on rates is that the 
rate from Kootenai, Wash., to Montreal is one dollar, that is a very cheap rate, isn’t 
it? 

A. I should think so. That would be governed, I suppose, by the rate New York 
has fixed, and the rate to Buffalo might be lower than that, and so it would scale back 
and might produce a low rate to Montreal. I thought only the rates mentioned in 
the evidence were coming up or I would have brought the tariffs with me. However, 
I shall be glad to give them to you if you will call at my office, or I will drop you a 
line. 

By the Chairman: 


. Do I understand that the rate from Washington to Winnipeg is 75 cents? 

. 75 cents. 

And from Ontario to Calgary ? 

Ontario to Calgary is $1.04, the same as Edmonton. 

. What is the difference in the mileage from Ontario to Calgary say, and from 
Washington to Winnipeg? 

A. Take London, that is a central point in Ontario, to Calgary it is 2,180 miles; 
now if we take from Wenatchee, in Washington, to Winnipeg, it is 1,512 miles; or 
1,382 from Yakima, short mileage in Spokane. 

Q. What is the difference in the rate? i 

A.-The rate from Wenatchee, etc., to Winnipeg is 75 cents, and the rate from 
- London to Calgary is 95 cents. 

Q. 95 cents? 
A. No, pardon me, $1.04. 


Ororo 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The difference in favour of the American shipper is 19 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN—I am speaking of Winnipeg, they get a rate to Winnipeg of 75 
cents. While their rate does not get any greater as they go east to Winnipeg, our 
rate from the east, going west, gets greater every 50 miles, until we have to pay $1.04 
to get our apples to Calgary, while they have to pay 75 cents from Washington to 
Winnipeg. Apparently the way that works out is this, that throngh their blanket 
rate the Washington apples are carried from Washington to Winnipeg, the same dis- 
tance, for 75 cents, that we have to pay, from here to Calgary, $1.04. 

A. Ts it the same distance? 

Q. You tell us they have a blanket rate, so I assume that they can ship their 
apples from Washington for 75 cents, the same distance as we have to pay from On- 
tario $1.04; that is discrimination, to my mind, against the Eastern grower getting 
his fruit into the Western market of 28 or 29 cents. 


Mr. Wesster.—And one quarter further distance. So that the American rail- 
ways charge much higher from Washington to Lethbridge. 


The CHAIRMAN.—That is not what I was coming at. The rate for American 
shippers from Washington to Winnipeg is 75 cents, whereas the charge to our On- 
tario shippers for the smaller distance would be $1.04. 
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Mr. Harpwetut.—The distance from Wenatchee to Winnipeg is 1512 miles and 
the freight rate is 75 cents between these points. The nearest Canadian haul to that 
which [I have here is from London to Brandon, a distance of 1475 miles, or about 35 
miles less, and the rate from London to Brandon is 68 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That does not clear up the point. You want to get a certain point in the 
United States, the distance from which to the Canadian market would be about 
1,500 miles. Then you take a similar point from Ontario. 

A. I would have to figure out these mileages. 

The CuairMan.—The blanket policy seems to me to favor the Western fruit 
growers. 

By Mr. Best: 

Q. Will you explain to me how the Winnipeg consumer can get cheaper fruit 
from the West than from the East? I cannot’see that he can. 

A. J cannot answer the question. Perhaps the middleman would come in there. 
I may say there are before the Board of Railway Commissioners statements from 
American shippers in Washington and Oregon, complaining that they are being dis- 
eriminated against in favor of the Canadian shipper. 


By Mr. Webster: 

Q. Does any quantity of Washington fruit go through to Montreal? 

A. I do not think so. There may be some in the early part of the season, per- 
haps, shipments in boxes. 

Q. But no carloads ? 

A. I have never seen any carloads when I have been to Montreal. 

Mr. Rupprcx.—(Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner)—An odd carload goes 
to Montreal and Toronto. 


By Mr. Webster: - 
Q. At what port would American fruit from Washington enter Canada? 
A. It would enter by way of the Sarnia tunnel, I fancy, or over the Wabash and 
the C.P.R. through Windsor. The American roads would take the long haul. 


By Mr. Steele: 

Q. Why not take the chief distributing points in the West, and then get the rates 
from Washington and from Ontario to those points and compare them? 

A. I have the principal points here, because I anticipated having to answer some 
questions with respect to them. I have Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, Brandon, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Swift Current, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge and Edmonton. 

Q. Give us the Ontario and Washington rates to Winnipeg. 

A. Winnipeg—Washington, 75 cents, Ontario, 53 cents. Regina—Washington, 
75 cents, Ontario, 83 cents. Medicine Hat—Washington— 


By Mr. Smith (South Ontario): 


Q. What is the difference in the mileage? 
A. I have not got the mileages figured out. I have got the Ontario rate figured 
out from London as a representative point. 


By Mr. Chairman: 


Q. Give us now Medicine Hat. 
A. Medicine Hat—Washington, 75 cents, Ontario 94 cents. Calgary—Spokane 
points 80 cents, others 95 cents, Ontario about $1.04. 
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Q. Just on that point. Did the Railway Commission ever take into account that 
Calgary is being discriminated against from the Western shipping points. 

_ A. The Commission have not had this question before them. They have never 
received any complaints about the comparison between these rates. 

Q. It looks ridiculous on the face of it that there should be a higher rate on 
apples going vv Czlgary than on apples going into Winnipeg from the same terri- 
tory. 

A. It is out of the rate zone. 

Q. It is only the run up from Lethbridge, which is a very short run. 

A. The difference is only five and ten cents. 

Q. I know, but the difference between Winnipeg and Calgary is something like 
800 miles. 

A. You ask why they should charge a higher rate to Calgary than to Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat? 

Q. Yes, into Winnipeg. Is that justifiable? 

A. That is a matter for investigation. The railways have applied this rate 
to strictly intermediate points. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the fruit growers did not place their re- 
quirements before the Railway Commission ? 

A. No, sir. In answering the question I said that complaint as to the differences 
between these rates to the West had not been laid before the Commission. 

Q. You do not make the statement that the fruit growers did not place before the 
Commission a number of their complaints ? 

A. That they did not place before the Commission their complaints ? 

Q. That they did not place before the Commission a number of complaints in 
regard to the rates and stop-over privileges, and a number of other things they require. 
I was wondering whether you took that position or not. 

A. No, I was answering the question about these particular rates. What I say 
is, that the matter of these apple rates to the West has not been brought before the 
Board, except as part of a general rate enquiry which is being undertaken now. The 
Board, about 12 months ago did reduce the rates to the West generally, and a general 
inquiry is now going on. The difference between the American and Canadian rates 
to the Canadian West has never been brought before the Board as such. There has 
been no complaint that the American shipper has the advantage in that regard. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Has the Railway Commission any control over the rates that are in vogue at 
Washington, or other United States points, with respect to shipments into Canada? 

A. Only over the Canadian portion of the rates on such shipments. 

Q. Take the 75 cent rate on shipments from points in Washington and Oregon 
States to Lethbridge, and thence into Winnipeg. What control would the Railway 
Commission of Canada have over that rate? 

A. The Board would require the Companies to file a statement of their system of 
apportioning the rate, and would then determine whether the Canadian portion was 
reasonable or not. If the through rate from an American point to Canada is attacked, 
the Railway Commission of this country can only act with respect to the Canadian 
(portion of it. That would depend a great deal upon the mileage. 

Q. We have a parallel case in the shipment of grain from the West. I under- 
stand the railway gives the same rate to Sudbury as to Morrisburg, four hundred or 
five hundred miles farther East. They have a blanket rate, as you say, all over On- 
tario. I-suppose the rate is accepted by the Railway Commission as being the best 
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rate that could be adopted generally with respect to shipments from the West to the 
East, and the United States railways have a similar blanket rate from the valleys of 
the Pacific Coast to points in the Prairie Provinces. 

A. Probably. 

Q. What I want to get at is this: What view does the Railway Commission take 
of such an arrangement. Do the Railway Commission give their assent to the 
American shippers to make a classification of that kind? 

A. No. The Board is not required by the Railway Act to approve of these tariffs. 
It is only required to approve the maximum tariffs of Canadian railways. All Can- 
adian tariffs below that maximum are published and filed under the Railway Act and 
are subject to disallowance on change or complaint, or on the initiative of the Board. 


Mr, Armstrona (Lambton).—It was recorded in the papers after Mr. Johnson 
and others had made statements before the Committee that the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners announced that nothing had been placed before them by the Fruit Growers’ 
Association, that no request had been made to them. 

A. Was that in the newspapers ? 

Q. Yes, is that correct? 

A. I did not see it, but it was probably based on a letter that the Chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Dayton, wrote to the Chairman of this Committee. 

Q. What was in that letter? : 

A. It was to the effect that the Chairman of the Board was not aware of any 
complaints that had not been attended to, and that if there weré any outstanding com- 
plaints, he would be very glad indeed to have a list of them. 


Mr, Armstrong (Lambton).—If you will allow me I would like to place before 
the Committee a statement by the Transportation Committee of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers’ Association. Mr. George E. MeIntosh, who is the tariff expert of the Fruit 
Growers’ Association of the Province of Ontario, made the following statement: 


‘It was my privilege to present the last appeals of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association before the Commission, which were heard in Toronto, November 
6th, 1912. Application No. 1 was for the same stop-over privilege for completing 
carloads as granted by the railways to shippers of live stock, grain, canned goods, 
poles and lumber or, in the alternative, the restoration of one-third rebate on part 
carloads shipped to concentration points. Application No. 2 was to compel the 
railway companies to pay shippers who had to put slat floors in refrigerator cars 
a reasonable amount for such work and material, similar to that paid for grain 
doors, coal doors, ete. 

‘These were important to all shippers, Ontario canned fruits had the stop- 
over privilege; British Columbia ifruit growers had a special rate for any quantity 
to concentration points; the Official classification, the Western classification and 
the Southern classification all made allowance for fittings supplied for cars, and 
a prompt ruling of the. Board was confidently looked for. As I said before the 
hearing took place on November 6th and the. ruling of the Commission was 
handed out March 5th, 1913. The members of the Transportation Committee 
were anxious to know, so as to arrange plans for further improvement tfor the 
coming season. This delay of four months was, I believe, one of the points of 
complaint to which Mr. Johnson referred, and any others he will himself explain 
to you. 

‘Briefly the ruling of the Board was as follows: We get no stop-over privilege, 
but railways must give one third rebate on apples to concentration points. In 
regard to fittings supplied for refrigerator cars—no definite decision will be 
given until after April 15th’. 
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I merely make the statement to show that the fruit growers have tried to place 
before the Railway Commissioners a number of their complaints. 

A. That is a very reasonable statement, and I think, it shows that the matter 
has been attended to. 

Q. Well, it has been attended to, but as far as the fruit growers are concerned 
they have had no redress. 

A. He admits that the Board has ordered the railway companies to carry apples 
to concentration points at a reduction of one third. 

Q. Just a moment,—the railways must give one-third rebate on apples to con- 
centration points? 

A. Yes, 

Q. But as to stop-over privileges and the other requests in regard to fittings for 
refrigerator cars, no attention has been paid to it. 

A. Pardon me, I do not think it is quite fair to say that, because this man writes 
and admits that it has been attended to, but he says that the question of fittings for 
refrigerator cars has been held over until April. That has been done in order to enable 
the railway companies to make an inventory of their cars and to make a return of 
the number of cars that have slat floors and the number that have not; when we 
have that information the Board will be in a position to take such steps as may be 
consider necessary. With regard to the stop-over privileges the Board did not grant 
that because it had no power to do so; that is the view taken by the Board. Legally 
the railway companies are entitled to charge their tariff rates from the original ship- 
ping point to the point where the car is to stop for completion and then again the 
local tariff rate from the point where the car stops to the final destination. That is 
their right, but in practice they do give stop-over on certain classes of trafties which 
in their judgment requires such stop-over, as in the case of live stock. In 
that case they give stop-over privileges because the drover goes out in the country 
and buys a small bunch of cattle here, and another small lot there, and rather than 
have to drive them by road, to the deterioriation of the cattle, the companies have 
given stop-over privilege to pick up and concentrate these small lots. 

Q. But I think they charge for it? 

A. Oh certainly, but shippers do not pay the local rate, they get a through rate, 
with an additional charge for the stop-over privilege. The Board has really not much 
to do with this question beyond seeing that any stop-over privilege that has been 
granted does not injuriously affect the interests of another shipper who also wants 
stop-over privileges. In other words, if there is no injurious or unjust discrimination 
shown the board has no power under the Railway Act to order the railway companies 
to do this. That is the view taken in that decision, but the matter of rebate was 
taken up and the board ordered them to carry these apples in less than carload lots 
into these concentration points, to be selected, branded, etc., as a reduction of one 
third from the local rates. The board believed it had the power to do that. 

Q. I have a statement from Mr. P. W. Hodgetts, Secretary of the Fruit Growers’ 
Association of Ontario, in which he says that the complaints of the Fruit Growers 
before the Railway Commission are as follows: 


‘The most notable is that of the express rates. The hearing in connection 
with the whole matter of the express tariffs was in 1909. Up to the present 
practically no relief has been given to the fruit grower in regard to these rates 
other than the reduction on the rate to Winnipeg and the West, which was 
ordered by the Chairman at an early date after the hearing. We were told that 
other rates would have to wait until the whole question was decided upon. 

‘A matter affecting particularly the Forest fruit growers was that of joint 
through rates. The Chairman stated in his report, ‘we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the companies engaged in the express business in Canada must estab- 
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lish joint through rates on express and freight traffic which shall be less than 

the sum of their locals.’ “The Commission in concluding used the words, ‘So 

we prefer for the present at least to cut some reasonable percentage off the sum 
of the locals.” ’ 

Q. Has that been carried out? 

A. They are working on that now. 

Q. It has not been carried out? 

A. Not in full, it is not completed. It is a difficult job requiring a lot of work, 
but the companies have to file those tariffs with the board and the work is being car- 
ried on at the present time. Complaints are receiving attention, I believe, in turn. 

Q. You will remember that case of excessive rates given by the fruit growers 
at Clarkson. 


‘A specific case of excessive rates was given by the fruit growers at Clark- 
son who stated that at one time their fruit rate was 25 cents per hundred 
pounds. This was raised to 30 cents, despite an enormous increase in the traffic 
and also that both loading and unloading are done by the fruit growers and 
commission merchants.’ 


A. I think that Clarkson matter was dealt with by the late Judge Mabee in his 
judgment. : 
Q. Yes, the Chairman said in his judgment: 


“Tt would seem that a charge of $90.00 (per car) for this 16 mile haul with 
no pick-up or delivery expenses is little else than extortion.’ Despite this state 
ment the Clarkson rate is still 30 cents, and at the beginning of the season a year 
ago was raised to 85 cents. It was withdrawn, however, on complaint of the fruit 
growers.” 

A. I do not recall the facts in connection with that. 
Q. In his report on the hearing the Chairman used the following words: 

“Now everyone must know that the safe and quick transport of fruit is 
surrounded with difficulty, and in the course of every season there will necessarily 
be many little matters arising that cannot help but cause friction, and while 
upon the whole it is apparent that the express companies are yearly improving 
their service, yet one cannot help concluding that there are many things con- 
nected with this traffic that yet remain to be remedied, in the interest of all con- 
cerned.’ 

‘At the time of the hearing, the Chairman suggested that we hold a con- 
ference with the express officials to see if some satisfactory understanding could 
not be arrived at for the settlement of many of the conditions that were com- 
plained of. Such a meeting was held at Hamilton, but practically nothing was 
accomplished as the officials of the Canadian Express Company practically denied 
that there was any cause for complaint among the fruit growers.’ 


Surely when the express companies made such a definite and distinct statement 
as that, if the Commission took any action in the matter at all they would investigate 
these complaints. 

A. May I ask what you are reading from ? 

Q. I am reading from a statement made by the Secretary Treasurer of the Fruit 
Growers, Mr. P. W. Hodgetts. He has quoted statements made by the Chairmen of 
the Railway Commission, Judge Maybee; I suppose it was at that time, between the 
year 1905 and the present time. 

A. Yes. , 

Q. This letter is dated March 19th, 1913. . 

A. To whom is it addressed ? 
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Q. To me. Let me quote further: 
“At the same hearing”— 


that is the hearing between the Fruit Growers and the Express Companies— 


‘we complained about such matters as delays in payments of claims, for facilities 
for protecting fruit both at shipping and trans-shipping points, use of poor cars 
for handling express goods, etc., and were told by the Commission that they could 
do nothing for us in respect to damage claims and careless handling or thieving 
from packages; that this was a matter that would have to be settled in court. 


A. Yes. 

Q. I do not need to tell you, as one interested in the transportation question in 
this country, that the handling of fruit, in particular, in all parts of the Dominion, 
has been attended by enormous losses to the shippers. 

A. I quite agree with you. 

Q. Through thieving and damages. 

A. I do not disagree with you. 

Q. And it is folly for a man to go into court to try to collect reasonable damages? 
For instance, I have a statement here that I think is worthy of consideration by the 
Committee. 


Mr. Steere.—I do not want to interrupt Mr. Armstrong. Might I say; however, 
that many of us have been especially interested to hear what the Railway Commis- 
sion have to say in response to the statements made here by representative fruit 
growers regarding railway rates, and we would like to hear Mr. Hardwell finish his 
statement on this point. 

Mr. Armstrong (Lambton).—I thought that Mr. Hardwell had finished his state- 
ment with respect to railway rates. 


Mr. STEELE.—I do not think there has been sufficient information given, at least 
to satisfy us, as to whether the rates have been exhorbitant and whether the railway 
companies are discriminating against the Ontario fruit growers or not. Perhaps it 
would be well to hear all that Mr. Hardwell has to say on the matter. 


The Cuamman.—I think it would be well for Mr. Hardwell to put on record any 
further statement he has to make with regard to competing rates. 
Statement filed as follows: 


COMPAFISON OF RATES ON APPLES, C.L. 


From North Yakima, Wash., via 
Spokane and Kingsgate From London, Ont. 

To Rate per Rate per 
Rate. Miles. Ton Rate. Miles. Ton 

per Mile. per Mile. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
PG MONLOD Mbt elses ance 95 904 2°10 1:04 2,138 *S5 
WHIPALVE ec cen fee, Liss oe eles 95 696 2°73 1:04 2,180 “95 
ibGiWil oR. cas eubusoe oun seoooe 75 624 2°40 1°00 2,100 “95 
MiedicinGphlataesste wise ost a eee pO 739 2°03 96 2,000 “90 
Shive.i8 ONTGWS Uj or Sc OnAC ean ASeBtE 75 872 1°72 90 1,857 non 
IMEGOSE Wate s aah so crattte cies =: 75 982 1°56 85 1,740 “98 
TGR IN AMR cae .oat eis aciels cs <M sc 75 1,024 1°46 83 1,700 “98 
IRKALOOMEr seers Oeics case cima ke-eisis <i 85 1,185 1°43 91 e722, 1:00 
LEN) sao GCS Mena oMOoE Z 75 1,249 1°20 68 1,475 “92 
Portage la PATO Ms smslettete tes icre axe 75 1,326 1:13 63 1,397 “90 
AWAIINIPEO Teck estes neecas 5 oisie hats tele: 75 1,382 1:09 53 1,342 “80 
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Mr. Harpwetu.—I would like to say a word in reply to a point which was raised 
by Mr. Armstrong. The Board of Railway Commissioners cannot exceed their powers. 
The Board have no authority, no jurisdiction under the Railway Act, to deal with 
claims for losses and damage. We know, of course, that these losses are a great hard- 
ship to shippers. 

Mr. Armstronc (Lambton).—I have some further statements that I would lke 
to have placed on record after Dr. Steele gets through. 


The CrHairman.—If Mr. Hardwell has finished all he desires to say in connection 
with the freight rates at competing points, I think we can proceed. 


Mr. Best.—We were led to believe by Mr. Johnson that the Western shipper got 
his apples shipped into the Western market at a much cheaper rate than the Eastern 
growers. What we want to know is whether the railways carrying apples from Wash- 
ington to Lethbridge charge higher rates, or lower rates, than do the railways carrying 
apples from London to Winnipeg. 


The CHairmManN.—We have got that fairly well cleared up. 


Mr. Harpwetu.—Are there any further points upon which you want information ? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If there are any further rates you aoe to submit to the Committee you may 
as well state them now. 
A. I will quote a few of them. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Could you not insert these rates in your evidence? 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The whole difficulty, if you persue Mr. Johnson’s evidence, is one of two com- 
peting points—Ontario growers shipping to Calgary, and Western growers shipping 
to Winnipeg. I think Mr. Johnson said that the rate to Calgary was $1.40 per barrel, 
and he goes on to point out that the difference between the two would be some 60 
cents a barrel. I think you have fairly well cleared that matter up. Now, as to the 
rate for Oregon and British Columbia shippers to Winnipeg of 75 cents, whereas the 
rate from Ontario to Calgary is one dollar and some odd cents per hundred. 


Mr. Rops.—There is no discrimination between shipments from United States 
points and British Columbia points to Winnipeg? 


The CHamman.—No, 


Mr. Ross.—The contention was made by the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ 
representative before the Committee, that there was discrimination in favor of United 
States points. 


The CHairMAN.—Not in freight rates. 
Mr. Rops.—I understood so. 


Mr. HarpweE.u.—The rates from British Columbia to Winnipeg, and other prai- 
rie points, are practically the same as from Oregon and Washington, but they get 
lower west of Moosejaw. For instance, from Okanagan points to Moosejaw, Win- 
nipeg and intermediate points, the rate is 75 cents, the same as from Washington. 
But west of Moosejaw the British Columbia rate drops to 67 cents to Medicine Hat, 
and 58 cents to Lethbridge and Calgary, whereas the American rate is kept mp to a 
minimum of 75 cents. So there is no discrimination against the British Columbia 
shipper. Where there is any difference at all the latter has the advantage. 
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Q. You say the British Columbia shipper has the advantage, if there is any? 
A. Yes, West of Moosejaw. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think if you will just hand that statement in so that the figures can go on 
the record, it will be all that is necessary. 
A. I will insert the figures in my evidence as a supplementary statement. 
Mr. CuamrmaN.—Now, Mr. Armstrong, perhaps we can go on with the matters 
that you were bringing to the attention of the Committee. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. I was dealing with the matter of thieving and stop-over privileges. Has the’ 
Railway Commission nothing to do with the stop-over privileges ? 

A. No, except under the general clauses of the Railway Act to prevent unjust 
discrimination. What 1 meant, Mr. Armstrong, is that the lawful rate is the rate 
from the shipping point to the stop-over point, and then from the stop-over point 
to the destination added together, and that being the lawful tariff the Board believes 
that it could not step in and order them to carry the goods on the through rate with 
the stop-over privilege. That is the position the Board has taken unless it can be 
shown that the stop-over arrangements already granted are injurious to this man 
who requires it, that it is an unjust discrimination. 

Q. Yes, but you understand that they have stop-over privileges with regard to 
other property ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you think it would be unfair now to force the railways to give stop-over 
privileges to the fruit growers? 

A. Well, I am not expressing my opinion, Mr. Armstrong, because the Board has 
already written a judgment upon it. I shall be glad to send you a copy of the judg- 
ment if you haven’t one. 

Q. I quite understand that they have not granted relief to the fruit growers 
along that line, so that I imagine from your arguments the decision to be along the 
lines suggested. 

A. If you would like to have a copy of it I shall be glad to send it; it gives the 
reasons. 

Q. The Secretary closes his letter by these words: 

In most cases the small growers would not take the trouble to go to law, even 
though all booked together these claims would amount to a very large sum each year.’ 
So that complaints have been placed before the Commission in regard to the delay in 
transit. Has the Commission done anything in reference to that matter? 

A. We frequently get claims of that kind, and I think we have dealt with that 
matter in a general way. 

Q. I would just like to place before the Committee a letter from the Fruit Growers’ 
Association in connection with the matter of the statements made here by the Pres- 
ident of that Association which says: 


‘Early in October and November apples were ready for shipment, but for 
lack of cars did not have our orders out ‘until the middle of December, and then 
the cars did not average a speed of more than five miles an hour, resulting in 
apples frozen and destroyed in transit as follows: Car shipped November 27th 
to Brandon, lost $150; car shipped November 29th to Brandon, lost $120; car 
shipped December 3rd to J. P. Kelly, Moosejaw, lost $100 : December 38rd, G. 
Stewart, Regina, lost $100; December 6th, G. Stewart, Regina, lost $200; No- 
vember 21st, W. H. Ireland, Medicine Hat, lost $17; November 19, Simons Fruit 
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Co., via Portland, lost $337, a total loss of $1,024. This does not include the loss 
on dha to the Soo. The exact amount I do not yet know, but I am told it 
will amount to about $2,100. 

Mr, Dovetas.—Do I understand that they were shipped in every case in refri- 
gerator cars? 

Mr. Armstrong (Lambton).—Well, these men are careful shippers. Of course 
shipping out in November it is possible they considered it was safe enough to ship 
them by the ordinary freight car. 

Mr, Doucias.—Were they shipped on a freight basis? 

Mr. Armstronc (Lambton).—This will be on a freight basis. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—Did you say 154 hours was slow time to Brandon? 

Mr. Armstronc (Lambton).—No, the loss was $150, but five miles an hour was 
the average speed. I gave you the loss on each ear. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—They will be bound to freeze going up there in November. 

Mr. Armstrong (Lambton).—These may have been in refrigerator cars, 

Mr. Scuarrner.—lf they were in heated cars they would be all right, but appar- 
ently they were not. We often have in the first two weeks of November as keen a 
frost as we have any time in the winter and apples are bound to freeze under those 
conditions. 

The CHammaAn.—Mr. Johnson says, ‘I am not sure but a couple of years ago one 
of the big railways in the United States cut their transportation rates by 40 cents 
per barrel in order to meet competition. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—lI think that Mr. Johnson makes some rash statements here. 

Mr. Armstrone (Lambton).—Mr. Johnson made his statements on the authority 
of the tariff expert of the Fruit Growers’ Association and was supported by that Asso- 
ciation, and there is no question that he believes he had the proper source of inform- 
ation so that it is folly for us to blame Mr. Johnson in that regard. Iif the facts are 
as Mr. Hardwell here states, which is no doubt the ease, it is hard to understand such 
a glaring difference between Lethbridge, for instance and Winnipeg. It seems incre- 
dible that such a mistake should be made by the man who was appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to gather statistics. However, this will have to be investigated further, but 
those are the statements that IJ am making. 

Mr. Harpwett.—These figures of mine are taken frqm the official tariffs. 

The Cuamman.—After all there is not such a great difference as appears on the 
surface as between Mr. Johnson’s statements and the evidence this morning. I think 
Mr. Johnson had reference to the mileage from the West, from Washington and On- 
tario, respectively, and I think if you go over Mr. Johnson’s evidence very carefully 
you will find, as I said a moment ago, there is not such a very great difference, espe- 
cially if you go further on in his evidence. It is the same with Mr. Johnson’s evidence 
as with all evidence before this Committee, unfortunately: we go into one subject for 
a few minutes, partly deal with it, and then jump to something else, later on coming 
back to the first subject again. It is unfortunate, but we have been in the habit of doing 
that. If we could only get through with one subject, clean it up entirely before pro- 
ceeding to discuss another question, the evidence given before this Committee would 
be very much more valuable, but I must admit that it is very hard 1 in a committee 
of this kind to conduct the examination in that way. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Is it not a fact that the increase in the number of refrigerator cars has been 
very small for a number of years past ? 

A. I have a statement of that here. In 1907 the Grand Trunk had 985 refri- 
gerator cars, in 1912 they had 1,450. The latter includes the refrigerator cars built 
on Grand Trunk Pacific account, but the cars are pooled, they are used in common; 
the Grand Trunk Pacifie cars are used in the East, as they have very little use for 
them yet in the West. 
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Q. Yes, but just a moment there, how is it that your railway report only shows 
that—in 1907 you said they had 985 refrigerator cars, and the statement I have from 
that report, as I understand it, is that in 1908 there were 955 ? 

A. That report, Mr. Armstrong, is for the fiscal year. Our figures are for the 
calendar year to the end of December. 

Q. I am not disputing your figures for 1907, but I am giving the figures I have 
received. They are as follows: 1908, 955; 1909, 949; 1910, 947; 1911, 944; 1912, 941. 
Now these are Grand Trunk figures. You may add Grand Trunk Pacifie cars to this 
statement, but that would hardly be a fair proposition, would it? 

A. I can give the figures separately if you want them in that shape. I am not 
saying it is fair or unfair, but I am giving these as the total number of the cars which 
the Grand Trunk Company actually have at their disposal. It is true that a certain 
number of cars have been built for the Grand Trunk Pacific, but, as you know, there 
is little work for these cars in the West except in hauling through traflic from the 
East. They are being used in the East, and going from the East to the West and 
coming back. They are to all intents and purposes Grand Trunk cars although they 
were built for the Grand Trunk Pacific. In estimating the number of cars that the 
Grand Trunk have at the disposal of shippers I think it is only fair to the Company 
to include the Grand Trunk Pacifie cars. 

Q. That may be your way. 

A. I can give the cars separately if you wish. Let me then give the number of 
ears by the calendar years 


GRAND TRUNK. 


HOG Tah ules OO ON Se ey 
GUGM ore else. cela os tet ke teeta ee a pe 
FO a i re OY SN ee eT C1 
EO eno te I eee eet 
PT ees RA ee eee eos 
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Q. You are giving the Grand Trunk separately from the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
are you? ; 
A. I am going now to give the number of cars of the Grand Trunk Pacific: 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC. 


TICS, Seana cameo ero tice oo emirate ler Oid Om Gms TO, olor ate 250 
TG) Ta lead eee a aa pene e Cer nen eereimbicecc: abs ends cl iia 250 


So that the net number for the Grand Trunk for the calendar year 1912, after 
deducting 250 Grand Trunk Pacific cars, is 1,200. 
. Why does the report only give 941? 
. Which report ? 
. The Railway Companies returns. 
. That we have? 
The returns from which these figures I have quoted came. 
I do not know. 
. According to my figures the Grand Trunk had less cars in 1912 than they 
had in 1907. 
A. My figures do not bear that out. 
Mr. Ruppick.—The explanation of that is that the figures which Mr. J. L. Payne 
furnishes are for the fiscal year, and the Company built 400 cars during the summer 
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after that. Mr. Hardwell’s figures are for the calendar year. As a matter of fact 
I know the Grand Trunk added nearly 500 refrigerator cars in 1912, after the Rail- 
way Department’s figures were published. ‘ 

Mr. Harpwe.u.—Now let me give the C.P.R. figures. 


Cc. P. R- 
AGOT.. 2 8 ll Sl a Sie Sollee oe 850 
1S) |: eran Omens oor Go-Go ae 52 53 89 28 850 
i, 0)! Sn Mr RmrenmnEOnAr ONO C 60 06 So oc sb oy Fe 950 
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By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 

Q. Where did you get those figures, are they from the regular reports? 

A. They are from the reports to our Board. We do not see the reports made to 
the Department of Railways upon which Mr. Payne’s annual report is based. We 
get our own statements. 

Q. And yours is unquestionably accurate, I suppose ? 

A. I do not say so. I got these figures from Mr. Nixon, our chief operating 
officer. These statistics do not appertain to my department; I attend to rates and 
trafic matters. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. There is a great deal of complaint about the slow rate of travel to the West. 
What explanation have you to offer as to that? 

A. The same condition prevails all over and it is owing to the enormous growth 
in trafic. The traflic has grown faster than the railway companies can keep pace 
with. This condition is not confined to Canada, and the average speed in this country 
is somewhat more than in the United States. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You are speaking of freight traffic? 

A. Yes. Last November, for instance, the average speed for the North American 
continent on all lines, was 26 miles a day. On the principal Canadian lines it was 
262 miles a day, so that in Canada it was slightly over the average. In October the 
ratio was about the same, 26 to 26-7. In September the Canadian average had dropped 
to 22-1 as against the continental average of 24-4. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. How is that average worked out? 

A. From the conductors’ journals. Reports are supphed to the American Rail- 
way Association, which tabulates, prints and distributes them. 

Q. I suppose it means that these figures were worked out on the basis of their 
cars. Some cars may be dropped off a train and left for a week or so at some siding 
and then picked up again. 

A. These averages are not running time; they include stoppages. 

Q. No, the averages are not figures on running time, because running time would 
show much higher results. 

A. A great deal depends upon traffic density. In New England, for instance, 
the average seldom runs over 18 miles a day, and generally from 16 to 18 miles. That 
is on account of the density of traffic. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. The express rate from Forest, Ontario, to Winnipeg, is $4.20 per hundred 
pounds as compared with an express rate from Sarnia—which is only about 12 or 20 
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miles farther away—and from the Leamington and Niagara districts, of $2.90 per 
hundred. I take these figures from a letter which is dated March 16th last, and it 
says: ‘The $4.20 rate still exists, although complaint was laid some two or three 
years ago.’ 

A. That arises partly from the fact that two companies had to handle the freight. 
It originates at Forest with the Canadian Express Company, and they take it as far 
as they can. At North Bay they give it to the Dominion Express Company. By so 
doing, it results in a rate, as you see, of $4.20. If instead of that, the Canadian 
Express Company had taken the freight to Sarnia and given it to the Dominion Ex- 
press Company there, thus avoiding the long haul to North Bay, the rate would be 
$3.25 instead of $4.20. 

Q. Who is the proper authority to advise them to do so? 

A. We have that question under consideration at present. I have had confer- 
ences recently with the express companies and they have been requested to enlarge 
their tariffs so that the shipper, where the freight has to pass through the hands of 
two or more companies, will get the lowest combination of rates, no matter whether 
the initial company has a short haul or a Jong haul. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. The point made by Mr. Armstrong affects the general trade of the whole 
country. 

A. Yes, the express companies should be compelled to make rates the same as the 
freight rates are made. 

A. Yes. Of course if the Canadian had taken their rate to Sarnia and added 
that to the Dominion rate from Sarnia to Winnipeg it would be $3.25. But the 
Canadian need not have taken the goods to Sarnia, they could still have taken it to 
North Bay so as to get their full mileage percentage rate, but im order to arrive at 
the best rate they must take the lowest combination. 

Q: But supposing at the same time there was competition between the Dominion 
and the Canadian companies both in the same place? 

A. Of course in that case the one meets the rate of the other. 

Q. It is not fair, the present state of affairs. 

A. Mr. Armstrong, they are now working on that. It means much work. In a 
new tariff we have practically to go over the whole situation in order to prepare it. 
The agent at Forest, if he gets that shipment to Winnipeg, will have the rates of 
the Dominion Express from Sarnia, from Toronto, from North Bay, from all the 
points where the two companies connect, and he will take the lowest combination, 
and add together to arrive at the through rate, but he sends it over his own line to 
North Bay in order to get the long haul for his own company, It does not interfere 
with the routing at all, the shipper will get the lowest combined rate. 

Q. What will that lowest rate be? What will be the difference between the lowest 
combined rate and the single rate, providing there are two companies in the same 
town? 

A. In this case I think the lowest rate would be, instead of $4.20, $3.25 from 
Forest to Winnipeg, that is on the Sarnia basis. 

Q. What is the lowest rate on the Sarnia basis? 

A. The rate from Sarnia is $2.90, and 35 cents to Sarnia. 

Q. Yes, 35 cents for the haul of 15 or 20 miles. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is $4.20 from Forest? 

A. That is what they charged. 

Q. That is what they charged, surely that must be the old rate? 
A. Yes, the combined rate will be $3.25 
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Q. Yes, why charge a higher freight rate on apples than on live stock or any 
other commodity ? 

A. Well, apples are fifth class freight in the classification, more or less perishable. 

Q. And what is live stock? Perishable, they have to give them stop-over. 

A. This classification of rates was made many.years ago; the conditions of traffic 
perhaps have changed since then. I think, myself, that when apples were placed in 
that fifth class, years and years ago, the fruit growing industry in Ontario was not 
anything like what is to-day. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. Is it not possible to get that classification altered? It seems most unfair to 
the apple growers that they have to be put in a class by themselves. 

A. It is a tfair matter to consider, but the difficulty is that the lower classes cover 
altogether different kinds of freight. For instance apples are fifth; then the sixth 
class covers machinery and vehicles, the seventh class covers low grade traffic, empty 
barrels, rags and that kind of thing. 

What class are telegraph poles in? 

. They are in the 10th, that is the lowest of all. 

. Take cattle, what class are they in? 

. The ninth. 

. Will it be utterly impossible for the railways to handle apples under the same 
classification, perishable, as cattle? 

A. Nothing is impossible, but I do not like to express an opinion in advance on 
a matter that may be the subject of any application that may be made to the Board. 
I would not feel justified in expressing an opinion that might handicap me in advis- 
ing the Board afterwards, 


Ororo 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Has the Railway Commission power to change the classification 2 
A. Yes, certainly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not see that apples are any more perishable than cattle which in long 
distances require to have stop-over privileges. The apples are in barrels or boxes. 

A. This classification was made before my time. I can only imagine that when 
it was done live stock was a very important item of, traffic, relatively it is not now 
so important as it was, and apples, relatively, are more so now than at the time this 
classification was made, it is the slow growth of thirty or iforty years. 

Q. What is the minimum weight of a carload of apples? 

A. 24,000 pounds. 

Q. And what is the minimum weight of a carload of live stock? 

A. 22,500 pounds. 

Q. You made a statement in reference to express rates? 

A. Yes, all I can say now is that the express rates are being overhauled, and 
I could not say anything, particularly, in reference to them until the judgment oe is- 
sued which, I think, will be very shortly. 

By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. I understand this classification of apples and cattle was made many years ago? 
A. Yes. The fruit growers might make application to the board for a hearing 
and see what the Commission has to say about it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Do the Railway Commission ever undertake to revise the freight classifica- 
tion of their own volition, without any application having been made? 
A. From cover to cover? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. There must be a complaint made? 

A. Not necessarily, although that is the usual course, because we cannot be ex- 
pected to know what is wrong unless it is pointed out to us by those who are interested. 

Q. Of course there are so many things wrong in the classification, it is something 
like the tariff, it would require going over thoroughly, because the classification made 
thirty or forty years ago has never been changed. 

A. But it is changed repeatedly. A new one was issued this month. 

Q. But not in apples? 

A. No, but it is constantly added to and changed, and a new one was issued on 
the first of March. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Did apples and cattle remain the same? 

A. Yes. There is another point I think I ought to speak about. Mr. Chute of 
Berwick, N.S., made the remark that apples were in the fifth class at an especially 
high rate made to cover perishable commodities that had to be transported quickly 
and which required special attention to prevent spoiling, the argument being that 
apples should not be in that class, that the fifth class was made specially for perish- 
able fruit. I think he is wrong there, because the fifth class covers, not only apples, 
but other goods such as iron and steel goods, stoves, furnaces, wooden ware, molasses, 
maint, sugar, and other heavy articles, so you see it is not such a very high class after 
all. It may be high compared with cattle, but it is already in the lowest car lot mer- 
chandise class. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you make a change in apples you might have to make a difference in other 
classes 4 : 

A. Yes. Perishables are in a higher class. Oranges, bananas, butter are in a 
higher class; also fresh meat, cheese, eggs. I am speaking of car lots. These perish- 
ables are in the third and fourth classes and apples are not in a class made especially 
for perishables because the fifth clause, I have shown, covers iron, steel, paints, oils, 
sugar, molasses and the cheapest classes of merchandise. 


By Mr. Armstrong (Lambton): 


Q. I am satisfied that some effort should be made by the Board to try and have 
them placed in a lower class than in the class of expensive shipments that are being ~ 
made to the Northwest. The rail haul is very great and the cost of transportation is 
a big item to the shippers. 

A. I was told recently that the fruit growers of Ontario had formulated a num- 
ber of requests to the railway companies which the railway companies were con- 
sidering at their meetings. It is possible that the railway companies may grant some 
of these requests and refuse others. It is quite probable, also, that as a final result 
the requests will come before our Board. 

Q. May I ask if the Board of Railway Commissioners have had any request in 
regard to the shipment of cream and milk? I had the privilege myself of appearing 
before the Board some few years ago and urging the need of reducing the express 
rates on these articles. If you are taking up the matter of express rates, the large 
shippers ought to be notified because the question is a very important one. 

A. I thought this question had been settled. 

Q. It has been settled but the rates are very excessive. 

A. The rates have been prescribed by the Board. 

Q. You mean in the matter of shipments of milk and cream? 
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A. There was an extended hearing in Ottawa on this subject. 

Q. I remember, I was before the Board on that occasion. 

A. As a result of that hearing an order was issued prescribing a uniform tariff 
in Eastern Canada for the carriage of cream by express. Is that tariff not satisfactory? 

Q. Previous to that we were not compelled to pay on empties that were returned. 
Now we are compelled to pay, which brings the rates up higher than they were before. 

A. Higher than they were? 

Q. So I understand. 

A. You surprise me. 

Q. There is always some way of getting round an order? 

A. Doctor Mills wrote the judgment in question and he is a good friend of the 
farmer. He would be surprised to hear your statement. 


By Mr. Robb: 

Q. Can you tell us off-hand whether there is any difference between the carload 
rate from Ontario points to Montreal and St. John, New Brunswick, between the 
domestic and the export trade? 

A. Yes, there are differences, and where a difference does exist it is in favor of 
the exporter. 

Q. To what extent? 

A. I could not say off-hand. For instance, I know that the export tariff on apples 
and flour—in fact all the items that Canada exports—is lower than the tariff on these 
articles for domestic consumption in Montreal, St. John or Halifax. 

Q. The same principle applies to apples and grain? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About the same proportion ? 

A. Yes. That reduction is in order to meet the competition at American ports 
and put Canadian and American ports on a similar footing. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any remedy for the slow transportation of products to the West which 
affects Nova Scotia as well as Ontario? 

A. Things will be different when the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern are completed. What we want is more spouts. I suppose the Canadian 
Pacific are doing their level best to meet the difficulty. 

Q. It is complained that the rate of travel is only two and one half or three miles 
an hour. = 

A. I would like to have an opportunity of looking into that. Surely the delay is 
_ attributable to an accident. 

Q. There have been quite a number of cases cited here where the rate of speed 
‘was only from two and one half to five miles an hour. 

A. Shortly after winter set in the North Shore of Lake Superior was badly tied 
up. 

Q. If that difficulty could be remedied it would be a great benefit to the fruit men. 
A. I think you will find it will be remedied, as time goes on, by the opening of 
these new lines and the additions to railway equipment. 

The CHaiRMAN.—We have covered pretty well the investigation of freight rates 
and if there are no further questions we will adjourn. I want to thank you, Mr. Hard- 
well, on behalf of the Committee, for the information you have given us. 


Committee adjourned. - 


ee 
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THE PROGRESS OF DAIRYING IN CANADA 


Houser oF Commons, 
Commirtrr Room No. 105, 
Wepvespay, April 23, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at eleven 
o'clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The CairMaN.—We are glad to have Mr. Ruddick again with us to-day for a talk 
on the dairying industry in Canada. I will now ask Mr. Ruddick to speak. 


Mr. J. A. Ruppicx, called and examined. 


The WitNess.—I am glad to have another opportunity of submitting to tue cum- 
mittee some information respecting the progress of the dairying industry in Canada. 
Conditions affecting that industry, and especially the market end of it, have been 
changing so rapidly during the last few years that unless one had some special reason 
for studying it, it is very likely that his information will have lagged behind the march 
of events in connection with the industry. 

We have been in the habit of estimating the growth of the dairying industry in 
Canada on the export trade and that was a fairly satisfactory basis, so long as our 
population was increasing but slowly, but with the new order of things we must find 
a new basis by which to estimate the progress and status of the industry. As every- 
one knows our exports of butter and cheese have decreased since 1903, which was the 
record year. The past season will be notable for being the first year since 1850—and 
I do not know how many years before that, because I have not been able to get any 
earlier records—in which Canada has exported no butter to Great Britain. There has 
been a steady export since 1850 and the record was reached in 1903, with an export of 
thirty-four million pounds. 

Our cheese exports have also decreased, as I shall show you more fully later on, 
but I would like to say just here that it is entirely wrong to assume that, because 
there has been a decrease in the export trade, there has been a corresponding decline 
in the dairying industry; and I make this assertion, which I hope to prove before I 
finish, that there has been as much increase in milk production during the years of 
decreasing export, as there ever was in any similar period in the history of the indus- 
try. I find it necessary to emphasize that point from time to time because I see every 
once in a while in the commercial pages of leading journals, statements with reference 
to the export of dairy produce to the effect that the industry is declining. Now the in- 
dustry is not declining, nothing like it, and I think it is a mistake to allow that impres- 
sion to go abroad, because it would have a very bad influence on the producers of milk 
if it were generally believed that that industry was a declining one. It would have just 
the same effect on the industry as you produce in a man by continually telling him 
that he looks sick and that he is sick. Eventually he will believe he is sick and, in 
rare cases, die. 

Tt will not be out of place to look for a moment at the figures of the export trade. 
Having an export trade implies that we have a foreign market. If you will look at 
this chart, showing the record of the imports of butter and cheese into the United 
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Kingdom for 12 months ended November 30, 1911 and 1912, you will get some idea 
of the various sources of supply. 


Tarports of butter and cheese (quantities only) into the United Kingdom for 12 


months ended November 30, 1911 and 1912. 
Butter. Cheese. 
From. || —— —_—_ — od 
1911. 1912. 1911. 1912. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
RUssia.. Sera eeeeenieieter ai SaGalicsenserean 71,534,624 T5019 1524 Secreta erat 
Sweden..cctccg.c.. ANS ROMERO a roo 40,681,256 ST LIST OO Meee neces ote 
MGn Teele joccshes watinvemneken eee ae cee eae 198,914,496 BAe e154] Mies os oiatas ok 
INetherlandac<<csesd- sc ence mea oneee Cecr 11,992,960 12,499, 648 23,822, 400 28,708,736 
UPAMCO Mic ieacie eis ohetonole Sleiava ele etensistere reine cee 20,309,072 26: 54S Aa O lk Gr nem ces 
Wnited:Statesss 527 -re neem anen rete 2,611,392 290, 864 16,851,856 2,839,872 
AT PONbING a iciestee ini iccteerntey eee eter ee 1,500,912 GSa ZIG Geeeteede tees 
Atuatinaliaisc: set Wace areas aiare Seto rekon ates 99, 467,648 65,211,328 1,411,424 159,264 
iNew Ziealandl: cen) act leveiejearaine citar 35,971,936 36,817,536 46,302,296 65,009,728 
Canadas. 2. tes couteeaiectae iis «havaltlcos orate 6,934,928 4,256 170,684,976 151, 238, 416 
Ttally oscecceclsea ae vases de sen, eas. a slcqaele all cote nee aiete elena 8,504,048 9,887,808 
Germanyesiicieic ceca ren ores ee ene eet 26,880 | ..... een ro | euOnaeeeeree 
Other countries. .j.0.0.0s. seer eee 9,404,080 5,597,424 4,522,176 3,458, 896 
494,287,184 445,561,760 | 271,104,176 261,302,720 


You will notice an increase in the imports of butter from Russia for 1912. Russia 
is now the second source of supply for Great Britain’s butter, coming next after 
Denmark. Most of the Russian butter is produced east of the Ural Mountains in 
Siberia, a country which is developing at a most marvellous rate, due largely to the 
enormous immigration. Or rather, I should say, migration, because it is simply a 
movement of the Russian people from west of the Urals to the east. At the present 
time, there are more people going into that part of the world than into our Northwest, 
and it is going to be one of the great sources of supply for butter, and probably cheese 
later on. 

The imports from Denmark, which head the list in butter, show the usual fluc- 
tuation which occurs from year to year. Australia shows a further decline which is 
due to dry weather. The New Zealand shipments of butter were about the same in 
1912 as they were in 1911. 

The most significant item in the table as far as butter is concerned is the small 
quantity which went from Canada. When I stated a few moments ago that we had 
exported no butter to the United Kingdom in 1912, IT meant since May 1 of that year. 
This table goes back farther. ‘ 

By Mr, Elliott: 

Q. How do you account for the falling-off in butter during the past year? 

A. If you will permit me, I will deal with that more fully later on. Let us now 
look at the figures for cheese. The interesting point in connection with cheese is this: 
That while Canada shows a falling-off there has been a big increase of imports from 
New Zealand, and the increase there is almost identical with the decrease from 
Canada. Since 1904 they have been supplying the shortage from Canada. * It is not 
true to say, as some do, that New Zealand is driving Canadian cheese out of the mar- 
ket. New Zealand is getting the market simply because Canada is not able to supply - 
‘t. The shortage from Canada has put the price up slightly, and New Zealand has 
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turned from the manufacture of butter to that of cheese. New Zealand cheese is of 
the same general character and type as Canadian, in fact, it is made under Canadian 
methods. I must admit that it is with somewhat mixed feelings that I, see an increase 
of the dairy exports of New Zealand, competing with Canada’s, because it fell to my 
lot, some fifteen years ago, to go over there to re-organize their dairying service. They 
do give me some credit for having started them on the way to making butter and 
cheese. When I come back to Canada, it is to find them competing with us in the 
dairying business. I do not need to say much about competition between Canadian 
and New Zealand cheese except this: That it has quite altered the situation, so far 
as our market is concerned. We used to supply practically all the cheese of our par- 
ticular variety that Great Britain required, and we made it all in about six or seven 
months—a year’s supply. Consequently a large proportion of our summer cheese was 
stored for winter use. It did not make much difference when that cheese was shipped, 
or whether it was in a green condition or not, because it was not used for many months 
afterwards. New Zealand comes along, manufacturing at exactly the opposite season 
to us, and supplies the winter demand, and our cheese is not wanted in winter to the 
same extent as formerly. Unfortunately our cheesemakers and others who have con- 
trol of the matter, are shipping their cheese in a very much greener condition than 
ever before, and it is a serious menance to the cheese industry at this time. 


By Mr. Paul: 


Q. You say the manufacturers are shipping the cheese in a much greener cou 
dition. Is it not rather that buyers are buying it greener? 

A. Of course, it takes two to make a bargain: the cheesemakers are selling it 
greener and the buyers are buying it greener. It is always a matter of discussion 
as to who is to blame. The question presents itself to me something like this: Here 
is a business on the future of which a very large number of farmers are practically 
dependent. It is demonstrated beyond any doubt that this business is being injured 
by the shipping of green, immature cheese. The salesmen have the remedy absolutely 
in their own hands. Of course the buyer does a wrong thing when he forwards these 
green cheese, but I think the responsibility must rest on the factories. The cheese- 
making business does not belong to the buyers. It belongs to the farmers. They 
should protect their own business. They can hardly expect the buyers whose only 
concern is to buy and sell the cheese at a profit to move in the matter for the sake of 
the future of the industry. The shipping of green cheese is undoubtedly the greatest 
menace to the cheese making industry which exists to-day, and it is a much more 
serious matter than most people seem to realize. I never lose an opportunity of trying 
to arouse an interest in the question. : 


By Mr. Edwards : 


Q. Would you favour statutory regulation of the sale of cheese so as to oblige the 
factories to keep their cheese for at least two weeks? 

A. That has been proposed and while there would be some advantage and a 
benefit to the trade as a whole, it is rather a difficult thing to determine just what is 
a green cheese and to say what should be the proper limit. I can conceive, as an 
experienced cheesemaker, that one lot of cheese would be as ready to ship in two weeks 
as another lot would be to ship in a month. There is something to be said, however, 
for legislation along that line. } 

Mr. WEBSTER.—I would answer Mr. Edwards’ question in this way. In a season 
when we have extreme heat, the cheese might run at the factory, and once it starts 
to lose butter it commences to lose flavour. When you have the advantage of first- 
class cold storage at the factory, it can easily be kept for two weeks before being 
shipped, but the man who has not cold storage is not in a position to hold it. 
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The Wirness.—I do not like the word ‘cold storage’ in that conneetion. It 
would be sufficient to provide for the cool curing of the cheese. All factories should 
be provided with cool curing facilities. 


By Mr. Webster: 

Q. What percentage of factories in Ontario to-day are provided with these facili- 
ties ? 

A. I could not say off-hand what percentage. In Western Ontario, practically all 
of the factories are equipped with cool curing facilities, and nearly all factories in 
some, counties in central Ontario. In Prince Edward county nearly every factory 
has cool curing equipment. And it has resulted in a great improvement in the stand- 
ard of cheese from that county. 


By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. What about the Peterboro’ district? 

A. There is quite a number there also. 

Q. I understand that the Peterboro’ cheese board only sits every two weeks. 

A. East of Kingston there are a number being installed this year. 

Q. You stated that New Zealand and Canada make practically the same kind of 
cheese. What kind of cheese comes from the United States and from the Netherlands? 

A. The United States cheese is practically the same as ours. There has not 
been very much exported for some years. There was a little larger quantity exported 
in 1911, the year of the great slump in prices in the United States. The United 
States cheese is a little softer in character than the Canadian cheese. The Nether- 
lands cheese is mostly the ‘Edam,’ a round, cannon ball shape, and the ‘ Gouda,’ 
which is a flat, oval cheese. Some of the cheese imported into Great Britain from 
Holland is re-exported to South Africa and other countries. 

Q. Would the Italian cheese be for a particular palate? 

A. That is mostly Gorgonzola. It is one of the mouldy varieties of cheese, with 
a rather high flavour. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 

Q. According to your chart, it would seem that Russia, Denmark and Sweden_ 

export no cheese to Great Britain. Do I understand by that that the manufacture 
of butter is much more profitable than the manufacture of cheese; and, if so, why 
should not that apply to Canada? 
. A. For instance, in the case of Denmark, they do make some skim milk cheese 
for their own use. Their butter has a very strong grip on the British market. They 
get a higher price for their butter than any other country, and they get a much higher 
relative price for their butter than they could get for cheese. Once a country gets a 
reputation for making a superior article of either butter or cheese they are able to com- 
mand a higher relative price for that article. Canada has had a good reputation for 
cheese, and thus gets a higher relative price for cheese than for butter in the same 
market. In Russia owing to the peculiar nature of the settlement—their sparse and 
widely separated population—they could hardly get milk in one place sufficient for 
making cheese in factories successfully. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. In co-operative factories ? 
A. There are a good many co-operative factories, many of which are organized 
by Danes. 
The following table gives the exports of dairy products for three years ending 
January 31 last:— 
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Exports of Dairy Products, years ended January 31, 1911, 1912, 1913. 


QUANTITIES. 
ee ee en ee 
ee 
—— 1913. 1912. 1911. 

pater oad COS eer CSch Str eet aera eee Ibs. 774,885 9,758, 623 3,578,551 

HEISE 6 Co De Benn COOS SO SECC OE nee " 150,725,017 168,423,596 186, 452,744 
(CREO 4" Copp DAO NRE SRBGEG! UBER ee Seer gals. 690, 875 921,198 1,813,795 
ITE Fe (CASS) 12 aire eee " 10,572 24,968 

i (condensed)! J..\7ce) etc e sen BLO: 304,500 4,802,543 8,322,901 
(CREGHTiLsco tne BOSC CEI Re mae aeeamaaae " 385,609 1,047,176 

VALUES. 
! 
— 1913. 1912. 1911. 
$ $ $ 

DEE LE Dthetetetcs ste) ots oie eleicsare ais Ene Fon tCoaees 200, 146 2,089,015 83,218 
RUN GCHE eran oats Clos siovs"eaies velsnre awe sivic ae Ie 20,142,496 21,419, 669 21,324,567 
Cream MPI sTeiorar aay aisle’ Talaislaidaistaba.cietecchiovelels ose nse 648,229 820,109 1,712,660 
MVPRMene SER) er reth canis caielc.c dielevels ansielaless's ale Sede 1,726 1,919 

1) (CHC Cae | ee ee i 21,813 336,092 | 475,582 
cell, ro 16,468 39,435 | 

“DICE! 65 5) Gated DEBE Ce OE OES Cea eee 21,030,878 24,706,239 24 343,027 


In addition to butter and cheese we have to consider a number of other articles 
these days, because we have multiplied our milk products to some extent. We did 
export some butter last year, but only 774,885 lbs., the smallest quantity since 1860. 
It was mostly tinned butter, which goes to the West Indies. Some western dairy 
butter goes to the United States. You will see how our cheese exports have droped, 
from 186,452,744 Ibs. in 1911 to 150,725,017 Ibs. in 1913. The exports of cream have 
fallen off, from 1,813,795 gals. in 1911 to 690,875 gals. in 1913. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. Because the difference in price has not been an inducement. We are not 
exporting as much condensed milk as we did a few years ago, because we are consum- 
ing so much more at home. The production of condensed milk amounts to over a 
million dollars a year. 

Q. What accounts for the falling off in the cheese exports? 

A. Because we are requiring the milk for other purposes; we are making butter; 
we are consuming more milk. 

Q. Are we making less cheese? 

A. Yes; we are making a little less. We are making more in Ontario apparently, 
and less in Quebec. 

Q. You have not the figures for Ontario, of course? 

A. No; they are not published yet for last year. 

Now that is only one side of the question for we have to consider the imports of 
dairy produce into this country. The following statement shows the imports of butter 


and cheese for three years ending January 31, 1913. 
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Iwports of Butter and Cheese for years ended January 31, 1911, 1912, 1913. 


BUTTER. 
Years. Quantities. Value. 
$ 

b 1!) by rn meng eA ACS Sorc Sisco cack cc 2 870,550 219,845 

1919. cos swe ccs ccc cre MOAR RIG eee ae. 2,133,062 501,818 

OLS ee eerenria ma ceia a SOcCmeOMaOIOn hiecoldocodonoacdovoKcuc’ 8,002,433 2,147,553 
CHEESE. 

854,986 166,706 

909,140 178,975 

1,419,905 286,899 


We have imported some butter every year for over twenty years. It has come in 
during periods of scarcity from various sources. California butter is imported into 
British Columbia. But the imports have not been large until the last two or three 
years. 


By Mr. Thoburn: 


Q. Taking these countries which export to Great Britain, is there any difference 
in the cost of production, and if so, is the advantage in Canada’s favour? 

A. No. It might cost a little more in Canada, because I fancy labour is higher, 
but that would be offset by the greater cost of equipment and machinery in Russia. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is there any difference in the cost of production, as between New Zealand and 
Canada? 

A. It costs a little more in New Zealand, because labour is higher. New Zealand 
is, also, putting much more money into factory equipment than we do in this country. 
Many factories cost as much as $20,000. 

Q. But they don’t have to stable or feed cows in the winter. 

A. I was thinking of the cost from the manufacturer’s standpoint when you 
spoke before. They ought to produce milk cheaper than we can, Their land is rather 
high in value, some of it worth $250 an acre and a great deal $150. 


By Mr. Webster: 


Q. They have less time to stable their cattle? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q@. Do they keep their cattle out in the open the year round? 

A. Yes, to a great extent, and some die from exposure in the winter, but in the 
south where it is coldest they are stabled on some farms. They can get along most 
years fairly well by letting the cattle run, but in some years when there is much 
wind and cold rains, with the temperature between 40 and 50, the cattle living out 
suffer a great deal. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. From what countries did the imports of butter come in 19122 
A. Mostly from New Zealand. The bulk of it comes to Vancouver, although a 
little comes to Montreal, via London. If you look at the table of imports, you will 
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see we get butter from fifteen to twenty countries. I have a sample of butter from 
Turkestan at my office. It was made from goat’s milk, smelt like it too. It is im- 
ported for the use of certain foreign residents of Montreal. We get butter from New 
Zealand rather than Australia on account of the preferential duty. The cheese im- 
ported is mostly of fancy varieties, like ‘Pineapple,’ ‘Swiss,’ ‘Camembert, 
“Roquefort,’ ‘ Neufchatel,’ &e. 


By Mr. Webster: 


Q. You say we import Swiss cheese? 
A. Yes, meaning the variety. We get some of it from Switzerland, but most of 
it comes from Wisconsin, where they make a very good line of Swiss cheese. 


By the Chairman: 


Is the production of butter falling off? 

Ob no, it is increasing. 

In Canada, as a whole? 

Yes. 

What about Ontario? 

It has doubled in a few years, as far as creamery butter is concerned. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Have you figures showing the quantities imported from the United States in 
1912? 
A. Yes, we received 1,468,562 pounds, value $410,720. It comes mostly into 
British Columbia, from Oregon, Washington and California. 


By Mr. Webster: 


Q. Is much Limburger used in this country? 

A. Not very much. There is a cheese made in the Isle of Orleans which is not 
very dissimilar to Limburger in some of its characteristics. 

The WITNESS.—In answer to the chairman’s question about the production of 
butter, it might be interesting to quote the figures from the Census Bulletin No. 11, 
giving the production of creamery butter and cheese in 1910 as compared with 1900. 
In 1900 we produced 36,000,000 lbs. of creamery butter, and in 1910, 64,000,000 Ibs., 
nearly double. We probably are not making quite so much dairy butter. In Ontario 
there has been a decrease in dairy butter, but as against that there has been an in- 
crease in the west and, I think, on the whole, when the complete returns are published, 
you will find there has been an increase in both dairy and creamery butter. In cheese 
there has been a decrease from 220,000,000 lbs. in 1900 to 199,000,000 Ibs. in 1910. 


POPOPSO 


By the Chairman: 

Q. To what do you attribute that falling off? 

A. The demand for milk for city consumption, also the development in western 
Ontario of the condensed milk business. 

Q. And searcity of labour? 

A. I don’t see how that affects the situation as a whole in view of the fact that 
the production of milk is increasing and that there is more labour in connection with 
the sale of market milk than there is in supplying milk to a factory. Individuals 
have quit dairying on account of the labour difficulty, but I am dealing with the 
situation as a whole. In Mr. Sutherland’s county (Oxford), which is probably the 
greatest dairying county in Canada for its area, the production has increased greatly 
in the last ten years. Oxford has always been a leading county. They are making 
less cheese, but more condensed milk, and shipping milk and cream to the cities. 
There is also more labour in supplying milk to a condenser than to a cheese factory. 

As I said, we are making more butter and cheese, and yet exporting less. I would 
like to point out, if I may, how that comes about. Let me use this illustration first. 
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In 1903 the branch of the Department of Agriculture over which I have charge, was 
operating the creameries in Alberta and Saskatchewan, in which was made about 
700,000 lbs. of butter. Studying the market situation and allowing for consumption 
until the following spring, we found that we had more butter than that whole western 
market could handle, including the Yukon, and we had to export six carloads. We 
sent five carloads to Great Britain and one to Australia. Prices then were under 20 
cents a lb. We had as I said about 700,000 lbs.; we exported over 100,000, leaving 
practically half a million lbs. for consumption in the western markets. That was in 
1903. What happened last year? Eleven million lbs. of butter were shipped from 
eastern Canada to points west, during the past season. Five million lbs. were im- 
ported from New Zealand for western consumption and the creameries in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan turned out over four million Ibs. In 1903 there was a consumption 
of half a million lbs., and in 1911 of twenty million Ibs. of creamery butter, to say 
nothing of the large increase in dairy butter which passed from producer to consumer 
all over the country. 

Then in regard to eastern Canada, while there has not been quite as large an 
increase in population in that time as out west, there has been very nearly as much 
and I am satisfied, from my knowledge of the country, that there has been a larger 
increase in consumption of butter in eastern than western Canada. This refers to 
creamery butter only, and butter is only one item of several. The consumption of 
milk and cream is increasing enormously in this country, not only on account of a 
larger population, but the per capita consumption is very much larger than it was a 
few years ago. The sale of cream is growing very rapidly every day. The demand 
for it in the cities is so great that cheese factories are being closed to supply it. 

The ice cream trade also accounts for a large increase in consumption. I under- 
took, during the last few months, to get some statistics of that trade, and we got 
reports from sixty establishments in twenty-four towns and cities. We found that 
the amount of cream used in that industry would amount to thirteen million pounds 
of cheese, or over six million pounds of butter. That is a trade which has mostly 
been developed since 1904. Out of 60 establishments that reported only 13 were in 
operation in 1904, These are some of the new outlets for our milk. The development 
in Ontario of the city creamery is worth noting. All the towns in western Ontario 
are building creameries. There are three or four large creameries in the city of 
Toronto. The largest creamery in Canada is on the fifth floor of a large departmental 


store in Toronto. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that in the T. Eaton Company ? 
A. Yes. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Could you state the number of pounds of butter imported into Canada in the 
last year? 
A." We imported 8,002,433 lbs. for the year ending January 31. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I notice that the butter imports show a uniform value of 25 cents a pound but 
the imports of cheese figure out between 19 and 20 cents per pound. 
A. It is mostly fancy varieties of cheese that come from the United States. 


By Mr. Elliot: 


Q. The imports of cheese for 1913 figure out a little better than 20 cents a Ib. 
A. I have no doubt that those figures are correct. Much of that cheese costs 
30 or 40 cents a pound and none of it less than 20 cents. 
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By Mr. Paul: 

Q. I do not think any of it retails at less than 30 cents a pound. 

A. I think these figures are consistent. So much for the disposal of our produc- 
tion of milk and its products. I have been trying to gather some information as to 
the total value of the milk, cheese and butter consumed in Canada and I estimate 
that in the present year we are consuming these products to the value of at least 
$30,000,000, more than during the year of our highest exports (1903). My investi- 
gations lead me to believe that our total consumption, at present prices, of milk and all 
its products is equal to about $104,000,000 a year, and when we add our exports to that 
it gives us a total value of $126,000,000 a year. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. There must be a very great advance in the standard of cattle, because there 
is not that advance in numbers to account for that increase? 

A. Quite true, at least as far as Ontario is concerned. Between 1908 and 1911 
there was a decrease in the number of cows of 106,000 according to the figures of the 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics, yet the cheese production in that period increased 
by $6,000,000 and the creamery butter increased by $4,000,000. 


By Mr. Paul: 

Q. The difference in the season might account for that? 

A. To some extent; but undoubtedly there is an increase in the production in 
Ontario notwithstanding the decrease in the number of cows. The campaign for the 
testing of individual cows to improve the average yield of the herd has had a very 
marked influence already in this country, and there is a very great improvement in 
the average yield per cow. The average cow in Ontario is giving a third more milk 
than twenty years ago; I think we might make it less than that and say than ten 
years ago. I know any number of farmers throughout Ontario who have increased 
the average yield of their herds 20 to 30 per cent in the last five years. 

Mr. WesstTEeR.—And they are milking them longer, too. 

The WITNESS.—They are producing more a year in every way. 

It might be interesting to show you how I make up that estimate of $104,000,000 
as the value of our home consumption of dairy products, and I will give you the 
details so that you will be able to judge for yourselves whether my estimate is con- 
servative or not. I have put the consumption of butter at 15 Ibs. per head. Is that 
too much or too little? It is only about one-third of what I use myself. 

An Hon. MEMBER.—It is too low an estimate. 

The WITNESS.—That would be $36,000,000. I have estimated the consumption of 
cheese at 3 lbs. per head. I have never been able to get very accurate figures of the 
consumption of cheese in this country. In England it is 13 or 14 Ibs. per head. At 
3 Ibs. per head the consumption of cheese in Canada would be $3,000,000. One pint 
of milk per head per day for every person in the country, would amount to $43,800,000 
per year. 

Mr. Wrester.—You have that high. 

: The WITNESS.—I do not know. I have figured on that a good deal, and in some 
of the large cities that would be too low. New York city uses more than that, 
and so does London, England, where they have actual figures. 

Mr. WEBSTER.—Many families buy only a pint of milk a day. 

The WitNess.—And many buy several quarts. 

Mr. Best.—I do not think Mr. Ruddick’s estimate is too high at all. 

The WITNESS.—In the matter of cream, I must tell you that my estimate is a 
good deal of a guess, half a pint daily for one family in every three. 
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The CHAIRMAN.—I think that is low. 

The Witness.—That is $18,500,000 at the average price. The estimated value 
of the dairy products entering into the manufacture of ice cream is $2,500,000. The 
value of condensed milk consumed is about $1,000,000. If these figures are to be 
accepted the total home consumption is $104,800,000, as follows :— 


Butter, 15 lbs. per head per year.. .. .. .. .. .. -.% 36,000,000 
Cheese, 3 lbs. per head per year.. ......-------- 3,000,000 
Milk, 1 pint per head per day.. ..).. . oe ee oe oe | 40,500/000 
Cream, 4 pint daily for 1 family in every 3. eee ee SD 00000 


Tee creams. i. ee see ee as os 0 4 ale) nee nen enero OUP OL 
Condensed mill... 2.0.5 e's cus sulle on) che ce) cite mene nEee ne nnn es OSC 
$104,800,000 


By Mr, Sutherland: 

Q. Have you taken into account the quantity of milk consumed in feeding calves 
for the market? 

A. Are they fed mostly on fresh whole milk? 

Q> Wes: 

A. I have not made any estimate of that. That would be an additional amount. 
In making up this table I always kept in mind the average number of cows, and have 
taken the average production per cow as another way of verifying the figures. 

There is one point I would like to refer to before leaving this subject, and that is, 
that I see no reason at all to lament the decline in our export trade, assuming that 
we are producing as much as we should under normal conditions. Take the position 
of butter to-day. Some of the farmers in this country have been getting six cents 
more for their butter all winter than they could get on an export basis. At Finch 
Dairy Station they have been getting about 31 cents a Ib. in the home market, while 
the price for export would be about 22 cents a pound. The home market is certainly 
an advantage from the producer’s standpoint. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. From what standpoint do you fix that price for Canada of 31 cents? 

A. That is the price the creameries have been getting. 

Q. In many of our agricultural towns that price is high? 

A. We have been getting 31 cents for all the butter we turned out at Finch this 
past winter. I am speaking of winter butter, of course. The United States are in 
the same position. They are the greatest dairying country in the world, producing 
more milk than any other country, and yet their prices to-day are the highest in the 
world. 

By Mr. Thorburn: 

Q. Do you attribute that to home consumption ? 

A. Yes. Take the United Kingdom, which after the United States is the largest 
producer of dairy products,—larger than Canada. Their condition is entirely 
different, of course. They have to import so much that the price is brought down to 
world’s prices, and without any tariff the local farmer has no advantage. The farmers 
who produce milk in this country have received a great deal more for their products 
on account of this falling-off in the export trade, and while we would like to see the 
production kept up and increased, there is no reason for concern at the mere decrease 
in our exports. The home market is better than the foreign market. That is the way 
I look at it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just a word in respect to the work of the 
branch of which I have the honour to be the chief officer, and to give you some idea 
of the different lines of work which we are carrying on. Reference has already been 
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made to the work of cow-testing that was started in 1906. The Director of the Experi- 
mental Farm has encouraged the testing of cows for a number of years, by supplying 
forms to those who cared to undertake the work themselves. We have gone further 
in the dairy branch and have employed men to go through the country and carry on 
an active propaganda. The result is that to-day we are testing probably about fifteen 
thousand cows. That is in connection with the dairy record centres, where men are 
constantly employed to look after the testing and visit the farmers who have joined 
the centre. 

That, however, only accounts for a small part of the work which is being done. 
We get hundreds of applications from farmers not connected in any way with any of 
these associations, and we supply them with forms. That, I think, is a very desirable 
result, because the man who has reached the stage where he takes the initiative by 
asking for forms will likely make a success of the work. The active campaign which 
is being carried on, has brought the matter to the attention of all farmers and has 
resulted in the improvement of many herds, by causing the owners to think more 
about such things as breeding and selection. I was given a note the other day, as to 
the extension of this work among the farmers themselves. The manager of a leading 
firm selling dairy supplies told me that their average sale of the small Babcock Milk- 
testers has been about fifty a year until last year when they sold over a thousand. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. In how many different counties is this cow-testing carried on? 

A. In every county, more or less. 

Q. I mean by the department ? 

A. I think we probably do testing in practically every county in Ontario, and 
nearly every one in Quebec. I will give you the names of the places where we have 
dairy record centres, with a man employed steadily. We make arrangements with the 
local people to do testing, in a great many cases. In Ontario we have a dairy record 
centre in the following counties, viz.: Lanark, Peterborough, Oxford, Stormont, 
Grenville, Hastings, Frontenac, Leeds, Perth, Glengarry and Carleton. In Quebec 
there is one each in Brome, Stanstead, St. Hyacinthe, Champlain and Pontiac coun- 
ties. We have also one in New Brunswick, one in Nova Scotia and one in Prince 
Edward Island. We were carrying on considerable work in British Columbia, but 
owing to the fact that they have a dairying service organized there, and that it is not 
a very large field in some ways, we turned that work over to the local authorities and 
they are carrying it on. Similarly with the prairie provinces, the local people are 
doing all the local work and we are helping them with forms and literature. 

I think I mentioned before to the committee about the two dairy stations which 
have been erected by the department and are under the auspices of the dairy branch: 
one at Finch, in Stormont county, and another at Brome, in the County of Brome, 
Quebec. We have, at Finch, a combined cheese factory and creamery. I have the 
plan of it here, if any of you care to see it. It has a perfect system of drainage, 
which is one of the problems to be worked out in connection with cheese factories 
and creameries in this country. The creamery room will be used as such in winter, 
and in the summer time for experimental purposes. We have a good system of drain- 
age, with a cement floor all over the place. The walls are built of hollow cement 
blocks. There is no covering over the blocks in the cheese room, but the bare cement 
walls are hardly sufficient for the creamery in the winter time, and require an inside 
sheeting of wood or other material. This building has been erected with a view not 
only to provide a place for experimental work, under actual factory conditions, but 
also as a model factory. We think it is a fairly good model for a cheese factory and 
creamery combined. It is not expensive. The contract price for the building, without 


equipment, was $6,000. 
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By Mr. Webster: 

Q. About what was the net cost of equipping, ready for service ? 

A. I cannot give you very accurate information, because we have a lot of experi- 
mental machinery in addition to the regular equipment. Many chee8e factories and 
creameries in the country have cost more to build, but we think this is well planned 
and we have neglected nothing in the way of making the factory a perfectly sanitary, 
attractive and up-to-date establishment. We have also, as I have said at Brome an 
establishment which will be operated as a creamery only, and where we can carry on 
experiments in the manufacture of butter during the summer months. 

While I am on the subject, I would like to draw your attention to some of our 
recent work in preparing plans for small cold storages, and for farm dairies, with 
refrigerators attached. We find there is quite a demand for information of that kind. 
We supply a large number of these plans to farmers who want to put up an ice house 
or refrigerator, and we give them their choice of plans. Some designs are compara- 
tively cheap while others are more expensive, but are at the same time more con- 
venient and perfect in arrangement. We have plans for creamery cold storages, for 
farm dairies with refrigerator, and ‘for the ordinary ice house and dairy, with different 
designs. In some the whole season’s supply of ice is stored in the winter, and the cold 
air circulates between the ice chamber and the refrigerator without any attention all 
summer. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Do you supply those plans free? 

A. Yes. One of my assistants does the draughting and as he is an experienced 
dairyman with a knowledge of the requirements, he does not take long to make the 
plans. We can make blue prints very cheaply. If a farmer wanted to get a plan of 
this kind, he would have to employ an architect, and it would cost him nearly as much 
as the whole building. But we can supply these plans for a few cents, and it seems 
to be a good line of work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you publish reports in detail showing the results of these dairy record 
centres ? 

A. Yes. They appear in the annual report of the branch. 

Q. Of each centre? 

A. Yes. I think it is worth while doing something to encourage the revival—if 
I may put it that way—of winter dairying. When it was first advocated twenty years 
ago, it so happened that the prices for winter butter fell off very much about the same 
time. But the indications are now that we shall have high prices for winter butter 
for a good many years to come. It seems to me that there is a better opening for 
winter dairying than there has been in the past. We intend to run both dairy sta- 
tions as winter creameries to encourage the production of milk in winter time. We 
are giving back to the farmer his pasteurized skimmed milk, and they appreciate that 
very much. And, as I have said, we sold all the butter we made down at Finch this 
winter at 31 cents a pound. We are making butter there to-day, and the price of 
butter at the present time gives the patrons 25 cents per 100 Ibs. of milk more than 
they would get if it was made into cheese according to the cheese market during the 
past week. That, it seems to me, points to this: That the factory of the future should 
be equipped to make either butter or cheese, or engage in the cream trade if neces- 
sary; and that is the coming factory in Ontario. The well equipped factory should 
be able to turn from butter to cheese at a moment’s notice, to make butter one day 
and cheese the next, and take full advantage of the market variations and of the 
difference between the price of cheese and the price of butter. 
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Q. Have you had any complaints or inquiries from some districts as to the diffi- 
culty experienced by cheesemakers in getting boxes? 

A. Yes. That is getting to be quite a problem. 

Q. In our district some of the factories thought they would have to close. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Have you come to any conclusion as to whether butter or cheese would be the 
most advantageous line for a farmer in the ordinary pasturage district of Ontario? 

A. Generally speaking there has not been much difference taking one year with 
another. If the price of cheese goes up, more milk is diverted into that channel ard 
vice versa so the law of supply and demand works to keep the profits from cheese mak- 
ing or butter making at the same level. 

Q. Which has been the most profitable in the last two years at relative prices? 

A. The relative price of cheese has been better than the price of butter, with the 
exception of during the past winter. 

Q. Let me put it the other way. In a district capable of producing both, which 
would you advocate, cheese or butter? 

A. If they are making cheese, I would advocate that they stick to cheese and 
develop that branch as fully as possible. If they are making butter, I would advise 
them to stick to that. Certain localities are noted for one product and other localities 
the other. Take the Eastern Townships. They have been making butter there for a 
great many years of a very high quality—I think there is something in the district 
which permits them to make a high quality, some natural condition which is favour- 
able. They get rather a higher price for their butter than they would for their cheese, 
relatively. It pays these people to make butter their main stand. In some parts of 

_ Ontario and Quebec, where they have earned a high reputation for making cheese, 
they would lose that advantage by changing permanently to butter. I am a strong 
believer in the principle of particular localities sticking to one line of production and 
developing that to the highest possible extent. At the same time the factories should 
be equipped to take advantage of temporary high prices for any product. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. With reference to Mr. Morphy’s question, I would like to ask as to the value 
of the skimmed milk? 

A. Some farmers place a great deal more value on the skimmed milk than others. 
Tt depends somewhat on the kind of stock they raise. It is generally considered to 
be worth 15 to 20 cents per 100 pounds, but one cannot lay down any rule in this 
matter. I can remember in my young days in Oxford county when there were very 
few calves raised except to keep up the herd. They were knocked on the head as 
soon as born. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND.—You would get only five or six cents a pound then, when you 
get eight cents now for the veal. What about the cream gathering system? 

The WItTNESS.—There are many places in Canada where you could not run a 
creamery successfully on any other system, and you could not run a cheese factory 
at all where settlement is sparse or the cows widely scattered. The cream gathering 
system has been abused, but, after all, there is no inherent defect in the system. The 
quality of the butter has been criticised, but it is because wrong methods have been 
employed, and the people confuse the methods with the system. Excellent butter 
can be and is being made on that system in many parts of the country. It is the 
only practical way to run the creamery business in a great many places. The cream 
gathering system has been a success in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The same 
thing is true of the Northwest provinces. They tried the separators, but abandoned 
that system in favour of the cream gathering system and they have found the latter 
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a success. Practically all the creameries in Ontario are operated on the cream 
gathering system. 
By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. The establishment of condensed milk factories seems to be increasing in this 
province. - Have you any record of the effect upon the organized cheese factory 
interest ? 

A. Take the County of Oxford, for instance. There are two condensed milk 
factories in that county, and their operations have closed up some of the cheese 
factories, for the reason that they have paid more money for the milk. 

Q. Is that likely to continue? 

A. I think the consumption of condensed milk is likely to increase. 

Q. Does the price overcome everything in the way of loss of by-products? 

A. That depends on how the farmer looks at it. Some of the farmers around the 
big condenser at Ingersoll prefer to send their milk to the cheese factory, and take 
less money for it. There are certain requirements laid down by the condenseries, in 
regard to delivering milk, which the producer may object to. Mr. Sutherland knows 
more about the local conditions than I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND.—Last year on account of the high price of cheese the cheese 
factories made nearly as much as the condenseries. 

The Wirness.—Yes. But as a rule they pay about 20 cents a hundred more. 


By Mr, Edwards: 

Q. Have you looked into the possibilities of casein in Canada, for manufacturing 
purposes ? 

A. Yes. At the present time the casein market is rather low. : 

Q. The reason I asked was the fact that within half a mile of my place there is 
cream and casein factory. They pay, at that factory, 5 cents a hundred more than the 
highest cheese factory in the district. That is how they obtain the supply from the 
farmers. It seems to me, if they continue to maintain the standing they have reached 
in the past, there will be great possibilities for that line of business in Ontario? 

A. Of course they may be getting their high returns from the sale of cream. 
The manufacture of casein, however, has been carried on quite extensively in con- 
nection with the export of cream. In 1911 we exported a million pounds of casein. 

Q. It has dropped in the last year, I know. 

A. That was partly because of the decrease in the cream trade. The two things 
go together very largely. There is a market for casein in the United States, Germany 
and other parts of the world, but it gives very little more than the value of the skim 
milk for feeding purposes at present prices. The question came up recently, in con- 
nection with the operation of the dairy station at Finch, and we went into the matter 
pretty fully, and the best offer I could get was 6 cents a Ib. for dry casein. A few 
years ago it was sold as high as 10 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


- Q. You made the statement that the United States is a great producer of dairy 
products. You referred to the total products and not with reference to population. 
A. Oh yes. They estimate that they produce about $800,000,000 worth a year. 
Q. How does that compare with our population ? 
A. Canada has a larger production per head of population. 


Perhaps the committee would like to Inow something about the 
administration of the Cold Storage Act, and the number of contracts that have been 
entered into for the erection of cold storage warehouses. I have here the names of 
all these places, the value of the warehouses and the amount of the subsidy paid in 
each case. Altogether we have twenty-nine contracts, and in most of these cases the 
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warehouses are completed. One is in course of erection and another is about to be 
started. The largest one is at Prince Rupert, probably one of the finest cold storage 
warehouses that has ever been built. It is of fireproof construction throughout and 
it has about a million cubic feet capacity. It is intended to handle an enormous fish 
business and also general produce. They do not produce anything in that part of 
the country at all. All food stuffs have to be brought in and stored. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They are practically all owned by companies? 

A. Yes, and built with the help of the subsidy. 

Q. What percentage of subsidy do they get? 

A. Thirty per cent of the approved cost. The total cost of these warehouses 
erected to date is $2,151,745, on which the subsidy payable is $596,965. That is the 
total liability, but the payments are extended over a period of years. 

I think the members of the committee are all fairly well familiar with our system 
of cargo inspection. We have men employed at Montreal and other ports, watching 
the loading and handling of all kinds of perishable products, butter, cheese, apples, 
meats and things of that kind. They are reported on both at the Canadian port acd the 
port of discharge in the United Kingdom. We get complete reports of all these ship- 
ments and if any shipper of produce gives us the particulars of any shipments during 
the past few years, we can tell him, in most cases, at what temperature it was carried 
across the ocean, what condition it arrived in, and in the case of cheese, what per- 
centage of the boxes were damaged, &c. We have all that information for the benefit 
of shippers and others interested. JI have in my hand the temperature record of the 
steamship Tunisian, which sailed from Halifax for Liverpool on June 27. The 
instrument was placed in No. 2 hatch, with apples, and the temperature ranged from 
36 up to 42 throughout the voyage. We take these original records and use them as 
negatives and make blue prints of them. We can make as many as we like, any ship- 
per can get one, one goes to the engineer on the steamer, another to the agent of the 
shipping company and, in the case of a Montreal record, a copy is posted at the Board 
of Trade in Montreal, so that every exporter who visits the exchange room can see 
the record of all these steamers. If any steamer shows a bad record in temperature, 
say for carrying cheese, that steamer would not get very much cheese in future. That 
is the way we bring pressure to bear on steamship companies to make them keep their 
services up to the mark, and I can assure the committee, from my knowledge of the 
handling of Canadian produce, that there has been a great improvement since the 
service was begun. We do not even have the force of the law behind us. The work 
is done very quietly; our inspectors are admitted to the docks and ships on sufferance, 
and could be ordered off if the companies wished. As a matter of fact, the transpor- 
tation companies are in hearty sympathy with our efforts. If our inspectors watching 
the loading of the steamers report a dock labourer for rough handling and if he does 
not improve his ways after one warning, he is very likely to be discharged. They are 
often discharged on the reports of our inspectors. We had rather a serious occurrence 
in connection with the work at Halifax recently. A man who had been discharged 
after being reported by the inspector, threw a rock which broke the jaw of the inspec- 
tor in two places. He was arrested and was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 
He was later released on suspended sentence. 

There are a number of other lines of work I would like to have spoken on, but 
T will not detain you any further. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I am sure we have all enjoyed Mr. Ruddick’s address. He has 
given us a lot of very valuable information, and the committee are indebted to Mr. 
Ruddick for his kindness in coming before them. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
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FUR FARMING 


House or Commons, 
ComMittrE Room No. 105, 
Tuurspay, February 20, 1913. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at eleven 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Sexsmith, presiding. 


The Cuairman.—Gentlemen, we are to-day departing a little from the ordinary 
routine. We have been investigating the apple industry, and that subject has not 
yet been fully disposed of, but the gentleman who was to address us upon that topic 
will not be able to be here until Friday. We have with us this morning Mr. Walter 
Jones, who has been engaged in preparing a report on the fur farming industry of 
Canada for the Commission of Conservation. Mr. Jones is about to leave the city, 
and before leaving agreed to come before the committee and address them upon that 
most important subject and kindly consented to appear here this morning. I now 
have the pleasure of calling upon Mr. Jones, and in so doing would like to say that 
I think this is an important industry, perhaps more so than many of us think. 


Mr. Water Jones.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: At first thought it may appear to some that the subject of 
fur farming is not particularly a farming topic and might not be suitable to bring 
before this committee. But the committee has some jurisdiction over the live stock 
industry of Canada, and you encourage the breeding of race horses, used in horse 
racing, which is called ‘the sport of kings.’ That being so I may be permitted to 
suggest that the silver fox farming industry provides a fur affected by the ultra- 
fashionable and hence may be referred to as an industry which supplies ‘the sport 
of queens,’ because those furs are particularly favoured by royalty. 

There has been a great agitation throughout Canada, and a great deal of money 
has been invested lately in the farming of our wild fur-bearing animals, and I think 
several species have been very successfully farmed. Notably has that been the case 
with reference to foxes, and, perhaps undue emphasis is being placed on the farming 
of the silver fox, and not enough on the farming of other fur-bearers. Success having 
been experienced in the breeding of foxes, it should be borne in mind that many other 
Canadian fur-bearing animals have pelts high enough in price to put fur-raising on a 
profitable basis if only it were known how to breed the fur-bearers, as we know how 
to breed the blue fox and the silver fox and a few other fur-bearing animals. 

I am not claiming that I have had a great deal of experience in this business, 
not as much as I could wish to have when coming before a committee of this char- 
acter, but perhaps I have had as much experience as any one else who is available. 
I have made a hobby of studying fur farms for over a year. I am well acquainted 
with the officials and the work of the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has very thoroughly investigated biological problems con- 
nected with this industry and I undertook to make a study for the Commission of 
Conservation of Canada last spring. The report has been presented and is now in 
press. It is a book of about 180 pages, illustrated, which will present the whole 
problem so far as it has been solved up to the present. It suggests, as far as we can 
discover, what should be done at the present time to develop this industry, and it also 
contains statistics of the fur trade, so far as I have been able to gather them in the 
very brief time at my disposal. 
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I am particularly pleased to meet this committee because I believe that immediate 
action should be taken by parliament if the great fur resources of Canada are to be 
maintained and developed. There is a possible danger that other countries, not 
possessing the same natural advantages which Canada enjoys, may go ahead of us 
unless immediate steps are taken to conserve and to preserve our fur-bearing animals. 
It does not take a very large territory to maintain these animals and if other coun- 
tries which are moving in the matter are once allowed to get the lead, even although 
they have not the same extent of territory suitable for the development of the fur 
industry that Canada has, Canada will be to some extent shut out, because the other 
countries will have secured a virtual monopoly of the business of which it may be 
difficult to dispossess them. 

Canada’s history as a fur producing country dates from a period previous to 
1670, when the Hudson’s Bay Company received its charter. Ever since that date 
Canada has led in the fur trade and has received a large portion especially of her 
early development through the fur traders who have gone into all the vast territory 
in search of the pelts. To-day the wholesof Canada has been exploited by the hunters 
and trappers who cannot go any farther, having covered the whole territory. It is a 
good thing, then, that a method of breeding these animals has been discovered, other- 
wise probably the wearing of valuable furs would very soon be at an end except for 
extremely wealthy people. 

Another potent reason for bringing fur farming to the attention of this com- 
mittee is because the public, as I have found from experience, seem to be in an 
extremely inquiring state of mind upon this subject, and the questions that will be 
asked of the departments at Ottawa will, in a few years, be so many and so varied 
that unless something is done now to establish a scientific bureau for the study of 
these animals and methods of farming them, the departments of the government will 
simply be swamped with correspondence from the farmers throughout the country, 
which they will be unable to answer, because, to-day, everybody is asking about ‘fur 
farming.’ 

It may be said perhaps that fur is not a staple article of clothing and that 
manufactured materials could take its place. I would lke to maintain at the outset 
that fur will always be a necessary item in people’s clothing. It has a few qualities 
not possessed by any manufactured goods. The warmest cloth ever made was the old- 
fashioned stout or box cloth. Jt was very stiff and twice as heavy as our heaviest 
fur, but it did not provide more than two-thirds as much warmth as fur even when 
it had a lining. If we could manufacture anything that would take the place of fur 
it would relieve the situation, but the logical conclusion is that fur will always be 
used on account of its light weight and beauty. Of course there are several grades 
of fur that will be used, the wealthy will always be looking for something very beauti- 
ful like the silver fox or seal, sea otter, Russian sable and our own Hudson Bay 
sable, and broadtail, ermine and chinchilla. All these are valuable, and even seal 
to-day is amongst the very costly furs, as any of you know who go to a fur store. At 
Devlin’s, afew days ago, ] saw a set of Russian sable which was not first quality, and 
the price of the stole and muff was $2,500. There was also in the same window a 
chinchilla set, the price of which was $500 for the stole and muff. A set of our own 
Hudson Bay sable or marten, was marked $1,150 for the stole and muff. So you see 
that large salaries are necessary if one’s household is going to be provided with furs 
of this character. At the present time each season shows an advance in the price 
of all valued furs. Twenty years ago they were within the reach of the middle 
classes. 

Other cheaper grades of fur are worn. In the northern districts we find that the 
natives are using the skins of the cariboo for clothing, and valuable skins they are for 
that purpose. While not exactly the same kind of skin as we call regular fur, which 
has long hair over all and a short fur underneath, the reindeer skin is a very valuable 
fur to the Eskimo. It not only keeps him warm, but if he falls into the water he 
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will float because of the air contained in the long hollow hair with which the skin is 
covered. The European reindeer, of which a herd of 30,000 exists in Alaska and 
Canada, were first imported to this country as recently as 1902 by the United States 
government from Russia. Our own reindeer have never been domesticated although 
they might be as good reindeer as the European variety. Many other cheap skins are 
used besides those supplied by reindeer but year by year new methods of dressing and 
dyeing and clipping and plucking are invented and the poorer grades of fur are worn 
by the richer classes. Thus muskrat, marmot, nutria, hamster, fox and many other 
furs produced in warm climates, though formerly considered of little intrinsic worth 
are captured and so dressed and dyed that they are now sold at high prices. A large 
part of the cheap furs now worn is rabbit, which produces only a poor grade of fur 
and leather. 

Perhaps somebody may think—and it might be as well to mention it at the pre- 
sent time—that this is not a subject for federal jurisdiction. But if it is a live stoek 
industry and these animals are bred by farmers, the federal government has juris- 
diction. The provincial governments have jurisdiction over the wild animals within 
their own borders, but there are certain things they cannot do effectively. We have 
a very serious condition of affairs with regard to the destruction of crops by insects, 
entailing a loss to the farmers of between fifty and a hundred million dollars every 
year by reason of our upsetting the balance of nature and diminishing the number 
of birds. There are 154 species of migratory and insectivorous birds that build their 
nests in Canada and winter in the United States and other foreign countries. In 
Tennessee and some of the Southern States, our own robin is killed’as a game bird, 
and the same is true of the bobolink also; so that the question of wild life protection 
becomes a national one and is not particularly a provincial question. In the United 
States Congress there are several Bills limiting State jurisdiction now pending—the 
McLean Bill is the most likely to pass—and it is being fathered, I understand, by 
Mr. Hornaday, of the New York Museum of Natural History. This Bill provides 
for the protection of insectivorous and game birds under the federal authority of the 
United States. 

The Federal Government of Canada has a system of experimental farms under 
the Department of Agriculture where breeding experiments with live stock are per- 
formed. These experiments could be extended to include fur-bearing animals. The 
introduction of exotic species is a problem which should certainly be left to the federal 
government to settle. The jurisdiction over seals belongs to no province but to the 
federal authority. The jurisdiction over the Northwest Territories is also federal. 
The establishment of a scientific federal commission on fur bearers and game is neces- 
sary for harmonious action in provincial game laws. Altogether there is ample work 
for a federal body of experts in game and fur-bearing animals as well as in any other 
industry, and ample justification for interesting the Standing Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the question. There is a crisis in the fur industry to-day, and, if you will 
allow me, I will speak briefly from tables which I will project on the screen and after 
that I will show you some slides from photographs secured in the past two years at 
various places. The tables I am about to show were largely secured from a German 
book, published in 1911 by Emil Brass, of Leipzic, after a study of the question for 
three years. The work of Brass is said to be the most authoritative in existence. I 
am not an excellent German reader, and did not translate very much of it, but the 
statistics I shall present will, I think, acquaint you with some very important facts. 
After I had begun my last investigation, I became very suspicious that there had 
been a tremendous change in prices and quantities of fur during the past fifteen 
years, and the Commission of Conservation addressed letters to the Canadian agent 
in London, Mr. Griffiths, and another, to Alfred Fraser, New York, the American 
agent of C. M. Lampson & Co. of London, asking for a percentage statement regard- 
ing the increase in prices of certain staple Canadian furs in recent years. This per- 
centage table was received from Mr. Fraser: 
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A comparison of fur prices and quantities of the last two decades compared with 
the previous decade, 1882 to 1591. 
eee 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PRICES. 


7 _ The last 20 
1892 to 1901. | 1902 to 1912. years. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Blue Fox —20 145 100 
White Fox ; 120 100 350 
Miartene(Sable) i iiccc: ceccsisn eta cietclainistelatatetesataletale eters teteie tetas 470 15 580 
Wishers cos oe va ae dsisiepe slate canthale aor neiers EAE eee ..| No change. 430 430 
NV i) cane Ae Rani mere on Eh aosoLoos 60 150 300 
Slevin sacs sicssva ches te ayora ontanere es atone ee eee ete eres 20 110 150 
IMiUBratie sorte. a oten cece carats Sphinn eters No change. 230 230 
Ligh AR OEM GRAD A REE RRDD COP OURD ORO mip decapOH occ GcodICK. 25 130 200 
Tran diiQtten :ixousurmen. weet cee aere See ee ener —30 170 80 
eaObtber ss cic resis octarst cle wine oeaia eters sieve snore renee Siw aveletaye 110 65 240 
1 3¢c\s Wel ic). eee rs ee eA eee COMO Ons 3 S05: nosed decane 85 85 245 
(0) 0 toy ae AO er or toe Mricsice mporoldr oon soCOOe ne 10 100 125 
Silivershoxeepe wee oer a ee ooo ta esse oT etetatee 155 55 300 


Now, we have three decades compared in this table, for the three ten-year periods 
ending 1891, 1901 and 1911. How much did the prices increase in the 90’s over the 
80’s? Im every one of these Canadian furs there was an increase in price except in 
the blue fox and land otter. The land otter is caught on every continent on earth, 
and the blue fox has not hitherto been highly valued as a fur. Take the next ten 
years, from 1902 to 1912; blue fox increased 145 per cent over the ten years before; 
otter inereased 170 per cent; and every animal increased in price. Now, in the last 
twenty years, compared with the price in the eighties, every fur has increased from 
580 per cent at the highest, to 80 per cent at the lowest, and the increase in price is 
most rapid in recent years. That is a pretty serious state of affairs; and the last 
reports I have from the fur trade show that the prices are still soaring faster than 
ever with the exception of lynx, which increase and decrease periodically with the 
rabbits. 

Regarding the increase in prices I have another table which is even more sig- 
nificant :— 


Risinc Pricks oF Furs. 
1880. 1890 1900. 1905. 1908. 1909 1910. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts 

SilvenHoxciicaecacieces sve 632 00 876 00 | 2,822 00 2,628 00 
SesOttert si. sacks ashen 584 00 778 00 } 1,362 00 1,703 00 
Maarmotint: sires nese reere $35 oe 010 0 12 0 90 
Stone+Marteni:/os.cccs2ekisaecheaecenenee 1 43 2 86 6 66 
IRersianssort) Sac oss cite || pe eee 2 06 3 09 6 70 
Skunk-bestilotess.++--e-eeieeeee Lorsinalltyeee haere 2 07 7 06 
sapan :MOx is cress a es aioli netaseeies 0 83 1 43 4 05 
Japan Marten... tc ccc stsliemenGe ase 0 35 1 43 3 81 
iB Chinchillapcerncieseeees 0 73 0 36 2 92 9 73 
Mom bate se see acer: See "QLD scciciemteln: 0 56 0 73 
Kangaroo). stearate O° Q8> | 222 tescce 0 50 110 
Walla yin se ence emer OV083| eaccecnnee 0 50 1 20 
Aus. Opossum A.p.b....... OO easas 0 28 1 95 
Minskrst staan ee 0 15 22 0 16 0 87 
In Ke.y. shen caraee area 0 73 1 03 2 58 6 34 
Red Nox VaR pe ee over 2 75 2 92 9 00 16 55 
Thynx sig Mes cc aye eee 5 00 5 73 10 80 39 85 
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The first figures presented are the highest prices obtained for silver fox and sea 
otter, the rarest and costliest pelts captured. Even in the period around 1880 and 
1890 the average price obtained “for silver fox did not make the breeding of them 
extremely profitable. In the Maritime Provinces in the early eighties, experiments 
with foxes showed promising results and when, in the year 1900, $2,822 was paid for 
a silver fox skin the success of fox breeding was assured. It is said that that skin 
was raised on a ranch on Prince Edward Island, and was sold, originally, by Mr. 
Charles Dalton for £390, and that a Paris firm bought it and resold it in London. 
Tn 1910 a silver fox brought $2,628, whether bred by Mr. Dalton or Mr. Oulton I do 
not know. Jt was sold by Mr. Dalton. Mr. Gordon also sold one in the same year 
for £490, which must have been produced on his ranch or in that of the late Robert 
Tuplin. At the March sales, 1912, the highest price realized for a single skin was 
£410. It was marketed by Mr. Dalton and produced by Mr. James Rayner. I may 
say that that skin was from a fox that died out of season and it would have been more 
valuable still if it had been in first-class condition. 

Returning to the table again, we note the prices of certain staple furs which are 
used in large quantities. 

Take marmot, for instance, a common burrowing animal much like the ordinary 
woodchuck you know so well in Ontario. About four million of these skins are used 
every year, and if you go to the store to buy mink you may very often get marmot, 
which has been dyed to imitate mink. In 1890 the skin was worth only about ten 
cents; ten years later it was worth 12 cents. In 1905, 43 cents; in 1908, 33 cents; in 
1909, 43' cents, and in 1910, 90 cents. I do not know what it is to-day, but that 
table will show you how prices have been rising, even when it is secured in larger 
quantities each year. 

Now take the stone marten, a very common animal of Europe; the price rose 
from $1.43 in 1890 to $2.86 in 1900; in 1903, $3.33; in 1908, $5.23; in 1909, $6.19; 
and in 1910, $6.66, representing a raise of $5.23 in twenty years. 

Persians, the skins of lambs worn by both ladies and men, in 1890 were worth 
$2.06; in 1900, $3.09; in 1905, $4.12; in 1908, $4.64; in 1909, $5.15;.and in 1910, $6.70. 
This staple fur is produced by a settee sheep, and nearly three million skins are 
used yearly. 

Skunk has gone up tremendously j in the last two years, rising from $3.30 in 1908 
to $7.06 in 1910. It has risen in price sharply this year. 

Japan fox, in 1890 was worth 83 cents; in 1900, $1.48, and in 1910, $4.05 cents. 

Japan marten rose from 35 cents in 1890 to $2.38 in 1905, and $3.81 in 1910. 

B. Chinchilla, a kind of ratlike animal from South America, in 1880 was worth 
73 cents; in 1890, 36 cents; in 1900, $2.92; in 1905, $4.38, and in 1910, $9.73. 

Wombat, an animal from Australia—perhaps you have worn those white and 
brown wombat coats which you could purchase for $25 twenty years ago—in 1880 
was worth 12 cents; in 1900, 36 cents and in 1910, 73 cents. 


By an Hon. Member: 
Q. Is it a large animal? 
A. Not very large, about four feet long I think. I have never seen it alive. It 
is a marsupial or pouched animal which lives in Australia. 
’ Referring to the table again we see kangaroo in 1880 worth 8 cents; in 1900, 50 
cents, and in 1910, $1.10. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where does the animal live? 
A. In Australia. 
Opossum, a very popular fur this year, was worth in 1880, 16 cents; in 1900, 28 
cents; in 1908, 73 cents; in 1909, 97 cents and in 1910, $1.95. 
5—10 
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Muskrat, in 1880 was worth 15 cents; in 1890, 22 cents; in 1900, 16 cents; in 
1905, 17 cents; in 1908, 41 cents; in 1909, 47 cents, and in 1910, 87 cents. Fifteen 
years ago I shot a dozen muskrats and never bothered to pick them up. All they 
were worth then was 15 cents. About 1905 they began extensively clipping and dye- 
ing them into the fur now called “Hudson Bay Seal,” and increased the demand for 
“rats,” so that the price rose to 73 cents in 1908. Today the skins of that grade sell 
in London for something like $1.25. 

Mink, in 1880 was worth 73 cents; in 1890, $1.03; in 1900, $2.58; in 1905, $4.46; 
in 1908, $5.25; in 1909, $5.61, and in 1910, $6.34, and it is still on the increase. 

Red fox, in 1880, was worth $2.75; in 1890, $2.92; in 1900, $9; in 1905, $7.48; 
in 1908, $9.25; in 1909, $14.96, and in 1910, $16.55. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That would be retail? 

A. No, that is for London sales of York Factory No. 1 grade. If you ship your 
skins to London you can get more than by selling locally. A Prince Edward Island 
man received as much as 80 shillings a skin for red fox in London. 

Lynx, in 1880, was worth $5; in 1890, $5.73; in 1900, $10.80; in 1905, $13.15; in 
1908, $15.60; in 1909, $32; and in 1910, $39.85. It has declined a little this year 
because of fhe increased quantity for sale. 

Now, sir, that shows you that the market is “ pallegae? for furs. The fact is that 
furriers used to handle largely only the more costly furs because enough were pro- 
duced to supply all demands, and if there was a run on one particular kind and it 
became scarce, they could make another kind fashionable. But every pretty fur of 
good quality is in fashion now, and likely to remain in fashion. Animals like the 
hamster, cooney and marmot are being used now when we never thought of catching 
them extensively before. These animals are being used as imitations by furriers and 
dressed and died into respectable looking furs, which, however, do not usually wear 
well. They are of poor quality, and, being dyed, do not last long. One needs to 
be a regular expert to know what one is buyimg in a fur store these days. Many of 
the furs that we see on the street and which sell for $15 to $20 a set are nothing 
but rabbit, although they call them “Black Lynx,” “Ermine,” or “ White Fox.” 
Many of the salesmen do not know the kind of fur they are offering for sale, but 
sell it by a trade name 

This is a table showing the effect of prices on the production :— 


THE EFFECT OF HIGHER PRICES ON THE PRODUCTION OF PELTS. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
IN NuMBERS. 


The 
1892 to 1901 | 1901 to 1912 |Last 20 Years 

over over over 

1882 to 1891. | 1892 to 1901. | 1882 to 1891. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

LSIEIN) Neo ya pP RODEO REBEOSOO OR CicOo TIS >ocDCSIcG0LadcC S55 34 increase. 40 decrease. | 23 decrease. 

Wihite POX 5.5 snc ace oda inaretavonssra.siento te eee Mite cea 750 " 25 " 510 increase. 

Marten (Sable)......... Bea crete ae ie MS orl BP aaa nic 65 ” 55 . 20 decrease. 
DING) aorta Pooh onoesnnorarsocSsSo ccc earscossoscus 5 " 95 " 95 " 
Mink wievececala) ps telehwerehohe, ‘saucitatwhete)is) =o spactatulielel Meh elantinttahctat=iis fate ice inane 115) " 55 " 20 " 

Shank a 3.5, 553 cce.seaa. a, crete esta ee ne eee te ee Jes! 30 ” 55 increase. | 110 increase. 
Vis kera bee eee Jisies oeieeletees, Bee Srrerotdigtoe session ets 250 " 10 decrease. | 215 " 
Lynx Soe VERO OGMAMoOUDnonatcon dnoacceock sows mye tea Kees 3800 " 80 " 700 " 
Mand (Otters: 25.5. ncaclsernsa neo oe eee eee 45 30 " 5 " 

Seal Otters.c.c conus Rone ae Tene en CRE CR Eee eeereer 65 deere 50 " 85 decrease. 

Red Fox caaedei ata fe lejalintotoilal cnntal'eiateielittatetaialalstts ar © pe wi es) eieieia a tale le 53 ” 2 ” 55 w ‘ 
(Oho hey Greer tann tn MARANA SompiaadaenckGo «idoncoboSsace 5 " 65 " 70 " 
Silver WOx eeu os nce eee Bie Re Me ca 10 " 45 " 50 " 
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It shows conclusively that there is an increased demand for furs and the effect 
on the production. When the prices began to rise in the nineties, let us see what 
happened to the quantities of fur marketed. In every instance except four, the quan- 
tities increased during that decade. Why? It does not prove that more animals 
were left in the wilds, but that more animals were taken out of the wilds. The pelts 
increased in numbers tremendously because it paid to go after them. Take the 
fisher, for instance. The keenest trapper in the country could not get more than 
three or four a week, and in the eighties it did not pay him to go after them. But 
when the price rose, it paid him if he only caught two a week, and ‘at the present 
time one good one a week would pay. They increased five per cent in number in 
that decade, and in the next decade decreased ninety-five per cent. There is only 
one fisher now where there used to be twenty. It is a very pretty skin and is in 
great favour. The best fetch between $75 and $100 to-day. 

Let us study the white fox. It went up in price 750 per cent in the nineties. 
What happened? The numbers on the market immediately increased. White fox is 
an animal living in the Arctic regions. Up to that time it had not paid to carry the 
skins out of there. Himters would not penetrate those regions because living was 
very uncomfortable, as there were no canned goods, canoes, gasoline boats, or any- 
thing of that sort, but when the price made it worth while they hunted the white 
fox and a 750 per cent increase was registered in that decade. 

Look at the records for the past ten years and you will find that every animal 
in the list is decreasing in numbers, with the exception of the skunk, and the present 
high prices may reduce them greatly in this decade. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose that is on account of the increase in the price of fur? 

A. Yes, and you may depend upon it that high prices will continue. Take the 
list of fur-bearing animals and see what the percentage of decrease has been from 
1902 to 1911 over the previous decade: 


Bie) Oxalate ste cle es Gs se sch ais) oan en ict ee eal Celt — decrease. 
White Fox.. . sy ale). favour Siew easy Goo ciel eel a me See a “G 
Marten (Gable)... PME a rene oS ee 65 fo cco! ah se sf 
Fisher.. .. . eRe ed Cor soo cal ocd CD oe ae 
Mam ee, O56 ap cers std cele ‘sve se eis og were ee ee ere ee oF Se 
MS EAE RPS, ik ledh suctaav ce Whe TO * se 
SURETY 15s: erase, ces suidhey cece Jaen leisy fue! Mave, hovestceten, Tehet gece ae emer lence AREER oa £ 
pees ee eee eM rE stad SU meS dc. wolod bo OW i & 
GEL Ts Dope eee ane MRE mths UD bie cA Wor). fcc. como.) ‘“ a 
COMB Gs eee oe yk ce cot, ares ee ae eee 5s <e 
RGSS BOR cn ein) (eit es) ala Bien sibs Slee cy Gia Mose. Fic Rep eae as s 
ASTI evar LLIN oe Meena ste ec MAclel cro lesar! cole) ecioh caret este” teeta ree toe me 3 SG 
igiidhidan AGeAb ms Oct Oe Cer me nict rennet. ibn wos itt a increase. 


The red fox has not decreased to the extent that the other fur bearing animals 
have; it is an animal that gets along very well in a patch of wood near the home of 
man. . 
Furs are worth much more than formerly because there is a greater demand for 
them. One reason for this is that people have gotten into the habit of living out of 
doors more than they used to, and of riding about in automobiles. The valuation 
of automobiles in the United States alone is about, $1,200,000,000, and this year 
600,000 are being built. At a valuation of $1,200 each they will total about three 
quarters of a billion dollars, making for this continent alone over two billion dollars 
worth of automobiles in operation. 

Now, the amount of leather to properly equip these vehicles and the amount of 
fur demanded by the people who travel in them, is something enormous. That 
demand was not in existence twenty years ago. You know the effect this demand 
has had on the leather industry, and how it has put up the price of shoes. 
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Q. There has also been a great decrease in the production of hides? 

A. Yes. The pelts of animals are not only needed for leather but for fur as 
well. With an increased demand and a reduced supply of both wild and domestic 
animals there will soon result a very serious state of affairs. A denser population 
seems to decrease the numbers of both domestic and wild animals. I have here 
another table which may throw some additional light on this subject. 


DECREASING NUMBERS OF VALUABLE FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 


Silver Fox. 
--— Sea Otter. Fur Seal. Hudson Lampsons. | Chinchilla & 
Bay Co. B. Chinchilla. 
USHIDBE at Geaooucunpe: wuoacos 5,583 205,240: |)s-centae charter ete ee ee 5,331 
bstee sob bouanoeadoesa DSCs 4,906 . 180,059). hae. SSeS | Serene eee 13,907 
1 ofS Deel eter SM AINE Ach ter he 2,392 182,658' " , \|r-o.ciaey-ssocee date lets ater nerters 2,775 
SOB ae Sec ear cet ore 1,221 102,759 1,017 1,503 87,230 
DODO ieee sere cae Rareciehcteasetsscrt ois 584 22,800 27 2,439 356,214 
ie he terns 52s Girtan oe a: Cblac 234 35,636 360 958 111,042 
AU Dae oo ARCO eyI A j 335 65,311 599 997 138,488 
MOOG rey, 5s soietstencressia pad Ryateiarenis 505 68,757 942 1,588 45,607 
OU S seais iserors euoteias ocahargsnerspepere 561 49,104 1,054 1,528 42,341 
OR eee ret petro siemteretcte rey 339 74,277 653 1,207 58,244 
NOOO i oaieeiananncslesemnacceoe 269 49,744 385 1,233 24,185 
LO ary vais Warie tee nee presse 307 44,608 75 986 18,767 


Q. What is the cause of that decrease? 

A. One good reason for the reduction in Canadian furs is the present day com- 
petition in trapping. Forty years ago the Hudson Bay Company over-ruled the furs 
of this country, and if they found one kind of fur-bearing animal was declining 
rapidly they lowered the price of the fur. Then the Indians did not bother with 
handling it, but allowed it to increase in numbers. To-day prices of furs are very 
high, and competing trappers are going into the regions frequented by these ani- 
mals and they are being rapidly cleaned, out. They could very well leave a few 
animals to propagate, but if a trapper discovers any he will say: “I might as well 
take them. If I do not the other fellow will get them.” 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. How do you explain the fact that although there is only a small fraction avail- 
able of the number that existed fifteen or twenty years ago, the demand for furs is 
still being met, apparently? 

A. I have already explained that more furs are worn on account of ‘is prevail- 
ing fashion of living out of doors in automobiles. Of the more costly furs it is true 
there is only a small fraction taken compared with the number caught years ago. 
Of the cheaper grades there are more being caught at the present time, and the trap- 
pers are penetrating into remoter regions for the purpose of Goran them. The 
costly furs, however, are not available to-day to the extent that they formerly were. 
I do not know wkether that answers your question fully or not. 

Q. Not quite. 

A. What feature have I failed to cover? 

Q. You say that the increased use of furs is largely accounted for by the 
increased use of automobiles? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, people of that class are hardly using auens furs. If costly furs are 
not available these people must be using rabbit skins and all sorts of stuff. 

A. Tf I understand your question correctly I would say that the increased 
demand for furs has been met in this manner: The furrier saw the condition of the 
fur trade and realized that he could not get costly furs. Then he employed the 
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dresser and dyer of furs to take a hand in the game. To supply the demand for 
cheaper furs, trappers penetrated into regions never before entered by them and 
brought back marmots, ordinary rabbits, hares, coneys and muskrats, hamsters, 
nutria, opossum and all these cheaper grades of animals and sent them to the dresser 
and dyer. By clipping, dyeing and dressing these pelts they are made into very 
respectable looking furs for the shop window, and are given fancy names, such as 
silver fox, Alaska sable, Baltic seal, electric seal, Hudson Bay seal, fisher, beaver, 
mink and so forth. For instance, the muskrat is called Hudson Bay seal, and a 
very respectable looking and durable fur it is. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In some eases they take the skins of jack rabbits? 

A. Yes, and in some eases these may be sold as “black lynx.” In 1910, over 
82,000,000 rabbit skins were used in London alone, and in Australia thousands and 
thousands are used for felting. The nutria of South America is used for an imita- 
tion of beaver, so that a purchaser when ordering beaver may really be getting nutria. 
The demand for the cheaper grades of furs has become so great that very soon musk- 
rat and skunk will be classed among the medium priced furs and the yet cheaper 
grades of furs will be hunted to the point of extinction. 

The fox is an animal that is to be found nearly everywhere throughout Canada, 
and there are several species of them. Only the better grades of fox skins used to be 
sold, but to-day varieties of foxes are caught that trappers never bothered with before. 
Let me give you an approximation of the number of foxes caught in the old and 
new worlds, based on the figures for three years, 1907 to 1909 inclusive: 


FOXES—YEARLY PRODUCTION. 


. . S a 
— me eee a Europe. Asia. Oceania. A e cube 
Common Wox—Red.2eacsc0 loses Sas cen 200,000 775,000 160,000 30,000 
GEOR Hants e ane nae POROOOK Sosa ees PBNOOG lcrrercmee eZ 
Silver. Sear 4.000 S011 Iain oes cee tere 
arcanergHoxrner eros cicetccecscene Sa ill etinas pebpeallouceee eta URI TUG ay eset eae 
Kit Hon... >. EG At eee ee: ATU Meek Genoa: GO G00E|| a4 eens: 
SRP BIEN Oe Pee melee et cise eis aid ales os Seisil nore cts oiones ace | personne amie DEP OOO |liaces nas. 20342 
Gravy HOxiseeo ety ss, fetie aitesincs whe ssa nshaxs OLD n Meret sas collie ae 782 alll meter sees 
Arctic HOx— bine em cei cue cc cess sn s0 eeu 6,000 3,000 ALOBU Rees cco 
IWihlitiontie Sct stores ace Bik a 30,000 5,000 BOLOOD) |e 00< Eye ieesse< 
MOOR A IMENI Garin OKER- ps 25m feees tore, so [eerie oxo cee hence cll) Shae /eiacs ctsiall otereoelceewn ieee ||lsereye 15,000 


Making a total of well over two and one half million fox skins used in the whole 


world. 


The Karganer fox is brought from the interior of Asia, but very few ot them 
have come out this year on account of the Turkish war. These fox skins, particu- 
larly those of the European fox, lend themselves to dyeing, and if you go down on 


the market and ask for fox to-day that is what you will usually be shown. 


Unless 


you pay a big price you do not get the real fox skin, but dyed fox. A black dyed fox 
is extensively dressed in Germany, and badger hares are sewed into it, making an 


imitation sliver fox called pointed fox. 


originally worth two dollars. 


These sell for twenty dollars although not 


A great many of the cheaper kind of fox skins were never used until this year, 
but there are not many districts now but have been exploited. There are some places 


in Africa that have not been hunted, but good fox fur is not produced there. 


As to 


the fox farming of the more valuable kinds, like silver and cross foxes, I think per- 
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haps the subject has not heretofore been treated as one of great importance, because 
there has been no department in the government that has ever taken up the question 
and emphasized the great importance of fur farming. I made the statement a few 
weeks ago (and probably the figures are nearly correct) that the value of the fur 
pelts produced in Canada yearly is over four times as great as the value of the wool 
and hides of sheep in Canada. To give you an idea of the extent of fur pelt pro- 
duction all over the world, I have taken statistics from Emil Brass’ book. ‘This slide 
shows the numbers of fur pelts produced by some score of well known animals: 

Number of skins produced yearly by continents. Estimated on the production of 
1907-1909.—E. Brass. 


| 
J : 
— Fosucive Kurepe. Asia. Oceania. ae ae Africa. 
| | 

Persian and black lamb...| ...._ ..... 850,000 2,000), COW: stae setts sean eee Meister 
Obtertn eee sees cocksee | 30,000 30,000 55: 000: eeac ase 5,000 500 
Manmmroticne cee SD 000M lc seecteee 4,000;000) |; 5 3.5 ce a ae 
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Hares and rabbits..... .. 200,600 | 50,060,000 5,000,000 | 20,000,000 | ......... 
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By Mr. Wright: 
Q. What is the weasel’s hide worth? 
A. A weasel hide, if it is a really good skin, is worth a dollar or more. It runs 


from a few cents for stained skins to one dollar. They are sold in London by the 
timber, 40 skins in a bunch. There are over 100 kinds of pelts which could be added 
to these numbers, but these are a few staple furs that will give an idea of the extent 
and importance of the fur trade to the world. According to Brass the total produc- 
tion, exclusive of goat, is $84,000,000 for 148 kinds of skins as follows: 


Asia produces 49kinds/of fur! val vedic yee eee $ 26,000,000 
N. America produces 33 kinds of fur valued at....................2... 24,000,000 
Ss. " " 13 tc | PE Bey etree eiacc, verte. 2,000,000 
Australia " 10 ii): ay re ee eee. 6,000,000 
Europe " 29 Vile dy gine rote rae choy: eco 24,000, 000 
Africa " 6 i 9 Mae cde Gaseadse, Sooo coe bom inbe mae 
The Ocean " 3 ME eg Bl So5R a0. soc ose AR ce nGe 2,000,000 

143 $ 84,000,000 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. To what do you attribute the rise in prices, is if the increased demand or 
the reduction in supply? 

A. The increase in prices is due to the increase in demand together with the 
decrease in numbers. When demand exceeds production, the producer is able to 
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secure much higher prices. With the large numbers of middlemen in a business 
which centres in London the prices are marked up considerably. 

The decrease in numbers will be in some part overcome when a number of these 
animals are more or less domesticated. Certain valuable furs like those of the seal 
.and the sea otter which live in the sea cannot be produced as a domestic enterprise. 
The Alaska seal is under the charge of the United States Fish Commission and 
trained men herd them on the breeding grounds, branding and killing them with a 
view to the conservation of the herd. Under the new conditions, when sea fishing 
and land killing are suspended the herd is increasing rapidly so that its early restora- 
tion is assured. The blue foxes of the Seal Islands are also in charge of salaried 
men, and the foxes’ winter diet is supplied by seal meat which is preserved in silos. 
The same men protect the sea otters. Thus three valuable animals are nurtured 
by man and made to increase in numbers although they are not amenable to domesti- 
cation. 

There is another class of fur-bearing animals which might be classed as domestic. 
Take for instance the goat, of which we import large quantities of skins yearly to 
America for fur and leather. The fur is mostly called bear, and is largely used for 
sleigh robes. The karakule sheep and the Belgian hares are also domestic. I think, 
probably, the Belgian hare will soon be an important domestic animal, but it is not 
worth discussion on this occasion. The karakule sheep has within forty years 
become popular and valuable as a fur all over the earth for both sexes. These skins 
are usually referred to as Astrackan, Persian lamb, and under various names, but 
mostly are known as Persian lamb, broadtail, and other names. They come from the 
region of Southern Russia, Turkestan, Beloochistan, Arabia and North Africa. The 
difficulty in securing specimens for experimental breeding in Canada is that these 
animals flourish, and produce the best skins, in almost inaccessible territory, and 
one is In danger of contracting serious diseases if he goes there; the habits or the 
people are somewhat unusual to Canadians, so that it is somewhat difficult to pene- 
trate that region and get the animals out of there. Some few years ago Sir Albert 
Toller, of Leipzig, organized an expedition and went there with the co-operation 
of the Russian Government, and spent some time near Bokhara. He also obtained 
sheep which he brought back to Germany. I think they now have a considerable 
herd at Brandenberg, and the German Emperor has a herd also in German South 
East Africa. Several years ago Dr. Yong, of Texas, who was a native of Vessar- 
abia, also went over to Southern Russia and brought back some karakule sheep which 
he has been breeding in Texas, crossing them with Leicesters, Cotswolds, Lincolns 
and other sheep, which are already acclimatised in North America. None of the 
lambs were killed and the. skins dressed and dyed until this fall. But I understand 
some of the dressed skins possessed excellent curl and gloss and that it is probable 
an important industry in the production of Persian lamb skins will be established 
as the result of this experiment. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Are the conditions here very much different to those with which they have 
to contend in Asia? 

A. They probably are not housed in winter in many parts of Asia. With winter 
housing in Canada there would be no difficulty with temperature conditions. The 
question would be to discover if the curl and gloss could be predused and main- 
tained. h 

There is great danger in getting the sheep out of that country, and there is also 
the difficulty of getting them into this country because of the fear of importing 
disease into the flocks of Canada. There was considerable difficulty in getting the 
sheep out of quarantine in the United States, the Minister of Agriculture would 
not allow Dr. Yong to bring the sheep in for that reason without a prolonged quar- 
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antine, but the matter was represented to the proper authorities, the Minister was 
overruled, and Dr. Yong was allowed to bring the sheep in. 

But probably the best chance of all in producing fur on farms is the domestica- 
tion of the wild fur bearers on native ranges. Many of these haye been already 
experimented with. The first to be farmed extensively was the blue fox, which has 
been nurtured in Alaska and the Seal Islands off the Alaskan coast since the early 
90’s. Some of the blue foxes have been put in pens and bred successfully. The blue 
fox is of the same family as the white fox of the north, only of a different colour. 
The species is called the Arctic fox. They are found in Alaska, Greenland, and per- 
haps in Iceland. This year on account of the enthusiasm in breeding silver foxes 
considerably more than 100 of these foxes have been brought down into the maritime 
provinces and put in pens. They are being sold at about $800 a pair. It is impos- 
sible to foretell the success of breading them in pens in the maritime provinces which 
is outside their habitat. 

The common fox has probably been more extensively farmed than any other fur 
bearer. It has been usual for travellers to keep foxes, captured when the skins are 
unprime, in pens. When the fur became full in December they were killed and 
skinned. Some of the trappers who thus kept foxes conceived the idea of breeding 
them. Among the very first were two men of Prince Edward Island, Mr. Charles 
Dalton and Mr. Robert T. Oulton, of Alberton, P.E.I. They began experimenting in 
the 80’s, and by 1895 they were so much interested in the experiment that the two ~ 
joined interests and built a ranch on Mr. Oulton’s. property, and worked out the 
modern scheme of putting these foxes into wire pens. Mr. OnJton lived on an island 
in Cascumpee bay. They chose an island because the foxes could not escape so 
readily and because it was easier to keep strangers away. After several years they 
became quite successful in the business. In 1907 Mr. Dalton built a ranch of his 
own. When they began selling fox skins in 1900 they kept it secret because they 
then feared that more production might ruin the prices. Some time later some 
friends induced them to part with a pair of foxes, and they let them have an old 
pair that they thought would not breed. The first year they had them four pups were 
produced. These four neighbours, Oulton, Dalton, Gordon and Tuplin went on 
breeding and selling the skins in London at high prices, and kept the knowledge of 
their profits from the general public until 1909. In time, a few other men got pos- 
session of foxes, notably Rayner, Lewis, Frank Tuplin, Beetz, in Quebec, and Bur- 
rowman in Ontario. The number of foxes increased, and some of the ranchmen who 
were not under promise to sell pelts only, began to sell breeding stock in 1909. They 
got higher prices for the living ones than for the pelts. In 1910 the selling of live 
foxes became general and prices began to rise. Since then selling breeding stock 
has been general and the prices are soaring because of the great demand. They are 
bringing to-day about 500 per cent more for the foxes than their skins are worth. 
The ranchers won’t part with them for less, I understand, preferring to keep them 
for pelt production. 

There are other animals besides foxes that will prove profitable to raise in cap- 
tivity. The mustelidae, or weasel family consists of the marten, the Russian sable, 
the mink, otter, fisher, the skunk the badger, the sea otter, and other animals of 
this character, and produces, I think, the most valuable fur known, it being extremely 
durable and beautiful. If we could breed these animals in captivity there is no 
doubt an industry could be developed which would bring to the farmers of this 
country at least $10,000,000 annually. Mink farming has been quite successful. 


By Mr. Webster: 


Q. Do you class the mink as one of the same family as the skunk? 
A. It is the same, only it is not as close to the mink as the marten or weasel. 
Thé mink has been successfully bred. There are’ certain points in the business, 
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though, that a man needs to know about or failure is certain. Some men can raise 
mink quite successfully. There is no reason I believe, why everyone should not 
know how to raise mink. 


By Mr. McLean, (Queens, P.E.I.) 


Q. Would you suggest how it should be done? 

A. In my report for the Commission of Conservation I earefuily outlined the 
methods used. The difficulty with most of the weasel family is that they are very 
bloodthirsty, and will kill each other. They must be kept separate and mated at a 
certain season, or one, usually the female, will be killed. They must also be captured 
when young, as old mink will usually kill themselves when confined, especially if 
frightened. If the mink can be farmed I think we can farm the marten. This is a 
particularly valuable animal, about the size of a mink, and produces a pelt frequently 
worth $100. TI will show you a slide of five Russian sable and marten skins that are 
valued at $475 each exclusive of the tail. It is the costliest fur known. Their habits 
are like those of the mink, except that they live in the trees and not in the water. 
A man in England has bred five litters of marten in captivity, and if he can do it 
there is no reason why Canadian farmers cannot do it. 


By an Hon. Member: 
Q. How would you house them? 


A. The same as mink, but with trees to climb on. 

With regard to otter, they might be kept by enclosing a stream and stocking it 
with fish. There is no reason why otter cannot be bred. If a millpond were fenced 
and stocked with otter and fish, and only the keeper permitted about the premises, 
success would be achieved. 


By Mr. Webster: 


Q. What kind of fish? 

A. The best kind of fish in my opinion—but I hope there is no one from the 
Fisheries Department here when I say this—is the German carp, which is called a 
weed among fishes because it increases so rapidly. There would be a great objection 
to introducing carp in our streams as other fish would not flourish in their presence. 
They could be fed potatoes and eat grass and other rough foods. They would supply 
food enough for many otter and if that kind of food proved suitable to otter, I do 
not see why carp cannot be successfully raised and fed. 

The fisher is the same family. There are a number of fishers in captivity and 
results are expected in breeding this spring. The value of their pelts at the present 
time runs from $5 to $100. 

In the family of the Mustilidae all mating is promiscuous. In the Mustelidae a 
male will mate with a half dozen females. It is the mating of them that presents 
the problem. Unless they are mated just at certain times they will kill one another. 
The male, in some cases, kills the female, and, as in the skunk family, the female 
sometimes kills the male. The skunk can be bred in captivity, and is being bred 
to-day. We need experiments in that direction, although a good many people are 
working on that line. This year I saw thirty-two in an area not more than four 
times the size of this room, and all they had to eat was a calf which had been buried 
in the ground. I believe a hundred skunks might be kept on one or two acres, pro- 
perly fenced in; and if a man had a capital of $2,000 or $3,000 he could make a protit 


in skunks. 
An Hon. MEMBER: I would not care to go into that business on account of the 


smell. 

Mr. Jones: I will throw a picture on the screen before I leave,in which I am 
holding a skunk in each hand, and I didn’t get any scent. It is the cleanest business 
of all fur farming and the skunk becomes tame very readily. 
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The muskrat is farmed in Chesapeake Bay. The ratting privileges of the 
marshes are hired out to trappers for a price, usually one half of the catch. 

The racoon can also be farmed and will be a profitable undertaking when the 
prices go higher. They are ascending now and the dark skins of prime quality are 
worth $10 or more. 


By the Chairman: 


Does the muskrat breed rapidly? 

Three litters a year, and those born in the spring have a litter in the fall. 
How many in a litter. 

Sometimes up to twelve. Not on an average, but as many as that sometimes. 
They would have to have water? 

Yes, sir. A pond so deep that it would not freeze to the bottom in winter, 
and they must be provided with food they like. To increase the numbers you have 
to have turnips, carrots, or beets close by, which they will eat and store. A hole in 
the ice can be dug in winter and apples or vegetables dropped in. 


POrPOPO 


By an Hon. Member: 

Q. Would they feed themselves with wild rice? 

A. Yes, they live on roots largely. 

Q. A friend of mine is interested in the muskrat business and I would like to 
get some information on that point, if possible. 

A. There is a bulletin published in the Farmers’ Bulletin series of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which would help your friend a good deal. It is 
written by experts. 

A consideration of the ways and means of breeding these animals brings us 
to the practical question, what steps can the government take to increase their pro- 
duction, and what means are being employed to develop the fur industry in this 
country. A little assistance is received from the provinces, but the Federal Govern- 
ment has done nothing. It has never spent a cent except the cost of getting out my 
report for the Commission of Conservation. Almost all the assistance that has been 
given has come from the Provincial Governments. The Quebec Government lately 
published a little pamphlet on Fur Farming. It is said that the Ontario Govern- 
ment is preparing another. But usually the only kind of jurisdiction or help the 
provinces exercise is to enact game laws to protect these animals. Of late years 
there has been a law protecting the beaver in Ontario and Quebec. The Quebee 
law went out of existence this year, but has been re-enacted. It does not always, 
however, protect the beaver, and I will give you an instance showing how the law 
was evaded. <A trapper would come to a Montreal furrier with a bundle of hides. 
He would have mink on top, fox and other skins, and the beaver at the bottom. The 
furrier would spend two or three hours examining the skins, to see what they were 
worth, and would then come upon the beaver. “ You have beaver here, it is against 
the law, I cannot take them,” he would say. All right, don’t take anything at all,” 
was the reply, and the furrier was compelled to take the beaver or get nothing at 
all.. The measures taken by the provincial authorities to prevent the killing of these 
animals are not sufficient. The high prices tempt men to break the law, and some 
method of protecting the animals, other than by game laws alone, must be intro- 
duced. If it is possible to increase their numbers by establishing close seasons, that 
should be done. 

Another method proposed, and in the United States it has been very successful, 
is the establishment of game preserves; that is, the country could be divided up into 
districts and wardens put in charge to see that the game and the forest trees were 
not interfered with. If the game became too numerous in any one district, they could 
either be killed off or the surplus let go to some other district. The animals would 
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thus have a retreat in those preserves where they would not be molested by man. 
There is a place like that in Quebec today, and another in Ontario, and I am told 
that some other districts are going to be made into game preserves by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But the whole matter has been very inadequately treated so far. 
The Federal Government ought to do a great deal more to encourage this kind of 
protection. In the United States a large number of districts are mapped out in this 
way and the results have been very encouraging. Canada’s policy should certainly 
include the establishment of game preserves. This, I believe, would come under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, and: would be of great assistance to the 
fur industry. 

Doubtless, there are a good many animals, other than those I have described, 
which ‘might be profitably farmed for their fur as well as their hides and meat. Rein- 
deer were imported into Alaska from Russia in 1892 by the United States Govern- 
ment. Thirty thousand dollars was spent in bringing in the first stock. These animals 
are proving of great use to the northern people for milk, hides, trophies and meat 
and transportation. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Are reindeer raised in Canada? 

A. Yes. Laplanders have been brought over to train the Eskimos how to make 
the harness and to drive and herd the reindeer. Dr. Grenfell introduced them into 
Labrador with very great success. 

You asked some time ago, Mr. McLean, what the Federal Government should do 
to help out this industry. My suggestion is that a Branch should be established 
under one of your departments, to take charge of the wild life of the country. I 
have looked through the various departments to ascertain which would be the best 
one to handle this question, and I am of the opinion that the Department of Agri- 
culture, because it is closer to the people than any other department of government, 
would probably be the most suitable. If a Wild Animals’ Branch, or something of 
that kind, were established under the Department of Agriculture, and as many 
experts in wild life appointed as are now looking after the breeding of sheep in the 
Dominion, wonderful results could be obtained in a few years. Suppose five men 
were appointed; two or three of them should be naturalists, two of them breeders, 
and one a furrier. They could accumulate a great deal of information in a few 
years, and take charge of the experiments of the Experimental Farms of the Domin- 
ion, and in co-operation with trappers and farmers. I think that creating such a 
branch and putting it under a department of the Government would be better than 
appointing a commission, because commissions, as a rule, are notorious for spending 
money and they usually have no experienced officials who are capable of acting as 
administrators. It is possible that the Commission of Conservation might, with an 
additional grant, undertake the supervision of this work. The fish, seals and sea- 
otter of the. United States are under the charge of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion. 

By Mr. Ross: 

Q. I suppose you are a Prince Edward Islander? 

A. Yes, a resident of Charlottetown. 

Q. Have you regulations there which prevent the keeping of wild animals dur- 
ing a certain close season in each year? 

A. No, sir, all regulations of that character have been abolished in Bence Ed- 
ward Island; we are given the utmost freedom to capture and breed wild animals. 

Q. In the province of Ontario there is a close season, and the regulations make 
it an offence punishable by fine for anyone to have a mink, and certain other wild 
animals, in his possession. I consider that to be a great disadvantage. 

A. I think that is the case. 
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Q. I think it would be well if this committee would suggest to the Provincial 
authorities that the Ontario Law be so amended as to permit breeders, under license, 
to have certain wild animals in their possession for breeding purposes during the 
close season. I have suggested that myself to some members of the Legislature. 

A. I understand that any man who wishes to keep fur bearing animals in cap- 
tivity for breeding purposes can get permission to do so upon writing to the depart- 
ment. 

Q. I do not think that rule prevails in Ontario. 

A. Perhaps not. If that rule does not prevail, the Ontario Government will 
perhaps look into the matter before long. Their attention has been drawn to the 
necessity of such a regulation by the Commission of Conservation. 


’ By Mr. Wright: 


Q. There are several fox farms in Ontario? 
A. There are fourteen fox farms in that province. 


By Mr, Thornton: 


Q. Are they breeding to any great extent in Ontario? 

A. Mr. Burrowman, of Wyoming, is the largest fox farmer in Ontario. Mr. 
Beetz, of the north shore of the St. Lawrence, and Mr. Burrowman, of Ontario, both 
started this enterprise without knowing that outsiders were at it to any extent, and 
each has made a great success of fur farming. Mr. Beetz started his farm about 
1900, and Mr. Burrowman had foxes in captivity for over twenty years, but did not 
sueceed in making them breed until the year 1904. He has been successful ever 
since. : 

I realize that you want to ask questions on this topic, and I have specially pro- 
vided for that by bringing with me a set of slides. JI do not want to enter into 
explanations at great length concerning these slides because they explain themselves. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will display the slides and answer any ques- 
tions that may be put with respect to them. 

There is one point that I did not perhaps, emphasize sufficiently, and that is 
that Canada, together with Russia, has got a natural monopoly of fur farming. 
Other countries are a little more active than Canada in developing this valuable 
natural resource. The United States to-day has an Experimental Farm for marten 
in Idaho, and it has begun experiments in keeping mink at Washington. The Rus- 
sian Government had Mr. Valdimir Generosoff, of the Department of Agriculture 
of that country, investigating the fox industry in Canada this year. He has returned 
to St. Petersburg, and will report to his government the result of his investigations, 
in a short time. It seems to me that unless Canada quickly moves in the develop- 
ment of this industry other countries will get ahead of her. Some other countries 
have enough territory to develop fur farming, although they have not so univers- 
ally the climate of Canada, which produces the best quality of fur in the world. In 
order to prove that Canada produces more valuable fur than any other part of this 
continent, I submit the following prices, taken from the Fur Trade Review, published 
in New York city. The prices are for two staple furs—mink and fox—and the quota- 
tions are for January, 1913: 


MINK. 

Eastern Canada, Maine; Labrador, Nova Scotia.........--c----s.<+-+-+-s $8 50 
Northern New York, New England, Ontario, Michigan.................. 7 50 
Central New York, Northern Pennsylvania, Central Michigan.......... 6 50 
Central Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New Orleans, Southern Michigan.... 6 00 
Northern Indiana, Central Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia................ 5 50 
Virginia, Southern Ohio, Southern Indiana, Northern Kentucky, Dela- 

ware, Maryland’. sa iscilannsnicnseceiteseicem cinicicetestemier arte een tieman seman 5 00 
South Carolina, North Georgia, North Louisiana, South Virginia, 

South, Kentucky. Mennessee sce sariaciaeceicieci reper eeicn neice an 4 50 
Central Louisiana, Arkanas, Central Georgia::..10.....5-s0-05seesueneen 3 50 


Alabama, Plorida,, Rexais's sec idetecteaeterstete <iesieinoncisteisioreersleisvereneiee ere ote aerators 3 25 
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= FOX. 
Basterny Canada, Nova Scotia, Labrador... ....--ses «tes sess soso erie 9 00 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Ontario, Canada..............--+-5++-0 8 00 
Northern New York, Northern Michigan, Connecticut................+- 7 00 
Northern Pennsylvania, Central New York, Central Michigan.......... 6 00 
Central Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, West Virginia, New York...... 5 00 
Cbininenl One, Whopdagien’ Ibovehiyney, ibbhersosoascssdsnddeddosococugbonosncce & 75 
Southern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, Southern 
_ Ohio, Northern Kentucky sys akitoregeave CIE ald te Ske ATH aaa Ie canal omer eeIee ie Senet 4 50 
NouLherneande Souunwesterness takes ec ia-<s-kece sae cease eae 4 25 


With respect to the mink you will notice that for the same grade Canada gets 
nearly three times as much as they do in the Southern states. We have the right 
kind of climate, and in order to get the proper temperature the Southerners have 
to go to the mountain-tops. Even there the percentage of humidity is too low for 
excellent fur production. The prices for Canadian fox skins was just twice the 
price paid for skins produced in the Southern and Southwestern States. These 
figures, I maintain, show that Canada has a natural monopoly for the fur raising 
industry. 

I would like to show you a map prepared by the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, which shows the territory suitable for farming the fox. Here we have the 
Canadian zone lying this way (indicating the map). You will see that the Canadian 
zone is very favourable for fox farming. That zone runs down on the Appalachian 
chain into New York, and even into the Southern States, and across the country 
westward through Northern Michigan, leaving out part of Ontario and part of Que- 
bee. That is a large area. Then the line runs up to Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and we find down in New Mexico and Colorado favourable territory for fox 
farming by simply going up the mountains. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The breeder must have a time catching the foxes? 

A. It is an easy matter to catch foxes. 

Q. In the woods? 

A. Tn the woods they must be trapped or shot. This, (throwing view on screen) 
is a fox ranch near Charlottetown, P.E.I. The owner of the ranch is seen in the 
picture, and Mr. Generosoff, the Russian investigator, is standing beside him. The 
fence is constructed of two inch meshed wire of English manufacture. 

By Mr. Wright: 

Q. How high is the fence? 

A. Ten feet high, with two feet overhanging to prevent foxes from climbing out. 
This fence is sufficiently high to prevent snowbanks from forming and permitting 
foxes to go out over it. To prevent burrowing under the fence, it is set down into 
the ground about three feet. 

Q. What do you feed them on? 

A. On most anything, but as a rule they get horse meat and the cheaper grades 
of meat and heads for the fleshy part of their food. The animals are fed meat, bread, 
milk, cornmeal, vegetables, grass, &e. 


By Mr. Thornton: 
Q. What is the pelt of a black fox worth? 
A. That pelt, (indicating picture on screen), is worth from $1,300 to $3,000, as 
values are at present. 
By Mr. McLean (Queens, P.E.I.): 
Q. What kind of a pen is used for mink? 
A. In this picture the pen is four feet by ten feet. There are several methods 
of breeding mink. Usually only one mink is kept in a pen. Every pair of mink 
produced will realize from $50 to $80 for breeding stock. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Are they good breeders too? 

A. They average about three and one half to the litter, but they are very diffi- 
eult to handle. 

I will now throw on the screen a slide showing a mink ranch at Lac Chaud, 
Quebec. In this ranch the company has invested $49,000. 

Q. Are they making a success of it? 

A. More or less. Last summer they had an area enclosed of about 200 feet in 
diameter, by a mink proof fence of one-half inch mesh wire. The mink are able to 
go down into the water and capture small fish. The company has the privilege of 
dragging this lake, and the fish secured are fed to the mink. I think I am quite 
sure of this statement, that the number on this ranch has at léast doubled. The 
company is expecting to get $25,000 from the Quebee Government to promote this 
industry, and as soon as they get mink breeding established they will go on with the 
otter in the same manner. Anybody by enclosing a mill dam or stream could do the 
same thing on his own farm. 


By Mr. Thornton: 

Q. You cannot breed weasels, can you? 

A. It would not pay to do so. They are so small that you could not fence the 
young in. If we can farm mink we can probably also farm sable. After learning 
the business we should go to Russia and get a supply. 

This slide shows the drums used in cleaning, drying and polishing the furs. 
The Indians used to work the skins with their hands. They were the best fur dressers 
in the world. Later on the furs were put in tubs and tramped on by the naked 
feet and beaten with rods. They are now largely handled by machinery, although 
some hand work is yet done. There are dressers and dyers in Canada who handle 
as many as two million skins a year. The most valuable skins go to London, and 
come back in both the dressed and the raw conditions. 

Q. What about the meat of the Persian lamb? 

A. It is said to be very good. They are prolific animals, producing twins fre- 
quently, and when only five weeks old the animal is killed for its fur. A leather 
skin has to be put on to protect the fur from the light, and preserve the curl. When 
a week or two old it has a very beautiful fur, and often is taken at that time and 
put on the market as broad-tail, but the skin is very tender. It will fit to one’s 
figure and looks like moire silk. Probably the industry of rearing Persians could 
be profitably carried on in Canada, as the lamb is killed when it is several weeks 
old, and consequently has not to be fed for a long period. 

(Mr. Jones showed about fifty slides of fox farms, furs, mink, fisher, skunk, and 
various other slides of interest to fur farmers and furriers.) 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have all enjoyed very much the address of Mr. 
Jones. J did not know very much about the fur industry myself, but I was satis- 
fied that an address on that subject would be interesting, and that many members 
would like to hear about the industry. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. I would like to ask what are the authorities on breeding? I have a man in 
by town interested in this matter, and I would like to help him if I can. 

A. Well, there are several authorities. My report is designed to help the breed- 
ers. I think I have summarized most of the authorities there. Then there is the 
Hunter, Trader and Trapper, The Fur Trade Review, and Rod and Gun. The 
Hunter, Trader and Trapper have a little pamphlet on fur farming, but it is not as 
recent as my work. My investigations are mostly at first hand. My report will not 
be out yet for a couple of weeks. It will be published by the Commission of Conser- 
vation. 
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By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What will be the modus operandi of getting your report before the country? 
A. A copy will be sent to every Member of Parliament and to any parties inter- 
ested, without charge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many will be printed? 

A. Eight thousand—one thousand in French. It is a good sized volume, but in 
a year or two it will be out of date. The fox industry in Canada is progressing 
rapidly and it has aroused enthusiasm in breeding other fur bearers, so that the 
present breeding methods will soon be superseded. 

Probably mention should be made of the fact that many people cannot under- 
stand why the breeders of Prince Edward Island get better prices for their foxes 
than other breeders. I have a table showing the average price of the wild fox as 
compared with the average fox bred in Prince Edward Island ranches. I found 
statistics of 85 ranch bred skins shipped to London. There were a good many more, 
but I could not get my figures verified for them. These 85 skins from Prince Edward 
Island ranches sold for the average price of $1,037.17. That is what they brought in 
London. There were 27 skins produced on Prince Edward Island and sold by Mr. 
Dalton and Mr. Gordon in 1910 in London, and they brought an average price of 
about $1,350 in London, which would be over $1,200 net. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. That might not prove that they were better than any other foxes? 

A. Well, I have here a comparison of the London auction prices of wild silver 
fox, and foxes off Prince Edward Island ranches. The average price for all skins 
marketed, including ranch skins, was in 1905, $146.59; in 1906, $166.93; in 1907, 
$157.11; in 1908, $168.91; in 1909, $244.12; in 1910, $414.37, and in 1911, $290.01, 
giving an average of $226.86. The average price for the Prince Edward Island skins 
was $1,037.17 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Why are domestic skins worth more than wild? 

A. Because breeders select their strain of foxes and keep them under the most 
favourable conditions. They are killed when in prime condition, and produced in 
a climate which produces the finest kind of fur. I believe the wild fox of Prince 
Edward Island—I am quite certaip of this point—is a better animal than the wild 
fox of any other part of Canada. We get a better price for our red fox skins than 
any other part of Canada. Many of the wild silver fox marketed come from districts 
which produce poorer fur than Prince Edward Island. Frequently, too, wild fox 
skins are not prime, or are badly shot or chewed. 

Q. They have been doing for the fox what the short-horn breeder has been doing 
for cattle? 

A. Yes. I believe the principle of selection will work favourably with mink and 
other animals also. One breeder said he had no difficulty in getting $13 a skin for 
some of his ranch bred mink. If the breeding experts on our experimental farms 
began the breeding and selection of fur-bearers they would soon produce a much 
better strain than the average wild one. 


Mr. THornton: I beg to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Jones for his very inter- 
esting and instructive talk. 


Motion agreed to. 
Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 
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